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DEAR  SIR  ! 
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to  the  liberality  of  so  enlightened  a  Philosopher, 
than  invariable  servile  adoption, — I  think  it  a  mere 
act  of  justice  to  dtxlicate  this  Work  to  you.  I  do 
so  with  tho  greater  pleasure,  because  it  affords  me 
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the  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  which  I  have  derired 
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suits, and  advancing  them  by  reciprocal  illustration ; 
and  of  expressing  individually  that  high  sense  of 
your  public  services  and  merits,  which  is  felt  gener- 
ally by  all  the  friends  of  science. 
I  remain, 

DEAR  SIR, 

With  the  sincerest  esteem  and  respect, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

W.LAWRENCE. 
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ON 


PHYSIOLOGY,    ZOOLOGY, 

AND  THE 

JtatutAl  fi^iutovn  of  irHan. 


LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  COURSE  DELIVERED  IN  1817. 

Reply  to  the  Charges  of  Mr,  Abemethy, — Modem  History  and 

Progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 

Gejttlemen  :— 

J.  CANNOT  presume  to  address  you  again  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Professor  to  this  College,  without  first  publicly  clear- 
ing myself  from  a  charge  publicly  made  in  this  theatre ; — the 
charge  of  having  perverted  the  honorable  office,  intrusted  to  me 
hj  this  Court,  to  the  very  unworthy  design  of  propagating  opin- 
ions detrimental  to  society,  and  o^hdeavoring  to  enforce  them 
for  the  purpose  of  loosening  those  restraints,  on  which  the  welfare 
of  mankind  depends.* 

*  Pkynohgical  Lectures^  exhibiting  a  Gtrural  View  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Physi- 
oiogy^  and  of  his  Researches  in  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  by  J.  Abernetiiy,  F.  R.  S.  See  particularly 
Lect.  1, 2,  C,  and  7 :  the  passages  and  pages  are  too  numerous  to  be  particu- 
iarized.  Had  the  author  been  content  with  pronouncing  Ms  attack  from  the 
chair  of  the  College,  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  defending  myself  in  the 
same  place.  The  publication  of  his  charge  haa  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
publish  my  reply. 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  allotted  subject  of  these  PhysioUh 
gieal  Lectures, — human  anatomy ;  tlie  professed  topic, — Mr.  Himter's  know- 
Lee/,  /. — No,  L  A. 


.14  BBPLT  T*  TMK    caABSn 

I  fMil  obliged  to  call  jmir  uteDiion  lo  thu  Mibieet  ;—Dot  fijr 
die  pTDbabtlilf  of  tbo  accoaation.  and  Mill  lau  bj  tba  arguineau 
sdducMl  in  Mpport  of  it ;— ^Nit,  becauaa  tba  cbanKter  of  tbe  ac- 
oqivr  maj  with  Mme,  npplj  tbe  defiaMv  of  pruof ; — becatua 
th«  Nlence  uf  coDtempl.  which  tba  illiNnlitf  and  weaknea*  of 
tbe  cbarge  would  ao  well  juatifj,  might  be  coDBlnied  bj  otbera 
D  of  gnilt ;— and,  if  1  could  appear  before  jott 


lwl|t>  at  comparatirf  wtUamj ;  ud  tbaii  actul  OBBtapta,  lailaBuaal,  plijao- 
laKlul,  allkicKl,  eonlnxeraal,  ibuon,  Ac.  Ac  ;  ia  enlj  (o  b*  rBcoadW  bj  a 
rxMutdrratian  of  Iha  real  inolirM,  which  maj  ba  dnnonml  iriliKmt  ■  Tuy 
d»p  nturb.  Tlat  llio  ft«r  reiuut*  on  lUb,  puUiilMd  in  nj  ■'  btfradnetica 
la  UoiiipMntiTs  AiuUiiiiy  uhI  Phyiialofty,"  ■boald  ban  bnan  tba  nla  occaaion, 
and  Iwra  lUmuhacl  ■>  much  oT  Uia  aubjactoTtbaaa  Lactaraa,waau  booor 
•lldtpiliar  lUMipvctad  and  onwuhBd  m  my  part.  If  it  aboold  ba  thoiu^l  that 
I  do  nut  iliaw  a  pmpar  aanaa  oTao  '''*'"r''*'~^  ■  MrafdaiNnt,  bj  bMtoiritig  ia 
iMum  an  abort  a  unties  on  iha  "  Phjaiological  Laclurea,"  niore  particulartj 
whan  naarlf  til  tiM  opiniona  and  Ihcia  Ihaj  conlaio  would  aSbrd  uopk  matter 
tm  diaoOMinn,  m;  upcingy  muat  ba  want  of  rooni,  and  not  baing  ;et  AUlf  eon- 
Ttnead  that  tba  prataodwl  lltaUtriaK  Uworr  of  life  ia  tha  nwat  inportant  bii1»- 
jsit  ibal  can  be  aatanaiiied  bj  Uh  bomaa  mind.  Thia  alownea  of  boUaf  mul 
ba  pardonad  in  a  modsm  (crptic. 

Not  lo  Iktijua  hit  audience  by  loo  much  oTocm  thing,  howeTar  gaai,  tbe  au- 
thor JodiciouJjr  inlet^nad  hi*  riswi  oftha  a»«aUed  HnnteriaD  doetritie,  airf 
bic  aarlaa  of  anathamaa  ajfainat  tba  deaigna,  priaciplaa,  and  choneler  of  ibe 
audaeknia  araptioa  who  refliaa  to  acoept  the  paeioMa  prraaal,  with  otbar  ta- 
pioa  ;  and  did  not  dladain  to  intermii  the  nnat  elemaalarr  analwwkal  trulha. 
Thiu  wa  laam  that  the  head  ia  pfawMl  on  the  lop  oT a  colunui  oTbooea  cal1e4 
vaitabiB  (p.  IIH)  ',  that  the  aenn  upper  riba  are  caaoected  by  frutla  to  the 
kreaat  boo*  (Wl) ;  that  tliare  aie  two  hooea  of  Iha  feie-arm;  and  that  the  ulna 
Wnda  backward  a  projection  we  i^p  the  elbow  ( IK)  ;  that  tha  wtiat  iaeoni- 
pueed  of  aiftht  liuU  booea  (199);1ke.  Sx.  Ac.  Whan  we  ccoaider  that  tba 
audience,  to  whum  theae  Leotnrea  were  deliTared,  coinpriMd  tlw  *eDctaUe 
nldeta  of  out  proibadaa,  appmnted  to  guard  liie  portala  of  the  great  edifice  ia 
Linseln'a-lnD-Fielda  i  tbe  |aneral  bo^  oTlioiMka  aorgeoiw,  who  teni^  been 
admitted  within  the  galea,  moot  be  iteemeJ  aceampliahed  in  all  porta  oTana- 
tetaieal  and  aurgioal  acioMia ;  and  tha  atadente  of  the  eenral  acbook  of  medi- 
'alne,  who,  having  devatod  one  wilder  u  leaat  to  aaaleaiical  pnrauila,  moat  tm 
preeamed  to  paaw  tha  a  t  e  of  tha  ecienea ;  and  when  we  farther  i«fle<»  that 
the  aatbor  wmU  ondoubtadlj  be  govenwd  in  hie  aelection  of  lubjacta  by  a  de* 
UberataTiewaadMundaatinataorUie  wantaofbia  alliance,  we  ue  natmaUy 
uxioua  to  know  fer  whieh  of  the  tbraa  elaaaia  abme  meMienad  theae  "  Eartr 
Laaaona"  b  anatmy  ware  deoignad.  Petbapa,  krwarar,  like  the  water  in  a 
nadieal  piaaaripUaa,  thtf  IMN  onlr  BMaM  a*  « iHMMM  vaUela  &r  tha  Btam 
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.aiider  the  potsibilitj  of  such  an  admiasion,  jou  might  reaioDaUy 
•appose  me  indifferent  to  jour  approbation  or  blame,  and  there- 
fore unworthy  of  the  office  which  I  now  hold. 

I  am  not  ^ing  to  drag  you  again  oTer  the  field  of  controTep^ 
ay : — my  opinions  are  published : — ^they  were  not  brought  forward* 
•ecretly ; — ^they  have  nerer  shunned  the  light,  and  they  nerer 
ahall  be  concealed  nor  compromised.  Without  this  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  speech,  the  duty  of  your  professors  would  be  irksome- 
pnd  humiliating :  they  would  be  dishonored  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  These  priyileges,  Gbntle- 
HEN !  shall  neYBT  be  surrendered  by  me :  I  will  not  be  set  down 
nor  cried  down  by  any  person,  in  any  place,  or  under  any  pre*> 
text.  Boweyer  flattering  it  may  be  to  my  vanity  to  wear  this 
gown^  if  it  involves  any  sacrifice  of  independence,  the  smallest 
dereliction  of  the  right  to  examine  freely  the  subjects  on  which  I 
addresa  you,  and  to  express  fearlessly  the  result  of  my  investiga* 
lions,  I  would  strip  it  off  instantly. 

I  willingly  concede  to  every  man  what  I  claim  for  myself, — 
the  freest  range  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  am  perfectly  in- 
different whether  the  sentiments  of  others  on  speculative  subjects 
coincide  with  or  differ  from  my  own.  Instead  of  wishing  or  ex- 
pecting that  uniformity  of  opinion  should  be  established,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable ;  that  varie- 
ties of  thought  are  as  numerous,  and  as  strongly  marked,  and  as 
irreducible  to  one  standard,  as  those  of  bodily  form ;  and  that  to 
quarrel  with  one,  who  thinks  differently  from  ourselves,  would  be 
no  less,  unreasonable  than  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having  fea- 
tures unlike  our  own. 

To  fair  argument  and  free  discussion  I  shall  never  object',  even 
if  they  should  completely  destroy  my  own  opinions ;  for  my  ob- 
ject is  truth,  not  victory.  But  when  argument  is  abandoned,  and 
its  place  aupplied  by  an  inquiry  into  motives,  designs,  and  ten- 
dencies, the  case  is  altered.  If  vanquished  in  fair  discussion,  I 
should  have  yielded  quietly ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  expected 
that  I  would  lie  still,  and  be  trampled  on,  lecture  ailer  lecture ; 
cut  and  mangled  with  every  weapon  fair  and  foul ;  assailed  with 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  to  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
the  alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted  :  and  this  too,  when 
nothing  is  easier  than  te  destroy  the  ill-constructtd  fabric ;  to 
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eniiiiM«  iu  rary  fngmuHa  to  doit,  and  acattm-  tbm  before  the 
wind. 

It  it  sDviied  that  there  it  a  party  of  modeni  Krptiea,  cn-npe- 
nling  in  the  diffuaion  »r  Iht^ne  noxiotii  opinions  with  a  no  leM 
lerrilile  band  of  French  phjnologiitd  fur  ibe  parpowi  of  demoral- 
izing mankind !  Such  ii  the  general  tenor  at  the  accncatinn, 
iwlependenll;  of  the  modificatinni,  bjr  which  it  ii  worked  up  into 
■eparate  count*,  and  of  the  rhetorical  ontament*,  hv  which  it  wai 
emhelliahed.  Had  the  ataiement  been  general,  I  ahould  not  hare 
■ppro|iriuted  it  by  entering  on  a  dpfenc« ;— bat  hare  left  that 
Mtrvirp  to  any  roluntcer  of  the  eceptical  party,  which  I  know  no 
mof  <■  of  ilmii  i  do  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  in  whoae  exiX- 
ence  I  iM-lirTu  jum  ai  much.  Tbe  <|uoi«iion  of  mj  own  worda, 
bowe*er,  ri-ndcred  it  impoetible  for  me  to  ahield  mytelf  under  the 
pretexl  i>r  uncnrtnintj  ;  indeed,  it  particulaiized  and  fixed  the 
■rruMliitn,  fur  which  no  other  tangible  object  eould  be   diacor- 

tlTt'll. 

'I'lip  vague  and  inderinilf  expreanioni  of  eceplical  parly,  mo- 
dern mrA'iHWjf,  iirul  otlifr  nbuaive  term*,  form  too  flimiy  a  reil  to 
conn  III  the  n-ul  object  of  (bit  ficrre  attack  ;  while  llie  pretended 
cnncrni  for  imjmrlnnt  trulht  nnd  jirinriplet,  and  the  loud  impu- 
taimn  of  bud  dciii|{nf  and  evil  tcndencien,  inttead  of  decently 
euvcring,  rather  txpote  tlie  nakcdneti  of  the  feelingt,  in  which  it 
ori|ti»iitPil. 

IVihapa  nil  ihe  count*  of  thit  alarming  indiclmenl  nre  not  in- 
trntU'd  to  apply  l"  all  tl»e  pertoni  ihut  uncxpecledl*  dracged  to 
the  bar  of  pulilic  opinion  ;— but,  at  the  protecutor  made  no  di«- 
tiuciion  in  the  tbadca  of  guilt,  1  miut  plead  to  ilic  whole  accufa- 
tinn  :— of  piopngaling  dnngrrout  opinioni, — and  of  doing  to  in 
eonrerl  wiib  llio  French  pliytioIoRitit:— the  French,  whi.  teem 
to  tie  f  iniiidcrpd  uur  natural  encmica  in  sciance,  as  well   oi  in 

1  plead,  not  guilty  ;  and  enter  on  my  defence  with  a  ronfideni 
roliance  on  the  rnndor  and  impartialiij'  of  the  tnbunat,  before 
whom  tbo  cnutw  i*  brought ; — a  tribunal  too  enlightened  to  con- 
feUDil  the  angry  feeUng  and  exaggerated  expreiaiona  of  contro- 
vany  with  the  calm  iloductiima  of  rcaton ;  and  well  able  to 
•pprefiale  thit  attempt  at  enlirting  religion  and  mrrality  on  the 
aide  of  aeU-lore :  by  which  diflerenco  of  opinion,  at  all  time*  b«t 
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too  irritating  to  the  buman  mind,  receives  the  double  af[gra\-iiiion 
of  real  inabililj  to  pereuade,  and  fnncicd  right  to  condemn. 

Wbcre,  Gentlemen!  Bhnit  we  find  proofs  or  this  Ikiiv;  charge, 
—of  this  design  so  hostile  to  the  very  elements  nnd  fi>undoiion  of 
ci?il  union  ?  What  are  the  overt  acts  to  prove  iliis  treason  a^inst 
weietf  "i  this  compasaiog  and  imagining  the  deMructimi  of  mora) 
restraint,  and  the  grounds  of  mutual  confidence  1  What  support 
can  you  discover  for  such  imputations  in  the  profession,  pursuits, 
habits,  and  character  of  those  vrho  are  accused  !  How  will  it 
promote  their  interests  to  endanger  the  verj  frame  of  society  1 
By  what  latitude  and  artifice  of  construction,  by  what  ingenuity 
of  explanation,  can  the  materials  of  such  a  charge  be  extracted 
from  the  discussion  of  an  abstract  physiological  question  T  from 
discourses  first  delivered  in  this  theatre  to  an  assembly  of  tlie 
-nhole  professioni  and  since  openly  published  to  the  whole  worlds 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  sucli  an  accusation  is  repelled  by  eve- 
ry appearance,  every  probability,  and  every  presumption ;  and 
that  in  opposition  to  these  prima-fncie  sources  of  disirilst,  it  can 
only  be  established  by  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence ;  not  by  bold  assertions  and  strained  inferences — not  by 
declamatory  common-places  on  morals — nor  by  all  the  pangs  and 
cotnplaints  of  mortified  self-love. 

A  party  of  modern  sceptics ! — A  sceptic  is  one  who  doubts  ;— 
and  if  this  party  includes  those  who  doubt, — or  rather,  who  do 
not  doubt  at  all,— about  the  electrochemical  doctrine  of  life,  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  belong  to  so  numerous  and  respectable 
a  body.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  proposition  cannot  be 
forced  ; — it  must  depend  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and  argument. 
I  cannot  adopt  this  hypothesis  until  some  proof  or  reasoning  of  n 
very  different  nature  from  any  hitherto  produced  shall  be  brought 
forward.  I  declare  most  sincerely,  that  I  never  met  with  even 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  the  sen* 
sation  of  n  ner\-e  depended  in  any  degree  on  electrical  principles; 
or  that  reflection,  judgment,  memory,  arise  out  of  changes  similar 
in  their  causes  or  order  to  those  we  call  chemical.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  the  animal  functions  inseparable  from  the  animal 
organs ; — first  showing  themselves,  when  they  are  first  developed  : 
— coming  to  perfection  as  they  are  perfpctcd  ; — modified  by  their 
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Torioui  aflactiong ; — deeajioi  u  thty  deojr ;  and  finally  ceMui|, 
when  tbe7  m  dratrojed. 

Exomiiw  the  mind,  the  gnuid  prarogstiv*  of  mm.  Wbrra  >a 
the  mind  of  Um  letui  T  where  that  of  the  child  juM  bom  1  Do 
we  not  lee  it  actually  built  up  before  our  ejree  bjr  the  sclioiu  of 
the  fire  external  MDMa,  sad  of  the  {[raduallj'  dereloped  inlenwl 
facnhics  T  Do  we  not  trace  it  advancing  by  a  ilow  progrcM 
through  infancy  and  childbood,  to  the  perfect  expaniion  of  its 
facultiea  in  the  adult  ;^4nnihilated  for  a  time  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  the  ihedding  of  n  little  hlood  in  apoplexy ;— decaying  •• 
the  body  declines  ia  old  age ;— and  finally  reduced  to  an  unoont 
hardly  perceptible,  wlien  the  body,  worn  out  by  the  mere  exer- 
eiao  of  the  orgaaa,  reachca,  hy  the  limple  operation  ofnatard 
decay,  lliat  state  of  decrepitude  oio)t  aptly  termed  aecond  child- 
hood T 

Where  then  ihall  we  find  proofi  of  the  mind'i  independence 
on  the  bodily  Rlmcture  !  of  that  mind,  which,  like  tbe  corporeal 
frame,  i*  infantile  in  the  child,  mnnly  in  the  adult,  nek  and  de- 
bilitated in  ditease,  phreniiicd  or  melancholy  in  tbe  madman, 
enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  life,  doling  in  decrepitude,  and  anu- 
hilnied  by  death  T 

Take  away  from  tbe  mind  of  man,  or  from  that  of  any  other 
animal,  tbe  operationa  of  the  five  external  lenfcs,  and  tbe  func- 
tion* of  the  brain,  and  what  will  be  lefl  behind  1 

"niat  life  then,  or  tbe  anemUage  of  all  the  fnoctiona,  it  imm^ 
diately  dependent  on  organisation,  appeeri  to  me,  phjaiological- 
ly  speaking,  aa  clear  a>  that  the  presence  of  tbe  sun  above  tlte 
horizon  causes  the  light  of  day ;  and  to  sappose  that  we  could 
have  light  witboat  that  luminary,  would  not  he  more  unreasona- 
ble than  to  conceive  that  life  ii  independent  of  the  animal  body, 
in  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  ohserred- 

I  say,  phftMogiriMf  speaking ;  and  beg  you  to  attend  particu- 
'  larly  tolhisqaalification:  because  the  theologica)  doctrine  of  the 
■onl,  and  its  separate  existence,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phy- 
siological quoitKMi,  bat  reau  on  a  species  of  proof  altogether  dif- 
ferent. These  snUime  dogmas  could  never  have  been  broagbl  to 
light  by  the  labours  of  tlie  anatomist  and  physiologist.  An  im- 
maleriol  and  spiritual  being  could  nnt  have  been  diKotered  amid 
tha  hlood  and  filtb  of  the  dissacting-^vom :  and  the  ver?  idaa  of 
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uojortins  to  this  low  ami  dirty  source  lor  a  proof  of  ^o  exal'.cJ 
aud  refined  a  truth,  is  an  il  lust  rat  iou  uf  wluii  we  daily  sec,  the 
powerful  bias  that  professional  habits  and  the  exclusive  contem- 
plation of  a  particular  subject  give  even  to  the  strongest  minds, — 
an  illustration  of  that  esprit  de  metier,  which  led  the  honest  cur^ 
ricr  in  the  threatened  citj  to  recommend  a  fortification  of  leather. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  futurt 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  were  fully  recognised  in  all  th^ 
religions  of  the  aneient  world,  except  the  Jewish,— and  that  they 
«re  equally  so  in  all  those  of  more  modern  time ; — when  we  con- 
aider,  that  this  belief  prevailed  universally  in  the  vast  and  popu- 
lous regions  of  the  East,  for  ages  and  ages  before  the  period  to 
which  our  remotest  annals  extend,  and  that  it  is  firmly  rooted  in 
countries  and  nations  on  which  the  sun  of  science  has  never  yet 
ahone,  the  demonstration  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
researches  of  the  last  half  century  have  not  the  most  remote  con- 
nection with,  or  imaginable  influence  on,  the  proof  of  these  great 
truths,  will  be  completed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  denial, 
in  the  estimation  of  every  unprejudiced  person.  I  do  not  enlarge 
on  this  point,  because  it  is  too  obvious,  and  because  divinity  and 
morals,  however  excellent  in  their  own  time  and  place,  do  not  ex- 
actly suit  the  theatre,  audience,  or  subject  of  these  Lectures. 

The  greatest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  said  that  the  surest 
way  of  gaining  admission  into  the  temple  of  wisdom,  was  through 
the  portal  of  doubts — ond  he  declared  that  he  knew  only  one  thing — 
iiiB  own  ignorance.  Were  Socrates  to  show  his  head  above 
ground  just  now,  he  must  conclude,  either  that  he  himself  had 
Toompletely  mistaken  the  road  to  knowledge,  or  that  his  succes- 
aors  had  accomplished  the  journey,  and  had  penetrated  into  the 
joanctuarj  ef  the  temple.  For,  in  the  modern  philosophy,  doubt- 
ing is  i»t>8cribed  as  the  source  of  all  mischief;  and  an  overbear- 
ing dogmatbm,  even  on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  questions, 
is  held  forth  as  a  wiser  course  than  the  modest  confession  of  ig- 
aorance. 

When  favorite  speculations  have  been  long  indulged,  and 
JOMich  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  them,  they  are  viewed  with 
that  parental  partiaUty,  which  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  faults  in  the 
•bject  of  its  attachment.  The  mere  doubt  of  an  impartial  ob- 
ssTver  is  oSeniive ;  and  the  discovery  of  any  thing  like  a  hlemisli 
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in  the  Jorling  ti  Eiot  ool/  aacribcJ  to  an  eaure  want  of  diw 
ation  and  jadgmeni,  but  rcfettted  u  an  injury.  The  irriiation 
rim  higlior,  in  proportion  to  (lie  coolneai  of  the  object  which  ex- 
cite* it ;  as  Sir  Anthonj  Absolute  in  the  pUy.  while  swelling  with 
rage,  and  boihng  over  with  abuse  on  the  pcrsoiu  around  him,  be- 
gins lo  damn  them  again  witli  tenfold  eaagy  because  they  can- 
not keep  their  tempers,  because  they  cannot  be  as  cool  as  he  is. 

By  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  human  mind,  difference  of 
opinion  IB  more  offensive  and  intolcrnble  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
ject is  of  h  more  refined  nature,  and  lest  susceptible  of  direct 
proiif.  Hence  the  rancorous  intnlerancc  eicited  by  the  minute 
and  almost  evanescent  shades  of  opinion  that  distinguish  many 
religiiiUN  scctM.  The  t)uan-els  of  the  llomooueiana  and  the  Ilo- 
moioiisiauij  filli-d  th<!  Ritiiion  empire  fur  nlonj  series  of  ycar«  with 
discoril,  ri'-lirm,  ]K-riiec>iiion,  and  civil  uar.  Yet  ihe  |>oint  at  is- 
nic,  nctmilly  coiiipri«ed  in  tlif  lariiniori  ol'  ii  siii^Ie  dimlmng,  is 
so  minute  nstii  be  '■  mum-ly  viMtilc,t«  the  nii-cst  tli.vtliipir«l  e)e,'" 
and  cerininly,  in  n  f*-rt'iii:e  to  ciilu-r  fuitli  or  practice,  is  mit  a  jut 
moreimpiir'unt  than  the  ccntrnvrrsy  which  divided  tin'  mislily  em- 
pire of  [•illiput,  r'>^|>Futini;  tlic  riglitend  lobrcuk  in  entmg  an  egg. 
Til  n  pity  we  canimt  find  Komc  convcuiciit  way  of  Bfltling  ihcM 
iinftortant  oontroverHieii ;  sucli  as  occurred  to  the  traveller,  wln> 
iiici  with  a  people  divided  into  two  |iiinics  on  the  <|Ui-s:iou  wheiher 
tliey  should  walL  into  the  temple  of  tlieir  deity  with  the  riglii  or 
the  lef\  leg  furcniiMt.  Each  nide  conceived  the  practice  of  the 
tiiher  to  bcimpi'iuit:  the  traveller  recoiii  me  tided  the  obvious  ex- 
pedient, which  iit  Ihe  heat  of  ihcir  i|uarrel  they  hod  overlooked, 
of  jumping  iu  with  binh  legs  together. 

The  peculiar  virulence  of  controversy,  in  all  cases  in  which  re- 
ligion is  supposed  to  be  conceroctl,  is  so  remnrkable,  as  to  have 
become  pniverbial ; — the  odium  theologicum  is  the  most  conceu- 
trated  essence  of  animosity  and  rancour.  I^t  us  not  then  open 
the  fair  garden  of  Science  to  this  ugly  Gend  ;  let  not  her  sweet 
•up  be  tainted  by  the  moat  distant  approach  of  bis  venomous 
breath. 

Is  the  cause  of  truth  to  be  promoted  by  affixing  injurious  and 
party  names  to  thoM  who  differ  from  us  in  these  poiota  of  nice 
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and  curious  speeulatioo  ?  who  cannot  puraue  the  a&me  trsck  with 
ouTBClres  through  the  airy  region*  of  immaterial  being,  of  which 
the  only  utility  seems  to  consist  in  affording  occupation  to  the  or- 
gans of  ideality,  and  mysticisoi  1  b  not  this  kind  of  abase  more 
likely,  by  moving  the  passions,  to  disturb  the  operation  of  thejudg- 
meot ! 

The  practice  of  calling  names  in  argument  has  been  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  fair  sex,  and  in  religious  discussions;  in  both 
cases,  apparently,  from  a  common  cause — the  weaknetis  of  the 
other  means  of  attack  and  defenc*.  The  priests  of  former  times 
used  to  rain  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithets,  as  heretic,  infidel,  ath^ 
ist,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  on  all  who  had  the  audacity  to  dif- 
fer from  them  in  opinion.  This  ecclesiastical  artillery  has  been 
90  much  used,  as  to  hare  become  in  great  measura  unserriceable : 
it  is  now  found  more  noisy  than  destructive ;  and  the  general  dts- 
covery  of  its  hannlessness  has  assisted  with  the  jurogress  of  liber- 
al ideas,  to  discountenaace  its  employment  in  controvcrBy,as  poison- 
ed weapons  and  other  unfair  advantages  have  been  banished  from 
honorable  warfare.  Sometimes,  however,  it  frightens  and  stuns, 
if  it  does  not  dangerously  wound ;  and  thus  it  silences  antagonists, 
who  could  not  easily  have  been  overcome  by  weight  of  argument. 
It  would  have  been  praise  enough  to  any  doctrine,  that  it  should 
explain  the  great  mystery  of  life;  that  it  should  solve  the  enigma, 
which  has  puzzled  the  ablest  heads  of  all  ages  ; — but  this  subtile 
and  mobile  vital  fluid  is  brought  forward  with  more  ambitious  pre- 
tensions; and  it  is  not  only  designed  to  show  the  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  the  cause,  by  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  produced, 
but  to  add  a  new  sanction  to  the  great  principles  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  to  eradicate  all  the  selfish  and  bad  passions  of  our 
nature.  An  obscure  hypothesis,  which  few  have  ever  beard  of, 
and  fewer  can  comprehend,  is  to  make  us  all  good  and  rirtuous.to 
impose  a  restraint  upon  nee  stronger  than  Bow  Street  or  the  Old 
Bailey  can  apply  ;  and  in  all  probability  to  convert  the  offices  of 
Hr.  Recorder  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Ketch  into  sinecures.* 

*  Lei  m  mpposs  tin  >  moment  that  tha  adoption  of  this  hypothesis  would 
rMllj  have  all  the  efficacy  that  if  pretended,  it  would  then  be  deeirable  that  tl 
■hoold  turn  out  (o  be  true  :  bat  would  that  afford  any  pioof  of  tha  hypotheilB  ^ 
If;  in  a  diapated  qneation,  you  tell  me  that  I  shall  have  a  larire  oitato,  ifl  am 
eoDvioced  that  jrou  are  in  the  right ;  undonbtedl;  I  shall  desira  with  all  my 
heart  to  find  that  you  are  right :  bat  I  cannot  be  otmvinced  of  it,  unless  your 
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What  hai  b«f<n  the  ttfnt  of  thii  great  diseoreiy  am  iti  ao- 
thorT— Wlist  are  the  fim-fniiii  of  ihii  new  ethicat  power  1— 
A  Kcries  of  Qitiziitic  aliacki  on  coDspiraior*  and  partiea,  b>  pnre- 
Ijr  itnnKinnry  as  the  gianli  and  cattle*  eacnuDtered  bj'  lie  Koigbt 
of  La  Maiiclia:  of  unfitunded  cbargea  and  mngry  inractive,  ub- 
diiffuiaed  and  elnrin^  national  {Hniiahty,  unreaMiiiable  naiioaal 
anlipaihy.  unmerited  and  unprovided  abtue  of  the  writera  of  a 
whole  nationfafrordanoterwhclDiiDgproof  of  iu  complete  niaral 
inefficBcj. 

Tlieie  magnificent  deiiims  are  inrempted  b;  a  conapiruig 
band  of  aceptiCR  and  French  |)h_viioi<>giil«,— by  aneat  of  ptottera 
broUKhl  forth  all  at  onre  on  thin  gro^n  table,  and  tbrealening,  in 
the  nuiae  and  alnrin  which  preceded  their  diacorery,  aa  well  aaia 
their  utter  imtifinificaDCj  and  faarmluiwDeaa  when  diicoTcred,  to 
ec}i]Ma  even  ilw  greeii-hac  conviiinicj'  of  another  place.  Tba 
fonndfttiona  of  inoniliiy  unde ''mined,  end  relipnu  endangered  by 
a  little  tUMUHi'm,  and  a  litlle  ridicule  ofthe  eleciro-rbemical  hjr- 
potheiin  uf  life  !  Thua  the  |>itii*eaw>r  nf  a  (pacific  endeavon  to 
frighten  people  by  the  mnnt  hvely  piclum  of  their  danger ;  that 
ibejr  may  receive,  with  a  hi^lier  upiaioa  of  ita  virtuea  and  impor- 
tBDce,  fail  preteptled  infallible  remedy. 

I  ahall  not  iniult  your  under«iai)ding«  by  formally  proving  that 
tbif  physiological  doctrine  never  baa  afforded,  and  never  can  af- 
ford, any  mipp^irt  to  religion  i>r  moral* ;  and  thai  ihe  great  truth*, 
aoimpariant  to  innnkind.  rent  on  a  perfectly  different,  and  far 
more  lolid  foundaiinn.  If  they  could  be  endanjcered  at  all  by  tba 
discuisions.  with  which  we  amu«e  ourfelvea,  it  would  be  by  untel- 
tling  tbein  fmra  their  natural  and  firm  e«tabtisbment  in  (he  natu- 
ral feeling*  and  pro]ieniiitiei<,  in  the  common  aense,  in  the  mutual 
wont*  and  relations  of  mankind,  and  erecting  them  anew  on  (be 
artificial  and  nitlen  foundation  of  these  untubatantial  apeculattnna, 
or  on  the  equally  uiiaafe  ground  of  abatnua  mctapbyaical  r^ 
searches.* 

arffunienti  mhould  ba  Kiund  •atiubclery.  bi  ths  same  *ny,  in  loMinit  up  fa* 
hMd*  and  tula,  ir  [  am  to  lecpiTn  ii  (ninra  provided  tail*  turn  op.  and  a  hoa- 
drad  If  il  ihoutd  ba  headn,  this  difltrencc  d>JM  not  at  all  incnan  tha  chancaa 
of  the  latter  eveat,  hovevct  j^  ma;  operate  no  m;  aiafaea 

*Tbe  profbnnd,  the  virlamu.  and  fervgnllj  pioas  Fiscal  acknorMged 
what  all  SDuad  theologisin  mvnuin,  tkst  the  immortalitT  nf  Ibe  aoal,  tba 
urea  tmtba  of  lalifMi,  sad  ih*  «"-■'-—>-'  ptiBeifha  d"  nonls,  eaanot  ba 
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As  to  the  charge  itself,  of  bringing  forward  doctrines  with  any 
design  hostile  to  the' principles  or  opinions,  on  which  the  welfare 
of  society  depend? :  or  with  any  other  intention,  except  that  of 
displaying  to  you  the  impartial  result  of  my  own  reflections  and 
researches ;  I  reply  in  one  word,— ^that  it  is  false.  I  beg  you,  in- 
deed, to  observe,  that  I  have  only  remarked  on  the  opinions  of 
others  ;  1  have  adduced  none  of  my  own.  I  profess  an  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  disclosed  by  experience ;  and  find  my  knowledge  on  this 
subject  reduced  to  the  simple  result  of  observation,  that  certain 
phenomena  occur  in  certain  organic  textures.*  To  the  question, 
what  opinions  I  would  substitute  in  place  of  those  to  which  I  ob- 
ject, I  answer  none.  Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error :  he  is  near* 
er  to  truth,  who  believes  notlnng,  than  he  who  believes  what  is 
wrong. 

And  here  I  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting,  in  tlie  strongest 

demonstrably  proved  by  mere  reason ;  and  that  revelation  alone  is  capable  of 
dissipating  the  uncertainties,  which  perplex  those  who  inquire  too  curiously 
into  the  sources  of  these  important  principles.  All  will  acknowledge,  that,  a0 
no  other  remedy  can  be  so  perfect  and  satisfiustory  as  this,  no  other  can  be  ne- 
cessary, if  we  resort  to  this  with  firm  faith.  How  many  persons  could  be  found 
whose  belief  in  a  Deity  rests  on  the  chain  of  reasoning  in  Clark's  DemonstrO' 
tion  of  the  Being  and  MtrUnUes  of  God;  or  in  Kant's  Einzig  ntOglicke  Bs* 
weisgrund  zu  einer  Demonstration  das  Daseyn  Oottes  f  How  many  are  there 
who  have  had  perseverance  enough  to  go  through  the  chain  of  argument  in 
these  works  ?  If  the  dose  and  profound  reasoning  and  the  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  of  Clark  and  Kant  have  been  employed  to  little  purpose  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, what  are  we  to  expect  from  this  pretended  Hunterian  theory  of  life  ? 

*  The  author  of  the  Physiological  Lectures  entertains  some  peculiar  views 
concerning  the  evidence,  on  which  we  are  to  rely  in  our  physical  researches^ 
which  probably  furnish  a  clue  to  the  peculiar  results  at  wliich  he  has  arrived. 
He ''  confides  more  in  the  eye  of  reason  than  in  that  of  sense ;  and  would 
rather  form  opinions  firom  analogy,  than  firom  the  imperfect  evidence  of  sight  ;'* 
p.  203,  where  the  expression  is  employed  in  discussing  a  question  of  ikct.  The 
same  statement,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  occurs  in  several  other  places.— 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  with  each  other,  and  wtih  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  lectures,  I  consider  their  meaning  to  be,  that  when  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  is  at  variance  with  preconceived  notions,  or  the  constnic- 
tions,  combinations,  or  other  operations  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  author  re- 
jects the  former  and  adheres  to  the  latter.  As  the  author  must  bo  the  best 
judge  of  the  relative  value  belonging  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  and 
that  of  his  fancy,  imagination,  and  other  imtemal  powers,  it  is  fkir  to  presume 
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termi,— in  behtlf  of  tbe  intereata  of  KieDec,  uid  of  that  free  dir- 
CUHJOB,  which  is  «MenUii)  to  iu  •ucccmTuI  cultivMion, — ogainu 
Um  ttiempt  lo  itifle  impartial  inquir/  hj  an  ouicr;  of  pernicious 
Mndenc;;  and  againn  pencning  Kiencc  and  literature,  which 
Daturat]]r  tend  to  bring  mankind  accjiiaioted  with  each  other,  to 
tbe  anti-iocial  pnrpoM  of  iaflaming  and  prolonging  natiunat  pn- 
jadice  and  animoMty.  Lettera  have  been  called  the  tongue  of  lb* 
world ;  and  M:ieiice  majr  be  regarded  in  the  Mine  light.  Thej 
aupply  common  ohjecta  of  inlercat,  in  which  the  aelfiih  uotocial 
leelingi  are  nut  called  into  action,  and  thua  the^  promote  new 
frienJfthipB  among  nationi.  Through  them,  di*tant  p<-ople  be- 
come capable  of  conrenung;  and  losing  bj  degree*  the  uwkward- 
neu  of  nrangeri,  and  tbe  moroaenCM  of  •uspicion,  they  leam  to 
know  and  understand  each  other.  -  Science,  the  partiaan  of  no 
country,  but  tbe  beneficent  [uitroneH  of  all,  liai  liberallv  ojwned 
a  temple  where  all  may  meet.  She  never  inquires  about  the  ctiun- 
try  or  »ecl  of  thoM  who  neek  nilmiTiiiinn  ; — nbr  never  nllots  a 
higher  or  a  lower  place  from  exapjierated  naiionni  claimi,  or  un- 
founded national  anii]>Bthie«.  Hrr  influence  oo  the  mind,  like 
that  of  the  wn  on  the  chilled  earth,  haa  long  been  prejiaring  it  for 
higher  cultivation,  and  further  improvement.  The  philoaophcr  of 
one  country  chould  not  tee  anenrmy  in  the  philoaopber  of  another: 
be  tlionld  take  hi*  aeat  in  (be  temple  of  Science,  and  aak  not  who 
siti  bcMide  him.  Tbe  tavage  notion  of  a  natural  enemy  «liuuld 
be  bani*hed  from  this  sanctuary,  where  all,  from  whatcrer  quar- 
ter, shoidd  be  rcgHrded  a*  of  one  great  family  ;  and  being  en- 
gaged in  ptuwiits  calculated  to  increaie  the  general  sum  of  hap- 
pines*,  should  tiever  exercise  intolerance  towards  each  other,  no 
a**ume  that  right  of  arraigning  the  motive*  and  design*  of  other*, 
which  belongs  only  to  tbe  Being  who  can  penetrate  tbe  recessca 
of  the  human  heart ; — an  a**umplion  which  i*  so  well  reprobated 
hj  our  great  poet : 

Lat  DM  lliii  WNk  nnknowmf  band 

Prenune  tliy  boha  to  throw  ; 
And  deal  damDatioo  roand  ths  land 

On  MC  KI  jodgs  U17  G» 

Ihal  ha  haa  BiareiMd  aaoonddMcratioa  io  this  very  unportani  determination 
It  ia  ho  a  SIM  ratlin  nareaaonabh  tar  him  to  aip«ct  that  olhara  abooU  rely  on 
tta  watkiop  of  Ilia  &acy  in  prcftisnce  to  ths  evidenca  of  tbcii  omi  ■emn 
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In  the  Introductory  Lecture*  of  last  year,  I  attempted  to  sketch 
out  to  you  the  history  of  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  to  select  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  establish- 
ing and  advancing  the  science ;  and  to  assign  to  each  his  proper 
share  of  praise.  At  the  same  time  that  I  found  it  a  pleasing  task 
to  review  the  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  so  interesting  a 
science,  and  to  award  the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude  to  so  many 
useful  labors,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 
you  to  know  to  whose  talents  and  to  whose  exertions  zoology  had 
been  indebted. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  historical  review  having  been  neces- 
sarily short,  the  names  of  many  were  omitted  ;  and  others  were  no- 
ticed more  briefly  than  the  number,  extent,  and  importance  of 
their  contributions  to  science  would  have  deserved.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  many  illustrious  foreigners,  towards 
some  of  whom  I  shall  now  make  up  for  that  neglect. 

The  temple  of  science  has  not  been  raised  to  its  present  com- 
manding height,  or  decorated  with  its  beautiful  proportions  and 
embellishments,  by  the  exertions  of  any  one  country.  If  we  obsti- 
nately shut  our  eyes  to  all  that  other  nations  have  contributed,  we 
shall  survey  only  a  few  columns  of  the  majestic  fabric,  and  never 
rise  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
whole.  Our  insular  situation,  by  restricting  intercourse,  has  con- 
tributed to  generate  a  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  an  unreasona- 
ble notion  of  our  own  importance,  which  is  oflen  ludicrous ;  al- 
ways to  be  regretted  ;  and  in  many  cases  strong  enough  to  resist 
all  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule.  We  should  consider  what 
we  think  of  these  national  prejudices,  when  we  observe  them  in 
others :  when  we  see  the  Turks  summing  up  all  their  contempt 
for  their  more  polished  neighbors,  in  the  short  but  expressive 
phrase  of  Christian  dogs  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  China  acccepting 
presents  from  the  King  of  England,  because  it  is  a  principle  of 
the  celestial  empire  to  show  indulgence  |and  condescension  to- 
wards pettty  states. 

Science  requires  an  expanded  mind,  a  view  that  embraces  the 

*  See  Introduction  to  Comptirativc  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


unircrsG.  Initead  of  ibutling  himseirap  in  an  idaiid,  and  *bu*> 
ing  all  lite  reM  of  mankind,  the  philompher  ahiwld  make  iIm 
world  his  country ;  and  should  (rampk  beneaili  hia  feet  lh»M  |>te- 
judiron,  wliiel)  the  vul^r  to  fondly  hu|;  to  tbrir  bowims.  Ha 
•hnuld  iwerp  away  from  hi*  mind  (he  dust  and  cobwebs  of  na- 
tional partiality  and  enmilyi  whirh  darken  and  disliTi  ilic  per- 
GC|itinni,  and  fetter  lite  opprattcma  of  inipllert.— if  ilic  hxc  of 
■cicnce  nnd  lilM-nil  riews  are  not  sufficient  li>  repress  the  nniay 
olitnuiiin  of  national  claims,  conHiderattiins  of  iHilirv  may  furnish 
Ihc  motive.  Thf  cnuniry  which  hns  rcntly  done  the  most  for  sci- 
ence, will  certainlv  he  the  laiii  to  aviwrt  its  preleniioni' ;  and* 
readinens  to  alhiw  tlie  merits  of  oiliers  will  be  the  most  powerful 
means,  next  to  modesty  and  diffidence,  of  recommending  nur  own 
toHlteiiiion.  If  wc  could  come  to  the  ulrnnge  resolution  of  attend* 
in;  only  to  what  lias  b<:cn  dune  by  P.nf^lisliinen  in  comparative 
uuiiomy  and  //mingy,  w«>  kIuhiIJ  have  to  go  hack  in  the  scicnca 
fifty  ,>parit  ar  more  :  in  shun,  to  o  state  of  comparative  dorkncu. 
Fur  Mich  it  niuat  lie  deemed,  if  wc  excluded  the  mrong  light  which 
hoK  hccn  thrown  on  ihcite  Milijects  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Friince. 

*!  lie  only  parnllol  to  such  a  proceeding  is  that  afforded  by  tlie 
Cahjili  Ohax,  in  bin  sentence  on  (he  Alexandrian  Library.  Thi<i 
iiiniirant  fanatic  devoted  to  tlie  flames  tlie  intellectual  treasure, 
accumulated  by  the  taste,  the  learning,  nnd  the  munificence  of 
many  kings ;  obiirrving.  that  the  l>o<ik«,  if  they  a«[recd  with  the 
Koran,  were  superfluous,  nnd  need  nut  be  preserrcd;  iflbey  dif- 
fered from  it,  imjiiiiu*,  and  ought  to  be  desimved. 

If  this  eztrnonlinary  kind  of  exrhignm  were  realiTcd,  wliat 
would  be  the  reMilt  1  A  great  nnimi-al  idol  niuM  be  ret  up;  nnd 
we  shiiuld  Iw  Gonipelk'il  to  1m>w  down  and  wnrohip  it,  under  the 
penalty  of  lining  ihruwn  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  offrnd- 
ed  national  pride. 

At  the  first  institution  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
•Bees,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  someof 
iu  members  occupied  lliemsclvcs  with  the  very  useful  unilerlnking 
of  nbserrtng  and  dissecting  t^veral  nninialH,  of  describing  nnd  il- 
lattrating  them  by  figiirc]<.  The  value  of  their  labours  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  their  hnvini;  been  several  tiroes  republished  in 
Twinai  feme,   and  translated  inte  Latin,  English,  and  other  Ian- 
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^ages.  Being  drawn  entirely  from  observation,  their  historiea 
will  ever  possess  the  value  inseparable  from  faithful  delineations 
of  nature.  Thej  have  described  forty-seven  animals,  and  repre- 
sented their  external  figure  and  internal  structure,  in  ninety  folio 
plates.  As  examples  of  their  knowledge,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  you  will  find  in  their  work  an  account  of  the  cells  in 
the  camel's  stomach,  which  hold  the  water, — a  point  of  structure 
and  economy  so  strikingly  suited  to  the  parched  and  sandy  re- 
gions of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  these  animals  inhabit :  all  com- 
munication and  commerce  across  these  extensive  wastes  would  be 
impossible  without  a  race  of  animals  possessing  that  power  of 
bearing  the  privation  of  water,  which  this  structure  confers. — 
They  describe  the  air-cells  and  the  gastric  glands  of  birds ;  and 
the  curious  mechanism  of  the  membrana  nictitans,  or  third  eye- 
lid. Of  many  animals  we  know  little  more,  to  the  present  day, 
than  what  they  have  told  us. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
whose  members  we  owe  these  spleifdid  and  useful  labors,  was 
founded  by  Louis  XIV,  and  his  minister  Colbert;  when  we  re- 
view the  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which  adorn  the  annals  o£ 
that  body  ;  and  bring  together  the  almost  numberless  accessions 
to  every  branch  of  science,  which  have  been  the  fruit  of  their  ex- 
ertions through  the  reign  of  their  despotic  founder,  and  his  no 
less  despotic  successors  down  to  the  present  time ; — we  are  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  encouragement  of 
this  branch  of  human  knowledge  (the  sciences)  is  not  confined  to 
free  forms  of  government,  and  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
hostile  to  their  progress,  even  in  the  most  despotic.  Absolute 
rulers  indeed,  so  far  from  having  any  interest  in  shackling  or  im- 
peding scientific  or  literary  inquiries,  have  an  obvious  and  strong 
motive  for  aiding  and  promoting  them.  They  afford  a  safe  and 
harmless  employment  to  many  active  spirits,  who  might  other- 
wise take  a  fancy  to  look  into  politics  and  lawS) — ^to  investigate 
the  source,  form,  duties,  and  proceedings  of  governments,  and  the 
I'ights  of  the  governed.  A  wise  despot  will  be  glad  to  see  such 
dangerous  topics  exchanged  for  inquiries  into  the  history  of  a 
plant  or  animal ;  into  the  properties  of  a  mineral  or  the  form  of  a 
ibssil ;  into  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  old  Roman  or  Grecian  crocke- 
ry ;  or  the  appropriation  of  a  mutilated  statue  to  its  rightful  own- 


cr  ID  omn  bcftlhcB  goddcrr.  Shntlinf  oat  tbe  hnoHUi  miMl  fraat 
■ome  o(  iu  moat  interMtini;  Mad  imporuut  cxcHratoni,  be  will 
open  ereiT  other  psili  ■■  videU  «■  poMible. 

When  tbe  French  Ackdemicwiu  diicoaiinued  their  reieuebea 
and  publication*,  the  oppannniiin  or  zoological  inijairr,  which 
the  ro^al  acnaferiea  had  afforded  them,  pvwd  into  ihe  hands  of 
Bi;rpoM  and  VAVBttrm*,  who  employed  ibem  with  equal  indiutrj, 
and  equal  adrantaj^  to  Rcience.  When  the  direction  of  the  Jar- 
■lin  dea  I'lnnica  was  eonfided  to  BurroK,  he  formed  the  twofold 
pmjiv.t,  commenmiraie  in  boldnea*  and  magnificence  with  hii  own 
leniu*,— thai  of  a<p«embling  Miect  and  well-arranfed  rpecimeaa 
ofall  iiaiurnl  prodiiationi,  to  niliihit  lo  mankind  tbe  fertility  and 
nxittf  of  nature,  and  the  formation  of  a  more  durtiUe  monument, 
on  which  he  proposed  to  rn^rarc  ilie  liiMory  or  annals  of  this  wl- 
inirahln  nature.  The  iinmenMiy  tif  tlic  dp»i;ni.  which  be  wa*  well 
•ware  of,  did  not  tli«c'mra)(e  liim  froin  ibe  attempt :  it  onlj  ex- 
cited him  to  i;xtenil  hi*  resourcc-i  hv  i-nllinj  in  other  aid.  lli^ 
discernment  dim-overi-d  the  very  <|iitiliiiei>  he  «anled,  in  the  mo- 
dent.  |>iitieiit,  fieriirverini;,  yet  r^alou*  OArBENTON,  who  was  bom 
at  the  name  iilnce  with  himself  (Monlbar  in  Btn-gundy.)  and  with 
whom  he  hnil  Iwren  aciitiainted  from  iofancj.  Destined  by  hia 
father  for  the  cliurcb,  D.\i  bfvton  wcnl  to  Paris  lo  tiiuly  theolo- 
gy, but  lie  n|i|>lii;d  in  Rccrcl  t»  mnlicine,  and  panicnlarly  anato- 
my :  mill  witcn  liiit  father's  death  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  bent 
of  hi*  own  ini.'bnnlinn,  he  adopted  ilic  medical  profetsion,  and  be- 
gnn  to  prariieo  it  in  bis  native  place,  when  OcrruN  invited  him 
Iu  Pnrii,  and  procured  for  him  the  situations  of  keeper  and  de- 
monstrator of  the  cabit»et  of  natural  history.  Their  asiociatioD 
prcMnted  ihe  sint^ilar  s|>eciBcle  of  iwo  men  with  hi|;h  yet  differ- 
ent qiialificatiunH,  unitinic  their  efTons  without  impairing  tbeir 
energy,  and  combininf;  tlie  lights  ifacy  derived  from  rarious  sour- 
cen  only  to  increniie  their  inteniiity,  and  to  tbrAW  them  with  great- 
er cflf'ct  on  the  objrclM  ihey  Inilh  wished  to  illuminate.  In  the 
grent  work,  so  honorable  to  (he  country  which  gave  it  birth,  cos- 
laiuiiig  the  result  of  titeir  associated  labors,  the  share  contributed 
by  l>At'BflNTiiN  is  the  internal  and  external  description  af  183  an- 
imals, several  of  which  had  neither  been  observed  nor  described 
before  by  nniuralisls.  Tlie  useful  facts  accumulated  by  him,  in  the 
eourw  of  many  years  devoted  lo  this  undertakine.  are  presented 


in  a  fwm  so  uupretending,  that  they  are  overpowerod  and  thiown 
into  the  back-ground  by  the  grand  and  impoxing  general  views, 
the  beautiful  particular  descriptions,  and  tbe  eloquence  at  once 
majestic  and  captiratiog,  of  the  French  Plin  j. 

So  great  were  the  care  and  accuracy  of  Daubbnton,  in  regi» 
tering  the  facts  whicli  he  observed,  that,  in  spite  of  their  number, 
we  can  hardly  detect  an  error.  He  admitted  nothing,  but  what 
be  saw  himself;  without  indulging  in  those  bold  hypotheses,  for 
which  BuFPON  had  so  marked  a  predilection  ;  without  even 
drawing  those  general  conclusiona,  which  might  have  been  most 
naturally  deduced  from  his  obserrations.  Here  perhaps  his  re- 
serve was  excessive ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  Camper  observed  of 
him,  that  he  did  not  know  himself  how  many  things  he  bad  dis- 
covered. 

The  anatomical  descriptions  and  plates  of  Dadbenton  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  valuable  part  of  tl>e  work  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Buffon  :  and  they  will  retain  this  value,  as  the 
sterling  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  nature  ever  does;  while  the 
base  metal  of  hypothesis  and  speculation,  detected  by  a  little 
wearing,  is  soon  cunsigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion.  Dadbeh- 
TON  therefore,  idthough  the  author  of  no  work  published  in  his 
own  name  (except  Eome  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,)  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
in  that  list  of  illustrious  modenu,  who  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  zoology  with  enlarged  views  and  on  proper  principles. 

Camper  and  Pallab  were  cotemporary  with  DAesBNTON.  An- 
imated with  the  true  feeling  for  nature,  they  devoted  themselvoa 
to  her  stady  with  that  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  genius-  Tbe 
zoologists  of  Europe  have  assigned  to  them,  with  one  accord,  the 
highest  rank  in  the  temple  of  Science;  and  point  them  out  with 
one  consent,  as  belonging  to  that  small  class  who  have  contribu- 
ted signally  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  natural  knowledge. — 
Where  will  any  sceptical  opponent  of  their  claims  find  juitifica* 
tion  ofhis  dissent  from  the  public  voice  so  strongly  expressed  in 
their  favour  1  Let  him  seek  it  in  their  works,  and  his  doubts 
will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Although  Camper  occupied  at  different  times  the  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine  at  Francker,  Aroslei- 
dam,  and  Gronini^n, — although  he  filled  various  civil  sitnations, 
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«iid  wrote  on  manj  lubjecti  in  Aouomj,  midwiferji  turfery,  neil- 
icine,  and  the  fine  arti.  he  found  leiiure  for  hi*  fnvorite  puriuiis. 
lie  collected  a  very  valoable  DiuMum  in  coinparkti*c  anatomft 
made  numerous  diuectioni  of  rare  and  inierutum  aniinali,  and 
delinonted  ihetr  itructura  in  thai  aiinple  but  esjircssiTe  Hyle,  iu 
which  he  has  given  as  the  admirable  cngraTings  of  the  nrm  and 
pelris.  The  air^clla  in  the  bones  of  Inrdt,  tlieir  cninmmiicaliona 
and  uses :  the  nrgan  of  facariai{  in  liKbes  and  whales  ;  the  anuo- 
iny  uf  the  oranK-uinng,  the  elephant,  the  reiindeer,  and  the  Suf 
inam  load  :  the  organs  of  the  voiLC  in  mookeys.  the  bead  af  the 
two-horned  rhinoceros,  and  fosailo  uiienlogy ,  are  some  of  tbe  Mib- 
jecls  which  he  lias  succesefullj  illustraird.* 

No  man  entered  the  path  of  zoology  with  grealrr  udowt  or 
pursued  it  with  more  perse verani^e  and  succeaii,  than  Pstbr 
Simon  Pallas,  the  son  nf  a  sur^c>»  of  Uerliu.  His  whole  life 
indeed  was  only  a  wicceision  of  Inlx'ri  dvntied  lo  the  rxtensioa 
of  natural  knowledge.  In  |Hu«ing  over  ilie  wide  field  of  zoolo^ 
the  student  wilt  see  hi«  nniue  in  all  iiuurtcts.  end  everywhere  u 
tlie  index  of  Hotnc  iiiiportBQt  diitcovery.  -Should  be  wish  to  sur- 
vey any  purl  of  the  territory  more  iiiiiiuiely,  Pallai  will  be  his 
aafest  ^ide.  lie  published  eighteen  separate  works,  several  of 
them  bulky,  and  in  many  rolumen  :  and  be  contributed  fifty-fire 
papers  to  farioua  learned  societieH.t — When  the  valtieof  writinga 
is  so  universally  recognised,  as  in  tlie  case  of  a  IIaller  and  a  Pal- 
las, their  numerical  amount  is  a  measure  pf  the  obligntioni  under 
which  science  lies  to  (heir  authors.  He  acquired  very  rapidly 
the  learned  andthe  mudvrn  languages,  and  studied  natural  hiiiorj, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  other  branches  of  die  medical  pro- 
fession.under  the  best  teachers  that  Germany  and  Hollaad  afford- 
ed. His  taste  for  xoology  was  strondy  marked  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, wlwD  be  sketched  out  an  .arrangement  of  birds  on  his  own 
notions,  and  made  observations  on  the  lame  of  the  lepidoptera, 
particularly  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they  possess 
the  sense  of  bearing,  which  be  settled  in  the  affirmatire.     His  In- 

'  His  nrioiu  wnriu  an  ODOmentml  in  ths  JtMca  d»  l»  Vu  tt  da  Ecriu  4t 
f.  Camper,  prefiied  la  the  (Enrm.  tan.  i. 
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augural  Tfaeaiflt  Dt  infestis  niventibus  intra  viventia  (that  is,  On  an* 
imals  which  li?e  in  the  bodies  of  others,)  published  in  1761,  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  still  read  with  information 
and  pleasure ;  although  the  important  subject,  on  which  it  treats, 
has  received  so  much  additional  hght  from  the  researches  of  sub- 
sequent naturalists.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance,  this  produc- 
tion of  the  young  P^vllas  was  much  the  best  book  for  the  infor- 
mation it  contained  and  the  views  it  disclosed.  He  proves  in  it, 
from  his  own  investigations,  the  vitality  of  the  hydatid  ;  and  de- 
xnonstrates  the  structure  of  the  head  of  the  tape-worm  :  he  also 
shows  the  general  objectiona  to  the  Linniean  class  Vermes.  For 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  pursuits  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  England  :  employing  himself  particularly  on  the  coasts  in  in- 
vestigating the  structure  and  habits  of  marine  animals,  many  of 
which  he  has  described.  His  Elenchus  Zoophytorum^  a  work  both 
copious  and  profound,  his  Aiiscf.Uanea  Zoologica  and  Spicilegia 
Zooiogia^  most  rich  repositories  of  information  on  various  depart- 
ments of  our  science,  were  published  within  a  few  years  after  hia 
Inaugural  Thesis.  These  valuable  works  fully  justify  the  eulogi- 
um  of  the  judicious  and  impartial  Hallbr,  who  pronounces  their 
author  '*  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  comparative  anatomy." 

Zoology  had  hitherto  been  to  Pallas  a  kind  of  passion,  rather 
tkan  an  ordinary  pursuit ;  he  followed  the  impulse  of  his  ardent 
feeling  for  nature,  without  looking  to  ulterior  objects.  His  zeal, 
talents,  and  information,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention ;  and 
they  pointed  him  out  to  the  great  Catharine,— who  seemed  to 
feel  for  science  a  kind  of  manly  love,  and  who  promoted  it  like 
an  Empress, — as  a  proper  person  for  her  truly  grand  design  of 
exploring  the  vast  regions  that  owned  her  sway,  of  describing  the 
coontries,  their  productions,  and  inhabitants.  His  histories  of 
these  travels  abound  with  information  on  all  points  :  I  may  par- 
ticularly mention,  in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  his  very  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  the  various  native  tribes  scattered  over 
the  immense  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  previously  very  im- 
perfectly known ;  and  his  copious  details  in  zoology. 

The  fatigues  of  these  travels  impaired  a  constitution  never  ve- 
ry robust ;  and  a  subsequent  less  extensive  excursion  in  the  south- 
ern regions  of  the  Russian  empire  weakened  it  still  further.    Yet 


Im  mftenrarda  pahlkhit  kis  Noem  ^tdtt  Qmaimftiim  i  Gliriitm 
OrJimt,  the  bnt  moaofnph^  we  powaw  in  the  dan  HatnmKlia, 
■nd  dininguiabml  bj  charmeiera  which  few  naturalists  baT«  been 
able  to  impnM  on  their  writing*.  He  not  only  KCcurnteJy  de- 
Kribeatbe  aaimala,  and  their  anatomy,  bat  deiaili  their  habit*. 
and  in  many  casea  addi  rahiable  phyiiulofical  inrnrmation  on  their 
tcraperatnre. 

After  lirinf  aoma  year*  in  the  Crimea,  on  estate*  ^ren  hitn  by 
ibe  Evpreae,  he  returned,  toward*  the  close  of  hi*  life,  to  Berlin; 
where.  Tor  aotDe  monthi  before  the  event,  be  was  admonished  by 
|iain  and  increasing  weakness  of  his  approaching  end.  Like 
■Mny  prolenan  of  oar  an,  he  obsiinaiety  refused  totake  physic  ; 
exhibiting  tkat  want  of  fluth,  which,  whether  or  not  it  diminishes 
the  ehanes  of  salvation,  certainly  amuses  the  profane.  He  died 
■a  he  Ured,  engaged  in  zoological  pursuits ;  for  his  laiil  ocrupa- 
tion  waa  that  of  arranging  )>apcrs,  and  giving  ilirectinns  fur  a 
grand  work  be  had  been  Innf^  iwv[tBring  on  ibc  animals  of  the 
Buasian  empire ;  destined  to  illustrate  their  mructure  and  func- 
tions, a*  well  a*  natural  hiattM?.  This,*  or  at  least  some  portion 
<tf  it,  i*  printed,  but  I  believe  not  yet  published. 

Perfaap*  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  merits  of  Halle* 
in  Gomparatire  anatomy,  before  an  suiliencn  umloubteilly  fami- 
liar with  the  works,  and  therefore  fully  able  to  appnK-iatc  the 
greatest  ornament  of  our  profession.  I  must  bowpTcr  obwrve, 
that  he  saw  the  subject  in  its  just  light :  he  perceived  clearly  tbnt 
the  physiology  of  an  organ  could  not  be  complete  unlit  ils  slrnc- 
mre  had  been  eiomined  in  every  class  of  animals, — until  all  iis 
nodillcations  and  their  effects  had  been  noted.  Hence  each  sec- 
tion of  bis  immortal  work  contains  a  collection  of  all  the  facts 
then  known  respecting  the  structure  of  animal*  as  well  as  of  man. 

At  Ais  favorable  era,  when  tlie  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened, 
•sd  nctire  minds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  zoologi- 
cal mad  physiological  investigations,  Hr.  Huntib  commenced  hi* 
career.  He  enjoyed  the  great  advantage,  of  singular  importance 
to  OB  uneducated  and  unlearned  man,  of  being  initiated  in  these 

'Am^al^Imfrii  Hetiri.  Ruoatrai  infirai*  as,  in  bis  lib  of  PtLUt. 
thit  h*  kad  seen  ths  leit  of  th>  Brsl  vefama,  aad  p*it  of  tba  Kcond ;  and 
giv**  soM*  aoenuit  of  the  olqset  lad  eonlaat*  t£  tba  work.  Bt^nnge.  •  Ni. 
u.U|. 
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pursuits  b^  hia  brother,  the  most  ■ecotnplubei]  and  learned  anst- 
omial.  umI  then  the  moat  acute  phjaiologiil,  of  tbia  or  an^  other 
country.  From  Dr.  W.  HuNTKa,  who  fint  taught  him,  and  Tram 
the  numerona  able  men  brought  up  io  the  aame  school,  Mr.  Hdk- 
TKK  learned  in  the  ahorteat  way  whatever  could  be  deriTed  from 
hooka,  and  becfune  aequainted  with  the  labors  and  discoveries  of 
all  other  countries."  Thus  hia  genius  was  excited  and  inrigorat- 
ed,  without  being  deadened  hy  the  toil  of  studjr, — refreahed  bj 
these  supplies,  it  became  capabls  of  higher  and  stronger  fiights, 
and  soared  to  an  eleration,  which  we  cannot  estimate  jostlj  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  point  of  departure.  Yet  he 
never  forgot  that  the  phjsiologiat  ia  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  naturo ;  and  however  Uttis  conversant  be  may  have  been  with 
human  works,  no  man  ever  conaulted  with  a  more  attrotive  and 
scrutinizing  eye  the  book  of  nature,  which  always  instructs,  end 
never  deceives  us.  Hia  museum  will  teach  us  how  he  endeavored 
to  learn  the  atructure, — and  the  records  of  his  obaervationi  and 
experimenta  will  ahow  how  he  inquired  into  the  actions  of  living 

*  Tha  unriTalled  opportaiutiei  of  education  and  infiiTimtioD  enjojad  bj  Mr. 
Hdhter  are  ler;  propaily  ■ut«d  bj  tha  tathor  oTtba  Pbyriologieal  L«etDMa, 
p.  8.  He  nupTiaea  na  aAaiwaid*  by  comparing  him  to  FktiantDS  the  aatnoo- 
met,  vho  becanM  acqaainled  with  tha  phenomena  of  the  beavsnlj  bodiea,  and 
conatnicted  charta  and  inatnimenta,  while  a  ahepberd'a  boy.  In  original  in- 
■truction,  in  ncquaintaiice  with  the  moat  improved  atate  of  acience,  and  with 
the  labora  of  thoae  bj  whom  it  had  been  thna  advanced,  the  two  individoala 
eibibit  a  comptete  contraat,  inatead  of  reaemblanee.  The  repreaentation  that 
Mr.  HarTBB  waatbe  6nt,in  thia  or  in  any  country,  wbo  4ndied  eomparttive 
analamr  and  phjoology  eztanaively,  in  order  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  oni 
own  animal  economy  (Phyiiol.  Lect.  p.  6  and  SOI),  eeema  to  m«  t>  onlbrtu- 
n*te  aa  the  compariMHi  of  HuHTrn  to  FiRonoR.  Without  mentioning  Oi- 
i,BH,  whoso  labor*,  although  be  lived  ao  many  centnriei  ago,  ought  not  to  be 
SiTgotten ;  withoat  enumerating  the  loog  list  of  ilhutriatK  men  who  devoted 
UienuelTe*  wHb  ao  much  laal  and  aoccMa  to  Mmparative  anatomy  and  phyai- 
ologyiathe  17th  century,  whoae  name*  are  oonneded  with  all  tbe  leading 
diacoveriea  in  those  aciencea ;  and  wboae  wraka,  occuppng  the  aixth  book  of 
lIiLUB'i  Biiliothtea  Anatomica,  under  the  title  of  "  Animalium  Inciaionoa," 
eontun  manj  of  the  (acta  pabtiifaed  aa  new  by  the  modema ;  the  name  of 
HiBVET  immediately  mggaita  itaelf,  aa  aufBcient  to  refute  tbia  aaarrtion.  The 
reaeaTchea  of  tbia  great  man  on  the  circulation  and  genarUion,  show  that  he 
was  fiiUy  aware  what  aaaistance  might  be  derived  from  the  diaaection  and  ob- 
aorvation  ofanimaliioiUuEtrating  the  structure  and  finietiama  of  man,  and  that 
he  know  well  how  l«  avail  binuelfofil.  Btt  tntredaetion l»  Comp»rtti»f 
■    .InMomy  and  Pkynotofy,  p.  41  et  leq. 


beiDft.  Such  wen  iba  bmum  in  bia  opinioD  beit  calculated  Iv 
anfiitd  the  nmture  of  lift ;  ibe  chkraeten  of  which  be  hsa  drawtiT 
not  with  the  wBvering  outline  sod  undefined  furmi  of  ■{wculsiion, 
&»"  in  the  gvidj  and  deluaiTe  linu  of  hypothctii,  but  with  tbe 
firm  touch  that  real  obaenation  alone  could  give,  and  id  the  »o- 
ber  colorinf  of  that  nature  with  which  he  was  ao  well  acquaint- 
ed. 

He  ieldom  ventured  into  the  regiona  of  apeculation ;  and  tbm 
fruit*  of  bia  eicuninns,  when  he  did  thiu  indulge  himaelf,  arc  not 
•alculated  to  make  n*  regret  thejr  were  to  few.  They  bear  indeed 
the  marfct  of  (he  common  weakneiu  of  our  nature ;  and  remind 
na  of  the  obwr*aiion  applied  to  the  theological  wriiingt  of  Sir 
Imac  NawTON,— that  they  afford  to  the  re«  of  mankind  a  con* 
iotaiinn  and  rcr'imjipnM;  for  the  superiority  he  diiptayed  over 
them  in  othei  roKiH^cta.  I  forbear  an;  further  diiquiaition  of  hii 
merits,  becauae  ihi'v  have  iiheady  been  ituflkienily  explained  to 
yon  iliis  year ;  and  particularly  in  referciMe  to  our  present  subject 
of  comparative  anatomy ;  because  too,  the  frcqutrnt  repetition  of 
the  ihnme  mif^t  lead  you  to  entertain  those  doubts  and  suspiciona 
which  uncommon  earnestness  and  reiterated  recurrence  odea 
•uggeM,  when  they  do  not  arise  naturally  out  of  the  suhjeet. 

Comparative  anatomy  is  still  pomted  with  great  zeal  in  Ger- 
many,  where  literature  and  science  are  resuming  that  activity 
which  bad  experienced  a  short  inierruplloo  from  wary — the  fn- 
vorile,  but  costly  and  destructive  game  of  princes,  and  indeed  of 
peo|^ 

Tbe  atructure,  economy,  and  scientific  clasnfication  of  intesti- 
nal worms,  have  been  illustrated  by  Mveral  German  naturalists, 
— aa,  pALLits,  U1.0CH,  GoEZB,  and  WiRMBXr— whom  1  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  you.  The  same  subject  has  been  again  sut- 
Teyed  in  ail  its  parts,  and  has  received  many  new  illustraliuns 
from  Profesanr  Runot^pui  of  Berlin  ;  whoae  EiitotooniM  Hiitoria, 
or  History  of  Internal  Worms,  besides  much  original  matter, 
eonlains  a  complete  collection  of  all  that  has  been  done  on  the 
atihject,  and  an  arrangement  of  tbe  genera  and  species,  which  is 
BOW  universally  followed  :  it  is  indeed  deservedly  considered  the 
firtt  authority  00  this  subject. 

TlLtsius,  a  German  naturalist,  wbo  accompanied  a  late  Bus- 
sia*  voyage  round  tbe  world,  hM  delinaaied  numerous  animals. 
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particularly  of  the  marine  kinds,  in  the  Atlas  of  Krusenstern'b 
Toyage.* 

Dr.  Spiz,  a  Bavarian,  has  published  a  folio  workf  on  the  com- 
parative osteology  of  the  head,  containing  numerous  plates, 
which  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  new  art  of  lithography  or 
stone  engraving. 

Professor  Tiedemann,  of  Landshut,  gained  a  prize  oflfered  by 
the  French  Institute  for  4he  best  account  of  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation in  the  echinodermata  ;  and  has  just  published  his  essay ,:^ 
in  folio,  with  several  fine  engravings,  representing  tlie  whole  a- 
natomy  of  the  holothuria,  asterias,  and  echinus.  This  book 
(probably  the  only  copy  in  the  country,)  and  the  work  of  Spix, 
are  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  Many 
other  publications  in  the  various  departments  of  zoology  have 
appeared  in  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  taste  for  these  pursuits, 
which  exists  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that  Blumenbach'b 
Manual  of  Natural  History  hat  gone  through  nine  editions.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement,  and  for  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  it  contains 
condensed  into  a  small  compass.  It  is  altogether  the  best  short 
elementary  book  on  natural  history  in  any  language. 

This  great  zoologist  has  not  only  contributed  many  new  ob- 
servations to  the  science,  and  enriched  it  with  excellent  elemen- 
tary works,  but  he  has  collected  a  very  extensive  and  valuable 
museum  for  the  illustration  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology. 
A  similar  collection  has  been  made  by  Soemmering,  at  Munich. 

Of  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  report  speaks  very  highly  :  it  seems 
to  be  unrivalled,  in  the  number,  beauty,  and  arrangement  of  the 
specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Of  the  part  which  relates  to 
comparative  anatomy  I  have  not  met  with  any  detailed  account, 
except  that  the  osteological  department  is  peculiarly  rich. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  a  zoological  collection 

*  Eeise  um  die  Welt.    Petersburgb. 

t  Cephalcgenesisy  sive  Capitis  Ossei  Structura.    Munich. 

t  Anatomie  der  Rakren-Holotkurie,  des  Pameranz-farbenen  Sce-sternSj  und 
its  steinemen  See-igcls  :  folio.    Landshut,  I^IC;  with  ten  beautiful  and  rx 
pressivc  ongravinftc 
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bu  bern  Imjiio  U  the  Brilitli  HaMBOi  ;  bccaaM  vtdMM  aach  ud 
the  ttndj  of  Uir  Kirnee  noM  be  proeeewed  aBder  p««  tlified- 
liri,  ami  muft  iiiji.cwrily  UnpriUi.  Thia  drpart^cirt  it  DDder 
Xhn  dimrAioo  o{  Vr.  hKAcm,  wboie  zea],  abilrtiM,  sad  Mientific 
kii'iwIwlKe  are  a  MiScieat  anarance  In  d>  thai  nothing  will  be 
umiitril  which  the  zealou*  deretioa  of  an  indiTidual  can  accom- 

In  ilie  unrivalled  library  nt  Sir  Jostra  Bfca^,  aod  in  the  more 
uwoinmon  liberalilj  wnfa  which  it  u  opaa  to  all  who  ate  en^^agfd 
la  acientifii;  puriuit«,  the  natoniliiU  of  thii  CMintr^  enjoj  an  cm- 
ineoi  advantatfe.  The  powerful  aiw!  muni&oent  patronafe  of  thii 
IMblic-apiriteil  individual  it  freelj  bettnwrd  an  all  brvnchei  of  Ki- 
enro :  it  i*  not  confined  to  the  culd  tanction  of  m  bare  aMcnt,  bat 
iak(!«  the  furm  of  active  and  warm  aMittance  in  aU  acientific  un* 
dnriitkini;*  llnii  |M-(iini>e  to  prriin'>lc  public  utility.  Zoology  has 
Imoh  n  faronio  purtuit  with  bimtelf:  the  tie  of  a  common  objorl 
uniicil  him  closely  to  Mr.  Iluntrr ;  and  hn  hat  erer  thown  a  dig* 
|Ht«iii(in  ti>  prnmiite  iIm  vifw*  of  Uiif  Cnllc^  re*ppcting  (be  muM- 
iini,  wbir.b  cniiitci  hici  tc>  the  luirtiriilar  ffraiitude  of  ittmembert ; 
as  III*  snii-nil  irhnrarfr  ami  conduri  do  to  the  warmeft  eAeem 
anil  rviiiieci  of  all  frirndi  to  jcirnce. 

Tlio  »)(il(iiEiHtii  of  Friiiire  utill  exliibii  thnt  activity  and  acute- 
iipaa,  by  wbii-li  tlic  M-irii'-n  hnn  been  to  much  benefited,  nnd  by 
whi'^b  it  mi-Mvei  every  year  important  acquititiont.  Crriia  list 
tnrmtnaied  bio  Inbiiri  on  iIir  moiluKca.  by  the  anatomy  of  ihe  cul- 
ib'-liili  inltK  :  anil  bn>  iHiblinheJ  to^iber,  in  one  volume,  with 
tliirty-lwn  lienutifulty  entcmved  plale^,  containing  a  very  lar^ 
uumber  of  fipirci  from  hit  own  drawing,  the  whole  of  hiii  im- 
|Hirlant  reiieafcheii  on  thii  department  of  ibe  animal  kingdom. 
TItoMi  who  are  ncquaitited  with  thit  admirable  work  ;  who  have 
appn>ciateil  thr  iminenM  estcnt  nnd  variety  of  the  reMnrches  on 
whirh  It  it  founded,  ami  the  aatiiiractory  eleameti  and  accuracy 
liotli  of  all  itK  dfinila  and  of  tlie  grneral  conclutiona  and  arrangc- 
ineiita  finindi-d  on  ihem,  will  be  astonished  to  bear  that  ita  author 
lina  esneuled  a  wrien  of  invntligaiiona  equally  cxtenaive  on  the 
verinbriil  animnU,  the  roophytcn,  on  many  insects  and  cruMacea. 
lie  haa  not  (Kibliahed  them  in  ibe  lame  way  ;  but  the  preparationt 
are  ileixwiicd  in  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jar- 
>tin  dea  Flnntrt,  and  will  he  employed  ultimately  in  that   great 
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work  on  comparatire  anatomy,  to  which  all  the  previous  and  ap- 
parently finislied  productions  of  this  philosophical  and  accom- 
plisbed  zoologist  are  regarded  by  himself  meiely  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
lude I  although  aoy  one  out  of  their  great  number  would  have 
raised  its  suthoi-  to  a  diBtinguished  rank  in  the  scientific  world. 

This  history  and  anatomy  of  the  moltusca  is  not  tlie  only  claim 
\rbich  Cuviaa  has  to  our  gratitude  within  the  past  year.  His 
work  on  the  animal  kingdom,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  exhibits  a 
methodical  and  phUosopbical  view  of  the  science  of  zoology: 
it  places  before  us  a  subject  capable  of  engaging  nnd  satisfying  an 
inquirini^  mind  ;  not  a  dry  and  unintcrenting  detail  of  names  ajid 
forms,  but  tba  philosophical  principles  of  zoological  arrangement, 
»ad  the  execution  of  those  principles  through  all  their  details :  it 
establishes  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  <^  the  living  world 
through  the  whole  of  the  vast  scale,  od  the  double  basis  of  exter- 
ual  and  internal  structure  :  it  enumerates  all  the  well-authentica- 
ted species  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  belong  to  each  sub- 
division ;  and  enters  into  some  details  on  those  kinds  whicb,  from 
their  abuodaace  in  these  chmntes,  the  advantages  we  derive  or  tba 
injuries  we  suffer  from  them,  from  singularities  in  their  manners 
or  economy,  their  extraordinary  forms,  heauty,  or  size,  become  ob- 
jects  of  particular  interest-  Of  the  confidence  which  this  work  de- 
serves as  arepresentatiooof  facts  in  contra-distinction  from  compila- 
tions the  fruit  of  labors  in  the  closet,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from 
this  circumstance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  animals  a«  by 
their  minuteness  elude  the  researches  of  the  anatomist,  there  are 
very  few  groupes  of  tlie  rank  of  subgenera  mentiotied  in  the  hook 
of  which  the  author  caonot  produce  at  least  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  organs.  In  each  division  and  each  species  we  are 
referred  to  the  best  sources  of  information  ;  not  by  indiscriminate 
and  accumulated  qootutioas,  which  only  increase  and  perpetuate 
confusion, — but  by  the  selection  of  those  works  and  figures  to 
which  the  character  of  originality  belongs  :  in  sliurt,  by  weighing 
and  not  counting  authorities.  A  very  valuable  catalogue  of  zo- 
ological authors  is  subjoined. 

That  it  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  does  not  in  all  parts  corres- 
pond to  what  we  expect  from  the  most  knowing  and  most  learn- 
ed (which  are  by  no  means  synonymous  epithets,)  of  modern  zo- 
ologists, might  well  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  wide  field 
Led.  I.~No.  II.  E 


it  emhrace*,  the  moltirarjoai  parwits,  <tnd  the  important  poIitiMl 
and  civil  dutie*  of  the  autbiv :  jn  it  it  not  leu  raluaUe  than  in- 
diapcnMble  M  evrrj  zoolngirt,  u  the  moit  perfect  delineatiwD  of 
the  actual  ttateuf  the  tcienee,  ■■  iho  mnat  authentic  and  wonhj  of 
eonfidenee  in  iti  detnilR,  and  from  the  enlightrnrd  diacnmioatioo 
and  criticiam  emjiloyed  in  the  •eleeiion  of  auihoriiiet, 

If  any  of  my  Itemtn  have  regarded  ziwlu|ry  a*  an  ainMemenit 
rather  than  a  pliJIoaopliicat  ptiriuit,— ai  iwmeibin!;  calculated  to 
•raplo/  h^t  mindf,  ur  <iccup]i  huun  of  leisure  and  relaxation, — 
I  would  ncomnwad  them  ti>  auncj  the  diHrih«iiian  of  animala 
pretienled  to  tbi«  wurk.  They  will  find  that  the  icieneet  ihiu 
treuied,  ii  not  only  capable  uf  nfTiniinjian  ample  rource  of  agree- 
nble  and  ioterefting  innniclinn  and  entertainment,  but  alio,  that, 
io  exhibiting  a  incihodicd  arrangement  of  a  mmt  copioua  and 
multifu'ioui  iiu.i}eci,  it  in  a  very  umI'hI  cxerciae  and  diacipline  of 
the  niinJ.  Thii  adran'az*!,  of  d.Ktribtiiinf  and  claMing  a  n^i 
BUin!>er  nf  idea«,  wbii^h  belong*  in  a  remarkable  degreo  to  natu- 
ral hijiory,  liai  nut  ye:  been  iti  murb  ini>ii(ed  on  a*  it  deaervea  : 
it  excr.:iM;ii  \m  iu  thai  iuip^irtant  in(elli>ctuat  opTratinn,  which  may 
be  called  melb»d,  or  orderly  dislrihtition  ;  aa  the  exact  acieucea 
train  the  mind  In  habits  of  clone  attention  and  atriet  reaaoning. 
N<itural  huitory  requtroit  the  moat  precise  method  orarranjtrmcnt  ; 
aa  geometry  demanda  the  moal  rigoroua  reaaoninz-  When  Ihia 
art  (if  it  may  be  eu  called)  ia  once  thuroachly  acquired,  it  may  be 
applied  with  great  advantage  to  other  object*.  All  diacuaaiona 
that  require  a  claaaification  of  facta,  all  reaearcbea  that  are  found- 
ad  on  an  orderly  diatributiim  uf  the  aid>iect,  are  conducted  on  the 
aame  principles;  and  young  men,  wbd  have  turned  to  (bia  science 
■a  a  matter  of  amuaement,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  a 
familiarity  with  ita  processes  will  facilitate  the  unravelling  all 
oomplicated  subjects. 

1  do  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  aeeeasions  for  which  aci- 
ence  ia  indebted  to  tbia  illustrious  natnraUst,  thia  great  compara- 
tin  anatomiat;  because  the  linuta  of  a  lecture  would  be  iasuffi> 
•teat.     Neither  do   I  mean  to   compare  or  contrast*  his  merits 

'Obs  object  of  the  Plt^ialofica!  tutarw  WM,  la  eootraat  Mr.  HoiiTsa'f 
kaMrbdg*  of  compvstin  uutoraj  witli  tlut  oT  Cotiik.  The  field  of  livLoic 
iptee  haahaaD  arrejed  and  cTilliTatad  by  these  two  areal  men  witli  very  4if> 
Atcm  tIsws  sad  objMtB :  by  U 
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with  thoie  of  any  other  individual ;  because  I  do  not  possess  any 
fauge  for  tlie  mind  :  I  hare  no  plummet  for  sounding  the  depth 
of  intellect;  nor  any  common  measure  by  which  its  relative 
amount  can  be  determined,  under  the  different  varieties  of  exer- 
tion.   I  should  not  be  able  to  weigh  genius  against  acquirements, 

the  latter,  for  eitahliwhing  the  laws  of  zoology.  It  would  have  been  intereating 
to  ahow  how  the  general  coune  of  proceeding,  the  mode  of  inveatigation,  the 
aelection  of  objecta,  and  the  reil^t,  have  been  modified  by  thia  dlveraity  of  de- 
aign  ;  and  to  point  out  the  difierencea,  which  are  traceable  to  the  original  di- 
veraity  of  endowment  and  of  education.  Such  a  oompariaon  requirea  a  mind 
ftee  from  the  national  atfectiona  and  antipathiea,  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Lectures  gloriea :  it  requirea,  too,  that  an  accurate  paraUel  ahould  be  drawn  of 
the  labora  and  diaooveriea  of  each,  and  that  all  their  reapective  writinga  ahould 
be  weU  known.  In  the  Lectures,  there  ia  no  comparative  atatement  of  what 
theae  great  men  have  accompliabed ;  and  the  author  givea  ua  to  underatand. 
that  of  CuTiER*s  numeroua  important  worka  he  ia  acquainted  only  with  hia 
**  Lectorea  on  Comparative  Anatomy.*'  Tet  he  doei  not  abandon  the  design, 
bat  addreaoas  hia  audience  aa  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  coming  forward  aa  "  a 
voluntary  advocate  in  the  cauae  of  Hunter  versua  Cuvikr  and  othera."  p.  16. 
In  thia  mockery  of  a  legal  proceeding  he  haa  unfortunately  omitted  every  one 
of  the  cautiona  and  regulationa  which,  in  the  juatly- venerated  forma  of  Engliah 
judicial  proceedinga,  are  deaigned  to  secure  impartial  justice.  Where  ia  the 
enlightened  judge,  indifferent  to  both  partiea  ?  where  the  impartial  jury,  any 
of  whom  may  be  challenged  by  the  accused  ?  where  the  advocate  of  the  op- 
posite perty  ?  He  soon  geta  aick  of  hia  trial ;  doea  not  even  state  the  grievance 
complained  of  clearly ;  adducea  not  a  particle  of  evidence ;  but  uniting  in  hia 
own  person  the  characters  of  advocate,  judge,  and  jury,  and  not  hearing  any 
tfamg  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  of  eourse  pronounces  a  verdict  for  his  own 
client.  Who  the  others  are,  combined  in  thia  charge  with  Cvvier,  or  what 
they  have  been  guilty  of,  we  are  not  informed.  Thia  happy  thought  of  a  trial 
is  again  introduced,  and  accompanied  with  a  compliment  to  Britiah  liberty  (p. 
334) :  it  waa  a  aingular  period  to  select  for  such  an  eulogium  — ^fbr  transplant- 
ing to  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  appeala  to  national  vanity,  which  the  in- 
cxeaaiag  good  aense  and  taste  of  the  very  galleriea  have  nearly  baniahed  from 
ibe  theatres. 

Havipg  disposed  of  Cuvikr,  the  author  makea  very  abort  work  with  Hal- 
LXS,  Daubbnton,  Pallas,  and  Cam pbr  :  thinking,  apparently,  that  all  merit 
alkiWed  to  them  is  so  much  clear  loss  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry. 

Having  ahown  how  erroneous  the  opinion  is,  that  our  acience  owes  any 
great  obfigations  to  theae  individuals,  and  relying  firmly  on  the  ignorance  of 
hia  andience  in  respect  to  dates,  he  arrives  eaaily  at  the  concluaion, — ^'  that  the 
great  illumination  which  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  have  of  late  re- 
eeived  on  the  continent,  has  in  a  conaiderable  degree  resulted  firom  reflected 
light,  originally  emanating  from  materials  which  Mr.  Huntbb  brought  iogetb* 
er,  and  from  his  brilliant  physiological  discoveries."    p.  61. 


or  to  deoi<l«  whether  the  quantity  ^  diKonry  in  one  were  eqoal 
to  it*  quality  in  uinther.  1  can  only  itate  tny  own  opinion ; 
which  i»,  that  if  it  wero  neccMnry  tn  point  out  any  one  man,  m» 
the  chief  contributor  to  the  present  itnte  of  »ialo|ry  in  general, 
ani)  of  cumparative  anntnmy  in  particular,  to  dcai)[naie  any  iadi- 
▼idual  tn  whom  the  modern  pmgreu  of  these  Mtcncea  haa  been 
principally  owinn,  1  cannot  duubt  that  the  natuntliMa  of  Europe 
would  pronmmee  an  unanimous  verdict  for  Cunsa. 

Yet  p^^rhaps  they  wuuld  nut  like  to  come  to  a  decision  in  toch 
9  questinn,  and  would  prefer  returning  a  special  statement,  that 
should  satisfy  tho  claim*  of  all,  irithout  conferring  an  offensiTO 
preeminence  on  any  one.  They  might  probably  pronounce  that 
the  French  ncadamicians,  thai  Rem,  VALisMEai,  Swammeedak, 
Lto.imbt,  Rraunvk,  D*aBB9(T»M,  and  Httxaa,  had  cleared  the 
ground,  dut;  out  an  1  laid  the  foundation  of  the  building  : — that 
CAMfaa,  Pallas,  HuirraR,  Foli,  BLUMEMBtL-n,  and  4\-vifr.  had 
raiMd  the  edifice  ; — while  innumpmble  other  artists,  hy  lini^hiufr 
particular  apartments,  or  executing  dfcoratious  and  rmhelliHh* 
mcnts,  liatl  Mignully  cintribuied,  not  only  to  the  commmlHiuvness 
and  comfort,  hut  tn  thn  general  effect  uf  the  whole. 

These  groat  men,  though  burn  in  different  countries,  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  united  as  contributors  to  one  common 
•nd—4he  advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  In  reviewing  thrir 
labors,  let  us  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  tbia  object,  and  not  look 
aside  at  the  naitonat  quenion»,  which  divide  anddwlnrh  mankind. 
We  expect  from  science  thai  it  should  strengthen  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence, and  promote  acta  of  chnrity, — not  enrouruge  contro- 
versy, and  inflame  naiiontd  rivalry ;  that  it  should  draw  nmn-  clone- 
ly  those  bonds  which  unite  mr>n  together  ;  and  not  add  freiib  pMiwcr 
to  the  repulsive   force*  which  already  srparBle  them  ton  widely. 

Lamarck  is  republishing,  in  nn  enlarged  form,  his  Natural  His- 
tory nf  the  Invertebral  Animals  ;  and  has  already  completed  four 
volumes. 

Savignt  has  made  some  very  interesting  discoveries  in  tbc 
Mune  division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  ha*  published  them 
wwler  the  modest  title  of  Memoirs  on  Invertebral  Animals;  of 
^kh  two  portions  have  alremly  appeared. 

Mont.  BLAiNTiLLe,  who  flucceeds  Cwiei  in  his  lectures  at  the 
Jor^  dm  Plantes,  in  the  course  of  manj  years  silently  and 
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Steadily  devoted,  under  so  able  a  teacher,  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  comparative  anatomy,  has  gained  a  most  extensive 
stock  of  information  on  these  subjects ;  and  displays  his  thorough 
acquaintance  both  with  their  principles  and  details,  in  numerous 
Memoirs,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  and 
other  French  collections. 

It  is  perhaps  yet  too  soon  to  determine  how  these  and  similar 
pursuits  may  be  influenced  by  the  recent  political  changes  in 
France.  Hitherto,  however.  Science  has  not  partaken  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Legitimacy. 

Le  Sueur,  the  fellow-traveller  of  Peron,  who  had  long  pro- 
mised a  natural  history  of  the  Meduss,  to  be  illustrated  by  those 
inimitable  delineations  which  he  brought  back  from  their  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  Austral  regions,  has  found  himself  unable  to 
complete  this  undertaking,  and  is  gone,  with  many  others,  to  the 
New  World.  If  we  cannot  repress  a  sigh  when  we  see  men  of 
peaceful  pursuits  thus  corn  from  their  native  soil  and  driven  into 
foreign  climes,  let  us  rejoice,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  all  man- 
kind, that  such  an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  power  and  oppression 
exists ;  that  there  is,  not  a  spot,  but  a  vast  region  of  the  earth, 
lavishly  endowed  with  Nature's  fairest  gifts,  and  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  the  grand  and  animating  spectacle  of  a  country  sacred 
to  civil  hberty, — where  man  may  walk  erect  in  tlie  conscious  dig- 
nity of  independence,  that 

"  Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye," 

and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  word  and  action,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  those  combinations  or  conspiracies  of  the  mighty,  which 
threaten  to  convert  Europe  into  one  great  State  prison.  The  nu- 
merous people,  whose  happiness  and  tranquillity  are  so  efl*ectually 
secured  by  the  simple  forms  of  a  free  government,  are  the  growth 
of  yesterday  :  at  the  same  rate  of  progress,  they  may  reach  in 
our  lives  as  gigantic  a  superiority  over  the  worn-out  despotisms  of 
the  Old  World,  as  the  physical  features  of  America,  her  colossal 
mountains,  her  mighty  rivers,  her  forests,  and  her  lakes,  exhibit 
in  eomparison  with  those  of  Europe. 


LECTURE  II. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  COURSE  OF  INi. 


7Tu  CaltivatioM  af  Zaohgy  and  CompartUire  A*alomji  rrtowmmd- 
id  at  Branchft  of  Grntrid  Knoieledgr,  and  m  an  intrrrflmg  Dt- 
partmtnt  of  Pkilotophy—  Thtir  Rrlation  to  various  Qutrlwiu  M 
arnnot  PhUtitopky,  exemplified  in  the  Gradations  of  Orgamia- 
tion.and  Ike  doctrine  of  Final  Causef— Cramjdi  s  of  the  Aid 
tkfy  art  eapablr  of  rrniiring  la  Giologtf  t-nd  the  Phgtital  Iti*- 
tory  of  the  Globe — Their  Imporlmrr  ^•  Phi/siotogi/,  ofirf  ronst- 
fafMllii  lolhf  Sfienlifit  Studn  nf  JU.dirim — Olgerti  of  intpiuy 
M  tlu  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Motle  of  Iiirtttigal ton— Anatomy — 
Phyiiolitgy—Palhohgy. 


■■MTLrKKN  ! 

II  wiKa  the  honor  of  apprarin;  Iwrore  ynu  for  the  third  timv, 
u  profsiiKor  of  anniomr  and  «ur*ny.  I  derm  it  a  prof>er  oppdrtn- 
nity  to  obMrrp,  that  the  comparative  ctximatc  I  nri^tiBlW  romncd 
of  ihr  eii)cencie!i  of  thii  nffirr,  and  of  rh«  menns  I  could  hrini;  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  me^nc  ihem, — which  would,  at  all  limes 
have  deterred  me  from  pre»entin|E  myoelf  a«  a  randidaic  for  nirh  a 
tnut,— remains  unaltered  by  my  Mibgequenl  eiperif  nc«  :  or  rather, 
that  it  hnsbeen  confirmed  by  the  nearer  contemplation  of  a  fubject 
•0  ardtunii  and  ample,  as  to  require  the  indu«trioui<  derotiov  and 
undivided  en er vies  of  an  active  and  ▼i|p>maamind  ;  and  hy  ibedb- 
•OTery  of  those  deficiencies  in  knowM^,  which  the  urgency  of 
oihrr  avocations  leavea  me  no  hope  of  fillinir  up.  In  pursuing  th« 
path  which  I  have  entered  upon,  I  must,  therefore,  still  rely  on  that 
indulgent  consideration  which  1  know  that  you  are  disponed  toex- 
tend  to  atl  sincere  efTirti  at  promoting  the  xratid  objects  enter- 
tained  by  the  Court  of  this  College; — I  mean  the  difltisicm, 
throughout  our  body,  and  pnrticnlarly  among  ita  riding  membera, 
•f  a  taste  for  all  the  auxiliary  ponuits  which  are  capable  of  lend- 
ing to  OUT  proffliaion  either  essential  aid  or  graceful  omamtnt ; 
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the  cultivation  of  surgery  as  a  science  ;  and  the  securing  for  its 
honorable  practitioners  that  rank  in  society,  and  tliat  public  re- 
gard, which  are  the  just  meed  of  liberal  pursuits  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  useful  public  ends. 

As  the  riches  of  our  collection  are  more  calculated  for  the  leis- 
ure and  deliberate  survey  of  a  visit  to  the  museum,  than  for  the 
distant  and  hasty  exhibitions  of  this  theatre,  I  shall  preface  the 
demonstrative  part  of  the  lectures  by  some  general  discourses, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  illustrate  the  aim  and  utility  of  zoology 
in  general,  and  of  comparative  anatomy  in  particular, — their  re- 
lations to  physiology,  and  to  the  sciences  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  practical  pursuits, — and  the  general  principles, 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  cultivating  these  branches  of 
knowledge.  If,  in  this  course,  I  should  enter  on  topics  which 
have  been  already  brought  under  your  review  this  season,  my  apol- 
ogy must  be,  that  my  arrangements  were  made  before  my  worthy 
•olleague  had  begun  his  lectures,  and  that  amputation  or  disloca- 
tion of  the  parts  in  question  would  have  been  troublesome,  if  not 
painful  operations. 

His  interesting  disquisitions  on  various  parts  of  comparative 
anatomy  were  not  felt  by  me  in  the  light  of  invasion  or  encroach- 
ment. The  manor  of  living  nature  is  so  ample,  that  all  may  be 
allowed  to  sport  on  it  freely  ;  the  most  jealous  proprietor  cannot 
entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  game  will  be  exhausted,  or 
even  perceptibly  thinned :  to  introduce  any  thing  like  the  spirit 
of  the  game-laws  into  science  would,  if  possible,  exceed  the  op- 
pressive cruelty  and  intolerable  abuses  of  that  iniquitous  and  ex- 
ecrable code. 

Having  alluded  to  the  course  of  lectures  just  finished,  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  ray  own  feelings,  nor  to  the  merits  of  my  esteem- 
ed coadjutor,*  if  I  did  not  sincerely  thank  him  for  the  information 
I  have  received,—- if  I  did  not  state,  that,  in  listening  to  those  lu- 
minous and  eloquent  discourses,  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  belonging 
to  a  profession  which  could  boast  such  an  associate,  and  express 
a  wish  that  a  series  of  lectures  so  honorable  to  the  author  and  to 
the  profession  should  receive  that  diffusion  by  the  press,  which 
must  be  both  useful  and  gratifying  to  the  public. 

*  A5T.  Carlisls  Esq. 


ox  THi  ttTUPy  or  zooLoaT 


I  KNOW  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  intcreflmg  lu  inankiud 
in  general,  including  all  ages  and  deacripiiuD*,  tlian  lltr  hutury  of 
liviii:;  licingB,  or,  ai  vee  commonlj'  call  il,  the  natural  hi»torjr  of 
aniinolf :  or  which,  c<tm))arativu  enatumy  i»  the  very  life  and  e«- 
Mincc.  Thiii  (ilensing  tubjcrt  Dccu|>iei  ui  alilie  firft  dawn  of  rcs- 
Rnn,  amusing  our  earlicit  iofancy  ;  ami  supplies  a  funil  of  lolid 
instmutinn  and  rational  cntcriainmcnl  to  our  rii>cr  years  and  mura 
developed  faculticf.  In  its  Ixmndlcss  extent  and  variety  arc  in- 
cluded matters  withtn  the  comprehension  oC  the  >>leiiileresl  and 
loast  cuhivated  nmlprstanding ;  and  others,  tu  which  the  strong- 
ovi  riiiniU  and  most  enlarged  science  arc  not  more  than  adequate. 

Tliu  rcM-int)tance  which  nnimaU  hcur  lo ourseUes  in  frame  and 
uctiuits  nnlurnlty  leads  us  to  as<Tihe  tu  ihem  our  own  Icclings,  to 
fancy  that  they  ore  Mitccptihle  of  our  pleasures  and  pains,  actua- 
ted liy  our  dckires  and  aiemion*,  iiiid  impelhd  by  the  same  mo- 
tives or  pprings  of  ni'lion  ;  and  thou  exi-ites  in  the  mind,  even  uf 
the  yinm^rpnt  and  iii-ist  unlearned,  a  nv  in  pal  he  tic  intereitt  nnd  a 
deijrec  of  curiosity,  which  are  never  felt  in  examining  luorgaiiiu 
nalnre,  or  in  con tc in  plating  its  phenomena.  None  of  tliu  t'xlii- 
bitiims  in  n  fair  are  more  crowded,  by  viHin;:  ami  old,  the  iguur- 
ant  and  the  leiirned,  than  the  ndleclioHS  of  f'lreign  and  curnms 
aniniald  :  no  bonks  are  more  (>enerall_v  rend,  than  dekcripliou«  of 
the  form,  actions  hahita,  iniiinciii,  and  character  of  living  ercu- 

Tho  knowlcd;;e  of  living  nulnre,  n  hie!)  is  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, as  a  Buhjecl  of  mere  amusement,  at  odcc  innocent  andrn- 
lional,  nnd  therefore  smied  to  all  a^es,  presents  other  and  higher 
eluiimi  to  our  attention.  Tl)c  multiplied  relations  which  animals 
bear  to  our  own  spccieip,  supplying  our  nin«t  urgent  wonts,  aiding 
our  £;reutest  undertakings,  and  $;iviug  full  eAeci  to  our  faculties 
and  exertions, — and  the  imjHirlani  ]>art  ihcy  fill  in  the  creatiuu, 
animating  and  enlivening  every  scene,  and  often  changing  the 
Tory  fiice  of  nature, — can  Imrdly  cscajie  the  notice  of  the  musi 
unreflecting  ;  and  coji  only  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  cuu- 
toUcd  to  remain  ignorant  of  ihc  most  striking  phenomena  around 
tlwin.    I  do  not  speak  at  prctcut  of  the  imponaut  bearings  which 
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zoology  has  on  the  aeience  of  hnmaii  organization  and  life,  and 
conaequentlj  on  the  art  of  healing ;  but  consider  it  merely  as  a 
branch  of  general  knowledge. 

What  a  multitude  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes  afford  occupa- 
tion, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  many  savage  tribes,  who  liva 
almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  the  fishery,  or  to  the 
sportsman,  who  seeks  in  these  pursuits  merely  a  healthy  recrea* 
tion !  What  an  interest  is  felt  in  obsenrinf^  and  investigating  the  hab- 
its of  these  various  beings;  in  comparing  and  contrasting  their  di-^ 
versified  endowments ;  in  watching  the  force  and  activity  of  some  ; 
the  address,  the  ^ratagems,  and  the  cunning  of  others ;  the  won- 
derful instincts  of  all ;  and  the  curious  relation  between  their  hab- 
its and  the  respective  situations  they  occupy  ! 

What  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  waters* 
are  sacrificed  to  furnish  us  with  food !  while  from  the  same  source 
we  derive  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  clothing.  The  number  of 
living  creatures, whether  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  or  even  reptiles, 
worms,  and  insects,  consumed  for  food,  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  earth,  is  prodigious.  None,  even  the  most  disgusting,  as  lo- 
custs, beetles,  maggots,  spiders,  entirely  escape.  When  we  add 
to  these  what  are  destroyed  to  supply  us  with  clothing,  particular- 
ly with  wool,  silk,  leather,  fur,  feathers ;  with  the  means  of  pro- 
cur  ing  light,  as  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  tallow ;  with  various  arti- 
cles of  medicine,  as  hartshorn,  musk,  castor,  Spanish  flies ;  with 
the  materials  of  numerous  useful  and  elegant  arts,  as  cochineal, 
parchment,  glue,  isinglass,  catgut,  bone,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
hair,  bristles,  whalebone,  horn  ; — and  what  are  killed  for  our  sport 
and  amusement,  or  through  abuse,  wantonness,  and  cruelty  ;*-the 
catalogue  will  be  of  immense  length ;  and  will  amply  justify  Dr. 
SpuazHEiM  in  having  marked  out  so  considerable  a  tract,  in  his 
map  of  the  human  brain,  for  the  abode  of  destmctiveness,  and  its 
near  neighbor  and  close  ally,  combaiiveness : — to  say  nothing  o^ 
that  circumstance  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  species,  viz. 
their  killing  each  other  ;*  a  practice  so  essentially  characteristic 

*  Besides  war,—"  the  game/*  our  poet  calls  if,  '*  which,  were  their  subjects 
wise,  lungs  should  not  play  at,"  hut  which,  unluckily,  suhjecta  enjoy  almost  as 
much  as  kingSy — I  may  refer  to  the  human  sacrifices,  which  cither  have  been 
©rare  still  practised  inmost  parts  of  the  world;  and  to  cannibalism,  which 
haying  been  much  doubted  and  questioned,  is  now  clearly  proved  to  bo  rt ill. 
prevalent  in  many  places. 

Led.  IL-^No.  IT,  r 
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of  biimau  nature,  thftt  it  preraili  in  ererj  rrginn  and  clhnilc,  ■■ 
%wtTj  Torictr  or  man,  and  in  vrm  Mate  of  porirry,  Trom  the  ra- 
den  tribe  of  aarngct  m  itie  mod  hiflilt  eirilixed  empire  :  except, 
indeed,  amnni;  the  Uuaken,  and  one  or  two  eqiiallr  inconiiderM- 
ble  Kcta,  whoM  sin^ilar  and  larmwininded  refuMi  to  Tnllow  ibe 
my  «r  tlie  world,  in  no  innocent  «  particular,  ha*  been  treated 
with  suitable  scorn  and  ridicnle  b/  their  more  enlightened  fellow 
CbriftiBfii.' 

There  are  in«tanc«i,  in  which  whole  tribea  of  hnniBn  being* 
depend,  for  the  nipplj  of  all  their  wanit,  on  nne  or  two  >peciea 
of  animalt.  Tbe  Grrenlnnder,  and  the  Eskimaux  of  Labrador, 
placed  in  n  region  of  almost  conMnni  snow  and  ire,  wliere  intenM 
•old  render!  tho  anil  inrajinble  of  producing  any  anictei  of  humaa 
Hstenance,  are  fed,  clothed,  and  l»d|Ecd  from  the  •crI.  They 
pursue,  indeed,  the  rein-di^r,  other  land  animnU.  and  birdi;  but 
•eal-huming  is  ilieir  grand  Dccu|mtiou.  The  flc^h  and  blood  of 
the  Real  are  their  food  ;  the  blubtwr,  nr  fubi-nraiirous  Mrnlum  of 
fat,  afTiirdd  them  the  mcnni  of  pincuriit^  liehi  and  Iteat ;  the 
bones  and  leeth  nre  convrrted  inti.  w<>n|i«nM,  inKiruments,  and  va- 
rious ornaments  :  and  the  skin  not  only  nipplict  them  with  cloth- 
ing, but  with  the  coverings  of  ihcir  huts  and  canoes.     The  sto- 

*  In  coraplinii>Dlin|t  thr  Qiulipni  lot  nnt  hiTine  tollorn]  ihp  wvlike  and  de- 
ilrucUve  anmple  set  bcRire  tbatii  bj  tbe  ml  of  iiwnkind.  I  uiijihi  ont  to  have 
•onTsyad  my  prsiss  ia  tlie  ironirU  fftrm  «(  blmiue  :  became  irony  i*  oAaa  mis- 
aadoratoad,  sven  whcrs  we  may  ibiiik  aucli  «  miatshe  alin-wt  impoaaiblf, — as 
■a  tlip  CUB  of  th«  (ond  bisliop.  whi  drrlared  hinurirhighlr  pleased  with  Gnl- 
lirer'i  TraTcli,  but  added,  that  llie  h-ink  containod  anoie  lhiii)n  K-hich  ha  had 
a  dilEcuIty  in  believing.  To  nbriile  tlia  pawibililj  of  furtlier  niiaiindenland- 
jag,  I  lay  aside  iiwiy.  and  atalc  in.iat  aerinaelj  and  linccrely.  Ihat.  whelbw  1 
ngard  tbem  a*  a  rcli'inu  sect  nr  aa  a  body  of  ciliwn*.  whethrr  I  look  lo  ibnr 
piiTite or  public  conduct,  I  hold  the  Quaketnin  the  higheMrctpecl.  AaCbhs- 
tisoi,  they  entertain  no  UBinteUisiblo  articlea  of  faith  ;  lliey  waits  no  time  ia 
■plittin;  the  hainof  theolocieal  conlronny  ;  their  ainculu  and  tnnnraUe  dis- 
tinction ia  practical  Chiiitianjly,  evinced  in  blamelcaa  livra,  in  renouncing  all 
■tree  and  violence,  in  endeavoring  to  fulfil  literally  the  Gospel  prrcrpts  of  peace 
and  ^ood-will,  in  active  benevolence,  in  nncemitted  pemnal  aa  well  a>  pecuni- 
«f  eo-operation  in  all  owaiArM  calculated  to  diiniaiah  the  amoont  of  bumaa 
■JMrymod  ■uffbrini,  and  to  improve  the  coodition  of  Ibeii  faUow-crealune. 
Thim  trolf  Cbriitiao  merits  woald  redeem  nneh  beavior  sins  tlian  an  edbat- 
«Me  la  tlia  plain  and  simple  fub  sad  lbs  ooMceoianioas  laopisge  of  C«ei|e 
Ite  and  Wilbam  Peon, 
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aach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  when  dried,  are  turned  to  manj* 
and  various  uses :  in  their  nearly  transparent  drj  state,  they  sup- 
ply the  place  of  glass  in  the  windows ;  they  form  bladders  for 
their  harpoons,  arrows,  nets,  &.c. ;  when  sewed  together,  they 
make  uoder-garments,  curtains,  &c. ;  and  are  employed  in  place 
of  linen  on  many  occasions.     Thus  every  part  of  the  animal  is 
converted,  by  a  kind  of  domestic  anatomy,  to  useful  purposes : 
eyen  to  the  tendons,  which,  when  split  and  dried,  form  excellent 
threads.     To  the  pursuit  of  the  seal,  the  canoes,  instruments, 
weapons,  clothing,  education,  and  whole  manner  of  life  of  the 
Greenlanders,  are  adapted.     As  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  ani- 
mals enables  them  to  dispense  with  every  thing  else,  and  as  with- 
out these  they  could  procure  neither  dwellings,  clothes,  nor  food, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  make 
the  boys  expert  seal-huntera  ;  and  that  dexterity  in  this  pursuit  is 
the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  man.*     The 
Laplanders  and  the  Tungooscs  of  North-eastern  Asia,  are  equally 
iadebted  to  the  rein-deer  ;    the  Tschutski,  the  North-west  Aroeri- 
taas,  the  Aleutians,  and  other  neighboring  islanders,  to  the  whale 
and  walrus.     The>  latter,  as  well  as  the  Greenlanders,  seem  to 
hare  anticipated  modern  anatomists  in  accurately  distinguishing 
the  several  anatomical  textures,  and   ascertaining  what  Bichat 
calls  their  "  proprietes  de  tissue,"  or  properties  resulting  from  or- 
ganization, in  order  to  convert  the  various  parts  to  the  manifold 
parposes  of  their  economical  anatomy  :  they  surprise  us  by  man- 
Qfacturing  thread  from  the  carcase  of  the  great  leviathan ;  split- 
ting the  fibres  of  its  cutaneous  muscle  (the  pannicvlus  camosus) 
iato  lengths  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  and  preparing  from  it  a 
double-threaded  twine,  which,  in  the  united  requisites  of  fineness 
and  strength,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  productions  of  Eu- 
ropean industry. 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  are  reared  for  food,  and  the  vari- 
ous domesticated  animals  employed  in  agriculture,  in  carrying 
burdens,  for  draft,  and  in  numberless  other  ways,  are  so  useful 
and  important,  that  their  structure,  economy,  and  diseases,  have 
been  carefully  studied  ;    and  these  subjects  have  been  found  suffi- 

*  See  the  interesting  account  of  the  Greenlanders  in  Crantz,  Gesehichie 
won  €fT9almtd  ;  also  Eoedb,  Description  of  Greenland  ;  Lend.  1818 ;  of  the 
Eddmtoz,  in  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay^  p.  137  and  following. 
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cient  to  oeeupj  a  particular  clax  of  pcrmns.  Indeed,  witbout 
th«  dof(,  the  bom.  the  ritaep,  Ibe  coir,  the  goat,  the  reinnleer, 
the  camel,  and  the  llama,  manj  exteiuive  regiuni  of  the  globe 
would  be  uninhabitable ;  and  otben  now  covered  with  a  nume- 
rous  po|iulation,  would  be  reduced  almott  to  the  condition  of 

Comparative  anatomy  bear*  the  nme  relation  to  the  veterinary 
art,  that  human  anatomy  and  phyiiology  do  to  medicine.  The 
pAcnliaritiea  in  the  organic  •iructure  and  funclion*  of  particular 
genera  or  epeciet  lead  to  correipoadiug  pecutiaiitics  in  their  di»- 
eaaee  and  derangements.  Hence  a  rational  treatment  of  the  dia- 
ordert  incidental  lo  animalt  prcMippoMa  a  knowledge  <^tbe  ge- 
aerie  and  ipecilic  characicra  of  internal  organization.  It  Mcme 
WperfluouR  to  ndduce  the  digestion  of  the  ruminant  order,  or 
other  analoguua  inatoncc*,  in  illustration  of  a  truth  so  evident  in 
itaclf. 

Many  animals  are  known  to  us  as  objects  of  alarm  and  terror, 
or  of  cunsidorabic  tliMtgh  leiis  serious  annoyance.  Sonic  arc  di- 
rectly fermidatitc  by  ilicir  sireiigth  and  ferociiy,  ni  beasts  of  prey ; 
others  by  their  noxious  pruperlics,  as  venomous  reptiles  and  in- 
■acts.  Some  ravage  our  fields  and  gardens,  destroying  the  vuri- 
oui  vegetable  productions :  others  attack  our  food  and  clothing. 
Some  even  perforate  the  planks  of  the  largest  ships,  or  the  tim- 
ben  of  other  submarine  constructions. 

A  more  extensive  field  is  opened  to  the  philosopher  in  the 
alructure  and  erouomy  of  animals;  in  their  analogies  and  difier- 
•nces  :  in  the  relation  of  their  organization  and  fnnciions  lo  the 
eircumitances  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  in  the  modifications 
oorre^onding  to  the  infinilcty-raricd  comtiinatinns  of  almdi', 
■iirrounding  element,  food,  mode  of  grovtih  and  reproduction, 
die  &c 

We  see  some  sagacious  and  docile,  capable  of  instruction,  ex- 
hibiting mental  phenomena  analiignus  tn  our  own, — the  perms  «r 
imperfect  state  of  what,  when  more  developed,  is  human  intellect ; 
others  are  aiupid,  ferocious,  and  untameable.  Some  arc  nuld, 
aociahle,  and  gregarious;  othcri,  wild,  savage,  and  solitary. 
Many  mrprise  us  by  their  curious  inatincts,  as  in  protiding  for 
A«  abode,  defence,  or  food  of  themselves  or  their  offspring ;  by 
the  UMriiag  regularity  with  which  each  individvat  of  the  ipecies, 
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maided  by  experience  or  instraetioii,  obejs,  ai  H  were,  the  fixed 
law  of  destinj,  in-perrorming  at  stated  periods  the  longest  jour- 
nejs,  as  in  the  migrations  of  birds  and  fishes ;  or  executes  the 
most  perfect  and  intricate  constmctions,  exceeding  the  utmoA 
exertions  even  of  human  skill  and  wisdom. 

Some  have  an  acuteness  of  the  external  senses,  particularly 
nght,  hearing,  and  smelling,  to  which  we  are  strangers ;  in  some 
we  are  astonished  by  the  force  ;  in  others,  by  the  celerity  and  ra- 
riety  of  motion. 

Some  live  altogether  on  flesh ;  others,  on  vegetable  matter : 
some  eat  incessantly,  as  our  common  graminivorous  quadrupeds ; 
others  are  satisfied  with  a  full  meal  once  a  day,  as  the  beasts  of 
prey  ;  and  others,  as  certain  reptiles,  will  eat  only  once  in  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  can  even  support  an  abstinence  of  many  months. 

To  many  animals,  the  interruption  of  respiration  for  a  minute 
or  two  is  fatal ;  some  can  go  without  breathing  for  an  hour,  for 
many  hours,  or  for  days ;  and  others  pass  months  together  *»  ith- 
out  the  exercise  of  this  fimction,  in  a  condition  of  inactivity  and 
torpor  hardly  distinguishable  from  death. 

To  many,  a  slight  injury  of  some  organ  is  fatal ;  some  survive 
the  loss  of  the  most  important  members,  and  even  reproduce 
them  ;  some,  when  divided  into  two  or  more  portions,  have  the 
power  of  forming  an  entire  individual  from  each  fragment. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  zoologist  to  observe 
closely  all  the  circumstances  of  these  interesting  phenomena,  and 
of  many  other  analogous  ones ;  to  trace  their  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  and  with  the  peculiar  organization  of  each 
animal :  to  compare  together  all  the  diversities  and  modifications ; 
and  thus  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  the  rational  theory  or  just  expli- 
cation of  their  causes. 

The  gradations  of  organization,  and  the  final  purposes  con- 
templated by  Nature  in  the  construction  of  her  living  machines, 
— two  interesting  and  much  agitated  subjects  in  the  philosophy 
of  natural  history, — receive  their  only  clear  illustration  and  in- 
controvertible evidence  from  comparative  anatomy.  Many  natu- 
ralists have  pleased  themselves  with  arranging  the  animal  king- 
dom in  a  successive  series,  according  to  external  form  ;  and  have 
fisincied  it  a  peculiar  mark  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the  creation, 
that  there  are  tio  abrupt  changes,  no  breaks  in  the  arrangement, 
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but  the  raott  gndual  and  gentle  tnnntion  froio  link  to  link 
dirniighmit  ilie  whole  chain.  These  viewi  wil[  doI  b«ar  the  teat 
of  impartial  acnitiaf,  wliich  aooa  dcitrojri  tba  belief  in  lucb  n 
chain  uf  beln|r«i  io  far  as  the  hati«  of  external  figure  goei.  On 
thn  mlier  hand,  the  |iui«uit>  of  zontumj,  in  unfuldiug  the  interna] 
meclianinn  and  it*  nioTementi,  dii|ila;f  the  tii(>ii  evident  tranti- 
ti<>ni  and  ([ndniiuiM  of  organization  and  economr.  We  tee 
ela«Mt  mid  nrderM, — tw,  fur  example,  birds,  and  the  teUudinei 
(the  tunic  and  ti>rioi*e  kinds.)— which,  by  their  external  configu- 
lation,  an- t|uil(t  inndafd  in  the  creation,  connected  in  the  nwal 
natural  innnmT  with  oilierB  of  iiiiiic  dilTcrent  form,  and  united  to 
them  bj  the  |irinri|ilc  of  intern ul  rcM-mblance. 

The  four  ct>ni|H>neiit  pnriii  of  the  upper  extremity,  riz.  tha 
■boulder,  arm,  forearm,  Diid  hand,  cnn  Ih'  clearly  slmwn  to  exiK 
in  the  antericir  extrrmiiic*  of  all  mniiiiimlia  ;  knwever  diHiniUar 
the^  may  np|>enr  on  ii  «iiitrrlii'ial  insjK'ction,  and  however  wiJelj 
tbej  may  M.-eiii  to  <l>-.i'iU'  riniii  the  luiiiiitii  bimoiun'.     TIk  wintii 

of  the  bat,  oatcolopL-uHy  cim^'ttlfr^-d,  nrt-l U:  the  bnny  ftretch- 

crs  of  the  cutnivoii*  i':t>[tdirnnc  iH-ii)!!  the  di^'iinl  phnlang>>R  ex- 
tremely eliin^ntcd.  Thi-  iliilj'liin,  )Hiip<iiM',  and  all  other  Hhalt^p, 
hate  a  fin  on  i^och  cide,  jiii-l  lielunJ  the  head,  consisting  appa- 
rently of  a  Kih::!e  piece  ItuI  ve  find,  under  the  integuments  uf 
this  lin-like  niemlxT,  ull  the  bniic^  i<f  an  aiitericr  extiemiiy,  flat- 
tened iiuleed,  and  hardly  GUKcepiilile  of  inotiiin  on  each  oihcr.but 
dintinctly  recognisable  ;  there  nre,  a  i^rnpuln,  humerus,  bones  of 
the  fore-ann,  carpus,  inciacorpus,  and  live  fin^r*.  The  fore- 
feet of  the  scB-otter,  seal,  wulnifi,  and  niannii,  form  the  connect- 
ing links  between  the  niiierior  exiremiiics  of  other  mammalia  and 
the  peclwal  fins  of  the  »jialc  kind;  the  buncs  arc  so  covered  and 
connected  by  inle^meniH,  aa  to  rnnntilule  a  |iart  adiipled  to 
mriromiDg ;  but  ihcitc  .ire  much  nmrc  devclD|ied  than  in  the  latter 
animal,  and  have  free  iiiotiuii  on  each  other.  The  boiie»  of  ilie 
wing  of  birds  have  n  great  and  unexpected  re*emblance  to  thn^c 
of  the  fore-feet  of  the  mnmmalin ;  and  llie  fin-like  anterior  mem- 
ber of  tlic  penguin,  applicable  only  to  swimmins,  contains  within 
the  integuments  the  »nmc  bones  as  the  wings  of  other  binia  which 
usecnte  the  very  different  office  of  flight. 
tJIm  mme  point  is  illuairnted  by  anotlicr  kind  of  cb!«s  in  com- 
)MruiiT«  anaioniy  :  viz.  ilic  existence  of  certain   parts,  geneially 
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in  an  imperfect  state,  or,  in  the  anatomical  phrase,  as  rudiments, 
in  some  animals,  where  the  function  does  not  exist,  and  where 
the  parts  therefore  are  not  employed.  It  seems  as  if  a  certain 
model  or  original  type,  adapted  to  the  intended  function,  had 
been  fixed  on  as  a  pattern  for  the  construction  of  nearly  allied 
and  analogous  beings ;  and  that  this  model  had  been  adhered  to, 
•ven  in  those  cases  where^aome  particular  function  did  not  exist, 
and  where,  consequently,  tHt  corresponding  organ  was  in  reality 
unnecessary.  The  additional  pelvic  bones,  which  support  the 
false  belly  or  abdominal  pouch  of  the  marsupial  animals,  are 
found  in  the  males  as  well  as  in  the  females ;  although  the  former 
have  not  the  pouch.  Several  carnivorous  animals  have  clavicular 
bones,  connected  merely  to  the  muscles,  and  obviously  incapable 
of  serving,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  those  purposes  for  which 
true  clavicles  are  added  to  the  skeleton.  The  breasts  and  nip- 
ples of  male  animals  are  another  example. 

The  marsupial  bones  and  the  milk-secreting  apparatus  of  fe* 
male  animals  are  appointments  of  organization  manifestly  design- 
ed to  fulfil  certain  ends,  and  accomplishing  very  essential  purpose* 
in  the  economy.  In  the  male  sex  they  are  neither  subservient  to 
use  nor  ornament ;.  and  seem,  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to 
exemplify  the  prevalence,  in  animal  organization,  of  a  mechani- 
cal principle,  of  the  adherence  to  a  certain  original  type  or  model. 

The  olfactory  nerves  of  the  cetacea,  in  whom  the  blowing 
holes  occupy  the  place  of  the  nose,  -afford  another,  instance^the 
more  remarkable,  as  their  existence  has  been  generally  denied, 
even  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  comparative  anatomy.  They 
consist  in  the  porpoise  of  two  white  extremely  slender  filaments, 
which,  although  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  cannot  be  distinctly  re- 
cognised as  nerves  without  a  magnifying  glass.* 

No  subject  has  been  more  warmly  contested  than  the  doctrine 

'*  Trbtiranus,  BioUtgUf  b.  v.  p.  342,  tab.  4. 

Blainvillk  and  Jacobson  had  already  aaMiled  the  existence  of  olfiustory 
aerves  in  the  cetacea  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences^  1815,  p.  195. 

I  n  the  work  quoted  above,  Tretibanus  describes  a  very  singular  deviation 
fixMn  the  ordinary  arrangement,  as  occuring  in  the  mole.  A  branch  of  the  su- 
perior mazillary  nerve  goes  to  the  eye,  and  forms  the  retina ;  while  the  optic 
aerves,  about  the  size  of  hairs,  are  entirely  unconnected  with  each  otherfWtd 
cannot  b«  traced  to  the  eyes.    Ibid.  p.  341,  tab.  3. 


•f  filuU  iMuw  ;  wbick,  howvttr,  hat  nffervd  more  from  the  ill- 
jndged  effnru  of  iu  (headi,  tbaa  fran  the  utacks  of  iti  enRioiei . 
We  cmn  hardly  eoaceira  that  anj  peraon,  who  did  not  fral  ■  difi- 
Milt/  in  believing  thu  a  watch  wai  fnrmed  for  the  purpoie  of 
sbnwing  theb(Nir,eaBklNrio«ia)j  doubt  that  nur  itomachi  wereez- 
presdj  eoaetnicted  for  digMtioa,  our  eje*  for  •Ming,  and  the  rut 
ofournrgaaafbrtheptvpoeee  which  the/ aoadmirabl;  fulfil.  Bmotie 
matt  be  rer7  fondlr  attached  to  finaManaee,  to  penaade  bimeelf,  as 
eonehavedoDa,  thiutheemieMlt  to preeerve it  from  putrefying; 
thai  the  tide*  of  the  ocean  are  deiigtwd  to  bring  our  tcbicIi  tnfelf 
iKo  pert ;  that  KoDee  are  made  to  huild  houw*  with  ;  and  nlk- 
wome  ercatad  ia  China  to  furniih  the  bellei  and  beaux  of  Europe 
with  eaiiae.  Il  would  be  onlj  one  step  further,  lo  aasert  that 
iheep  have  been  formed  to  be  iheared  and  Blaugfatercd  ;  leg*  to 
wear  boots;  snd  the  noee  for  ■pcctaclei. 

Nothing  indeed  can  he  moro  irulj'  untatiafactory  than  the  well- 
meant  but  witrn-oui  coropUm^ntary  effusiuns  we  ore  too  often 
doomed  to  encounter,  which,  incicad  of  evincing  the  wisdom  of 
ibeerealioD,  show  only  tbc  f'>l)y  of  their  authara,  or  at  Iraat,  their 
miaeoncaptiomi  and  ihort-eighted  views.  The  physicn-tbeologiita 
•eem  to  have  coniifhired  it  their  duty  to  point  out  the  end  and 
parpow  contemplaled  by  the  Creator  in  every  natural  arrange- 
ment :  thus,  they  havA  sametimeii  fallen  into  the  lau|;hahle  absur- 
dity of  expatiating  nn  the  wiwlnm  of  certain  prnvtsioas,  which 
subsequent  nxaminntion  ban  provod  nni  to  exist  at  all. 

The  foot  of  an  hymenopterous  insect  wo*  described  as  being 
yerforated  in  a  certain  part  by  minute  boles ;— tmtnediately  a  suf- 
ficient nee  was  discovered  fur  this  vlructure  ;  it  was  described  oa 
EDO  teas  elegant  than  wise  provision  lor  sifting  the  pollen  of 
plants,  and  thus  applying  the  fine  feoundating  pnwdor  to  the  fe- 
maleorgans;  and,  from  tbc  supposed  structure  and  use, the  crea- 
ture received  the  name  of  upkei  eribraria.  Unluckily  far  the  com- 
plimcnt  thus  designed  to  nature,  the  part  was  afterwards  discover- 
ed not  lo  be  perforated.* 

Others,  again,  have  so  firmly  believed,  not  only  the  wisdom  of 
creation,  but  thoir  own  insight  into  it,  thai  ihey  have  railed  in 
qnestion  the  existence  of  particular  arrangements,  heeause  they 
_rf _ 

'  Bi.nnxsicH,  BrftrOgt  or  jraOiTgadutJur,  Ir.  thu),  p.  40,  not*. 
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tould  not  discern  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  suhsenrient* 
Thus,  when  Blumbkbach  pointed  out  to  Campbb  that  the  tadpoles 
t)f  the  Surinam  toad  (ranapipa)  have  tails*,  this  great  anatomist 
was  disposed  at  first  to  deem  the  specimen  a  monstrosity  ;t  be- 
cause he  could  not  comprehend  for  what  purpose  these  strange 
beings,  so  curiously  lodged  in  the  dorsal  cells  of  their  mother, 
should  have  the  swimming  tail  of  the  common  tadpole. 

A  distinguished  English'  naturalist  has  argued  that  the  fossil 
elephant  bones  must  belong  to  some  species  still  existing ;  be- 
cause, says  he,  "  ProTidence  maintains  and  continuiss  every  cre- 
ated species ;  and  we  have  as  much  assurance  that  no  races  of  ani- 
mals will  any  more  cease,  while  the  earth  remaineth,than  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night*'* 
Unluckily  for  the  credit  of  this  gentleman's  assumed  acquaintance 
with  the  designs  and  schemes  of  Providence,  we  have  the  fullest 
evidence  that  many  species  and  genera  of  animals  have  been  an- 
nihilated. 

The  philosophic  naturalist,  guided  by  comparative  anatomyt 
discovers  at  every  step  striking  peculiarities  in  the  economy  of 
animals,  founded  on  corresponding  arrangements  of  organization. 
We  must  take  refuge  either  in  verbal  (Quibbles,  or  in  an  exagger- 
mted  and  unreasonable  scepticism,  if  we  refuse  to  recognise  in 
this  relation  between  peculiarity  of  structure  and  function  those 
designs  and  adaptations  of  exalted  power  and  wisdom,  in  testi- 
mony of  which  all  nature  cries  aloud  through  all  h^  Works^ 

Many  things  are  indeed,  at  present,  inexplicable  to  usi  thus^ 
we  cannot  conceive  to  what  purpose  the  long,  slender,  and  almost 
oircular  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  babyroussa  are  sub- 
lervient ;  and  the  offices  of  many  parts,  even  in  the  human  body, 
.are  still  hidden  from  usw  But  the  ends,  or  final  purposes,  of  tha 
Creator,  will  be  placed  in  the  strongest  light  by  selecting  any  an* 
imal  of  marked  peculiarity  in  its  economy,  and  comfteringtogetlH 
Bf  its  structure  and  tnode  of  life.  Let  a  person,  who  knows  tha 
Batural  history  of  the  mole,  attentively  contemplate  its  skeleton : 
if  he  shoidd  still  withhold  his  belief  in  final  purposes,  he  would 
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*  AhbUdMHgeH  Naturhistoristher  G§gtn$tdndt    No.  36 
-f  Beytr.  nar  Naturg.  p.  41,  not«. 

Lect.  n.^No.  ni:  a 


protMblf  eofDoidn  ia  opiaioD  with  ■  edebrated  member  or  tbe 
j^rsaeh  Aeadnof  of  Smbcm,  who  decbnd  Ihat  it  wu  •■  abaird 
to  MppOM  tbo  Bfo  intended  for  Mcing,  u  to  imagiBC  that  alOMa 
vera  created  for  bnakiag  beads: 

I  •hall  be  coateated  with  two  other  illoatratioa*,  which,  altbou^ 
diffiBfent  from  each  other,  ara  analogoiu  io  their  purpoee.  The 
large  carities  of  binU,  and  the  intericv  of  their  booea  are  fiUed 
with  air,— ibas  thej  ara  randered  lifbt  and  buoyoot,  capable  of 
railing  themadvea  into  tbe  higher  ragioai  of  tbe  aimoepbere,  of 
austaining  themaelTee  with  little  effort  in  this  rare  mediim, 
and  (tf  clearing  ibe  ikiea  with  wonderful  eelerity.  Hi'mboiat 
oaw  (be  enormoiM  vulture  of  the  Andes,  tbe  majeatic  condor,  dart 
mddmilj  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepoat  ralleyito  n  coniuderable 
height  ebove  the  aummit  of  Chimboraco,  whera  the  barometer 
mufl  hare  been  lower  than  ten  inchei.*  lie  frcqurnllj  observed 
it  •oaring  at  an  elevatioa  aix  times  higher  than  tlmt  of  the  clnuds 
in  our  atmoapbere.  Thiibird,  which  reaclwa  Uie  mcaiuroof  four- 
teent  feet  with  the  wingH  eitendeJ,  habiiuallj  preforH  on  elevation 
at  which  tbe  mercury  of  the  barometer  ainlu  to  about  aiKteen  ia- 

The  mammalia  which  live  entirely  or  principally  io  tbe  aea,  as 
the  whale  kind,  tbe  wnlnu,  the  manati,  and  tbe  eeola,  are  render- 
ed buoyant  in  this  dense  fluid  by  a  thick  atratuiu  of  fat  laid  over 
tbe  whole  body  ander  the  *kiu.  Front  tliia,  which  ia  called  blub- 
ber, tbe  whale  and  seal  oil  ara  extracted.  The  object  of  ibia 
structure  in  lightening  theae  huge  creature*,  and  facilitating  their 
motiona,  ia  obvioualy  the  aanie  aa  that  of  the  air-cells  in  birds  in 
relation  to  the  element  they  inhabit. 

A  scientific  acquaintance  with  tbe  animal  kingdom  ia  not  oiUj 
▼aluabie  ia  it*  immediate  reference  to  zoology  and  phyaiology, 
hut  it  aids  other  •cteitce*, — affordiog  lights  wbicli  are  not  merely 
Hieful,  hut  absolutely  iadiapenaable  in  examining  and  illualrating 
other  departments  of  saMral  knowledge.     An  exemplificati<m  oc- 

'Rtaaa  ^Ofawratim  ri<  Z—UfU  tt  tAmtamia  camftrU.  Eaninc 
rHutoire  Nalarelb  da  Coi^or,  p.  9G,  at  mut.  pi.  8  et  9. 

tMoLini,  Sloria  ftatMfU  di  CUli,  cap.  A,  i.  5.  Tbii  nnuon  i>  usif DCd, 
by  Sbaw  to  Kt  individutl  daiiribed  lod  fignnd  by  him ;  Ymiimii  leHrwMa  m 
ml.  pi.  I. 
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cars  in  geology,  or  th^  science  which  treats  of  the  physical  con* 
struction  of  our  globe.  Certain  rocks  and  earthy  strata  contain 
▼ast  numbers  of  shells,  exuviffi  of  zoophytes,  bones  and  teeth  of 
large  animals,  besides  other  organic  substances,  in  a  fossil  stated- 
Considerable  mountains  and  extensive  districts  are  sometimes 
composed  entirely  of  such  animal  remains.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  naturalist  to  compare  these  organic  remains  of  a  former  world 
with  the  corresponding  objects  in  the  present  order  of  things ;  to- 
determioe  their  resemblances  or  differences, — whether  they  arc 
of  the  same  or  of  different  species  or  genera ;  to  compare  the 
productions  of  the  different  strata  to  each  other,  and  to  distin- 
guish those  which  have  belonged  to  fresh,  from  those  of  salt-wa^ 
ter  animals ;  and,  lastly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  organic  fossils 
of  each  country  are  like  the  living  animals  of  the  same,  or  of 
different  and  remote  regions  and  climates.  Such  investigations 
require  extensive  and  accurate  information, — an  acquaintance, 
both  with  the  great  outlines  and  minute  details  of  nature ;  and  be- 
long therefore  to  an  advanced  stage  of  science.  They  have  been 
commenced  with  zeal  and  industry  by  some  of  the  greatest  mod- 
em naturalists,  and  have  led  to  highly  interesting  results.  The 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds  found  in  such  numbers  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  the  old  and  new  Continent,  have  been  discovered 
to  belong  to  species,  and  even  to  genera,  entirely  new  to  us.  One 
of  these,  an  elephant,  specifically  distinguished  both  from  that  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  has  been  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
countries  and  climates  where  no  animal  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
known  in  a  living  natural  state,  and  in  which  the  known  specieSy 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  would  be  speedily  destroyed*  The 
fossil  shells  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  living  species.  In 
many  places,  several  successions  of  fresh  and  salt  water  strata  are 
discovered,  indicating  successive  revolutions  in  the  earth's  surfaces 
under  the  action  of  causes  differing  from  each  other  in  their  nature. 
The  inferior  layers,  or  the  first  in  order  of  time,  contain  the  re- 
mains most  widely  different  from  the  animals  of  the  living  creation, 
and,  as  we  advance  to  the  surface,  there  is  a  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  our  present  species. 

These  examinations  have  furnished  almost  the  only  accurate 
data  for  any  reasonable  conclusions  respecting  the  number,  nature, 


I  sf  iba  ebangcs  wkick  bara  aftctad  tl>c 
•  of  the  globeiaBd 
l)*"?  M'KRUt  natur  fc'  ctfiaai  apecaUtioa  re^iecliag  tba  axtuict 
rmen  of  aninab  and  Um  node  in  which  their  place  haa  heeo  Mp- 
plied  bj  tba  actnal  spaciea  of  tiring  beinga.  The  writing!  o( 
CwtBM,  BaonaHiABT,  sad  Lamarck,  io  France,  and  ^  Mr.  Pak- 
mnwon  in  ihia  ctnatrj,  will  give  70*  the  best  infonnatioo  on  tbia 
aaw  kind  of  antiquarian  raaeaich,  on  iboae  anlbentic  memorials 
oTbeiapi  whoaaUring  eziataacemnit  be  carried  bejrond  thereacb 
of  liiM«7  and  tradition — beyond  even  the  fabuloua  and  heroic 
■fM,  and  haa  been  Nppoaed,  with  connderable  probabilitj,  to  ha 
«f  oldar  date  than  the  formation  of  tbe  human  race- 

Another  important  branch  of  the  phjncal  biitory  of  tbe  globe 
Moiifa  to  xoologr  ;  I  mean,  tbe  nalare,  origin,  and  [vogreM  of 
the  bantu,  reefi,  and  rockiof  coral,  and  even  the  ialandi,  which  are 
|Mrpetual1j'  anting  and  ucumulaiing  in  the  intertropical  Maa. 
Theie  ran  maiiea  of  calcareoat  matter  are  aggregated  bj  the  slow 
but  incMWint  operaiiona  of  countleat  milliona  of  minuic  beingtr, 
•0  omall,  and  so  nimjity  urf^nized,  that  thcj  occupj  the  lowest 
ranlt  t^  animal  enitencc,  and  indeed  hate  been  recognized  onlj 
la  lal*  timea  aa  falling  within  the  boundarlea  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Tlieir  wnrka  commence  in  tha  fatbomleaa  depth  of  the 
geaan;  Ibey  riae  towards  the  aurTace,  forming  aunken  rocks,  clan- 
garooi  um)  ol\en  fatal  to  navigators ;  thej  reach  the  lerrl  of  the 
Walar,  and  then  extend  in  length  and  breadib.  When  we  ree 
thai  banlta  are  formed  of  miles  in  extent,  that  coasts  are  obstruct- 
•d,  baibori  choked,  and  eren  new  ialanda  formed,  the  mind  is 
flonfoundad  by  the  contrast  l>etween  the  insignificance  of  the 
■ganta  and  tbe  magnitude  of  tlie  result. 

Ottwr  paints  of  view,  and  other  applications  of  KOttlngry,  «ill 
ba  diaeloiad  as  w«  proceed.  More  perhaps  tias  been  alrtedf  said 
OutB  was  neceasarj'  to  conrince  an  enlightened  audience  that  the 
living  part  of  nature's  wodis  is  bigbly  worthy  of  attention  ;  and 
Ikat  this  Btttdy,  connoeted  aa  it  is  with  so  many  usaful.  int^retting, 
and  important  departmanls  of  knowledge,  must  be  deemed  anes- 
anttial  branch  of  liberal  education. 

Td  tbaaa  eonaideraiions,  which  recommend  zoology,  not  only 
HI  ft  highly  intemiing,  bat  enential  Invnch  of  pnerml  knowledge. 
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man  J  others  may  be  added,  enforoing  the  cultiTatioii  of  eompar-* 
ative  anatomy  and  physiology  more  particnlarly  on  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  The  basis  of 
oor  physiological  principles  is  rendered  broader  and  deeper,  in 
proportion  as  oar  survey  of  living  beings  is  more  extensive.  The 
varieties  of  organization  supply,  in  the  investigation  of  each  fiino- 
tion,  the  most  important  aids  of  analogy,  comparison,  contrast, 
and  various  combination ;  and  the  nature  of  the  process  receives 
at  each  step,  fresh  elucidation.  These  enlarged  views,  which  un- 
fold to  us  the  natural  play  of  the  animal  mechanism,  are  our  sur- 
est guide  in  the  study  of  its  deranged  motions,  an  essential  crite- 
rion for  estimating  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  deviation,  and  an 
important  indication  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  corrected. 
Thus  general  anatomy  and  physiology  fbmish  the  principles  by 
which  we  are  guided  in  our  attempts  to  preserve  health,  to  allevi- 
ate and  remove  disorder,  and  cure  disease.  On  such  researches 
and  such  studies,  on  a  foundation  no  less  extensive  than  the  whole 
empire  of  living  nature,  the  science  of  medicine  must  be  estab- 
lished ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  destined  to  occupy  the  rank  of  a  science ; 
if  its  practical  precepts,  its  curative  efforts,  and  its  technical  pro- 
ceedings be  grounded  in  and  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
corporeal  mechanism,  and  a  contemplation  of  its  mode  of  action, 
from  observations  of  its  deranged  state,  and  of  the  course  and  or- 
der by  which  the  return  to  health  may  be  safely  accomplished  ;*- 
if,  in  short,  it  shall  be  permanently  raised  above  its  early  state,  of 
an  empirical  and  blind  belief  in  the  virtues  of  herbs,  drugs, 
and  plasters ;  or  above  its  more  modem  but  equally  deplorable 
condition,  of  servile  submission  to  the  dogmas  of  schools  and  sects, 
or  subjection  to  doctrines,  parties,  or  authorities.  I  appeal  to  the 
illustrious  Founder  of  our  Collection,— to  his  labors  and  his  wri- 
tings ; — to  that  change  in  the  state  of  surgery,  which  his  exer- 
tions and  his  example  have  accomplished.  Such  achievements 
by  a  single  hand  hold  out  to  us  the  brightest  prospects,  and  most 
encouraging  anticipations  of  the  ample  harvest  awaiting  the  uni- 
ted efforts  of  more  numerous  cultivators.  From  this  quarter  we 
must  expect  the  future  improvement  of  our  profession ;— not  from 
the  addition  of  new  medicines,  to  a  catalogue  already  too  long ; 
not  from  fresh  accessions  to  that  mass  of  clinical  observations, 
which  lie  unread  on  the  shelves  of  our  medical  libraries. 


oS  UN  TBK  nm 

In  inTMlimtiiiK  the  nitura  of  linog  being*,  Tsrioui  nt^Mti  of 
inqiiirr  ]irpMnl  thnHMln*,  uhI  TBrioni  modei  of  proceeding  may 
Im>  ndnpied.  We  mmj  rxnmine  their  it  met  urr, — the  number,  form, 
mr.f,  relntlTR  pcmjiion,  and  connezioiu  of  the  nrgann,  hy  (he  ai- 
•einblapB  (if  which  thej  lire  eonatniRtcd; — theii  texture;  that  ii, 
the  priaiarv  nnimkl  liuue*  which  oompow  the  Tarious  or^ns,  and 
their  mode  nf  union ; — their  elrmentarj  cAmpni>i(ion :  or  the  num- 
ber, natnre,  and  comhinatinna  of  the  elements  into  whirh  they  can 
be  reMiUed  >— Inrtly,  llieir  livinf^  phenomena;  the  vital  proper- 
tie*,  with  whirh  all  the  primary  tiHiica  are  endowed,  ihe  officcaor 
functinni  exeeuied  by  tite  orj;an>,  and  the  mutual  influences  and 
dirersifiefl  de|M>ndenrieH  which.  rr^ilatin);tl»e  order  and  bucccMion 
of  lhe*e  livint:  o|HTa(inn*,  rnmbine  ru  many  |uirtial  and  subordi- 
natp  mntinnii  into  one  hfinuiful  and  ImrmnninuH  whole. 

It  is  the  hufine!i<t  of  the  atiutomi*!  t»  demo  list  rait;  the  «tnicturr 
and  unmvcl  the  texture  of  uniiuul  iHidivx ;  their  rompositiou  falla 
wilbin  the  depnrtmcttt  of  thr  chcini>^t :  and  their  vital  plicnomcna 
occupy  the  lalxiTx  of  tlw-  ph_vsiolop«t.  Anatomy,  iherrfore.  tcacb- 
M  ua  the  ortfani/atiim  of  iiniinaU;  while  )>hfaiolofQr  unfohls  the 
nature  of  hfc.  Tlie  thin)  division  forma  n  kind  of  border  territo- 
ry, lying  liet ween  the  donmins  of  chemistry  and  pliyeioloffy,  nl- 
temnlely  nccii|>ird  nnd  cultivated  by  Itoih.  I'ndcr  iliv  nnine  of 
animal  clicmiitry,  it  hns  rccoJTcd,  of  late  years,  n  constantly  in- 
cretiaing  ihare  of  nitrnlion,  and  prinluccd  important  occeiiiiionK 
to  nur  knowledge  of  the  eompoaition  and  operations  of  animal 
bodie*. 

This  branch  of  inquiry  is  mnch  le!<H  athanecd  than  thai  which 
concerns  ilieir  structure;  and  its  progress  ii  impeded  l>y  lutinepo- 
raliar  difliculties.  The  primary-  texlurcB  arc  so  iuiimntely  blend- 
ed in  all  orgnna,  that  their  complete  separnlion  ftrm*  impossible. 
The  cerebral  and  nervous  mediilln  is  CTcrywIiere  interwoven  and 
surmunded  by  cellular  sulistancc  and  vessels  :  the  muscular  fibre, 
with  cellular  substance,  vessels,  nerves  and  fot ;  the  cellular  sul>- 
■tance  itself,  with  vessels  and  fat.  Hence  a riM>  doubts  how  far 
the  results  of  experiment  arc  to  be  atlrihuted  to  one  or  the  other 
infrcdiem  ;  so  that  we  can  selilom  attain  certainty,  but  must  rest 
(Contented  with  probability.     In  many  cases  we  tlu  not  even  kno« 
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the  primarj  tisanes.  Are  tke  stovt  aides  of  tke  «tenn»  or  tiw 
beAuliiiil  apd  delicate  moredble  cortaiii  of  tlie  iri*,  cdhdar  or  nnui- 
cttlar ;  or  does  each  coatain  aooie  peculiar  and  not  jet  ascertain- 
ed tisne!  In  a  great  number  of  living  beings*  our  senses  are  not 
even  able  to  settle  the  question.  Who  can  decide  iriiether  the 
soft,  tender,  and  almost  ddiqinescent  bodj  of  the  poljpe  is  made 
up  of  mnacular  fibres,  or  of  cellular  tissue  ! 

By  etymology  and  original  acceptation,  physiidogy  means  doc* 
'  trine  of  nature,  and  is  not  very  appropriately  applied  to  that  lim- 
ited division  of  natural  science,  which  has  for  its  ol^t  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  phenomena  of  life,  the  conditions  and  laws  under 
which  this  state  exists,  and  the  causes  which  are  active  in  produ- 
cing and  maintaining  it.  A  foreign  writer*  has  proposed  the  more 
accurate  term  of  *'  biology,"  or  science  of  life. 

Life,  using  the  word  in  its  popular  and  general  sense,  which  at 
the  same  time  is  the  only  rational  and  intelligible  one,  is  merely 
the  active  state  of  the  animal  structure.  It  includes  tlie  notions 
of  sensation,  motion,  and  those  ordinary  attributes  of  living  beings 
which  are  obvious  to  common  observation.  It  denotes  what  is 
apparent  to  our  senses ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  offspring  of 
metapbyucal  subtlety,  or  immaterial  abstractions,  without  a  com- 
plete departure  from  its  original  acceptation, — ^without  obscuring 
and  confusing  what  is  otherwise  clear  and  intelligible. 

The  claee  connexion  between  life  and  respiration  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  ordinary  observers,— of  those  who  were  ig- 
norant of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Hence  the  breath  has  been 
popularly  deemed  the  mark  of  life.  The  Latin  anima^  or  '  breath,* 
(from  the  Greek  anemost  *  wind')  was  also  used  to  express  the 
vital  principle ;  essence  of  life  being  supposed  identical  with  tho 
breath.  But  in  the  phrases,  *  animam  efflare,*  *  exspirarc,'  dLC. 
the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  its  original  sense.  In  tlie  same 
way,  the  Latin  spiritus^  or  original  of  our  spirit,  from  spiro  *  to 
breathe,'  means  merely  *  breath :'  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Greek  Pnewma:  and  this  is  the  original  sensible  object  out  of 

*  G.  R.  Tbiyirands  of  Bremen,  whose  Biologic  oder  Philosophic  dcr  Ia' 
henden  Jfaturfur  Naiurforscher  und  Aerzte^  in  5  vols.  8vo.  but  not  yet  fini«li- 
•d,  is  a  very  interesting  work,  both  for  tho  philosophic  plan  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, and  the  original  views  with  which  it  abounds. 
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which  all  the  abttrseUona  and  fsncie*,  all  the  rerbttl  MphifO^ 
and  melBphjiical  puzzlei,  about  •pint,  hare  proceeded. 

Anatomy  and  phjnolog^  vhould  be  cultivated  together :  ws 
■hould  combine  obeemtion  of  the  function  with  examination  of 
tbe  organization.  Tb«  nibiecU  are  often  dietincti;  treated  in 
books :  let  not,  bowerer,  this  annatural  leparation  lead  you  into 
the  error  of  Tiewtng  the  Tital  manifeitations  an  Minethinx  indo- 
pendent  of  the  organizaiion  in  which  they  occur.  Bear  in  mind 
that  vnrj  organ  hat  its  living  phenomena  and  ita  oae,  and  that' 
the  chief  ultimate  object,  even  of  anatomy,  i*  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  functioB :— on  the  other  hand,  that  every  action  of  a  living 
being  miut  have  ita  organic  apparalua.  There  i*  no  digenion 
without  an  alimentary  cavity;  nobiliary  lecretion  wiihoat  eoma 
kind  of  liver;  no  thought  without  a  brain. 

To  talk  of  life  ai  independent  of  an  animal  body, — tn  apeak  of 
a  function  without  reference  to  an  appropriate  organ, — ii  physio- 
logically abiurd.  It  is  in  oppoiilion  to  the  evidence  of  our  senges 
and  rational  faculties :  it  i«  looking  for  an  effect  wiibout  a  cause. 
We  might  as  reasonably  expect  dayllfclit  witile  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon.  What  should  we  think  of  abstracting  elasticity,  co- 
hesion, gravity,  aud  bestowing  on  them  a  wparate  existence  from 
the  bodies  in  which  those  properties  are  Men  T 

Hallkr,  tbe  father  and  founder  of  modern  physiology,  lias  fur- 
nisfaed  us  the  best  example,  both  for  the  method  of  cukivating  the 
subject,  and  of  treating  it  in  writing.  He  hod  devoted  thirty 
years  to  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  and  those  of  animals,  and 
to  observation  and  to  every  variety  of  experintenial  research,  he- 
fare  he  began  to  compose  bis  Eltmtnta  Pkysiobgitt.  In  this 
matchless  work,  a  fall  anatomical  description  of  every  organ, 
drawn  from  bis  own  dissections,  precedes  the  history  of  its  func- 
lioas.  I  know  no  anatomical  descriptions  superior  to  these ;  none 
deserving  of  more  implicit  confidence.  To  regard  this  work  as  a 
mere  register  of  opinions  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  unjust : 
it  contains  new  and  accurate  information  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  subject.  It  is  no  sli^t  proof  of  its  merits,  thai,  although  pub* 
lished  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  it  remains  the  book  of 
anthority ;  and  particularly  in  this  country,  which  is  still  destitute 
«f  origioal  standard  woriit  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
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In  impressing  upon  your  minds  tlic  close  connexion  of  anatomy 
nnd  physiology,  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  to  you  that  the  forme 
teaches  the  latter.  Strictly  speaking,  structure  alone  is  learned 
by  dissection :  the  ?ital  properties  of  organic  textures,  and  the 
functions  of  organs,  are  found  out  by  observation.  We  have  the 
most  perfect  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  spleen,  tbytnus,  and 
thyroid  gland  ;  but  their  offices  in  the  animal  economy  are  wholly 
unknown.  What  organ  has  been  more  carefully  dissected  and 
studied  than  the  brain  1  yet  the  respective  offices  of  its  various 
portions  have  not  been  discovered. 

Anatomy,  however,  unfolds  facts,  of  which  the  knowledge  it 
absolutely  necessary  in  appreciating  the  results  of  observation.  It 
affords  the  only  clue  capable  of  guiding  us  through  the  multi- 
plied and  varied  movements  all  going  on  together  in  the  living 
microcosm,  and  of  thus  enabling  us  to  discriminate  the  proper 
share  of  each  organic  apparatus.  What  kind  of  knoi^  ledge  could 
the  most  patient  and  acute  observer  gain  of  the  circulation  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  structure  of  the  heart,  lungs,  arteries,  and 
veins?  what  insight  could  he  acquire  into  the  changes  of  the  food, 
and  the  nutrition  of  our  bodies,  if  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its 
divisions  and  appendages,  and  the  absorbing  vessels,  were  unknown 
to  him  ?  Just  notions  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases,  and 
of  the  operation  of  remedies,  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but 
what  chance  has  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  general  construction 
of  our  frame,  of  escaping  from  the  most  absurd  doctrines  and  sys- 
tems, and  from  the  most  pernicious  practical  errors  ? 

Anatomy,  again,  clears  up  doubtful  points,  and  suggests  topics 
of  inquiry  :  it  is  a  test  and  criterion  of  physiological  explanations. 
If  the  latter  are  inconsistent  with  the  anatomical  facts,  they  must 
be  rejected. 

That  its  aid  is  essential  to  physiology  may  be  proved  by  refer- 
ring to  what  even  the  most  acute  men  have  written  about  the  ani- 
mal economy,  before  anatomy  had  been  cultivated.  It  is  a  mass 
of  error  and  fiction,  without  the  smallest  pretence  to  the  title  of 
jphysiology. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  are  the  ground  work  of  pathology,  or 
the  science  of  disease. 

Disease  is  a  relative  term,  implying  a  eomparison  with  a  elate 
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af  bealtk,  uid  prewppowng  >  knowledEC  of  tlint  Hue.  To  anat- 
omy, or  scieoM  of  bralthj  itniciiire,  is  n|)p«cil  mortnd  anatomT , 
or  KMDC«  of  diteued  itructure  :  to  phvtin1it|C}',  or  durtrine  of  hcal- 
thj  fuDctioBi,— ^tbologj,  or  doctrine  of  diken^eJ  muiiresiaiiuni. 
HorUd  moMtamy  thnwi  tu  the  diieuei ;  |)iithnlit^]r,  titeir  exter- 
na] ligfu  or  vfmptom^  Often,  no  change  of  jiiructurc  ia  nbvervn- 
bbi  tha  detriMioM  from  the  hesllli}'  condiiiun  elude  our  means  of 
inquiiy.     The  organ  is  said  to  be  functiimitltj  disordi'red. 

Thus  wa  find  that  analoray,  phvsiolofO',  moilud  anatorar  and 
patfaolo^,  are  mutually  related  and  iiitimatt-ly  oimiiected.  AV- 
though  called  sepanUe  sciences,  lh<-,v  are,  in  truth,  [•arts  of  one 
sjstem  ;  and  we  must  never  lose  siglit  of  their  niutual  beariofrs. 
On  the  fiMindatioD  of  these  four  departments  of  kunwlcdg:e  or  sci- 
ence is  raised  the  practice  of  medicine,  iir  ihc  hculinj;  art ;  over- 
looking the  artificial  disiincuons  of  pliyxic,  »UTsi-Ty,  und  fn  forth. 

But  is  all  this  knotricdije  necc^asarv  for  a  prncliiiuner  !  la  it  re* 
f|aired  that  a  phjsicinn  or  a  siirscon  should  kunw  anatomy,  nat- 
ural and  morbid,  physioUifir,  patholuvy  T  To  the  Micncc  of  med- 
icine, and  to  its  rational  iinproveincnt  am)  extension,  it  i^  neccs* 
aarj;  but  bj  no  means  so  to  the  mere  nmtino  of  practice,  and  the 
verj  Neceuful  prosecution  of  the  trade.  Pcrhnps,  indeed,  ■  firm 
lUth  in  dru^  and  plasters,  and  n  lilicral  adinimMriition  of  ihem, 
may  be  the  surer  road  tu  imjiuiar  auceos,  if  the  remark  ad.lrcw 
ed  by  a  veteran  prnclilinner  to  a  ymiii'  entlm>inst  in  science  lie 
well  grounded  :  "  Juvenis,  lua  doctrina  nun  prumittit  ojies ;  plibi 
Biaat  remedia." 

A  common  sailor  uses  hi^  (riass  without  kuoninff  the  laws  of 
optics,  or  ercn  sus])ecting  their  existence-  Bill,  wonhl  Cialileo 
have  ioTented  the  letescn|»e,  and  li:ivc  civcn  lo  nmnkind  the  puw- 
er  of  penetmiin:;  into  xpituc,  if  he  Ind  been  ciiuaMy  i;:ii«mnt. — if 
be  had  been  unacipiainted  with  tlie  Hclion  of  various  inediu,  and 
of  rariously-shu)>cd  surfaces  on  the  rays  of  lifiht  !  An  urdinnry 
workman,  of  cdui-nlion  and  hnliits  purely  mechiuiical,  cnnsiruote 
the  most  piiwcrfiil  a:<ir'Mi'nmonl  instruments;  but  it  Wlon^n  only 
lu  a  IIkkslkcl  or  u  I^a  Placi:  to  iinpmvc  these  means,  and  lo 
employ  ihem  so  ns  to  unfold  the  struclure  of  the  unircrM',  and  ex- 
pound the  laws  which  govern  the  motinnd  of  ihc  heavenly  budics. 

The  collection  of  this  Collcgs  was  formed,  and  is  now  arraii- 
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fed,  in  conformity  to  the  views  just  alluded  to.  Tlie  anatomical 
preparations,  exhibit  the  organs  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
elucidate  their  functions.  To  the  rich  and  valuable  series  of  heal- 
thy parts,  there  is  added  a  parallel  and  equally  extensive  arrange- 
ment of  morbid  specimens. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  the  first  '}n  this  country  who  investigated  dis- 
ease in  a  strictly  philosophic  method  :  bringing  to  bear  on  it  the 
clear  and  steady  lights  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  began  by 
discarding  all  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  resorted  at  once  to 
nature.  Instead  of  creeping  timidly  along  the  coast  of  truth, 
within  sight  of  precedent  and  authority,  he  boldly  launched  into 
the  great  ocean  of  discovery,  steering  by  the  polar  star  of  obser- 
vation, and  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius. 

His  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Enghsh  surgeons  will  be  sufficient- 
ly established,  by  comparing  surgical  science  before  his  time  with 
its  present  state ;  and  by  contrasting,  at  the  two  periods,  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  surgeons  in  public  estimation.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose  to  pursue  this  topic :  I  shall  therefore  mere« 
ly  entreat  you  to  bear  it  in  mind :  and  to  remember,  that  the  true 
dignity  of  the  profession,  in  which  every  individual  member  is  a 
sharer,  will  be  best  promoted,  not  by  partial  privileges  and  arbi- 
trary exclusions,  not  by  any  thing  which  royal  charters  or  legal 
enactments  can  bestow  or  withhold,  but  by  that  scientific  cultiva- 
tion and  honorable  practice  which  constitute  the  only  just  claim 
to  public  esteem  and  confidence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  further  detail  on  a  matter  which  has  been  already 
brought  before  you,  with  such  forcible  appeal  to  the  beat  feelings 
of  our  nature,  such  display  of  elevated  and  honorable  sentiments* 
and  such  felicity  of  expression,  by  my  ingenious,  eloquent,  and 
worthy  colleague.* 


m» 
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0»  lit  Stmlf  of  Pi$tiolog!/.~  Tie  Aid*  mii  lUiulrolimt  to  bt  ,U- 
rwtd  from  Mint  Stiauti;  at,  Xatural  t'kUiviipkg,  Matkrmalici, 
Gumutrf. — Stmdg  of  lit  Pkynfol  StitRtts  rtrommatdrd. — Pt- 
nditn- Ciarattor  of  the  Vilal  Pktnamina— Liring  Pro^rtitt — 
Athmptai  Ilypalhilifoi  Efptamilioiu  of  thim.'-CoHiparalirr 
A»alomg—ili  ObjttU~iU  R<tatioii$  to  Phyiioloss  ttmplifivL 


DiWErrtov,  and  tlic  rnriiiua  nuxilnrv  |>rnrrBsri<  rniplnyril  Fiy 
Ihc  «nBtotDist,  lire  the  only  incana  of  Irinniing  llw  atnictiirc  of  Ijv- 
inn  beiDgi; — obMiratinn  and  ex|H>niiiPiit,  ihc  only  aoiirccsof  our 
knowledge  of  life.  TIipm  nre  the  teals,  or  rritcrin,  un  which  we 
Utut  depcail,  nnd  in  which  wc  mui>i  nlways  n-fcr.  No  {xi.oitioii 
mpecting  ■tmclure  can  be  listcnoH  tn,  nxAcf*  it  ndmilti  of  rvrifi- 
ution  by  appeal  li>  analoiny  :  no phyfiulo^ionl  statement  deserves 
MtcotioQ,  unlcia  it  be  conflrincd  by  nbdcrvatiitn. 

!■  Uii«  then  all !  Arc  the  InlHin  of  so  many  celchrated  men, 
the  M:camolated  harrests  of  so  many  ccnturieg,  reduced  to  ilic 
nera  nnilti  oT  diwcclioa  aiul  obticrvaiuin  I  It  ii  so,  in  rcf[>ecl 
to  T«al  knowledge ;  and  it  will  be  occupnlion  enough  to  anatomi&t* 
anil  pbjnologiiti,  for  many  ages,  to  cultivate  (Iksc  pumiits.  The 
multitade  and  Tariety  at  orgaua  iu  tlic  human  boily,  ihc  complex- 
ity of  their  itnicture,  the  mudi6caiioni  incidental  to  each,  and 
their  mutnal  influences,  offer  a  moat  este native  field  cf  ii»t'«tiga- 
tinn;  requiring  ao  tnucb  lime  and  sMtJuity.  m>  much  caution  and 
diacrimination,  that  the  qualities  neceaury  tu  a  Bacccsrful  pursuit 
of  physiology  cannot  be  often  cnmbined  in  one  individuol- 

Wben  to  man  we  add  all  the  hving  beinga  which  fill  every  de- 
partment of  nature,  and  consider  the  diversities  and  new  combi- 
WKban  bj  wkichttiej  tn  cubM  M  fulil  their  varioiu  desiiaiea. 
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it  will  be  hardly  figuratiTe  to  sajr  that  the  objects  of  inqoiry  are 
iDfioite  and  inezhaastible. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  subjects,  the  quantity  of  solid  iniitruc- 
tion  is  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  accumulated  mass; — a 
few  grains  of  wheat  are  buried  and  lost  amid  heaps  of  chaff. 
For  a  few  weU-obsenred  facts,  rational  deductions,  and  cautious 
generalizations,  we  have  whole  clouds  of  systems  and  doctrines, 
of  speculations  and  fancies,  built  merely  on  the  workings  of  the 
imagination  and  the  labors  of  the  closet. 

In  reference,  however,  to  biology,  or  the  science  of  hfe,  I  may 
obsenre,  that  descriptions  of  particular  animals,  and  surveys  of 
detached  districts  in  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  are  not  so  much 
wanted  at  present,  as  the  assemblage  and  assortment  of  the  facts 
already  accumulatt^,  and  the  employment  of  them  by  some  vig- 
orous and  comprehensive  mind  to  furnish  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  living  natiu^.  It  is  employment,  and  not 
mere  possession,  that  gives  a  value  to  intellectual  as  well  as  ma- 
terial wealth.  We  have  had  workmen  enough  to  toil  in  the  mine 
and  the  quarry  :  they,  have  raised  and  roughly  fashioned  an  abun- 
dance of  materiab;  and  we  now  only  wait  for  the  architect  who 
shall  be  able  to  employ  them  in  constructing  a  temple,  suitable  in 
majesty  and  simplicity,  to  the  Divinity  whose  shrine  itis  destined 
to  contain.  '<^^ 

The  parts  of  natural  history  having  been  cultivated  in  a  detaSb^*-, 
ed  manner,  its  doctrines  were  long  in  an  insulated  state ;  uncon-> 
'  aected  to  each  other,  like  the  pyramids  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt : 
as  the  number  of  detached  parts  increased,  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
tem was  felt  to  bind  them  together,  however  imperfectly,  into  some- 
thing like  a  connected  whole. 

AAermany  unsuccessful  attempts  by  his  predecessors,  Lin* 
NBus  produced  an  arrangement  of  natural  objects,  which  met  with 
very  general  iqiprobation  and  adoption.  The  efforts  of  natural- 
ists were  subsequently  directed  to  the  correction  and  extension  of 
his  system ;  to  the  formation  of  arrangements  for  detached  parts, 
in  imitation  of  that  which  he  had  framed  for  the  whole ;  and  in 
the  description  of  new  genera  and  species.  These  efforts  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  day,  in  a  constantly  increcuiing  ra- 
lie ;  but,  perhaps  without  a  due  censideratioa  whether  any  results 
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of  ]«opor1ion>te'iitilit]'  lo  niuiJiiiid  wan  tikctj  to  reward  M  maek 
pnina  and  trouble.  Some  iadeed,  and  unong  them  LiNNSmi  wen 
aware  that  all  tlieae  artificiaJ  ijitemf,  without  tvfeKnceio  hi^KT 
«t)jecl«,  were  alrooat  km  labor ;  but  they  did  not  aitvtnpt  to  pui^ 
sua  tlimw  i^ijecti.  The  ultimate  pnrpoie  of  our  reMarcbea  in  nat- 
ural hiriiij  ii,  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the  aecrct  opringi  bj 
which  the  i^at  ■jMem  of  organization,  called  '  NA-n-at.'ia  main- 
Ininad  in  parpetual.aeiivilj.  Now,  toward*  ibe  accomptiahmeDt 
of  thii  purpoM,  the  artificial  ayatemt,  on  which  m  much  labm 
ha*  been  bcMowed,  are  hardly  the  fint  itep.  Tbej  do  not  eihib* 
it  the  Kience,  but  an  index  or  regiiler  of  nature :  which,  indeed, 
bai  it*  recommenilation*  of  utility  in  otlter  reipects.  The  anem- 
blage  of  the  nameroua  fncti  which  are  *cattered  thnwf  h  the  worka 
of  naturaliata,  and  ilieir  combination  into  a  whole,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  purpowe  just  nwniioncd,  and  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing the  luws  of  life,  would  (kismsb  a  much  liif^er  value  than  all 
the  deHcriptinim  of  new  uninials  and  pinnis,  which  teach  ui  little 
more  than  thut  tWy  have  such  fir  uiclt  ap|>earaucci,  and  that  tbey 
oecur  in  thin  or  that  corner  of  ihe  earth. 

If  itie  science  of  life,  and  with  it  some  of  the  most  important 
deportments  of  human  knowledge,  be  destined  to  make  any  de- 
cided progress  towards  perfection,  it  must  be  by  the  road  of  ex- 
perianee,  aidud  atnl  enlightened  by  general  philosophy.  Tlic  way 
indeed,  is  in  some  parts  difficult,  and  its  length  indefinite :  but, 
wnethcr  we  reach  the  end  or  not,  our  very  efforts,  and  tlie  active 
state  of  mind  they  maintain,  will  be  a  sufficient  rccompease  ;  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  chose,  snd  the  healthy  vigor  it  imparts,  re- 
ward iu,cven  when  the  game  escapes. 

"  The  intellectual  worth  and  dignity  of  man  are  measured,  not 
by  the  truth  which  he  possesses,  or  fancies  that  he  possesses,  but 
by  tite  sincere  ond  honest  pains  he  has  taken  to  discover  truth. 
This  it  is  that  invigorates  his  mind,  and,  by  exercising  the  men- 
tal springs,  preserves  tlwm  in  full  activity.  Possession  makes  us 
quiet,  indolent,  proud.  If  the  Deity  held  in  his  right  hand  sU 
truth, — and  in  his  left  only  the  ever-active  impulse,  the  fond  de- 
site,  and  longing  after  truth,  coujded  with  the  condition  of  con- 
stantly erring,  and  sliould  offer  me  the  choice ;  I  should  humbly 
turn  towards  the  leA.  and  say,  '  Father  give  ma  this ;  pure  truth 
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ii  fit  for  thee  alone.*' "    Thus  spoke  a  sage ;  and  his  determina- 
tion seems  as  wise  as  the  famous  choice  of  Hercules. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  physiology,  we  are  first  led  to  in- 
qaire,  whether  living  beings  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  inor- 
ganic bodies ;  whether  the  vital  processes  can  be  explained  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  other  phenomena  of  matter ;  whether  in 
short,  the  elucidations  of  the  physical  sciences  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  science  of  life.  That  animalirobey  those  general 
laws  which  regulate  matter  and  motion  in  all  other  cases  ;  that 
all  their  parts,  as  well  as  their  entire  masses,  are  subject  to  the 
influences  of  gravity,  impulse,  and  the  like,  is  too  obvious  to  be  a 
subject  of  question.  The  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  inter- 
nal movements  of  the  animal  machine  are  explicable  by  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  hydraulics ;  whether,  like  these,  they  can  be 
subjected  to  calculation  ;  whether  the  changes  of  composition,  in- 
cessantly going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  frame,  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  operations  of  our  laboratories,  or  reduced  to  the  laws  of 
external  chemistry ;  whether  any  living  phenomena  can  be  so  far 
likened  to  those  of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  as  to  justify 
us  in  referring  for  their  explanation  to  the  same  principles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  leading  authorities  in 
physiology,  of  whom  Boerhaave  may  be  mentioned  as  the  head, 
supposed  that  all  the  functions  of  the  living  body,  except  the  will, 
are  carried  on  by  mechanical  movements,  susceptible  of  rigid 
calculation,  necessarily  succeeding  each  other  in  the  organs  from 
the  time  that  life  commences.  These  movements  he  referred  to 
an  impulsive  power  in  the  heart,  renewed  by  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  fluid  brought  from  the  brain.  In  this  explanation  the 
body  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  the  heart  performs  the 
ofiice  of  a  piston  ;  the  beautiful  construction  and  endless  variety 
of  the  animal  organization  are  reduced  to  an  assemblage  of  ])ipe8, 
canals,  levers,  pulleys,  and  other  mechanism.  The  treatises  on 
physiology,  of  this  period,  were  filled  with  mathematical  problems, 
long  calculations,  and  algebraic  formulae. 

This  system  maintained  its  ground  for  a  long  time,  in  defiance 
of  observation  and  common  sense.     In  palliation  of  what  strikes 
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lit  DOW  US  M  czlrtTBguUl;  efroMOOi,  it  must  be  olMen-(>d,  (hat 
luany  lliinga  in  the  aniinal  economj  admit  nf  exjiluiation  on  thcwt 
principle*.  Tho  ttnietnra  and  motioni  of  ihp  joints  are  piuvlT 
mechanical ;  and  tbe  decree  of  effect  produced  hv  the  musciea  of 
a  limb,  like  the  acting  force  of  a  moving  power  applied  to  a  con- 
moii  lever,  dependi  antirelf  on  the  relative  situation  of  their  ten- 
diiMua  iDMTtioDB  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  relation  which 
iha  eonrw  of  their  Area  bears  to  the  aiit>  of  the  moring  bone. 
All  ihcM  thinp  maj  be  aa  exactlj  determined  by  calculation  av 
lha  oparUioB  of  common  levers  ;  but  the  contraction  of  the  living 
flbrv,  or  mginal  moring  force,  cannot  lie  submitted  to  calcula- 
lioa, — cumot  bo  in  the  slightest  degne  elucidated  hj  mechanic*. 

The  valves  of  (he  heart  and  blood-vessels  act  mechanically ; 
and  operate  as  well  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  bodv.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  in  the  erect  po5ture,  and  the 
Rirgescence  of  the  snmc  vcsseU  in  the  head  nnd  neck,  when  ihej 
are  held  in  a  dependent  altiiude,  will  convince  u.*,  that,  altlinugli 
the  bload  flows  throui;li  living  canals,  its  motion  is  not  withdrawn 
fpMn  (he  all-pervading  influence  of  graviij. 

The  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  act  on  the  rays  of  light  ae- 
•ording  to  the  common  laws  of  optics  :  and  bring  tliem  to  a  fv 
COS,  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  picture  of  llic  object  on  the  retina, 
jost  as  well  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  organ,  provided  their 
transporencjr  be  unimpaired. 

The  operation,  however,  of  those  natural  lows,  to  which  living 
as  wdl  as  all  other  bodies  arc  subject,  is  constantly  modified  in 
the  former  case,  by  the  vital  powers  ;  and  this  essential  element 
is  all  mathemalico-physioloE^ical  considerations,  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture, fluctuating  and  indeterminate.  Uncertainty  in  the  condi- 
lioiu  of  a  problem,  whether  in  respect  to  tlteir  entire  number,  or 
to  the  quantity  of  each,  is  an  original  sin,  for  which  no  subsequent 
accuracy  can  atone ;  and  this  character,  belonging  to  nil  the  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  every  case  in  the  nnimat  economy,  not  only 
•ffbctually  precludes  ull  useful  application  of  mathematics  to  pliy- 
•ialogy,  but  renders  tlicir  employment  a  source  of  nothing  but  er- 
ror and  conftuion.  We  cnn  very  seldom  satisfy  oursoUes  that  all 
the  data  nra  before  us:  and  the  precise  an>ount  of  each  cannot 
be  determined  in  anv  instance;  nar  more,  variation  and  fluctua- 
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tion  are  essential  characters  of  all  vital  processes.  The  total!/ 
ioconsisteat  results,  at  which  differeat  mathematical  physiologistt 
have  arriyed,  ia  treating  of  the  same  functions,  show  us  that  ?ery 
little  useful  service  can  be  looked  for  from  this  quarter.  One  es- 
timated the  force  of  the  heart  as  equal  to  180,000  lbs. ;  another 
reduced  it  to  8  oz. ;  and  both  these  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
reasonings  clothed  in  all  the  imposing  forms  of  the  exact  sciences. 

The  circulation,  in  which  a  central  impelUng  machine  drives 
the  blood  through  an  arrangement  of  tubes,  seems  naturally  to 
fall  under  the  laws  of  hydraulics  ;  and  the  course  of  the  blood  ia 
its  living  channels,  no  doubt  obeys  the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
transmission  of  fluids  through  inanimate  canals.  But,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  submit  this  intricate  process  to  calculation,  we  are  stop- 
ped at  the  very  outset,by  discovering,  that,  of  its  numerous  conditions* 
not  one  is  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose.* 
It  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  nervous  influence 
on  the  lieart  and  blood-vessels,  the  measure  of  active  and  passive 
power  in  the  former  organ,  the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  and 
departing  from  it,  the  elastic  and  other  properties  of  the  vessels, 
their  various  capacities,  the  resistance  of  the  column  in  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  the  density  and  cohesion  of  the  blood,  and  many 
ether  points — and  to  know  all  these  with  perfect  accuracy.  Even 
if  all  this  were  accomplished,  the  great  number  of  elements  enter- 
ing into  such  a  theory  would  conduct  us  to  impracticable  calcula- 
tions :  it  would  be  the  most  complex  case  of  a  problem  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  solution  in  its  simple  state.  The  ablest  geo- 
metricians, sensible  of  these  difficulties,  speak  of  the  operations 
of  living  bodies  with  a  modest  caution,  to  which  the  bold  calcu- 
lations of  some  physiologists  form  a  striking  contrast.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  the  springs  of  the  animal  frame  are  too  numer- 
ous, too  intricate,  and  too  imperfectly  known,  to  be  submitted,  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage,  to  calculation ;  that,  in  such  compli- 
•ated  operations,  experieaee  is  our  only  safe  guide,  and  induc- 
tions from  numerous  fa^flRhe  only  sure  support  of  our  reason- 
ings. The  most  just  calculations  on  such  subjects  can  mereljr 
appreciate  our  ignorance ;  which  may  indeed  be  concealed,  but 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  vain  parade  of  a  science  foreign  to 
medicine. 

Led.  IIL'-^No.nL  i 


n  OH  m  trvat  «r  mnouwT. 

If  ««  define  dwmuuj  u  the  ■cience  which  teacbetinibeGoiD- 
poution  of  bodifli.  ezptuaing  the  laws  according  to  which  tbetr 
elemenUrj  pwticlM  act  on  each  other  wheD  brouf^i  into  contact, 
the  combiBationi  cr  Mpamtiona  which  result  from  their  affinitieai 
uul  the  circnmrtancei  which  promote  or  ob«tnict  the  action  of 
thoM  afflnitiea,  we  muit  allow  tlint  many  of  the  animal  procaaaea 
exhibit  to  a>  chemical  operations.  Such  are  the  chongea  wrought 
npoa  the  Amd  bj  the  Milrent  juices  of  the  itomarh,  and  bj  the 
•dmiMnre  of  bile,  pancreatic  Ui|u or,  and  intiitinal  secretions; 
the  new  eombinntions,  which  the  elements  of  the  blood  enter  into 
in  the  glands,  the  membranes,  and  the  skin,  and  in  the  texture  of 
die  nriooi  organ*,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  us  n  new  eel  of  prodncli ; 
the  eoDnrtion  of  chyle  and  Irmpli  into  blood  ;  and  the  mutual 
action  of  this  fluid  nnd  the  atmosphere  in  respirntinn. 

Chemical  researches  into  the  composition  of  the  fluids  nnd  to- 
nds  of  the  animal  frame,  anil  compnrntivc  rxamtnatiimii  of  ibem 
under  tlie  dilTcrcnces  of  age,  sex,  rlimnio,  fuod,  moJo  of  life  and 
the  Tarious  incidences  of  disease,  have  thrown  great  Itglit  both  on 
tlw  healthj  and  diiiordcrcd  actiomi  of  nur  franic  ;  pnrticulnrlj 
thoee  inquiries  which  have  been  conducted  with  iho  sdraniages  of 
the  modern  improvements  in  chemical  science.  Furllter  betiefit 
ia  to  be  expected  from  a  continuance  of  these  exertions;  and  we 
can  hare  no  hesitnlion  in  admitting  that  many  itnporiant  points 
in  phjsiolofgr  cannot  be  undrriitoiK],  ihe  nature  and  result  of  manj 
■aimal  processes  cannot  be  ajijireciatcd,  bj  a  gienion  unac<]u«int- 
ed  with  chemistry. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  confined  lo  physiology  :  the  kindred  scicn- 
oeS)  which  hare  fitr  their  object  the  knowledge  ofdisenM',  its  pre- 
vention  and  cmv,  owe  great  and  important  ohIigatiiMis  tn  modem 
ebemistry.  By  unfolding  the  composition,  and  se|iarnting  the 
Tsrioui  ingredients  contained  in  an  npparrntly  lioniogeneous  fluid, 
the  urine,  it  has  enabled  iis  to  form  som<*  conccplioa  of  the  im- 
poftant  porpoaea  executed  by  the  hidMj'.  Br  showing  the  devi- 
ations which  this  nnimal  fluid  exhibiw^  Tnrious  conditions  of 
disease,  it  has  elucidated  the  mechanism  of  many  disordered  ac- 
dons;  and,  by  discoverin<;  what  particular  ingredients  existed  in 
undue  proportion,  it  has  suggested  the  means  uf  relief  by  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  suitable  chemical  remedies.     Thus  the 
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■wdeni  views  raspectiag  tlie  nature,  and  treatment  of  calcnious 
disordera  are  completely  chemical ;  and  modern  experience  (iiUjp 
aabstantiatea  tbe  important  truth  that  ajkaliea  and  acids  taken 
into  the  atomach  affect  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  urioaTT 
aecretion.  But  these  viem  do  not  terminate  here  ;  the  conditioa 
of  tba  uriiM  is  an  index  of  what  is  going  forward  in  the  alimentary, 
canal,  an  outward  and  naible  aign  of  the  inward  and  hidden 
moTementB  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts.  TheM 
again  are  rariouily  modified  hj  the  nature  and  quality  of  our 
Ibod  and  drink,  bj  the  operation  of  our  remediea,  and  by  thow 
obscure  and  mysterious,  but  incontestible  influences  of  other  parts, 
which  are  usually  denominated  sympathies.'  Thus,  as  the  sue- 
cestiTe  undulations  of  water  spread  wider  and  wider  as  they  n- 
cede  from  the  point  first  agitated,  our  chemical  examination  of  a 
aingle  excretion,  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  influences  which  bind 
logeiher  all  parts  of  our  system,  expands  at  last  to  considerations 
embracing  the  whole  economy- 

For  the  theory  of  diabetes  we  are  principally  indebted  to 
chemistry :  and  we  ou^  not  to  omit  acknowledging  the  debt, 
because  its  amount  has  not  been  increased  by  the  su^eitioii  of 
an  adequate  remedy. 

With  these  strong  facts  before  our  eyes,  and  with  the  know- 
kdge  that  Nature,  however  sportively  various  in  unessential  de* 
tails,  is  generally  uniform  in  the  leading  principles  of  the  means 
by  which  she  accomplishes  similar  purposes,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  action  of  many  remedies  will  he  traced  here- 
after to  chemical  influence  t  Hay  we  not  hope  that  the  daik 
comer  of  our  science,  the  n«Au  opertauU  of  its  remedial  adminia- 
trations,  will  receive  light  from  tbia  quarter  t 

It  is,  however,  in  mo«  cases,  tbe  result,  and  not  the  operation 
itself,  that  we  learn  from  chemistry.  By  comparing  tbe  blood 
and  the  urine,  vre  estimate  the  office  of  the  kidney  ;  but  wa  know 
just  as  little  as  we  did  before  of  that  wonderful  and  myiterious 
process,  hy  which  the  capillaries  of  the  ^and  transform  blood  into 
nrine :  and  when  we  see  the  capillaries  of  other  parts  convert 
this  tame  blood  into  twenty  other  fluids  or  solids,  we  feel  still 
more  fercibly  the  striking  contrast  between  these  and  the  opera- 
tions commonly  called  chemical,  and  the  insufficiency  of  expla- 


Bationi  invnndnl  merely  on  the  analopM  of  the  latter  cbangu. 
If  a  ^land,  a  niembraM,  >  mttacle,  or  a  bone,  in  their  operation* 
of  MH-n-li'M  and  nuiriiion,  he  chemical  instrumentj,  their  anslofj 
to  ihxfie  en|ik>f  ed  io  oar  laburaturiei  i*  to  remote,  aa  to  be  hardly 
pem-|ilible. 

Of  ill*  Btirmpii  at  explaining  the  lentienl  and  contractile  op^ 
ratii>a«  iiT  ihn  nerve*  and  miMcles  by  chemical  a|[pnciea,  or  ai  r»- 
•iilTin|{  life  in  genetsi  into  n  mere  plaj  nf  chemical  nffiniiiet,  i 
ran  onlj'  wmj  that  they  appear  to  me  injiiJiciooi.  The  ablett 
cbrmini.  tbiMe  who  are  most  deeply  vented  in  the  o|)erationa, 
Bwana,  variou*  Bpj)licHti<>ni<,  and  eiient  uf  their  >cienee,  are  cx- 
tremelj  cmitinu*  ia  applvinf;  it  lu  thceiplanatiun  ofTitnl  proceiw- 
e*.  (liK-  oflhe  moKt  >-inkin;r  plienomenu  of  livini;  bodies  ia  the 
Czcepiiiiii  which  tliev  oiri-r  to  tlie  tnwa  of  clietniiiir^-.  Corajio^cd 
of  matter*  extremely  prone  it  decomjiofition,  biiiI  rummnded  by 
all  tlie  influenceii  uf  Iifnt,  air,  and  moisture,  nlijcli  ore  very  luvor- 
aJile  Io  Mich  change,  tliey  in  rtniiiin  unaltered. 

Living  bodie*.  as  well  an  all  (lend  diiei',  exhibit  electrical  phe- 
nomena under  certain  cirrumstances :  but  the  cnnlroi't  Iwiween 
iba  animiil  fNnciiiins  and  electric  oper.itiniiit  ia  so  ohvioua  and 
forcible,  lliat  the  alicmpte  to  at^Mmiliiic  ibcm  do  not  demand  fur* 
iber  notice. 

Bv  tlie  preceding  ol^vrvations,  or  by  any  subucquent  onet>,  I 
woiild  hy  no  meiin:H  iliwouraK^  snrcical  atiidenlH  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  jihyaical  »cieiices.  I  repnrd  them,  on  the  contrary,  not 
meralr  a*  a  dctiralilc  ornnmcnial  accompaniment,  but  na  [Mwer- 
fiil  and  indiapcnitable  nuiilinries  in  pliyaiological  and  mtMlienl  re- 
Marcbes.  A  close  Blliancc  betn'cen  the  science  of  living  nutur* 
and  phyaics  and  cliemislry,  cannot  foil  to  be  mulunlly  advania- 
geoas.  What  we  hnvc  principally  to  guard  B»ainst,  in  oar  \>io- 
fesainiud  rvsenrchcs  nnd  miidies,  is  tlic  influence  of  partial  aud 
enufined  views,  and  of  those  fovurile  nnlions  and  ipeculalions, 
which,  like  colored  glass,  distort  all  things  seen  through  their  me- 
dium. Thua  we  have  bad  a  chemical  sect,  which  could  discern, 
in  the  beautiful ly-voried  ap|>oinlmcnta  and  nice  adaptations  of  an- 
imal structiire,  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  cliemicnl  inHtru- 
Bwni*;— a  medico-^nathcmatical  doctrine,  which  explained  Blithe 
pbenomenaof  life  by  the  Kicncw  of  nnmber  and  nB«niiiid«'— by 
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fdgebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  hydraulics  :  and  ettu  a  tribe 
•f  animists,  who,  finding  that  all  the  powers  of  inorganic  nature 
liad  been  invoked  in  vaia,  resorted  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
maintained  that  the  soul  is  the  only  cause  of  life.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  entire  conviction  and  seH'-complacency  with  which 
euch  systems  are  brought  forward.  The  parable  of  Nathan  the 
Wise  is  not  confined  in  its  application  to  matters  of  theological 
faith, — ^to  the  ardor  with  which  wrangling  sectaries  dispute  about 
their  petty  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  belief :  each  medical  sect 
oonceives  itself  in  pessession  of  the  true  ring ;  yet  probably  they 
are  all  more  or  less  counterfeit. 

If  the  seductive  influence  of  favorite  notions,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate importance  attached  to  particular  sciences,  have  ope- 
rated so  unfavorably  on  the  doctrines  of  physiology  and  medicine, 
the  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  sought  in  more  enlarged  views 
and  general  knowledge.  We  cannot  expect  to  discover  the  true 
relations  of  things,  until  we  rise  high  enough  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  science,  to  observe  the  connexions  of  the  various  parts  and 
their  mutual  influence. 

Besides  the  direct  utility  of  the  physical  sciences  in  explaining 
many  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  they  serve  a  collateral  pur- 
pose, which  recommends  them  strongly  to  the  medical  student. 
They  have  their  foundation  in  experiment,  as  physiology  and 
medicine  have  in  observation  ;  the  only  difierence  being,  that  in 
the  latter  case  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  subjects  in  all  the  com- 
plexity of  their  natural  composition,  while  in  the  former  it  is  in 
our  power  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  operation,  and  to  re- 
duce them,  by  successive  analyses,  to  the  greatest  simplicity. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  of  physical  science  are  governed  by 
strict  method,  and  guarded  against  error  by  the  severe  rules  of 
inductive  logic.  The  constant  vigilance  of  these  incorruptible 
sentinels  protects  the  sanctuary  from  the  incursions  of  extra-phy- 
sical or  metaphysical  chimeras,  and  from  the  intrusion  of  imma- 
terial agencies.  Strengthened  by  this  salutary  discipline,  and 
accustomed  to  close  reasoning,  the  mind  is  well  prepared  for  the 
study  of  living  nature,  clothed  with  a  defensive  armor,  on  which 
verbal  and  metaphysical  puzzles,  and  the  misplaced  exertions  of 
the  imagination,  will  make  no  impression. 
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Now,  klthoufh  ccitsiB  parti  of  ibe  toiinal  econoinj  obej  ths 
Iftwt  of  mcduiaica,  uid  otb«n  ndmit  of  illukiniiiut)  bj  the  aid  of 
cheinUtrjp,  nnd  tbiia  far  ttia  liring  procewes  come  wiihin  (be  d<^ 
OHun  of  the  phjikal  acieocaa,  ibe  main  springa  of  the  amoial 
funciioaa,  the  original  n¥>«ing  forces,  cannot  be  explained  on 
UwM  ground*.  The  powen  of  wntaiion  nnd  contractioD,  and 
tba  pmpeitiea  of  the  capillary  reMel*,  belong  peculiarlj  and  ez- 
eluairelf  to  liTing  organic  lexiurea  :  ibey  arc  emitienlly  vital,  and 
form  the  diMinguiihing  chnracter  of  living  being*.  We  learn 
them  by  ubiervalioDi  as  we  learn  the  pn>|>crties  of  dead  matter; 
■nd  we  know  notliiug  more  ilian  ilie  fact,  that  certain  vital  man^ 
ftfltationa  are  connected  with  certain  organic  •iruciures.* 

*  Smo  I  dalivercd  tliPKO  l.cctuTpa.  I  liave  bcrome  ■fqiuioLcd  with  Dt. 
Brk"*'*  Inquiry  into  lit  HiUUon  af  faiue  and  Fgrtt,  third  ecLliou.  Hvo. 
Edinbuicb,  IhH;  *  inoal  iiiKlnirlive  n-ork,  calculated  to  di«|wt  niuch  of  lln 
obacurity  uxl  confiikii>n  1>j  whicli  li«lh  iiliynical  uid  mctaphi  liral  diMuMnna 
hkva  bean  parpleied  uul  rcurded.  and  l-i  intcrnrt  klraii(:ly  alt  tliiwp  wlin  iv 
rive  pleuurefroiDprropirunuiliin^n^e  and  chiaerpwanin;.  A>  il  ia  citrcine- 
\j  iiiifKirlant  to  pmatu  cli-ar  nuti'inii  i.f  eauMlinn,  of  Uie  rclBliona  cxprceactl 
bjr  iIm  •rorda  caiur.  tfffl,  proprrti/,  jiialilg,  poietr.  I  ■objniQ  an  citrarl,  in 
whrcii  lliPn  malten  arc  luuro  aalufaclorilj  vipkined  Iban  io  anji  oUici  biH^  I 
have  iiiotwitb. 

"  It  is  (bi»  iDpre  rclatiiin  of  uniffirni  anlccedrnce.  ao  iiopoitanl  and  ra  tilii- 
Venally  believed,  vhicli  appear*  to  me  to  cioutitule  all  that  can  be  pbiksoph- 
kally  maanl.  in  Iho  wotda/ioirir  nr  raiuatiim.  to  wliatOTPr  olijrfli.  ntalrrial  or 
quritual,  the  wnrda  niay  be  apjilicd.  ir  crciiia  Iiad  niccccded  earh  olhrrin 
pet&cl  irrcgulahlj,  auch  trniii  never  wnuld  bave  been  invenled  ;  bill,  w ben 
tba  aucceiMnni  are  believed  ti>  be  in  rrc'ilar  order,  tlie  imporvinco  or  lb:ii  reg. 
nUritj  to  all  oar  wiabe*.  nnd  iiIuti*.  nnd  ■cli'>n>.  Iia*  c<r  coume  led  tn  tl;e  cm- 
plof  nwDt  of  term*  aifmiRcanI  oflheninat  valualilo  dialincllnnH  which  we  are 
phyiically  able  to  waJie.  Vie  five  ihc  name  or  tautr  to  t)io  object  vhiih  we 
believe  to  be  tin  invariable  antecrdeni  uf  a  parttcalar  rlianzc  ;  ac  Rive  lite 
name  a(  tfrct,  reciprncally,  to  tliat  invariable  confequrnl ;  and  tiip  rekitiou  it- 
•elf,  when  cnniiderod  ahutneledly.  wc  d«nnniinate  junrtr  in  ttto  ol'Jcel  tlial  ia 
the  invariable  anieepdeni — suirtflibility,  in  th«  objorl  tbat  eibibil*.  in  il« 
cbanfto,  the  invariable  raneeqiienl.  We  mj  oT  fire,  thnt  it  ha>  the  fovct  at 
Balling  metali ;  and  of  inctala,  (liat  lliev  are  tiutrptiblr  af  Tiuioo  by  fire. — 
that  fir*  ia  tlie  raair  of  (lie  fiuior,  and  tlie  fiuiati  tiie  rffefl  of  Ibc  application 
of  Ere  :  bul,  in  all  ihi*  variety  nf  word*,  we  mean  Dothin>  more  than  out  be- 
Ii*r,  that  when  a  aolid  melal  iaEiibjecled  Itira  certain  time  to  the  appUralioo  of 
••troDi  heal,  it  villbcRin  aflerward*  to  eiiii  in  that  diflereni^aie  which  ia 
mtati  Uqoidily,— that,  in  all  part  tiatt,  in  lb*  nme  circunwlancea,  it  wonU 
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The  only  reason  we  have  for  asserting  in  any  case  tliat  any 
property  belongs  to  any  substance,  is  the  certainty  or  universality 
with  which  we  find  the  substance  and  the  property  in  question  ac- 

liATB  exhibited  the  mne  change, — and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  in  ail  future  time.  We  speak  of  two  appearances  which 
metals  present ;  one  before  the  application  of  fire,  and  tlie  other  after  it :  and 
a  simple  but  universal  relation  of  heat  and  the  metallic  substances,  with  re- 
spect to  these  two  appearances,  is  all  that  is  expressed. 

**  A  CAV8E,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it  pliilosophically  ad- 
mits, may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  immediately  precedxs  akt  cuAKSEy 

A9D  WHICH,  EXISTING  AT  ANT  TIME  IN  SIMILAR  CIRCITMSTAMCES,  HAS  BEEN  AL- 
WAYS, AND  WILL  BE  ALWAYS,  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWED  BY  A  SIMILAR  CHANGE. 

Priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in  the 
past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only  elements, 
Combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  By  a  conversion  of  terms,  we  obtain  a 
definition  of  the  correlative  effect ;  and  power y  as  I  have  before  said,  is  only 
another  word  for  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly  the  antecedence  itself,  and 
the  invariableness  of  the  relation. 

"  The  wordaproperty  and  quality  admit  of  exactly  the  same  definition ;  ex- 
pressing only  a  certain  relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  in 
changes,  that  take  place,  on  the  presence  of  the  substance  to  which  they  are 
ascribed.  They  are  strictly  synonymous  with  power  ;  or,  at  least,  the  only  di^ 
&rence  is,  that  property  and  quality ^  as  commonly  used,  comprehend  both  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  substances, — the  powers  of  producing  changes, 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  being  changed.  We  say  equally,  that  it  is  a  proper- 
ty or  quality  of  water  to  melt  salt,  and  that  it  is  one  of  its  qualities  or  proper- 
ties to  fireeze  or  become  solid  on  the  subtraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ; 
but  wo  do  not  commonly  use  the  word  power  in  the  latter  ef  these  cases,  and 
aay  that  Water  has  the  power  of  being  frozen." — **  Power ^  property,  and  qual- 
ity,  are,  in  the  phjrsical  use  of  these  terms,  exactly  synonymous.  Water  has 
the  power  of  melting  salt ;— it  is  a  property  of  water  to  melt  salt ; — ^it  is  a 
quality  of  water  to  melt  salt : — all  these  varieties  of  expression  signify  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing, — ^that,  when  water  is  poured  upon  salt,  the  solid  will 
take  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  its  particles  be  diffused  in  continued  combination 
through  the  mass.  Two  parts  of  a  sequence  of  physical  events  are  before  our 
mind  ;  the  addition  of  water  to  salt,  and  the  consequent  lique&ction  of  what 
was  before  a  crystalline  solid.  When  we  speak  of  all  the  powers  of  a  body, 
we  consider  it  as  existing  in  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  consider,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  changes  that  are,  or  may  be,  in  these  circumstances,  its  im- 
mediate effects.  When  we  speak  of  all  the  qualities  of  a  body,  or  all  its  prop- 
erties, we  mean  nothing  more,  and  we  mean  nothing  less.  Certain  substances 
are  conceived  by  us,  and  certain  changes  that  take  place  in  thom,  wliich  we 
believe  will  be  uniformly  the  same,  as  often  as  the  substances  of  wliich  we 
speak  exist  in  circumstances  that  are  exactly  the  same. 
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•-ampanyin|>  cBch  oiticr.  Thu*  we  nj  (hnt  gaii  in  yellow,  diie> 
Itle,  mIiiIiIc  in  nitr.>-niiirmlic  acidi  brcmiae  wf  have  nlirava  found 
|olit,  when  (Hire,  to  \w  »>.  We  SHMtt  lliM  Lviii!;  iruxcular  fibrea 
■re  irriiahle,  livins  nervnu*  fibres  wnMlile,  fur  ilie  Mine  reaMw- 
Tlie  ri-idcnce  of  the  two  piopiwilinna  prPM-rita  itMlf  lu  njr  mind 
OK  unmnrked  bv  tlie  fainh'til  Mltiide  of  <hiren-n<'e. 

Ilarinic  f-Hind  by  «T|MTience  ibnt  ewrv  ihini!  w  ''f  !>■*  ftait! 
iwii«r  of  (■xi«l4>)iee,  we  me-  inila'-c<l  tn  i(«rrilir  the  run^tant  eon- 
Bomiiamte  nf  n  niltiiinnef  nn<l  lit  pn>|H-riirii  tn  Mutic  necMMU'j 
oionexion  b)>iwren  ibniii :  biit,  hitwever  i>tri»i)C  ibc  ffeliDK  moj 
be,  which  lead*  uf  tit  Ih-Ui>V(>  in  mttne  iiinri!  cloiip  iHiiid,  we  ran 
onit  Imee,  in  ihii>  nniiim  of  ni-ri-niiary  connrxiiMi,  the  fact  nf  ecr- 
tainijrar  univcrnnhtT  of  ntnuurrence.  %itihing  more  than  this 
can  l>c  nifitnt.  when  n  ncce^siiry  Rimm-xion  is  notrrtcJ  lietwccn 
the  properiirs  «f  wnE<ibihiy  and  tmiubihty,  nml  the  stnicturcf  of 
living  tnutcultr  n»d  ii'tviih!<  fihroj. 

This  Innsuaire  dm-^  ii-il  oxplnin  hnw  tho  ihiiic  tnkfs  plarc  ;  it 
is  merely  a  mode  of  Kluliitir  ilie  faet.  Tn  sny  that  irriiubdiTy  is  a 
property  of  liTing  ninvciiliir  fitirfrs.  t*  merely  e(|uiTnlpnt  to  ibe  n#- 
■ertiiin,  that  mirb  fibreii  hnve  in  nil  rnsen  |>oiiwii!>ed  the  power  ol' 
contraction.  What  ihi'ii  is  the  rnine  of  irritabiUty  !  I  do  not 
know,  and  rnnnot  ronjrrliirc. 

In  physiology,  nii  in  the  phvNient  !<i.'ienre#,  we  quickly  rench 
(be  boundariei  of  knuwlod^  wlieni>vcr   we  nitcmpt  to  peneirnte 

"  The  pnwna,  pni[>pnici<.  or  i|ii:ilili«  nf  ■  ii-itMUnrf  are  not  In  be  ngtrdri, 
Ibm.  u  any  thint  Hiperuldcd  In  llii>  luiliiiiiinT.  nr  diatinvt  frnni  it.  Tbry  ar* 
aoly  the  wlMtwirp  itwlf.  r  maiilvml  in  rdiiinn  In  Tarii'iu  clianze*.  (hat  laka 
pluv.  when  il  etiuli  in  peculiar  rircuinMAnrcM." 

Wb  cannnt  he  aiirpTiM-dllial  iIip  aulhnr  i>f  llin  Phiiiiin'oeifal  I ^tlarir  thmiM 
have  p^rti  fbrlh  llw  full  viaU  of  liin  wralh  nn  dnclniir.  at  nicr  romplrtrly 
■ubrerlinc  all  hi*  airy  ttrui-turea  nf  lulitlc  Huiiln.  lunliil*  iiiillpr*.  Ar.  JSic.rtm- 
•idered  a*  caunoa  of  villi  artinm,  and  an  aiiiiiile  and  1»;iim1.  Iliat  any  altPnipt 
At  dirpcl  oppMilixn  hr  reitiuinin:  wtiuM  be  utterly  lin|>rlr'<«.  Ilr  llirreniro 
bnldlr  sflirnu.  tlial  ■■  if  Tlioy  in^it  t-i  illKiiiuale  thai  wr  liivr  tin  l:iinw]i-d£c  «f 
oan«e  nt  effect  beynnri  thai  which  romilli  fmni  iiiorp  "IwiTTaliim,  lli'-y  pulilish 
at  tlio  aame  lime  s  lilwl  on  tlii!  human  imdcrat aniline,  a  prnliiliitinn  t.i  ralmnal 
■lutnirT.  and  a  mnat  arvrre  satire  on  thFinaplvr*."  p.  !>l.  Tnlem  the  aiitlinr 
ritnuM  *hnw.  nn  nonio  futiw  opci«i<in.  wlial  he  \nr  nnt  pvpn  atteinp-cii  nn  tha 
]impnl. — vit.  wliat  il  in  that  thp  mirda  raiw  and  eff-ct  driintr.  in  ,id(J'1i'>n  in 
trlativp  inTnriahle  antreedenre  and  conaeiucnce. — thia  *ull«y  «f  harJ  word* 
will  iinlv  racuil  on  hii  own  head. 
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the  fifit  causes  of  (he  phenomena.  The  moat  wc  can  accomplish 
is,  to  make  gradual  conquests  from  the  territories  of  ignoranca 
and  doubt ;  and  to  leave  under  their  dominion  those  objects  onljr 
which  our  reason  has  not  reached,  or  is  not  able  to  reach.  The 
great  end  of  observation  and  experiment  is  to  discover,  among 
tlie  various  phenomena,  those  which  are  the  most  general.  When 
these  are  well  ascertained,  they  serve  as  jirincjples,  from  which 
other  facts  may  be  deduced.  The  Nemonian  theory  of  gravita- 
tion is  a  most  splendid  example.  The  only  object  of  uncertainty 
which  then  remains,  is  the  first  cause  of  a  small  number  of  tacts. 
The  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  like  the  generations  of  men, 
in  an  order  which  we  observe,  but  of  which  we  can  neither  de- 
termine  nor  conceive  the  commencement.  We  follow  the  linka 
of  an  endlesH  chun  ;  and,  by  holding  fust  to  it,  wc  may  ascend 
from  one  link  to  another  ;  but  the  point  of  suspcasiou  is  not  with* 
in  the  reach  of  our  feeble  powers. 

To  call  life  a  property  of  organization  would  be  unmeaning ; — 
it  would  be  nonsense.  The  primary  or  elementary  animal  struc- 
tures are  endued  with  vital  pro|>erlies ;  their  combinations  com- 
pose the  animal  organs,  in  wliicli,  by  means  of  the  vital  propeiT 
ties  of  the  component  elementary  structures,  the  animal  functions 
are  carried  on.  The  slate-of  the  animal,  in  which  the  continu- 
ance of  the^c  processes  is  evidenced  by  obvious  external  figus,  is 
called  life. 

The  striking  differences  between  living  and  inorganic  bodies, 
and  the  strong  contrast  of  their  respective  properties,  naturally 
escited  curiosity  respecting  the  causes  of  this  diversity,  and  en- 
deavors to  show  the  mode  in  which  it  was  cfTecled.  Here  we 
quit  the  path  of  observation,  and  wander  into  the  regions  of  im- 
agination and  conjecture  ;  it  is  the  poetic  ground  of  physiology  ; 
but  the  union  is  tmnatural ;  and,  like  other  unnatural  unions,  un- 
productive. The  fiction  spoils  the  science,  and  tlie  admixture  of 
science  is  fatal  to  inspiration.  The  fictitious  lieings  of  puetry'ar* 
generally  interesting  in  themselves,  and  are  brought  forward  to 
onswer  some  useful  purpose  ;  but  the  genii  ttnd  s[iirits  of  physio- 
logy are  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  do  nothing  at  lust  which  could 
nut  be  accomplished  just  as  well  without  them  :  they  literally  au- 
cuinber  us  with  their  help. 

Ltd.  m.—Nu.  III.  K 
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For  tboM,  wbo  think  ii  impoaMblv  thmi  th«  living  orgknie  Mrve- 
IVM  ritould  bara  rital  propertiei  without  •ome  intrinne  aid,— • 
tltbougb  thtj  rtquira  no  Mch  MHitance  for  the  equallj  wtMHla^ 
ftd  affiuitie*  of  ehemistrj,  for  graritj,  elasticity,  nr  the  other  pr^ 
portiet  ormMtor, — ■  gremt  rariet;  of  eiplanatioDv,  MUted  to  all 
lutM  and  comprehennotu,  hu  been  pnividerl. 

Boom  era  eontanted  with  itating  that  th«  propeniea  of  life  nria* 
Awn  •  ntal  priDci[^.  Thi*  eipUnaiion  has  the  merit  of  aimpli- 
oitj,  whalonr  we  maj  think  of  il«  profoundaest ;  nnd  it  haa  tb« 
•dvnntags  of  being  tTaDiferable,  ami  equall;  npplicaUe  to  May 
•Iher  aabjnct.  Some  bold,  that  an  immaterial  principle,  andodt- 
•n,  that  a  material,  bat  inrinble  and  rerj  nibtle  agent,  u  fapei> 
added  to  the  obrioua  structure  of  tlie  body,  and  enablee  it  to  ex- 
hibit vital  phenomena.  The  former  explanation  will  be  of  UM  to 
thoae  who  are  conversant  with  immaterial  beings,  and  who  under- 
Maitd  how  thej  are  connected  with  and  act  on  matter.  Bui  I  know 
■o  daacription  of  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  the  Intter  :  for  subtia 
Matter  is  still  matter;  and  if  this  fine  stuff  can  poswra  vital  pnv 
putieai  nirely  they  may  reside  in  a  fabric  which  differs  only  in  be- 
ing a  little  coarser- 
Mr.  HDNTKabai  agood  ■uhatantial  sort  of  living  principle:  ho 
aaems  to  have  hat)  no  taste  for  immaterial  ngcut»,  or  for  subtla 
His  materia  ride  in  somctliing  taa^ble ;  he  describes  it 
e  like  that  of  the  brain,  diffused  all  over  the  body, 
into  the  composition  of  every  part.  He  conceivet 
•ran  the  blood  to  Imvb  its  share.*     We  may  smile  at  these  fancie*i 

*  That  Um  Uthor  aT  the  FkytMagUal  Uctunt  ibould  have  pubUibed  llr* 
tooks,  principaUy  ibr  tha  paip-it  of  etplainin;.  iUiulrstinf ,  md  caafiinunf 
Mr.  HoiTia'a  "  I^Uory  qf  Ltft,"  without  ■hawing  lu  in  eilhcr,  wlisl  that  ths- 
oiy  wu,  withoat  a  Mogta  ciutioa  or  r«rerei>cc  to  idenlif;  ilii*  doctrine, — ihoa 
boMIj  bmtiied  with  tha  nun*  ot  Hu.iiia, — u  the  [jloruy  olfipruig  of  ita  ■!- 
fcffJ  parent,  appesn  itni^e  and  Rupicioiu.  It  u  euily  eipliined :  for  this 
Aultriaa  tbemy  of  lift,  which  ita  re«l  tutbor  so  itoullj  munLuiu  to  be  not 
Mlj  i^obdila  and  ratiooil,  but  ■!»  verifiable,  a  em  wlnra  to  be  foond  in  the 
pdiltabed  writing!  of  Mr.  Husria  ;  aod  dou  nut  even  rmeinhla  Ilia  apeenk- 
■Uooa  M  the  avne  aubjaet,  which  occur  in  the  poathuiuoua  work  ou  tlw  Bioad, 
h^mmmtion,  ^.  part  i.  ohap.  i.  mc.  S.  mt  Oc  LiciMg  Pruif-ifit  of  ikt  Blo»i. 
h  faraw^  the  writiagt  of  Mr.  Hurrxii,  we  ahould  always  reninnbst  hii  ua- 
ftetanste  want  of  early  edneatioa,  tha  difficaliy  be  felt  in  coaveying  hii  »•■ 
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without  any  disreqiect  to  a  name  that  we  all  rererey  without  anj 
insensibility  to  the  merits  of  a  surgeon  and  physiologist  whose  ge- 
nius and  labors  have  reflected  honor  on  our  profession  and  our 
country.  If  the  father  of  poetry  sometimes  falls  asleep,  a  physi- 
ologist may  be  allowed  to  dream  a  little :  but  they  who  are  awake, 
need  not  shut  their  eyes,  and  endeavor  to  follow  his  example,^^ 
need  not  exhibit  another  instance  of  the  perverted  taste  which  led 
the  disciples  of  an  ancient  philosopher  to  drink  spinach-juice, 
that  they  might  look  pale  like  their  master. 

Plato  made  the  vital  principle  to  be  an  emanation  of  the  mt- 
ma  mundi^  or  soul  of  the  world ;  an  explanation,  no  doubt,  quite 
satisfactory  to  those  who  know  what  the  sold  of  the  world  is,  and 
how  other  souls  emanate  from  it. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  East  hold  a  nmilar  notion ;  but  they 
make  the  soul  after  death  pass  on  into  other  bodies,  or  into  ani- 
mals, according  to  its  behaviour ;  admitting,  however,  that  those 
of  the  good  are  immediately  re-absorbed  into  the  Divinity.  Some 
of  the  Greeks  adopted  a  distinct  vital,  sensitive,  and  rational  prin- 
eiple  in  man. 

These  are  merely  specimens, — a  few  articles,  as  patterns,  se- 
lected from  a  vast  assortment.  If  you  do  not  like  either  of  them, 
there  are  plenty  more  to  choose  from.  As  these  and  a  hundred 
other  such  hypotheses  are  all  supported  by  equally  good  proof,— 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less,  in  each  instance,  than  the  thor- 
ough conviction  of  the  inventor ;  and  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  mutually  destructive;  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  further,  until  their  respective  advocates  can  agree  togeth- 
er in  selecting  some  one  for  their  patronage,  and  discarding  the 
rest :— for  of  these,  as  of  the  numerous  religions  in  the  world* 
only  one  can  be  true. 

What  is  comparative  anatomy  1  The  expression  is  rather  vaguf 
and  indefinite.  You  naturally  inquire  what  is'compared  1  what 
is  the  object  of  comparison  1  The  structure  of  animals  may  be 
•ompared  to  th§t  of  man.    To  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  animal 

tioni  clearly  l>y  words,  and  the  mutiktion  which  his  thoughts  most  have  suffor* 
ed  in  paanng  through  the  preas,  both  from  the  cauaea  juat  oientioned,  and  finun 
the  revision  and  c<Nrrection  to  which  aome  of  hia  writiaga  were  subjected. 
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rronninj  rrntn  fnrt*  Aiminhnl  hr  the  huinim  nihJFct  onlr,  wonM 
h:  Ilk'-  w  rilii)!;  lhi>  B.iiuml  lii-lnrj'  of  our  ii|)eciCM  (mm  uliH>rvinjr 
the  iiiliiilxtniKf  ur  ■  finfile  town  nr  villnce. 

n<-|i«-nrr<l  «il>-.mntti>n»  aitd  iiiuliii>lii-<]  eijxTitt'i'titii  on  the  vmri- 
nrm  iritH-^c  uf  aiiiiimtcil  nature  have  cit-arrd  up  inniiy  obziriirr  and 
diHilitriil  i-liciiorumn  in  tl)A  prnnonty  of  innn.  A  rnnti  mini  ion  of 
lliin  nK-tli'HJ  will  [ilnrr  |ilitMitti>u'y  on  tin-  coliJ  hsr^is  of  ex  peri- 
nre,  ntiil  build  up  h-jc-uil-  oii^hiikI  liitliiTIo  cL-ruiiii-il  liy  fanrjr 
■iirl  i;iiiiji'i-|iire- 

'riic  pliyxiolozii-r,  will)  Ik  i-nnvf rriint  wiilinntUTol  lii>-i»r>-  in  ::en- 
enil,  i*  fnrtifiol  itnuin^t  Hui-c-niiin  o|■ini•'u^',  inx)  llii>  cliowy  Inil 
flinxy  i.-sMirc*  nf  icrl.nl  »..|.lii.iry.  .\n  liyjuilii'^if  ulii.li  t»  otli- 
pru  n|))ii'iir4  iinfrcih' ai!i'<|iirii<.- !•■  iliu  ubj<>ct  in  vim-,  is  n<>t  mn- 
TinrinT  I'.  Iiirii  :  l„-  ri-o  uImjvc  the  pnrtifnliir  olij.-n  m  ulmh  ii  i< 
«Cf<iniiiiii<laT<-i1.  ill  iinUr  to  ii-ijin'riiiTr  tr^  fiiliii':  ii>  «i-:iM'i'mI  lui 
emin'-nrx'  lo  pun  n  coiniiinmliH!i  liiw  of  ii  ili^iricl.  lodi-iinLTui-Ii 
it!  fvnlnri'*,  tti  H-'irtiiiii  ihc  iiiimlirr  rnt'l  iHiinii';-'  of  iti>  piirts  mid 
ihcir  toliiii'.ii-  III  ihi'  Mirnxiiiilin';  cnun'ry. 

ha«  ail  iin|-.rl:.iii  Ukxuuz  -n  biiiu.ni  i>liy.i.,|..-y. 

Ill  llii-  ii.f^ui.  y  •■(  M  II  iKT,  ].hy^iul..sry.  mii-1.  ii=  it  was.  owp.I  ir< 

origin  lo/iiol y,  ivliiili  iv:is  f>rit<-tiM-(l  by  )>liy-ii'Uiti<  nii.l  nnliirnl* 

i«B  ciL'lilr.'ti frntiirir-litri.n-  luiiniUi  .tisM'ttion"  b.'L'fin.  Tin-  Ann- 
tom-ii  Piirfium  tWji-ri:.  II.hiuih-  of  .Miimiim,  wriilcn  in  itir  br. 
pniiiiijr  of  the  foumititb  <<-iiiiiry,  «ii-  ib^-  ftrA  <'oiii]>cii>liiiin  of  bii- 
innn  niiiitomy  roni]i"-rit  fiu-n  nniml  (b^si-cliiin.  It  is  vi\*y  to 
|i*inw  Ibiit  c-vi-iilbi- o-tiii!ii:;y  of  (iti.Kvuni  nxiilnmn  from  tlio 
linmtiii  skeleton  :  iinil  iniiiiy  |iiir's  of  lb''  Unly  rvW  bi-nr  luinics  (Ic< 
rivpil  from  nTiiiiriN.  wbiili  irjinos  nri-  in  soiiic  iii:.iaiii-ts  not  cor- 
nriily  n|i<il»iiMuto  i!i.'  b:iiiian  MriK'turr;  fortxiimiiliMlici'tiitbcia 
rJL'bl  anil  |.-ft  ii->  n|>t>U<'il  to  tlu-  rnMlii"  of  lli.-  \,:-:xr. 

Alilinii'ib  Imrnitn  siiifi'-niiy,  HftiT  it-  lirM  Mirtitiii,-.icvHop<>inrnt 
by  lii:iii:\-i:vn  of  Ciiriji.  Win  mi  i|iijr\ly  ii;(m;l,i  to  ii  tiijib  pitch  of 
prrlVi'lion  by    ibt-    L'fiit   Iriiinivii-jiU',    Vi:-\i  i'-,   rALLorits,  and 

wri-ibi  in  phy.<i(i|.i|.-y  ninsiiliTcil  n-t  iliu  \:\A*  of  nicilicitip,  wore 
mmli'  in  nnim^lTi.  No  [xrioil  In*  bct-n  so  fruitful  in  the^e  dJscov 
erie«,  nor  lo  dlMinjjuislied  in  the  literary  liiiitory  of  • 
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as  the  seventeenth  century ;  in  which  the  anatomy  of  brutes  wai 
mo^  zealoui?ly  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  great  anatomical  facts 
were  found  out,  which,  by  unveiling  the  hidden  springs  and  move- 
ments of  the  animal  machine,  have  furnished  the  principles,  upon 
which  rational  pathology  and  practical  medicine  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

These  comparative  researches  render  the  most  important  ser- 
vice, by  affording  a  criterion,  in  doubtful  cases,  for  determining 
the  uses  of  parts,  which,  as  the  main  object  of  this  fundamental 
medical  science,  has  been  well  chosen  by  Galen  for  the  title  of 
Ills  classical  work  on  physiology.  Hence  IIaller  observes,  that 
the  situation,  figure,  and  size  of  parts  ought  to  be  learned  from 
man ;  their  uses  and  motions  must  be  drawn  from  animals. 

I  shall  adduce  a  few  particulars,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplify- 
ing the  preceding  remarks. 

A  serpent  swallows  an  animal  larger  than  itself,  which  fills  its 
(esophagus  as  well  as  stomach,  and  of  which  the  digestion  occu- 
pies several  days,  or  even  weeks.  We  open  the  reptile  during  this 
process,  and  find  that  part  of  the  animal  which  remained  in  the 
(Bsophagus,  sound  and  natural;  while  the  portion  which  had  de- 
scended into  the  stomach,  though  still  retaining  its  figure,  is  senii- 
liqnefied,  reduced  into  so  soft  a  state  as  to  break  down  under  the 
sliglitest  pressure.  IIow  effectually  does  ibis  simple  fact  refute 
the  notions  of  digestion  being  mechanical  trituration :  or  solution 
by  heat  (for  the  animal  is  cold-blooded)  ;  or  the  eflect  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  putrefaction,  or  coction  ! 

The  slow  and  languid  motion  of  the  blood  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate  in  them  the  circulation,  which 
in  man  can  only  be  proved  by  argument. 

Physiologists  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  out  a  commoB 
centre  in  the  nervous  system,  in  which  all  sensations  may  meet, 
and  from  which  all  acts  of  volition  may  emanate ;  a  central 
apartment  for  the  superintendent  of  the  human  panopticon;  or,  in 
its  imposing  Latin  name,  eisensorium  commune.  That  there  must 
he  such  a  point  they  arc  well  convinced,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  human  mind  is  simple  and  indivisible,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  dwelling  only  in  one  place.  The  pineal  (;land, 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  other  parts,  have  been 


maeenunly  toggrated.  Now,  there  are  iiianj  order*  of  a 
with  ■cuution  end  rt^tieo,  which  hsn  none  of  these  pert* :  and 
ibif  aMumed  unit7  of  the  wotient  principle  becomes  very  donbt- 
fttl,  when  we  tee  other  enitneU,  poiie*Md  of  nerrons  ■^■teine, 
vhich,  aner  beiag  cut  in  two,  fcrnn  apin  two  perfect  animala.  le 
the  immaterial  principle  divided  bj  the  knife,  u  well  ai  the  bodjr  t 

The  heart  hai  been  regarded  by  many  pby«iulogi«*  u  the  prime 
mover  in  the  animal  machine,— the  origin  of  vital  motion  in  the 
•mbryo,  the  chief  agent  in  forming  and  maintaining  the  fabtie,  and 
the  main  apring  for  keeping  the  whole  machinery  in  action.  There 
are  whnte  claiaee  of  iiringlieing*,  and  Kome  of  complicated  atnw' 
tiire,  which  have  no  heart. 

Some  have  regHrdcd  the  spleen  as  a  sponge,  soaking  up  the 
Uood  when  [lir  stnmncii  is  empty,  and  allowing  it  to  be  squeeied 
out  Bguiu  bv  lliv  )in:s»urr  of  this  bag  when  distended.  In  maoj 
animals,  the  spleen  is  neither  Geltular,  nur  so  situated  as  to  be 
eompressible  liy  ihn  itnmurh  ;  this  is  the  case,  generallj'  speaking, 
with  birds  nnd  ri-|iti)<>s.  l*he  office  of  conveying  away  fluids  from 
the  stomach  hn«  iM-en  tuiaigned  to  it ;  making  it  a  kind  of  wast^ 
pipe,  to  prercnt  the  llqnid  contents  of  the  digestive  cistern  from 
■rising  above  a  certain  level.  But  it  exists  in  reptiles  and  fishes, 
where  neither  the  figure  of  the  stomach,  nor  the  known  habits  of 
the  animals,  in  respect  to  fond  and  dieettion,  admit  of  this  explan- 
ation. In  the  camel,  which  retains  the  water  in  its  stomach,  and 
in  the  horse,  where  it  passes  vcr^-  rapidly  into  the  csrum,  the 
■pleen  is  as  large  os  in  other  animals.  In  beasts  of  prey,  which 
hardly  drink  at  all,  it  is  ns  large  and  celhilor  as  in  the  herhivtomis 
ruminant  ntiimals.  Its  size  and  its  cells  are  particularly  conspic- 
uous in  the  latter  :  yet  the  fluids  which  they  swallow  go  into  (he 
pauitch,  and  not  into  the  true  digestive  stomach. 

Although  arnumenis  from  analogy  are  of  great  service  in  phy- 
siology and  other  deparlments  of  natural  history,  although  they 
throw  light  on  obscure  |)oints,  nnd  give  an  interest  to  many  discu*. 
muns.  their  employment  retjuires  caution,  and  they  should  rather 
be  retorted  to  for  illusttatinn  than  relied  on  for  direct  proof.  Or- 
gans corresponding  in  situation  and  name  are  not  always  con- 
tracted alike ;  hence  a  part  is  sometimes  employed  in  one  class 
ef  animals  for  a  diflereni  purpose  from  that  which  the  instnunem 


W  tke  Hnne  nanM  mod  of  aiialofoaa  positioo  in  ibe  body  executes 
in  aBOther.  The  gizxurdt  of  the  gelUiuB  bare  m  prodigioiis  thto- 
nting  power  ;  mod  tlioee«  who  first  aacerteined  by  experiment  the 
extent  of  their  power,  weie  disposed  to  infer  that  digestion  is  ef- 
fected in  man  bj  mechanical  attrition.  Now  the  gizzard,  alihoiigh 
the  corresponding  part  to  our  stomach,  is,  in  stf^buiie  and  action, 
the  instrament  of  mastication ;  and,  as  birds  hafvko  teeth,  it  is 
the  only  instrument  for  dividing  the  hard  grain  on  which  they  feed. 
Further  inquiry  shows,  that  even  in  this  stomach,  which  is  cover- 
ed by  a  thick  insensible  cuticle  capable  of  bearing  the  friction  of 
grain  and  siliceous  pebbles,  digestion  is  really  effected,  as  in  the 
stomach  of  man,  by  solution ;  the  solvent  juice  being  secreted  by 
the  large  collection  of  glands  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oasophagus, 
and  having  an  operation  similar  to  that  of  the  gastric  fluid  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  arteries  of  the  mammalia  must 
have  a  contractile  power,  because,  in  some  worms  without  a  heart, 
these  vessels  carry  on  the  circulation  alone.  The  whole  economy 
is  too  different  in  the  two  instances  to  admit  of  inferences  from 
analogy ;  the  circulating  apparatus,  in  particular,  is  formed  on 
plans  altogether  different  in  the  two  cases ;  and  the  structure  and 
actions  of  the  vessels  of  worms  are,  in  fact,  very  little  known. 

Because  the  vesiculs  seminales  in  some  animals  do  not  com* 
municate  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  therefore  cannot  receive 
the  fluid  secreted  in  the  testicles,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they 
do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  secretion  in 
man ;  where,  however,  they  have  so  free  a  communication  with 
the  vasa  deferentia,  that  any  fluids  pass  into  and  even  distend  the 
former,  before  they  go  on  into  the  urethra.  The  organic  arrange- 
ment is  different  in  the  two  instances ;  and  this  difference  leads 
us  to  expect  a  modification  in  the  function,  instead  of  authorizing 
us  to  infer  that  the  same  office  is  executed  in  exactly  tlie  same 
manner  in  both  cases.  If  we  met  with  animals  in  whom  the 
cystic  duct  opened  into  the  small  inte^ines  separately  from  the 
hepatic,  shall  we  therefore  infer  that  the  human  gall-bladder  is 
not  a  receptacle  for  the  hepatic  bile  ? 

ilgain :  Animals  may  be  compared  to  each  other :  each  organ 
must  be  examined  in  all  the  gradations  of  living  bcingiv ;  its  mo- 
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dirieniinnii  cnmpand  ■nil  furvrved  in  relation  In  llic  rariciiea  of 
nllicr  [uirti,  Iwfiiro  ii  ju«l  notion  uf  it«  funcii(>ii«  can  Iw  Tonned. 
Tlii<  kiml  (if  piaroionttun  of  the  animal  k)U[rdoni  hixd*  tu  vliat 
mny  Im!  ciillnil '  (rcneral  anatom;,'  llie  Itniiia  of  gmiprul  {ilivsiulog^- ; 
ilu-  I'ltji-Rtit  of  wbirh  are,  to  determine  the  or!:.ini«iiiun,  and  un- 
fi>lil  iliu  I'liiil  la»#«f  iliu  whole  tivalein  nf  livinf;  bcinir«- 

III  the  idijfcal  DcienrcM,  wc  iiave  llu^  |H>wtr  <if  iiisulatin;  the 
THriiiii*  (iltji-ctn  of  HUT  rcwari'h  ;  of  mrnhMi);;  them  iutit  their 
canipuiirnt  clrmentii ;  uf  kubtrai'tini;  iheic  kiu'rcuMvcIv  ;  and  tlint 
dairrmininf  bcfiirchniiil  all  the  cnudiliiniaitrtlH:  )>r<>l)lpm  wc  may 
Im)  iTiiilt  iu|{.  It  niMild  lie  detiralilc  to  ein|duv  ihc  Kiiiitu  [irococd- 
iUK  ID  nntural  history  ;  aoil  it  in  resorted  In,  when  the  ohjects  aro 
■uHicienilj'  liimjtip.  [tut  thry  nrc,  fur  ihu  nio^t  part,  too 
eoiiiphciiK'd,  iiiiil  i-iiiiiioi'ti'il  Ml)  elu.^-lj'  bv  mutual  iiil!iiiiii.-(.-f. 
We  niiiiiot  niiiilv..:  iiii  niiinuil  (if  lli.-  Iii-Jxr  nnlcr-s  ini.!  i.b-.tve 
tlic  Ki;n|.li'  n-Mdi  iif  r^n-h  iir;:jn  hy  itsilf ;  fur.  if  we  ile-ir-v  ..i;c 
part,  the  iii.>;i.iii  „{  \\::-  »)i.,If  iiiiu-him-  i*  ^Il•j<|•l^l.  The  |.l.ei:.>ui- 
eiiB  come  M'.i.^   II     Lii.<).r  ctiLn-ih  ii..:  ., -L.iiiu.Iliy  our -nva 
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LECTURE  IV. 


Nature  of  Xdfe.— 'Methodical  Arrangtmttd  of  JLivitig  Bangs — 
i^eetM,  Varitliet,  Genera,  Orden,  ifc — Progresrive  SimpUJl' 
cation  of  Organixaiion,  and  of  Functiont. — Inieikilual  Funi^ 
tioas  of  the  Brain,  in  tie  natural  and  disordered  slate,  trained 
m  the  uau  principles  as  fit  offices  of  other  Orgam. 


The  nntion  of  life  is  too  coiDplicated^^mbraces  too  many  par- 
ticulars — to  admit  ofa  Ehort  definition.  It  varies  in  the  different 
kind*  of  animals,  as  their  at  mature  and  functions  vsiy ;  so  that  a 
description  drawn  from  one  would  not  be  applicable  to  others 
differently  situated  in  the  animal  series.  If  we  include  in  the  de- 
8cri))tiiin  those  circumstances  only  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  we  must  direct  our  view  to  beings  of  the 
most  simple  structure,  where  the  phenomenon  is  reduced  to  its 
essential  features ;  and  these  are  not  obscured  or  confused  by  ac- 
cessnry  circumstances. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  living  beings  will  he  found  in 
their  texture  or  organization;  in  their  component  elements;  in 
their  form  ;  in  their  peculiar  manifestations  or  phenomena ;  and 
in  the  limits,  that  is,  in  the  origin  and  lemiination  of  their  vital 
exifteoce. 

Their  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids ;  the  former  ar- 
ranged in  fibres  and  lamins,  so  as  to  intercept  spaces  which  am 
occupied  by  the  latter.  The  solids  give  the  form  to  the  body,  and 
are  contractile.     The  fluids  are  gener^ly  in  motion. 

The  component  elements,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  principal  one, 
united  in  numbers  of  three,  four,  or  more,  easily  pass  into  new 
combinations ;  and  are,  for  tbc  most  part,  readily  convertible  into 
fluid  or  gas. 

Ltd.  iy.—lfo.  IV.  L 
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Sarh  ■  kiiwl  of  cnmpotition.  iuh)  luch  an  arran(rvment  at  the 
coiMtiliwiit  pnrlR,  i*  «alW  nrpmizBiinn ;  anil,  a*  lh<-  vilal  pho- 
nomena  are  only  nwh  nmiani  na  arr  cnnMiiPtit  with  tlwae  mate- 
rial arangrmenta,  lifp,  M  Tar  u  mir  cxpM-ienrr  (oe*  (and  wr  have 
no  other  i^ide  in  iheae  mattpra,)  it  nece*«arily  connected  with 
ornnnizaiion.  Life  prraippoMii  orpiniiLniion,  no  the  mmcnwnia 
of  a  iraich  prenippofv  (he  wheeln.  Invert,  and  ntlier  m<*clianirai 
'  of  iheinmrument. 

The  organixation  owumex  rertain  definite  formn  in  each  kiitd  nf 
animali;  not  merely  in  the  external  nrmnicrment  of  the  whole, 
tat  in  each  ]Mtt,  and  in  nil  l)»e  dptail*  nf  each.  On  thin  depends 
Ibe  kind  of  moiion  which  carh  jinrt  can  cxcroiw, — tlie  nhare  which 
it  ia  capahle  of  contriliutinir  to  the  pcncrn]  vital  moTcmeni :  which 
Utter,  or,  in  short,  lifp,  ia  ilie  reault  of  the  niiitual  aclionn  and  rc- 
sciiona  of  allpnnn. 

Living  hodtea  exhibit  n  constant  internal  motion,  in  which  we 
obarrve  an  iinintemiptcd  ndmiwinn  nnd  nFsiinilatiim  of  new,  nml 
•  corre*|>ori(l<-nl  M-pnratinn  nnd  rx|iiilHon  of  old  parlielcfi.  Tlin 
form  remnina  the  »finie;  ihc  comjionenl  |inrtirlci'  are  omtiinintk 
changing.  While  thia  molinn  laata,  the  body  ia  oaid  to  In'oIivc  ; — 
when  it  haa  irrecnvrrably  cFased.  to  he  dend-  Thenr^nir  Mruc- 
ture  then  yielda  to  the  clK:miral  affinilics  of  tl>e  sumiunding  afrento, 
snd  ia  apeedily  deatroyed- 

All  living  bciitf  ■  have,  in  the  first  place,  formed  part  of  a  body 
like  iheir  own ;  hare  hecn  ntlached  lo  a  parent  before  the  p«'rifld 
of  their  independent  exiatcncc.  The  new  animal,  w  liilc  thur  con- 
nected, ia  called  a  (term  :  its  separation  cnnstitiiieii  frctioratinn  or 
birth.  Ann- thia,  it  increases  in  aire  according  to  cei  lain  fixed 
laws  for  each  apcciea  and  each  part. 

The  duration  of  exiatem-e  is  limited  in  all  animals ;  nfler  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  the  vital  inovetnenta  arc  nrrested,  and 
Iheir  cessaiion  or  death  wcma  to  occur  as  a  necessary  conse- 
i|iienre  of  life. 

Thua,  then,  aUorplion,  aaaimilation,  exhalation,  genrratinn, 
and  growth,  are  functions  common  to  all  living  beinga  :  birth  and 
death,  the  universal  limila  of  their  eziatence  ;  a  reticular  contrac- 
lila  liiisue,  with  fluids  in  iu  interstices,  the  general  cisencc  of  tlieir 
■tructare  ;  MiltstanccB  easily  caDverlible  into  the  state  of  liquid  ot 
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gas,  and  combinations  readily  changing,  the  basis  of  their  chem- 
icai  composition.  Fixed  forms,  perpetuated  by  generation,  dis- 
tinguish their  species,  determine  the  combination  of  secondary 
fimctions  peculiar  to  each,  and  assign  to  them  their  respective  sit- 
uations in  the  system  of  the  universe. 

After  forming  this  general  notion  of  living  beings,  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  in  detail.  The  first  glance  dis- 
covers to  us  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  diversities  so  numerous, 
that  the  attempt  to  observe  and  register  the  whole  seems  almost 
hopeless.  We  find,  however,  that  these  forms  at  first  view  so  in- 
finitely various,  admit  of  being  classed  together,— of  being  form- 
ed into  groups,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  certain  essential 
characters.  In  the  latter,  all  the  animals  comprehended  in  each 
group  agree;  while  they  differ 'from  each  other  in  particulars  of 
minor  importance. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  fixed  external  form  belongs 
to  each  animal,  and  that  it  is  continued  by  generation.  Certain 
forms,  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the  world  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
result  of  the  separate  and  combined  proofs  furnished  by  our  own 
observation  and  experience  respecting  the  laws  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  the  voice  of  tradition  and  of  history,  by  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  by  every  kind  of  collateral  evidence. 

All  the  animals  belonging  to  one  of  these  forms  constitute  what 
zoologists  call  a  species.  This  resemblance  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  a  rigorous  sense  ;  for  every  being  has  its  individual  char- 
acters, of  size,  figure,  color,  proportions.  In  this  sense,  the  charac- 
jter  of  variety  is  stamped  on  all  Nature's  works.  She  has  made  it  a 
'  fundamental  law,  that  no  two  of  her  productions  shall  be  exactly 
alike  ;  and  this  law  is  invariably  observed  through  the  whole  cre- 
ation. Each  tree,  each  flower,  each  leaf,  exemplifies  it ;  every 
animal  has  its  individual  character ;  each  human  being  has  some- 
thing distinguishing,  in  form,  proportions,  countenance,  gesture, 
voice, — in  feelings,  thought,  and  temper, — in  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal  physiognomy.  This  variety  is  the  source  of  every 
thing  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  external  world, — the  found- 
ation of  the  whole  moral  fabric  of  the  universe. 

I  cannot  help  pointing   out  to  you  how  strongly  the  voice  of 
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Nature,  ao  chatty  exprcMwl  in  tfai*  obnou  lav,  cypowi  all  at- 
tnpptv  at  making  mankiixl  act  nr  think  alike.  Yet  ibe  legiab- 
tora  and  nilen  of  the  world  hsTe  peraiiied,  fur  craluriea,  io  bb- 
dcavnrinx  to  mhica  the  (i|Miiionf,  the  belief  nf  iheir  Mbjecta,  (o 
certain  faucinl  alandarda  of  periection, — to  iinpreM  on  human 
thonghla  that  dreary  sanicncaii,  and  dull  monotonj,  which  all  the 
ducipline  and  all  the  rigor  iif  a  religionfl  necl  linve  been  hardlj 
abie  10  maintain  in  the  ontward  garb  of  its  fbllowera.  The  mind 
bowerer,  cannot  be  drilled,— cannot  be  made  tn  more  at  the  mwd 
of  command  :  it  Morns  all  nharkleii ;  and  riMii  with  freeh  eaef^ 
gy  from  every  new  attempt  to  bind  it  down  on  thii  bed  of  Pao- 


All  the  oppreMinn  nnd  perRecuiinn,  nil  the  bloodnlied  and  roi»- 
erj',  whtcli  tlio  attempts  in  produce  uniriirmiif  have  occaitiom^, 
are,  Imwevcr,  n  lean  evil  ih^in  llie  hiiccom  of  iIicm;  mad  cAiirU 
would  !»,  were  it  ponMble  for  them  to  xiK-treed  in  nppiMiiitm  to  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  htiinnn  mmtl — 1<>  the  general  Klieme 
and  plain  dcxign  of  Nature. 

The  mofli  powerful  mnnarch  of  modern  hiatnry,  who  eiliibiled 
tbe  rare  example  of  avoUinlnrv  retreat  from  the  cnresof  empire 
while  stilt  full;  able  to  wiold  the  sceptre,  wa>  rendered  ttcnailde  of 
the  extreme  folly  he  Imd  lieen  guilty  of,  in  attempting  to  produce 
nniformily  of  opinion  among  the  nuincmui  NiibjcctH  of  hin  exieo- 
aivedominiont,  by  finding  himttelf  unable  to  make  even  two  watcb- 
ea  go  alike,  although  every  part  of  tins  simple  mechanism  waa 
constructed,  formed,  and  adjusted  by  himself.  Thrt  dear  experi- 
nice  and  the  candid  confession  nf  Oharles  V.  were  thrown  away 
Dn  hia  bigoted  son  :  who  repeated  on  a  .itill  grnnder  Krale,  with 
fresh  horrors  and  cruelties,  tbe  bloody  cxjicrinirnl  of  dmgnoning 
his  subjects  into  uniformity,  only  to  insirurt  the  world  by  a  ciill 
more  memorable  failure. 

T\w  increasing  light  of  reason  has  destroyed  many  of  theae 
remnants  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  :  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  before  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  grand  jiurpose, 
which,  however  delnyed,  cannot  be  ultimately  defeotcd ; — I  mean, 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  mind  :  the  destruction  of  all 
ereed*  and  articles  of  faith  -,  and  the  establishment  of  full  free- 
dom of  opinkm  and  belief.     I  cannot  doubt  that  a  day  will  arrirci 
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when  the  attempts  st  eaforcing  UBifbrmitj  of  opinion  will  be 
deemed  as  irrational,  and  as  little  desirable,  as  to  endeavor  at 
producing  sameness  of  face  and  stature.* 

In  the  meantime,  no  efforts  capable  of  accelerating  a  consum- 
mation so  beneficial  to  mankind  should  be  omitted ;  and  I  have 
iherelbre  attempted  to  show  you,  that,  on  this  point,  the  analo- 
gies <»f  natural  history  accord  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
inrariable  instructions  of  experience. 

Clertain  external  circumstances,  as  food,  climate,  mode  of  life, 
hare  the  power  of  modifying  the  animal  organization,  so  as  to 
make  it  deviate  from  that  of  the  parent.  But  thu  effect  termi- 
nates in  the  individual.  Thus  a  fair  Englishman,  if  exposed  to 
the  son,  becomes  dark  and  swarthy  in  Bengal ;  but  his  offspring, 
if  from  an  Englishwoman,  are  born  just  as  fair  as  he  himself  was 
originidly :  and  the  children,  after  any  number  of  generations 
that  we  have  yet  observed,  are  still  born  equally  fair,  provided 
diere  has  been  no  intermixture  of  dark  blood. 

Moreover,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  not 
well  acquainted,  a  more  important  change  of  organization  occurs. 
A  new  character  springs  up,  and  is  propagated  by  generation ; 
this  constitutes  a  varictt,  in  the  language  of  naturalists.  The 
number  and  degree  of  these  variations  are  confined  within  nar> 
row  limits ;  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  domesticated  animals,  and 
have  net  interfered  with  the  transmission  and  continuation  of 
those  forms  which  constitute  species.  They  will  be  more  partic- 
olariy  considered  hereafter. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  criterion  of  definite  form,  transmitted 
by  generation,  we  may  define  a  species  as  a  collection  of  all  the 


*  These  opinions  do  not  need  the  support  of  nameu ;  or  I  might  cite  Locke, 
in  whose  Letters  on  TolertUion  all  the  great  principles  on  which  the  freedom 
of  the  human  mind  rests  are  fully  developed,  and  unanswerably  established. 
This  may  be  called  speculation,  theory,  or  other  bad  naross :  I  have  therofbre 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  authority  of  a  practical  statesman  and  enlightened 
magistrate.  See  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginiay  p.  261 — ^270.  Also  the  Ap- 
pendiz,  No.  3,  containing  "  An  act  for  establishing  Religious  Freedom^  pass- 
ed in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1786 ;" — an  ad- 
mirable model,  which  has  been  perfectly  successful,  and  hitherto  adopted  in  n» 
ether  part  of  the  world. 
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iudividuaU  which  faa*o  doaModed  odc  fnMu  the  otlicr,  or  Iriim 
coniinMD  parcDlt,  and  of  mU  thoM  which  rcMmble  thcoi  u  u  uch 
u  lltey  rvwinbte  each  ather* 

Thill,  (Nir  firtt  operaiioa,  in  claMifytng  the  animal  kinfdom, 
eumuU  in  refen-ing  imliTiduali  to  ibeir  tpecies.  The  next  bringa 
tugelher  itie  ipecies  tniMt  nearly  rcMinbhng  cacli  other,  and  fonna 
them  iDtu  griNips  called  obner*.  Thii  prcvuppoce*  a  thuruugh 
knowled;;!!  ur  llie  animals ;  bucauK  the  specie*  included  under 
each  genut  ihould  reiwmble  each  uther  niore  cttwelv  than  the 
species  of  au/  nther  geims.  For  example,  the  hon,  tiger,  lynx, 
leupanl,  |>anthor,  cat  specieM,  with  xume  uthera,  cunipiiM:  tlie  ue- 
Hmfclii  or  csL  All  tlieae  have  a  savugc  cliarncier,  ai,  they  prej 
on  living  animaJs.  Fur  this  )Hir[K>se  tltey  are  armed  with  puwer- 
ful  teeth,  with  grrat  iimscular  Btrcn|rth  iii  the  juwi^,  neck,  and 
limtu :  Ihey  ull  have  the  luD^ue  anit  glnml:!  iienix  cuvercil  with 
•harp,  horny  iiriuklcK  ;  und  tlu-y  arc  furnishcil  with  curved,  aliurp, 
ajtd  catling  nail:)  nr  cliiws,  whii-h,  by  it  jieculmr  inechani?-ni,  arp 
retrscieil,  no  ua  not  tu  premi  against  the  gruunil  whrn  the  animal 
is  not  empluyiug  llicm.  Thuk  the  «|ie(-iv!i  in  (|uehtii>ii  all  agree  in 
ihe  leading  poiiitu  of  urganizaliuii ;  uuJ  they  a-;rce  hkewi»e  in 
gcnnal  liabits  and  character.  The  cominou  cat  in  the  uuly  one 
acluully  doineslicaicd ;  but  the  Imn,  tiger,  and  utlicr!>,  are  eatilj 
tamed,  and  rendered  fuiniliar  to  man,  although  their  nizc  and 
strength  make  them  too  Uaugcruiu  fur  playfelluwd  ;  and  many  ad- 
mit of  traiuing,  lo  tliut  they  can  be  employed  in  hiiniiuir- 

The  genera  arc  agriin  formcJ  into  groups  called  oancaa  :  thus 
the  cow,  sheep,  goat,  ilccr,  antelope,  camel,  llama,  niiJ  other  gen- 
era, compose  the  oauea  nimiaanlia.  All  these  feed  ou  vegetables, 
and  submit  their  fooil  10  a  double  procc!<ii  of  luu^iticution,  in  refcr- 
ence  to  which  the  stomach  posseswe  a  >'ery  jMieulior  and  compli- 
catoJ  structure.  This  vegetable  diet,  niid  this  proce:s  of  rumina- 
liun,  ore  connected  with  certnin  stmcliires  of  teeth  and  jaws,  wiih 
peculiar  arrangementH  iif  tbc  iirj;!iiiii  <if  seosaiion  und  inoiiun,  und 
with  certain  (rcncral  habits,  whti'h  produce  prettl  similarity  of  char- 
acter tliroHgliout  the  u'liulc  order. 

Tbe  different  orders  are  again  arranged   into  certain  classes. 

*  Cf  Tii«,  Btgn*  .inimai.  t.  i.  iQlrodu^iion,  p.  19 
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Thus  all  the  animals  which  are  yi?iparou8,  and  in  which  the  joiing 
are  nourished  for  a  certain  time  by  a  secretion  of  the  mother,  are 
united  into  the  class  mammalia^  or  mamraiferous  animals;  so  call- 
ed from  their  mammae,  or  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the 
fluid  nutriment  of  the  young. 

Lastly,  the  classes  are  assembled,  on  the  same  principle  of  re- 
semblance, into  provinces  or  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  constitute  the  depart- 
ment vertebralia^  or  vetebral  animals, — all  of  them  possessing  a 
vertebral  column  or  spine,  the  most  important  piece  of  an  inter- 
nal articulated  skeleton. 

A  scheme  af  the  animal  kingdom,  drawn  out  on  these  princi- 
ples, is  called  a  natural  method  of  distribution ;  because  the 
natural  relations  or  resemblances  of  the  objects  comprised  in  it 
are  the  basis  of  its  formation.  To  complete  it,  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  animated  creation  is  necessary  ;  so  that  it  can- 
not be  attempted  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  success,  except 
in  an  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

When  such  an  arrangement  had  been  properly  executed  :  that 
16,  when  the  animals  have  been  assigned  to  each  division  accord- 
ing to  their  resemblances  of  structure,  so  that  the  species  of  each 
genus  are  alike,  and  more  like  to  each  other  than  to  those  of  any 
other  genus ;  and  when  the  same  remark  is  true  concerning  the 
genera  of  each  order,  the  orders  of  each  class,  and  the  classes  of 
each  department ;  it  is  an  abridged  expression  of  the  whole  sci- 
ence, the  embodied  result  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
structure  and  habits  of  animals.  The  place  which  any  animal 
occupies  denotes  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  its  organization 
and  economy,  and  expresses  them  in  a  few  words.  IVe  say,  for 
example,  that  the  dromedary  belongs  to  the  genus  camelus,  or- 
der, ruminantia,  class  mammalia,  and  department  vertebralia. 
To  a  person,  conversant  with  the  principles  of  the  arrangement, 
these  four  words  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  animal,  which 
would  otherwise  require  a  lengthened  description. 

The  great  utility  of  this  scientific  short-hand  writing,  in  abbre- 
viating descriptions,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration  ;  it  is  abso- 
1  utely  indispensable  when  we  come  to  delineate  the  structure  and 
modifications  of  organs  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom* 


The  TTt^mt  mfk  af  Cimn,  ntkhd  tbe  "Ammml  KimgAm  Ji^ 
trihuitd  amrtlmtg tt  Oi  Orgtmamtim"  coataini tba  noat  con- 
plei«  and  accwwe  vinr  of  the  mbjeet. 

ir  wa  contenpUw  Unng  l>eingi  ornuiged  io  one  liiM,  begianing 
with  the  mntt  perfect,  Mud  continued  downwart!*,  we  fiad  a  tok^ 
ably  Tcpilar  gradation  from  compKeated  to  Mniple,  throogb  tbe 
whnte  Mric*.  At  one  end  u  man  ;  at  the  other,  an  aninatod  mn- 
croacopic  point,  of  which  thoniandi  are  found  in  a  ungle  drop  of 
fluid.  PfuniberlcH  gradationa  ai«  placed  hetween  tbeM  ;  lo  tbali 
th'Hi^  the  two  enda  of  tbe  chain  are  immearar^j  remote,  ihert 
■i  ctn«e  approximatioD  between  any  twu  link*. 

Thia  aimplificBiion  or  degradation  of  tbe  or^anJEalion  i<  imme- 
dUlcIr  pprce|>tible  on  enniparing  together  tbe  four  great  drparU 
■wnts'  of  the  animal  kingdom  :  and  it  ii  equally  lo  in  each  de> 
pnrtmenl.  Io  the  viRTKaaAUA,  we  pais  from  man  lo  the  eel  or 
■erpent ;  in  the  mollurca,  from  the  cuttle-fiih  to  the  barnacle  or 
oyster;  in  the  articci.ata,  from  the  crab  or  lohaier  lo  the  earth- 
worm or  leech;  in  the  a  ad  i  at  a,  from  the  siar-fttb  or  medusa  to 
an  animalcnie  of  infuxion*. 

Tlie  same  )>roereMion  ■■  ohmrvable  in  each  claM ;  in  tbe  mam- 
■AaliH.  fur  example,  we  deocend  from  man  to  thr  whale  or  i>eal. 

A  ctirMry  gonernl  Hirrey  of  the  animal  kingdont  will  ihew  ni 
the  erncltinl  atepi  hy  which  ihia  Mmplificalion  of  the  organization 
ia  eflpeled. 

The  internal  arttculnted  skeleton,  on  which  ilie  6)nire,  motiona 
and  other  imjmnant  prnptTtiea  of  the  rertebrol  animals,  which 
poMen  it,  to  much  depend,  endi  in  the  TPrlehml  departmenLt 
In  Mtme  fi«hea  it  is  reduced  to  the  itate  of  cnrlilage ;  and  io  oth- 
tre,  it  IB  H)  toft  as  hardl/  to  afford  [)ointn  auflicienily  firm  for  iup- 


*  Tho  printary  divuion  b{  tlie  aniiikal  kiiu^ui  intii  lie  linjr  depuiniFnla 
iDcnliuned  in  tho  text,  was  propuwd  hyCiiiER,  in  llm  .-iniialri  du  Miit^iim 
tHitl.  Xal.  t.  It>.  Tlic  [euDoa  on  wlijch  (lie  diviiion  u  CTOundod.  And  the 
pritiripal  uutoinica]  clur>rt«n  of  the  Gma  dopaKmenU,  nuj  b*  teen  in  (In 
JIV"  •Maul,  iDirodBClioR,  p.  67.  «l  suit. 

t  Unle«B  we  conudar  ■*  ■  (kelatoa  tlia  curloui  and  comjilicUatl  arraD|>apwot 
of  fWODPClRl  but;  piece!  in  tbe  ulcrie*;  where,  howeier,  llie  priucipal  pula 
of  the  bony  fkbric  am  uoi  applied,  u  in  lit*  vertebral  uiiiuli,  to  iJm  fliruiAtiga 
of  renptadee  far  the  nerroui  jyileni. 
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port  and  motion.    External  members  for  locomotion  do  not  ex- 
ist in  some  vertebral  animals,  as  serpents  and  certain  fishes. 

The  eyelids  and  lachrjmid  apparatus;  the  external  ear  and 
tjrmpanum ;  the  organs  of  touch  and  taste ;  the  parts  called  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  ;  do  not  extend  beyond  this  department,  nor 
do  they  exist  in  all  the  animals  belonging  to  this  division.    The 
sympathetic  nerve  belongs  only  to  the  vertebral  department.* 

The  diaphragm  ends  with  the  mammalia :  so  that  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  not  distinct  in  any  other  animals. 

The  circulation  is  reduced  in  reptiles  to  the  single  state,  and  is 
carried  on  by  one  auricle  and  ventricle. 

Warmth  of  the  blood — that  is,  a  temperature  of  that  fluid  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  surrounding  mediums-belongs  only 
to  mammalia  and  birds ;  and  the  red  color  of  the  same  fluid  is 
confined  with  one  small  exception,  to  the  vertebral  animals. 

Organs  of  voice  end  in  reptiles ;  not  existing  in  fishes. 

Viviparous  generation,  with  its  attendant  process  of  suckling 
the  young,  is  confined  to  the  mammalia ;  and  is  aAerwards  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  simple  oviparous  form. 


*  If  the  simple  neryous  gtmctures  in  aome  animals  of  the  lower  orders  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sympathetic  nerve,  it  will  not  materially  affect  our  view  of 
the  subject,  so  &r  as  the  umplification  of  the  organization  is  concerned.  Trk- 
TIRANV8  regards  the  knotted  abdominal  cord  of  insects  and  worms  as  the  ver- 
tebral ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  united  into  a  symmetrical  whole.  To 
call  it  a  spinal  marrow  he  thinks  incorrect.  ''  Its  situation  on  the  abdominal 
instead  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  points  out  a  great  diflbrence  between 
it  and  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  four  vertebral  classes.  The  spiders  and  pha- 
langia,  which  in  other  respects  are  allied  to  other  insects,  have  no  such  cord, 
but,  like  the  moUusca,  single  ganglia,  not  placed  in  a  straight  direction  one  be- 
hind the  other.  A  true  spinal  marrow  is  only  found  in  mammalia,  birds,  rep* 
tiles,  and  fishes.'*    Biologit,  b.  v.  p.  331,  332. 

<*  In  this  view,  the  representation  that  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  belongs 
only  to  red  blooded  animals,  must  be  deemed  incorrect.  This  very  nerve  is 
the  most  general,  the  original  of  all  nerves ;  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  the 
different  classes.  In  worms  and  insects  there  are  merely  vertebral  ganglia, 
without  the  coeliac  ganglia  of  mammalia  and  birds ;  in  the  acephalous  mollusca 
there  are  the  latter,  without  the  former ;  in  the  cuttle-fish  and  snails  there  art 
single  ganglia  of  both  kinds.  All  these  lower  animals  have  no  spinal  marrow ; 
fishes  and  reptiles  have  one,  and  also  vertebral  ganglia ;  but  the  coeliac  ganglia 
either  do  not  exist  in  them,  or  are  not  so  developed  as  in  birds  and  mammalia." 
Ibid.  334-5. 
Ltd.  IV.—No.  ly.  M 
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Tba  ■bMriniil  ijumb  umiutM  in  the  Tertebnl  deputoMU ; 
•f  vhich  00)7  the  maminaUa  ud  birdi  poncM  l/mphatie  gUDdi. 

Tbs  aolloaea  preMOl  ui  organisation  very  muck  reduced  ia 
tbo  nnmlMr  ofiu  parti,  and  Tery  ioi[wrfect  in  all  rwpects,  wben 
eomparod  to  thai  ot  the  Tertefaral  aniwali.  Tliej  have  no  akela- 
lan  to  lodge  the  nerroiu  ajflinn,  and  form  Um  centre  of  mo(tou ; 
no  Nparate  receptacle*  for  the  nrioui  inleraal  orgwu  :  b«t  ifat 
bnin,  nerrou  cord,  end  necera,  an  all  plaoed  ia  a  ooanoa 
oariiy. 

Ib  artieiilRted  onimali,  the  nerroua  sj^em  is  reduced  to  a  knot^ 
•d  eord,  and  the  orgam  of  aenee  are  gradually  extinguished.  Um 
banrt  ceases  in  this  department,  and  reipirntton  also,  m  carried 
on  hy  K  particular  orgui. 

In  the  radinied  de}iBrtinenl  the  organs  of  fitrealation  finally 
disappear ;  the  heart  having  been  before  abolUlied.  The  alinicn- 
tnrj  apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  simple  bag  with  oue  opening.  Fi- 
snllf,  in  the  microscO]iiG  animalcules  all  special  organs  are  at  an 
oad,  and  the  animated  being  appears  10  our  senses  a  spot  of  mere 

Take  any  organ  or  system  of  organs,  and  the  same  progress 
Crom  contplicuioB  to  simplicity  will  be  apparent-  Let  u>  utwerve 
the  nervous  system.  In  men  and  the  mammalia  ibis  apparatus 
consists  of  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  securely  lodged  in  bony 
eases ;  of  eerebral  and  spinal  ncrres  ;  of  the  system  of  ganglia 
called  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  of  the  five  external  senses. 
In  passing  through  the  mammalia,  we  obscrre  the  brain  consider- 
■Uy  redneod  in  sice  ;  still  Avther  diminished,  and  altered  in  iu 
Jigure  and  component  parts,  in  birds :  lessened  again  and  greatly 
amplified,  in  reptiles  and  fishes. 

In  the  mollusca,  this  large  apparatus  is  reduced  to  one  or  more 
■awll  gangUa,  with  a  few  slender  nerves  :  to  which  are  added 
tbo  radinwnt  of  an  ear  in  one  instance  only,  and,  in  sobm  others, 
imperfeet  and  idmoit  doubtful  organs  of  vision. 

In  articulated  animals,  there  is  metely  a  straight  cord  with  a 
Hw  branches :  in  some  of  the  more  complicated  radiated  animals, 
n  few  nlmott  doubtful  nervous  branches :  and  below  thei»i  00- 
thing— neither  brain,  ganglia,  narres,  nor  organs  of  sense. 


9m  Aen  wmU  be  littte  urfecttngt  to  corny  Imnhiff  flit 
wwnkmM  animal  atnKtam»  to  Ibllov  onj  opporatiis  ihoogli  iho 
wtnfooiHDnl  atrica,  mJcai  tfca  stnidaiio  vera  a  mcoanre  aod 
tiffioa  of  tka  lattioa  Jait  in  tka  sana  proportmi  as  org  i 
tiDois  radoead,  life  is  lodaead ;  azactlf  as  the  organae  parts  aio 
ilminishflii  in  oomber  and  siaiplifiod,  tka  vital  pliaiMMBaiia  bacosas 
frwer  and  aiQfo  siapla:  and  aack  lunctioii  ends*  wbaa  tka  ro> 
spcctiTa  ofgaa  ceases.  Tbisis  trae  tbroogkoot  aoology ;  tktte  is 
no  ezceptioB  in  bebalf  of  any  vital  asaaifestatioas. 

Tbe  same  kind  of  fiiets,  tka  same  reasoninf  ,  tka  same  sort  of 
eridenee  altogetker,  wkiek  skov  dig cstioa  to  be  tke  Ibnctioii  of 
tke  alimentary  canal,  tke  motion  of  tke  moseles,  and  Tariona  ae-> 
eretions  <iftkeb  respective  glands,  prove  tkat  seasatian,  perception, 
memory,  jndgmeat,  reasoning,  tkongbt — in  a  word,  all  tke  maai* 
iestations  called  mental  or  intellectnal — are  tke  animal  fiinotions 
of  tbeir  appropriate  organic  aj^Mratns,  tke  central  organ  of  tke 
nervous  system.  No  difficulty  nor  obscnrity  belongs  to  tke  lattor 
case,  wbick  does  not  equally  affiM^  all  tke  former  instances :  no 
kind  of  evidence  ccmnects  tke  living  processes  witk  tke  material 
instruments  in  tke  one  wkick  does  not  apply  just  as  clearly  aad 
forcibly  to  tke  otker. 

Sball  I  be  told  tkat  tkou^t  is  inconsistent  witb  matter ;  tkat 
we  cannot  aonceive  kow  medullary  substance  can  perceive,  ^re- 
member, judge,  reason!  I  acknowledge  tkat  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  kow  tke  parts  of  tke  brain  accomplisb  tkese  purposes 
as  we  are  kow  tke  liver  secretes  kile,  kow  tbe  musdes  contract, 
or  kow  any  otker  Jiving  purpose  is  efiected ; — as  we  are  kow 
beavy  bodies  are  attracted  to  tbe  eartb,  how  iron  is  drawn  to  tbe 
magnet,  or  how  two  salts  decompose  each  other.  Experience  is, 
in  aU  these  cases,  our  sole,  if  not  sufficient  instructress :  and  tke 
constant  coojunctien  of  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  her  lessons, 
is  the  sole  ground  for  affirming  a  necessary  connexion  between 
them.  If  we  go  beyond  this,  and  come  to  inquire  the  manner 
how,  the  mechanism  by  which  these  things  are  effi^cted,  we  shall 
find  every  thing  around  us  equally  mysterious,  equally  incompre- 
ken8ible,«*-from  the  stone  which  falls  to  the  earth,  to  the  comet 
traversing  the  heavens, — from  the  thread  attracted  by  amber  or 
ioaling-wax,  to  the  revolutions  of  planets  in  their  oibits.^fruui 


Iba  fbiBation  of  s  Jtmggat  in  putrid  Onh,  or  »  mile  tn  cbeew,  to 
the  produetioD  of  >  Hkwton  or  *  Fkakklih. 

In  oppoHtion  to  iheM  Tiewi,  it  hu  b««n  contended  that  thought 
U  not  an  net  nf  the  hrain,  but  of  an  immiileriBl  » ubatance,  rewliag 
in  or  conoKted  with  it.  Thii  largr  and  cuHout  •tructure,  whteb. 
in  the  human  mbject,  receirei  one  fifth  of  all  ibe  blood  Mot  out 
froni  tbe  heart,  which  ii  h  pecuUarlj  and  delicately  organized, 
nicel/  euTaloped  in  (ucceMire  membranci,  and  Mcureiy  lodged 
in  a  Mlid  boof  eaae,  ii  left  almost  without  an  oSice,  being  barcl7 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  scnMtion.  It  h»,  indeed,  the  eaaieit 
lot  in  tbe  animal  economy  :  it  ii  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
Ihun  any  other  pen,  and  bai  lets  to  do.  But  its  office — only  one 
rumove  above  a  (inecure — ia  not  a  very  honorable  onf :  it  i*  a 
kind  of  porter,  entrusted  to  open  tbe  door,  and  introduce  m'w 
eomen  to  the  mnatcr  of  the  house,  who  takes  on  liimiwlf  the  cn> 
tiro  charge  of  rcceiTinf;,  entertaining,  and  employing  them. 

Let  us  survey  tlic  natoral  liittory  of  the  human  mind, — its  rihe, 
progress,  various  fates,  and  decay  ;  and  then  Judgte  wlietlier  ilie«« 
accord  best  with  the  hypotfaesii  nf  an  immaterial  a^nt,  or  with 
the  plain  dictates  of  common  fense,  and  the  analogy  of  every 
other  organ  and  function  tbruugliout  tlie  Iwundlcss  extent  of  liv- 
ing beings. 

You  roust  bring  to  thin  physiological  queition  a  sinrere  and 
earnest  love  of  troth  ;  dismissing  from  your  minds  nil  the  preju- 
dices and  alarms  which  have  been  so  indusirioufly  connected 
with  it.  If  you  enter  nn  the  inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  the  bigot  and 
partisan,  suffeiiog  a  cloud  of  fcaraand  Iiii|)cb,  desires  and  aversion, 
to  hang  round  your  andenttandings,  you  will  never  discern  object* 
clearly  ;  their  colore,  shapes,  dimensions,  will  be  confused,  dis- 
torted, and  obscured  by  the  intellectual  mist.  Our  business  is,  to 
inquire  what  is  true  ;  not  what  is  the  finest  theory  ;  not  what  will 
supply  the  best  topics  of  pretty  composition  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation, addressed  to  tbe  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  our  bearers.  We  need  not  fcarthe  result  of  investigation. 
Truth  is  like  a  native  rustic  beauty  ;  most  lovely  when  unadorned, 
and  seen  in  the  open  light  of  day.  Your  fine  hypotheses  and 
specious  theories  are  like  the  unfortunate  females  who  supply  the 
wnnt  or  the  Iom  of  native  chu'ms,  and  repair  tbe  btcachea  of  ag« 
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•r  disease,  by  paint,  finery,  and  decorations ;  which  caa  oidj  1m 
exhibited  in  the  glaring  lights,  the  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the 
unnatural  scenery  of  the  theatre  or  saloon.  Whenever  it  is  tho- 
roughly discussed,  truth  will  not  fail  to  come  like  tried  gold  from 
the  fire.  Like  Ajax,  it  requires  nothing  but  day-light  and  fair 
play. 

Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  antidotes  of 
error.  Give  them  full  scope,  and  they  will  uphold  the  truth,  by 
bringing  false  opinions,  and  all  the  spurious  offspring  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest,  before  their  severe  tribunal,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  test  of  close  investigation.  Error  alone  needs 
artificial  support :  truth  can  stand  by  itself. 

Sir  EvBRARB  Home,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bauer  and  his 
microscope,  has  shown  us  a  man  eight  days  old  from  the  time  of 
conception, — about  as  broad,  and  a  little  longer  than  a  pin's 
head.  He  satisfied  himself  that  the  brain  of  this  homunculus  was 
discernible.  Could  the  immaterial  mind  have  been  connected 
with  it  at  this  time  ?  or  was  the  tenement  too  small  even  for  so 
etherial  a  lodger  1  At  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation  it  is  still 
difficult  to  trace  any  vestiges  of  mind ;  and  the  believers  in  its 
separate  existence  have  left  us  quite  in  the  dark  on  the  precise 
time  at  which  the  spiritual  guest  arrives  in  his  corporeal  dwelling, 
the  interesting  and  important  moment  of  amalgamation  or  com- 
bination of  the  earthly  dust  and  the  etherial  essence.  The  Ro- 
man-Catholic church  has  cut  the  knot,  which  no  one  else  could 
untie ;  and  has  decided  that  the  little  mortal,  on  its  passage  into 
this  world  of  trouble,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved :  it  accordingly  di- 
rects and  authorizes  midwives,  in  cases  of  difiicult  labor,  where 
the  death  of  the  infant  is  apprehended,  to  baptise  it  by  means  of 
a  sjrringe  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  thus  to  save  it  from 
perdition. 

They,  whose  scruples  are  not  quite  set  at  rest  by  the  above- 
mentioned  decision  of  the  church,  nor  by  being  told  that  the  mind 
has  not  yet  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  brain,  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  entire  absence  of  mental  phenomena  at  the  time  of  binh, 
by  the  senses  and  brain  not  having  been  yet  called  into  action  by 
the  impressions  of  external  objects. 

These  organs  begin  to  be  exercised  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born  : 


aim)  ft  hint  gWmaif '  if  of  miDd  ia  diinlf  perceiTed  in  the  eoum  of 
the  fint  montbi  rfirratTB-f  but  it  u  u  weak  uhI  infantile  M 
tbebctdr. 

!■  lb*  Moan  Bcquir*  thair  powers,  moA  the  cerebral  Jellj'  W 
comea  finner,  tbo  mind  iraduall^  sirengtbens  i  »\vw\y  mdvucea, 
with  Ibo  bodji  throagfa  childhood  tn  puberty  ;  and  beromn  adnh 
wban  the  deralopenwnt  of  the  frnine  ii  complete  ;  it  ia,  moreorer, 
■■la  or  famala,  Mcenlinfc  to  the  ■»  of  the  bndj.  In  the  perfect 
paiiod  of  organization,  tba  mind  is  aeen  io  the  pleoiluda  of  ita 
powera  ;  but  that  atata  of  foil  vigor  ia  abort  in  dtiration,  both  for 
tha  intolleet  and  the  corporeal  fabric.  Tbe  wear  and  tear  oftbo 
latter  ia  evidenced  in  ita  mental  morementa  :  with  tbe  decline  of 
organization  the  mind  decaja ;  it  becomea  decrepit  with  the  body; 
and  both  are  at  the  aame  time  extinguished  by  death. 

What  do  we  infer  from  tbia  aucceaiion  of  phenomena  T — tha 
•Xisteaee  and  action  of  a  princijile  entirely  diiiinct  from  body  t 
or  a  cloae  analogy  to  tbe  liiilory  of  all  other  organs  and  func> 
tiona. 

Tbe  number  and  kind  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  in  differ- 
mU  animali  correapond  cloaely  to  the  degree  of  developcment  of 
tbe  brain.  Tlie  mind  of  the  Negro  and  Hottentot,  of  the  Cal- 
niuck  and  the  Carib,  ia  inferior  to  that  of  the  European ;  and 
their  organization  ia  aUn  leaa  perfect.  The  large  cranium  and 
high  forehead  of  the  oran^-ulang  lift  him  above  hia  brother  mon- 
keys; but  the  developemeni  of  bis  cerebral  bemispherea  and  hia 
mental  manifeatationa  are  both  equally  below  those  of  the  Negro. 
Tbe  gradation  of  organisation  and  of  mind  paraea  thnnigb  tfa* 
monkeyi  dog,  ele|dinnt,  horse,  to  other  quadrupeds ;  thence  to 
birda,  reptilea,  and  fiahea ;  and  ao  on  to  the  lowest  link*  of  tha 
animal  cbaiii. 

In  ascending  these  etcpa  of  one  ladder,  following  in  regular 
iocceasion  at  equal  intcrvala,  where  ahall  we  find  the  boundary  of 
miasaiaiefl  organisation  T  where  place  the  beginning  of  iba  imma- 
Mrinl  adjunct  1  In  that  view  which  ataimilslcs  the  functiona  of 
tbe  brain  to  those  of  other  organic  parta,  this  eaae  has  no  diSioul- 
tj.  Aa  tbe  etructure  of  tbe  brain  ia  more  exquiailc,  perfect,  and 
complex,  its  functiona  ought  to  be  proponionally  so.  It  ia  no 
ali(bt  proof  of  tha  doctriiM  now  enforced,  that  the  fact  ia  actually 


dm :  that  th«  mental  powers  of  brutes,  as  far  as  ve  ean  see,  are 
proportional  to  their  organisation. 

We  cannot  deoj  to  animab  all  participation  in  rational  endow- 
ments, withoot  shutting  our  ejes  to  the  most  obr ious  facts, — to  in- 
dications of  reasoning,  which  the  unprejudiced  obserration  of 
mankind  has  not  failed  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  Without 
adverting  to  the  well  known  instances  of  comparison,  judgment, 
and  sagaeitj,  in  the  elephant,  the  dog,  and  many  other  animals, 
let  OS  read  the  character  drawn  bj  Humboldt  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican mules. 

"  When  the  mules  feel  themselves  in  danger,  thej  stop,  turn- 
ing their  heads  to  the  right  and  to  the  left :  the  motion  of  their 
•an  seems  to  indicate  that  they  reflect  on  the  decision  they  ought 
to  take.  Their  resolution  is  slow,  bat  always  just,  if  it  be  free  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  not  crossed  nor  hastened  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  traveller.  It  is  on  the  frightful  roads  of  the  Andes,  during 
journeys  of  six  or  seven  months  across  mountains  furrowed  by 
torrents,  that  the  intelligence  of  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  dis- 
plays itself  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  mountaineers 
are  heard  to  say, '  I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is  the 
easiest,  but  him  who  reasons  best.'  *'* 

If  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  require  an  immaterial 
principle  superadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  concede  it  to 
those  more  rational  animals  which  exhibit  manifestations  differ- 
ing from  some  of  the  human  only  in  degree.  It  we  grant  it  to 
these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
oession  to  the  whole  series, — to  the  oyster,  the  sea-anemone,  the 
polype,  the  microscopic  animalcules.  Is  any  one  prepared  to 
admit  the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  cases  1 
If  not,  he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man. 

It  is  admitted,  that  an  idiot  with  a  malformed  brain  has  no 
mind  ;  that  the  sagacious  dog  ajud  half-reasonable  elephant  do  not 
require  any  thing  superadded  to  their  brain : — it  is  allowed  that  a 
dog  or  elephant  excels  inferior  animals,  in  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing a  more  perfect  cerebral  structure  ;-*-it  is  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspearb  excels  other  mortals  only  by 
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UW  ruNcnoiu  or  tbb  kkaik. 

K  mnrc  ample  devclopemam  of  lh«  wiUrior  eerebrd  lobet,  by  faav^ 
ing  an  extra  ini-h  of  brain  in  the  right  plM«  ;  yet  the  iminKtrrial- 
Uta  will  notconcetio  ibe  obrious  enrol  lory  of  all  these  admiMiani, 
Tiz.  that  111*  mind  of  nun  ia  merely  that  tiiar«  perfect  exbibitioii 
nf  mental  pbenomoiiK  which  the  more  cuinplt-le  developcment  of 
the  bniin  would  land  ui  lo  expect ;  and  atill  gicrplez  ui  with  tb« 
gratuitMu  difficulty  of  their  itnmalcriul  hy]iotheBi».  Tboughl,  it 
ia  poaitinljr  and  dogmalically  ai>serted,  canuoi  be  an  act  uf  mat> 
ter.  Yet  no  feclingn,  mi  thuughi,  no  iDiGlk-riual  ofieraiion  bu 
ever  been  Men  except  in  conjunction  with  a  brain;  and  lifing 
natter  ii  acknowledged  by  mott  |ienion<i  to  be  capable  of  what 
nakei  the  nearett  pOMiblo  approach  to  thinking.  The  atrongeal 
advocate  for  iminBteriallMu  «ecka  no  further  than  the  body  for  hi* 
explanaiion  of  all  the  vital  proceiscD,  uf  muarular  cnntraction- 
nutrition,  Mcretion,  Ac—operBtionii  ipme  na  dilTL-rcni  fn>ni  any 
■flection  of  inoriranic  Huhstancc,  as  rt-uwining  or  thought  ;-~hr 
will  even  allow  the  liraiti  to  tic  rapiihlv  uf  >«ll^ntMllt. 

Who  knowi  the  ca|>nhiliticti  of  inaltf  r  no  )>crfi-i'tly,  as  lo  be 
able  to  say  that  it  rati  see,  hear,  »iiicll,  laatc,  and  fuel,  but  cannot 
pouibly  reflect,  iiuagine,  juilge  !  Who  hn«  apjirei-intcd  ihcm  mi 
•zaetly,  as  to  be  able  to  decide  that  it  can  execute  the  ni(-ulal 
fnuctians]of  an  elephant,  n  dog,  or  an  oruni^tang,  but  cnnnot 
perform  ihoM  of  a  Negro  or  a  Hottentot ! 

To  HV  ttmi  a  thing  of  merely  neitative  profiertic^^,  that  ia,  an 
immaterial  aubstanco,  which  ia  ninthcr  rvidcnceil  by  any  direct 
tCHtimony,  nor  by  any  indirect  proof  friim  its  i-ffccls,  does  exist,  and 
can  think,  is  quite  couiiistciit  in  thnve  who  deny  thought  to  aui- 
uol  Btrtictures,  where  we  sec  it  piing  on  every  day. 

If  the  mental  processes  bo  not  the  function  of  the  brain,  what 
ia  ill  office  T  In  animal*  which  posivss  only  n  small  piui  of  ibe  hu- 
man cerebral  atructurc,  ■sn-'Mtion  cxihIs,  and  in  many  ca«e»  is 
more  ncute  than  in  man.  What  employment  shall  we  And  for  all 
that  man  possesses  ovi^r  and  above  ibis  [Hiriion. — fur  the  lurj^  and 
prodigiously-devclo|)cd  human  bciiii*plHsres  !  Are  we  to  bflieve 
that  thcM  eerve  only  to  round  the  6gure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill 
the  cranium  1 

It  is  neccMary  for  you  to  form  clear  opinions  on  this  subject  as 
k  has  imniediata  reference  to  nii  important  branch  of  pathology. 
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Vhey  who  consider  the  mental  operations  as  acts  of  an  iuimate- 
lial  being,  and  thus  disconnect  the  sound  state  of  the  mind  from 
organization,  act  yeryconsistentlj  in  disjoining  insanity  also  from 
the  corporeal  structure,  and  in  representing  it  as  a  disease,  not  of 
the  brain,  but  of  the  mind.  Thus  we  come  to  disease  of  an  im- 
material being,  for  which,  suitably  enough,  moral  treatment  has 
been  recommended. 

I  firmly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  various  forms  of  in- 
•anity,  that  all  the  affections  comprehended  under  the  general 
terms  of  mental  derangement,  are  only  evidences  of  cerebral  nf- 
iections,  disordered  manifestations  of  those  organs  whose  healthy 
action  produces  the  phenomena  called  mental ;  in  short,  symptoms 
of  diseased  brain. 

These  symptoms  have  the  same  relation  to  the  brain,  as  vomiW 
ing,  indigestion,  heartburn,  to  the  stomach ;  cough,  asthma,  to  the 
lungs ;  or  any  other  deranged  functions  to  their  corresponding 
organs. 

If  the  biliary  secretion  be  increased,  diminished,  eus])ended,  or 
altered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  these  phenomena. 
We  ezj^n  the  state  of  respiration,  whether  slow,  hurried,  im- 
peded by  cough,  spasm,  &.c.  by  the  various  conditions  of  the 
lungs  and  other  parts  concerned  in  breathing.  These  explana- 
tions are  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  told  us  that  the  organs 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  ;  that  cholera,  jaundice,  hep- 
atitis, are  diseases  of  an  immaterial  hepatic  being ;  that  asthma, 
cough,  consumption,  are  affections  of  a  subtile  pulmonary  mat- 
ter ;  or  that  in  both  cases  the  disorder  is  not  in  bodily  organs,  but 
in  a  vital  principle  ?  If  such  a  statement  would  be  deemed  too 
absurd  for  any  serious  comment  in  the  derangements  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  other  organic  parts,  how  can  it  be  received  in  the 
brain? 

The  very  persons  who  use  this  language  of  diseases  of  tho 
mind,  speak  and  reason  correctly  respecting  tho  other  affections 
of  the  brain.  When  it  is  compressed  by  a  piece  of  bone,  or  by 
effused  blood  or  serum,  and  when  all  intellectual  phenomena  are 
more  or  Icj^s  completely  suspended,  the^  do  not  say  that  the  mind 
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ifl«qweud.  that  Ika  woaMrial  phnctpla  raffen  pmmn.  Far 
Ibe  nruucf  el  delirinp  aad  pbranzj,  tha  uciuboB  and  lobw 
^■ent  ttnpor  ^  wTff»t—*™"i  tbejr  find  >n  KdequaU  npluwtion 
in  ibe  itBU  of  tha  Mrafaral  circulation,  wiibout  fuicjing  that  the 
wind  !■  daliriooa,  nadt  or  drunk. 

In  ihsM  caaw  tha  Nat  of  tba  diaaaM,  tb«  cauM  of  iha  i^m^ 
lonu  ■•  t(M  obnou*  to  eac4pe  notice.  In  many  farm*  of  iiwanilj 
iba  afoetiaa  of  iho  c«rebr«]  orpiaization  ■•  leu  atronglj  marked, 
•lowar  in  ita  profroM;  but  ganerall)'  verj'  recoxnixabU,  and 
abundantlj  niffieicot  to  explain  the  diaeased  manifmtnriou, — lo 
itfiird  a  matnial  organic  chum  for  the  phenomena — for  the  ang- 
■onted  pr  diminiibed  enei^y,  or  the  altered  nature  of  tbe  vari- 
miu  feelingi  and  intellectual  facultiei. 

i  bare  examined  after  death  tlie  heada  of  many  inaane  persona, 
uid  have  hardlj  aeen  a  single  hrain  which  did  not  exhibit  obrt- 
ona  marlu  of  diMaae  ;  in  recent  raaei,  loaded  veo*el«,  incrcn^ 
■eroua  aecretioiia  : — in  all  inttanceit  of  lunj^r  durntioii.  iinpi|iiiv-o- 
cal  (igna  of  preaent  or  pan  increaaefl  action  :  bloodrcxM-l.''  n)>> 
parently  more  numcroua,  membrane*  thickened  und  i>pni|iip.  de- 
poaitiona  of  coagulable  tjmph  forniing  adli^aiona  or  sdveniitioua 
HMmbranea,  watery  effusions,  even  abscesses ;  add  to  thin,  that 
the  inaona  often  beconte  paralytic,  or  are  suddenly  cut  off  by 
apoplexy. 

Sometimei,  indeed,  the  mental  plicnntnena  arc  disltirlwd  with- 
out  any  risible  deriaiion  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  brain  : 
as  digeation  or  biliary  secretion  may  be  impaired  or  altered  with- 
<Ml  any  recognizable  change  of  structure  in  the  iitiiinHch  or  lirer. 
Hie  brain,  like  other  parts  of  this  complicated  machine,  may  be 
diseased  sympathetically  ;  and  we  »ee  it  recoTcr. 

Thns  we  find  the  brain,  like  oihor  parts,  siubjcct  to  what  is  call- 
ed futictional  disorder;  but,  although  we  cannot  actually  demnn- 
strate  the  fact,  we  no  more  doubt  that  the  material  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms  or  external  signs  nf  disease  ii  in  this  organ,  than  we  do 
that  impaired  biliary  secretion  has  its  source  in  the  liver,  or  faulty 
digestion  in  tbe  atomacb.  The  brain  does  not  of\eu  come  under 
the  inapaetion  of  the  anatamist,  in  such  cases  of  functionnl  dis- 
order t  and  I  ara  convinced,  from  my  own  experience,  that  very 
ftw  heads  of  pertooi  dying  deranged  will  be  examined  nl\er  ileath, 
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without  showing  diseafed  strocture,  or  evident  signs  of  increased 
Tascular  activity. 

The  effect  of  medical  treatment  completely  corroborates  these 
views.  Indeed,  they  who  talk  of  and  believe  in  diseases  of  the 
mind,  are  too  wise  to  pat  their  trust  in  mental  remedies.  Argu- 
ments, syllogisms,  discourses,  sermons,  have  never  yet  restored 
any  patient ;  the  moral  pharmacopoeia  is  quite  inefficient ;  and 
no  real  benefit  can  be  conferred  without  vigorous  n^edical  treat- 
ment, which  is  as  efficacious  in  these  affections  as  in  the  diseases 
of  any  other  organ. 

In  thus  drawing  your  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
I  have  been  influenced  not  merely  by  the  intrinsic  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  wish  to  exemplify  the  aid 
which  human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  each  other,  and  to  show  how  the  data  furnish- 
ed by  both  tend  to  illustrate  pathology.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
noticing  those  considerations  of  the  tendency  of  certain  physio- 
logical doctrines,  which  have  sometimes  been  industriously  mixed 
up  with  these  disipiisitions.  In  defence  of  a  weak  cause,  and  in 
failure  of  direct  arguments,  appeals  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices have  been  indulged ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  public 
odium  on  the  supporters  of  this  or  that  opinion ;  and  direct  charges 
of  bad  motives  and  injurious  consequences  have  been  reinforced 
by  all  the  arts  of  misrepresentation,  insinuation,  and  inuendo. 

To  discover  truth,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligible  manner,  seem  to  me  the  only  proper  objects  of  physi- 
ological, or  indeed  of  any  other  inquiries.  Free  discussion  is  the 
surest  way,  not  only  to  disclose  and  strengthen  what  is  true,  but 
to  detect  and  expose  what  is  fallacious.  Let  us  not  then  pay  so 
bad  a  compliment  to  truth,  as  to  use  in  its  defence  foul  blows  and 
unlawful  weapons.  Its  adversaries,  if  it  has  any,  will  be  dispatch- 
ed soon  enough  without  the  aid  of  the  stiletto  and  the  bowl. 

The  argument  against  the  expediency  of  divulging  an  opinion, 
although  it  may  be  true,  from  the  possibility  of  its  being  pervert- 
ed, has  been  so  much  hackneyed,  so  often  employed  in  the  last 
resort  by  the  defenders,  of  all  established  abuses  and  errors,  that 
every  one,  who  is  conversant  with  controversy,  rejects  it  imme- 
diately, as  the  sure  mark  of  a  bad  cause,  as  the  last  refuge  of 
retreating  error. 


OK   THE 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF 

MAN. 


The  following  remarks  on  those  parts  of  the  natural  history  of 
our  species,  which  admit  of  illustration  from  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology,  formed  twelve  Lectures,  deliv- 
ered after  the  three  foregoing,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  past  summer  (1818).  They  are  here  arranged  according 
to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject,  without  any  reference  to 
the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  the  particular  Lectures,  which  are 
therefore  entirely  omitted. 


CHAPTER  I. 


JKafMrr  and  Ohjerti  of  (jlc  Jnqtiiry ;  md  Modt  of  Iwrtstigatitm  ■ 
tit  imtgett  hilierf  mgktUd  <md  vtrg  rmmtma  nctioms  rontc 
futitllf  prnakmi.—  SatirceM  of  hformation. — Anatomical  Char- 
mtttn  of  llu  Mankeg  Triht,  and  mart  pari itmlarfy  of  Ike  OratiS- 
mtang  and  Clumpaiui.—Sptdju  Ckaratttr  of  Slan. 


"HimitiiT  aliqui  iltitDdinen  manlium,  in^nln  ftiictun  mari*.  ■ 
Aumoum,  el  gjroa  lidcnun  : — rclinquunt  apipM*,  dk  ininnti 


Tib  natural  biltor;  of  inBo,  in  iu  mostoompreheDsirespaBe,  cdd- 
•titutM  a  labject  of  imrnenM  axtent  aad  of  eodleis  variety  ;  or 
rather  tacludei  Kvaral  very  imporinnt  nibjecis,  if  hc  aliempt  lo 
de«crib«  both  the  individual  and  the  Npeciea.  In  a  complete  bi>- 
torjr  of  man,  it  would  be  neceuarji  in  reKp«ct  to  the  former,  to  re- 
late tbe  pbenomeua  of  his  first  production,  to  examine  his  ana- 
tomic^ structure,  his  bodily  and  intellectual  fuoctionii,  hin  pro- 
penmties,  and  feeliogt,  hit  diReasca, — and  to  pursue  bis  progress 
from  tbe  tmie  of  birth  to  the  grnve  :  in  reference  to  the  letter,  to 
point  out  the  circumstHnccN  (hat  distinguish  him  from  other  ani- 
mals, and  determine  tbe  precise  degree  and  kind  of  resemblance 
or  difference,  of  speci6c  affinity  or  diversity  between  them  and 
ouraelTes  ;  to  compare  or  contrast  with  each  other  the  various  na- 
tioDi  or  tribes  of  human  beings ;  to  delineate  the  physical  and 
moral  characters  of  tbe  people  inhabiting  tbe  different  portions  of 
tbe  globe,  and  to  trace  their  progress  from  the  first  rudiments  of 
•ivil  aociaty  to  tba  state  at  which  they  arc  now  arrived-    To  write 
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«uch  a  history  of  our  species  would  demand  a  familiar  acquaint- 
anoe  with  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  a 
combination  of  the  most  opposite  pursuits  and  talents.  This  1ft- 
bor,  much  too  extensive  to  be  properly  executed  by  any  individu- 
al, is  divided  into  several  subordinate  branches.  The  anatomist 
and  physiologist  unfold  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  corpo- 
real mechanism  ;  the  surgeon  and  physician  describe  its  diseases ; 
while  the  metaphysician  and  moralist  employ  themselves  with 
those  functions  which  constitute  the  mind,  and  with  the  moral 
sentiments.  Man  in  society,  his  progress  in  the  various  countries 
and  ages  of  the  world,  his  multiplication  and  extension,  are  the 
province  of  the  historian  and  political  economist. 

I  design  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  man  as  an  object 
of  zoology ,-^to  describe  him  as  a  subject  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
I  shall  therefore  first  enumerate,  and  consider,  the  diKtinctions  be- 
tween him  and  animals ;  and  shall  then  describe,  and  attempt  to 
account  for,  the  principal  differences  between  the  various  races 
of  mankind. 

Although  the  questions,  which  come  before  us  in  such  a  re- 
view of  the  subjeet  as  I  now  speak  of,  are  of  very  high  interest 
and  importance, — and  although  the  principles  derived  from  these 
investigations  throw  a  strong  light  on  many  dark  points  in  meta- 
physics and  morals,  in  legislation,  history,  antiquities,  and  the 
fine  arts, — we  shall  find  that  they  have  not  been  investigated  with 
a  corresponding  degree  of  attention  and  perseverance. 

What  climates,  what  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  can  man  bear  1 
How  is  he  able  to  endure  all  the  diversified  external  influences  of 
such  various  abodes  1  Is  he  indebted  for  this  privilege  to  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  his  organization,  or  to  his  mental  func- 
tions, his  reason,  and  the  arts  which  he  has  thence  derived  ?  Is 
he  a  species  broadly  and  clearly  distinguished  from  all  others ;  or 
is  he  specifically  allied  to  the  orang-utang  and  other  monkeys  t 
What  are  his  corporeal,  what  his  mental  distinctions  1  Are  the 
latter  different  in  kind,  or  only  superior  in  degree  to  those  of  the 
higher  animals  t  Is  there  one  species  of  men  only,  or  are  there 
many  distinct  ones  1  What  particulars  of  external  form  and  in- 
ward structure  characterize  the  several  races  ?  What  relation  is 
observed  between  the  diffarences  of  structure,  and  those  of  moral 
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fiMliDg,  m«nUl  powtn,  eapafailitj  of  cirUizatioii,  uid  actual  pro- 
gnu  in  «rti,  MieiieM,  literiturc,  govemDWDt  T  Hov  ii  man  a/- 
ftcted  b;  tbe  oxtviwl  influoncm  of  climate,  fooJ,  wajr  of  Ufa  f 
An  tbeae,  or  anj  otbara,  openting  on  beiaga  originally  alike,  ni^ 
ficicnt  tu  accouDl  fur  all  tlia  ilirerailin  bilbeno  obaerred  ;  ur  miut 
W9  ■uppgaeibalMferaJkind*  of  man  were  cieated  originaJly,  eadi 
for  it!  otm  aitnalion  T  If  wo  adopt  the  nijipetilion  of  a  lingla 
■paeie*.  wbat  coontrjr  did  ii  firat  inhabit  1  and  what  wai  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  original  man  T  Did  be  go  erect,  or  on  all  fours  T 
Wm  he  n  Paingonian,  or  an  Eikimau,  a  Negro,  or  a  UeorgiaoT 

Such  are  ilie  inquiriei  that  claim  our  attention  in  a  zoological 
airve;  of  the  human  apccim.  To  nippiwe  that  it  is  in  mjr  power 
to  furnish  ■atii'factor]'  rcfdiea,  would  be  u  degree  of  preiumption 
lAich  it  if  hnrdljr  necenMirj  for  me  to  ditclniin.  I  mention  tbem 
OdIj  «h  example* ;  and  1  take  the  liberljr  of  adding  my  firm  con- 
Ticiion,  that  tlicw  und  siiiiilar  maiiem  will  never  be  cleared  op. 
except  by  thote  who  are  ihorou^hly  ar(|uainted  with  tli«  unatomy 
and  pliy?-i')lngy  of  uur  frame;  with  cnmparalivc  nnalomy  ;  with 
the  principles  of  r^crie ml  pliyKi»li>!;y.  and  the  analogies  deriTnliln 
from  the  whole  extern  of  liring  nature.  1  shall  be  contented  willi 
having  called  your  uttenlinn  to  n  eulijent  nhich  falls  within  tb« 
pruvince  of  onr  own  pursuit:! ;  niiJ  with  cxhihiiiiig  s|>eGiincns  of 
the  mride  of  proceeding,  nnd  the  idijcrU  to  br  kcjit  in  view.  TIte 
natural  hixtory  of  innn  i.i,  indeed,  yut  in  in  mfnncy  :  so  that  a 
complete  view  •>(  (he  i*iil)jcct  could  nut  bu  attcinjiied.  Tlic  dc- 
Mription  and  arrnn^nient  of  the  vanatn  pradiittimis  oftlie  globo 
have  occupied  ninni-r.nii  obscTvcrs  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  and 
have  engaged  their  nttciiiion  i>o  evi-lusively,  that  they  have  had  no 
time  to  think  of  thuitiMlvcri.  Kvcrv  Te|ilile,  bird,  iiiMit.  plant, 
even  every  mineral,  has  hud  it»  In^torian,  mid  i>ceii  de!M:nbt.'d  with 
uuBUte  accuracy  ;  whilt>  the  huirtan  subject  has  been  cnmparn- 
Uvriy  UL'^Wtcd.  lu  a  volnaiinnus  work  now  publixhing  in  ihia 
ODUntry.  entitled  Genfrnf  Xti'ituvy.  or  S^ilematic  Xittural  llhlori/, 
man  is  nlto^'lher  omitted,  without  notice  or  apology.  Accurate, 
beautiful,  and  expensive  cnitraviiii^s  have  been  executed  of  most 
ubjecta  in  natural  history,  of  insect*,  birds,  |>lunt:< ;  splcniUd  and 
oottly  pnbliuations  have  l>een  devoted  to  small  und  apparently 
iatiguificaut   deport inciii:)  of  this  science ;  yet  the  dificrcut  ncvr 
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of  man  have  hard!/  in  any  instance  baen  attentitdy  inveadgaled, 
desaribed,  or  compared  together ;  no  one  has  approximated  and 
survejed  in  conjunction  their  structure  and  powers  ;  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deUneate  them, — ^I  will  not  say  on  a  large  and 
comprehensiye,  but  not  even  on  a  small  and  contracted  scale : 
nobody  has  CTcr  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  a  faithfid 
delineation  of  the  several  varieties  of  man  one  tenth  of  the  labor 
and  expense  which  have  been  lavished  again  and  again  on  birds- 
of-paradise,  pigeons,  parrots,  humming-birds,  beetles,  spiders^  and 
many  other  such  objects.  Even  intelligent  and  scientific  travel- 
lers have  too  often  thrown  away,  on  dress,  arms,  ornaments, 
i.  utensils,  buildings,  landscapes,  and  obscure  antiquities,  the  utmost 

^  luxury  of  engraving  and  embellishment;  neglecting  entirely  the 

^  being,  without  reference  to  whom  none  of  these  objects  possess 

cither  value  or  interest.  In  many  very  expensive  works,  one  is 
disappointed  at  meeting,  in  long  succession,  with  prints*  of  coa- 
tumes,  summer  dresses  and  winter  dresses,  court  and  cotnmon 
dresses ;  the  wearer  in  the  mean  time  being  entirely  lost  sight  of.* 
The  immortal  historian  of  Nature  seems  to  have  alluded  to  thia 
strange  neglect,  in  observing  "  quelqu*  int^ret  que  nous  ayons  a 
nous  connaitre  nous  memes,  je  ne  sais  si  nous  ne  connaissons  pas 
mieux  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  nous.'*t    Indeed,  whether  we  investi- 

gate  the  physical  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  we  recognise  at 

*  Among  the  few  worki  in  which  wo  meet  with  chtncteristic  delineations 
of  the  human  species  deserving  confidence,  may  be  mentioned, 

Voyages  de  C.  Le  Bbuk,  par  La  Moscovie ,  em  Perse^  et  amz  HditM  OrialKUM^ 
2tibl. 

Cook's  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole^and  round  the  World,  2  v.  4to.  1777. 

Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean,  3  ▼.  4to.  1785 ;  with  ioHo  Atlas.  Both 
these  contain  nomerous  excellent  representations  of  the  human  subject. 

Pebojt,  Voyage  aux  Terres  AustraUs^  torn.  I.  has  the  best  figure  of  himiaa 
heads  yet  published.  Tliere  are  numerous  heads  in  DiiroSyTtfy.  dansUt  HmAs 
et  Basse  Egypte,  pL  104—112:  and  some  in  the  unrivalled  Diseripiiemd§ 
VEgypte;  Etat  modeme.  A  few  other  references  will  be  found  in  the  ooorst 
of  this  work. 

t  *<  De  hi  Nature  de  Y  Homme.'*  Hist.  JVof.  t.  S.  This  great  naturalist  and 
eloquent  writer  must  be  excepted  from  the  remarks  m  the  text  He  treats 
largely  of  man  in  the  Sd  and  3d  Tolnmes  of  the  Histoire  naturdUf  gMnU  it. 
partieulUre. 

o 


Ill)  UK  TMi  NJTinuL  mtmtit  or  man. 

merj  Map  iha  limilad  azttnt  of  our  kDowledgv,  mad  are  olJigrd 
to  confNi  that  igDonnea  which  ■  Roumeau  uid  a  Bopfon  have 
not  been  HhwiMd  to  avow  :— "  The  moit  uieful,  and  the  leaft 
MceeMfiillj  Gdhivaied  of  all  human  knowledge,  ii  that  of  man; 
■nd  the  inicription*  on  (he  temple  of  Delphi  contained  a  more 
impofliint  and  difficult  precept  than  all  the  iKmkii  nf  the  mond- 
Wli."t 

Hut  the  fjeaten  ignorance  hae  prevailed  on  thia  lubject,  cren 
bi  modern  timet,  and  among  men  of  diitinicuiahcd  learning  and 
■euteneM,  in  shown  bj  tlie  itrange  nntiun  very  slrenuouiljr  a«Mrted 
bf  HmtBODDof  and  Riu-meai-,  and  finiilf  iN^lievod  hv  inanv,  that 
Man  and  the  monkor,  or  at  leaat  the  omng-utang,  belong  to  tlte 
mm  ipeciee,  and  are  no  otherwi«e  diningoiahed  Troni  each  Mlier 
than  \if  circuraitanceii  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  tho  diflercm 
phnieal  and  moral  agenripii  to  which  they  have  been  expownl- 
^wformernftlicae  writer*  eren  siijipiii^iithal  thclimnan  rncvoncc 
poaeesMd  laila  ;  and  lie  aarit,  "  The  nran^-utniifr*  arc  prnved  in 
be  of  our  Rpecici,  by  markt  of  humanity  that  I  think  arc  ini'mi- 
Wetable."  A  poor  compliment  to  imr  iipcciea  ;  u>  any  one  will 
think,  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  paying  a  rouming  risit  to  the 
orang^tang  at  Exeter  Change. 

Hilled  by  hia  atranfto  and  fanciful  notion*  of  the  unnnitiral  con- 
dition of  man  in  loeiety,  Roumeau  has  even  applied  the  obterva- 
tiona  of  travcllcra  concerning  animal*  to  man  :  and  if  we  think  fit 
to  believe  with  him,  that  he  knew  Iwtter  what  tlicy  aaw  thon  tlipy 
did  themeelvca,  we  may  arrive  at  this  concluiiion,  concerning  the 
•xiitence  nf  wild  men  in  an  inaulaiod  and  »olitar>'  aime,  aimilnr  it> 
thai  of  wild  beaets.|| 


*  Knowthjnir. 

t  thrtoan  tar  I'tmiiolUi  ;  Tnlkef. 

t  Onli*  Ori£iii  t»d  Prcgrru  of  t^ngvagr,  v.  I  :  %ni  AnrinU  Mtlaph^ 

H  "ToulnCMobacrvKtionKurlciVBrii'ltique  mills  cauiM  peuvpnt  proiiuirf, 
•t  OBt  produit  an  eBet  lUai  I'Mp^es  humune,  mr  fiint  douter  u  diven  ■ninuui 
MmUkblaa  aux  bomnMi,  ptii  par  doi  vojxft-nrr  pour  dM  bi^lM  wru  boaurnup 
ri'azamui  mi  a  caon  da  qnelqoei  diflt'reDcn  qu'ils  rcmarquoienl  dan<  la  con- 
fteiaatioQ  anbriaaTa,  oa  nalemant  parce  que  ce>  animaui  ne  parloient  pai,  na 
■(••Mt  point  «a  aflat  da  tirilMtM  turnout  tmt<iga,  donl  la  raea  diiip*rM« 
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The  completely  unsupported  assertions  of  Honboddo  and 
Rousseau  only  show  that  they  were  equally  unacquainted  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  men  and  monkeys ;  not  conyersant 
with  zoology  and  physiology,  and  therefore  entirely  destitute  of 
the  principles  on  which  alone  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed 
concerning  the  natural  capabilities  and  destiny  of  animals,  as 
well  as  the  laws  according  te  which  certain  changes  of  charactert 
certain  departures  from  the  original  stock,  may  take  place. 

Mankind  in  general,  the  unlearned  and  the  unscientific,  do  not 
commit  the  gross  mistake  of  confounding  together  man  and  ani- 
mals :  this  distinction,  at  least,  so  dear  and  obyious  to  common 
obserration  and  unprejudiced  common  sense,  is  preserved  in  their 
short  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  man  and  brutes. 

Other  writers,  who  expatiate  with  vast  delight  on  what  they 
call  the  regular  gradation  o  chain  of  beings,  and  discover  great 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  great  beauty  of  the  creation,  in  the 
circumstance,  that  nature  makes  no  leaps,  but  has  connected  the 
various  objects  of  the  three  kingdoms  together  like  the  steps  of  a 
staircase,  or  the  links  of  a  chain,  represent  man  only  as  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  monkey ;  and  condemn  the  poor  African  to  the 
degrading  situation  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  superior  ra- 
ces of  mankind  and  the  orang-utang.  Such  is  the  view  exhibited 
by  Mr.  White,  in  his  Account  of  the  regular  Chradation  in  Mdm^ 
and  in  different  Animals  and  Vegetalda^  and  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  ;*  where  he  distinctly  asserts  that  "  the  orang-utang  has 


anciennement  dans  les  bois  n'avoit  eu  occanon  de  d^velopper  aucune  de  ws 
fiicult6s  virtaelles,  n*avoit  acquis  aucun  degr^  de  perlectiony  et  ae  tnmvoii  en- 
core dans  r6tat  primitif  de  nature."    Lib.  cit. 

*  Besides  the  subject  of  gradation  from  man  to  animals  and  yegetables,  this 
work  includes  observations  on  the  varieties  of  organization  in  mankind,  which 
the  author  accounts  for  by  the  supposition  of  species  originaDy  distinct,  although 
he  has  omitted  to  fix  the  number  and  define  the  characters  of  those  species. 
I  expect  to  show  hereaflor  tliat  this  opinion  is  entirely  ungrounded.  Mr 
White  indulges  frequently  in  a  looseness  of  expression  and  reasoning,  which 
renders  his  moaning  very  obscure.  When  he  compares  lAs  ^rican  to  the  Ew- 
ropean,  the  Statement  is  not  very  precise  ;  but  when  he  brings  in  the  Asiatie^ 
as  if  all  the  human  beings  in  that  immense  region  were  marked  with  one  and 
the  same  character,  tho  langtiage  conveys  to  us  either  no  definite  sense,  or  ona 
completely  wrong 


lift 

tiM  peMn,  tb«  naniwr,  ud  the  aeboM  at  man"  (p.  35);  nnd 
ifcM  the  Ifagn  **  BMmi  to  approach  Bearer  to  the  brute  creation 
Afen  anjr  otbar  of  the  fainmui  apeeiei."  (p.  43.)  if,  bjr  ic^ar 
jadatkiu.  notking  mora  ■■  neont  tban  th«  Tariary  of  organizalion 
and  iu  pngnmre  ■mplificatkin  fVom  taan  ihroniHimii  tha  aoi- 
mal  kjapfam,  tha  truth  ■■  inconlHtaMe,  and  too  obrioua  to  re- 
qaira  a  qoarto  for  ita  illuitration  or  auppon.  On  tha  eontnrf,i( 
it  be  dengiMd  to  aMcrt  idenlily  of  ipeciea  between  ourMlvee  and 
■ankaTs,  tha  pontion  ii  qnita  anienable.  At  a]l  erenta,  both  the 
Maiaiuanta  laoled  abora  are  more  or  tcM  inoarreet. 

Ihtt  the  atgm  is  mero  like  a  monkcj  than  tha  European,  caiH 
not  ba  daaied  aa  a  general  obaervation.  Bui  why  ia  the  Negro 
alwajre  iQlected  for  thin  cotnpariMMi  1  The  New  Hollander,  the 
CUtnack,  the  native  Americnn,  are  not  superior tnthe  Africans, 
•nd  are  aa  much  like  monkeys.  Why  then  is  the  Ncfnv  alone  to 
be  depresM>d  to  n  level  with  the  bnite  1  to  fill  up  llic  break  in  Mr. 
WtRim'a  chain  between  the  European  and  the  monkey  T 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  notion  of  sperific  identity 
between  the  African  and  orang-utasg  (on  which  point  Mr>  Whitr's 
language  ia  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  me  to  decide  what  he 
llieaoB)iB  u  false,  philosophi rally,  as  the  moral  and  |>olitical  cnn- 
aaquences,  lo  which  it  would  lead,  arc  shocking  and  detestablc- 
^M  human  apecies  has  numerous  dislinrtiTe  marks,  by  which. 
Older  every  drctnnstance  of  deficient  or  imperfect  civilization, 
and  every  variety  of  country  and  mcc,  it  is  scpareied  by  u  broad 
and  clearly  defined  interral  from  al)  other  animals,  cvon  of  those 
■peeies  which,  firom  their  general  resemblance  to  ua,  have  been' 
called  anthmpomorphous. 

It  ia  only  of  late  years,  and  principally  through  the  labor?,  the 
lectorest  and  the  excellent  writings  of  BLDUENBArn,*  (hat  ilie  nat- 
ural Ufltoij  of  man  has  begun  to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention  ; 

*  He  chase  tha  vuietin  of  mtnkiiul  liir  the  euhjcct  oF  hia  iraainirBl  iheai* ; 
OSttinj;.  1775,  4to. ;  sad  sfUrwudi  publinhed  it  oiuler  the  title  Dt  Gnerit 
Maimiu  farittatt  fTatixm,  ISmo  of  nhich  tha  third  uid  list  edition  sppesrrd 
b  179Gl  Ses  slio  hia  Drradtt  Cnnuonrm  rfirrrvurvai  Gfntimm  Uluttrat^  ; 
1-S;  catting,  ITDO— ]a«^  hia  Btytragt  zur  .Vaturgarkirktt ;  l.n.S.  Ibeil, 
out  17W  and  IStl :  hii  Rmndbuk  drr  .VolurgettUtJUi: :  cd.  9,  \^4  i  sad  hii' 
AttMatgtM  A'alarkittoriitktT  Grgrtulandt ;  more  particuUrly  1 ,  kcll. 
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and  I  fa8?6  ne  hesitation  in  afserting,  that,  whothar  we  regard  the 
idtiiBnc  importanee  of  the  questiomi  that  arise,  and  their  relatioa 
to  the  affinities,  migrations,  and  history  of  nations,  or  advert  mew* 
ly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  research,  no  subject  will  be  found  more 
worthy  of  minute  investigation.  The  example  of  Buffon  and 
Blumenbaoh  has  been  followed  by  some  others;  as  ZmMBRMAit,* 
MBiNBRSff  SoBMnnaiif o,|:  LuDWiG,<^  in  6ermany|| ;  HvntbrIT  and 
Kaimbs**  in  Scotland ;  SmTHtt  in  America ;  and  Dr.  Prichard}| 
in  this  country,  whose  clear  statements,  convincing  reasoning,  and 
Tcry  extensive  information,  stamp  the  highest  value  on  his  inter- 
esting work,  and  distinguish  it  very  advantageously  from  most 
other  productions  on  the  same  sabject. 

LiNNBcs  placesman  in  the  order  jmnutfes  of  the  class  mammalia  • 
and  has  given  him  for  companions,  the  monkeys,  lemurs,  and 
bats ;  of  which  the  latter,  at  least,  must  be  not  a  little  surprised  at 


*  Creogropfdseke  Gesekiehie  der  Mensehen  ynd  der  aBgemem 
vierfussigen  TkUreny  3  v.  6vo.  Leipsic,  1778-^1783. 

f  Ormndriss  der  Gesehiekte  der  MensekkeU  ;  Lexngo,  1793.  A  thort  but  ifr> 
teresting  work ;  partkulaxly  valuable  from  the  very  extensive  eruditicm  of  ths 
author ;  and  from  a  copious  catalogue  of  books,  accompanied  with  dioft  no- 
tices of  their  character. 

Gottingisehes  Historiehes  Magaxmy  11  ▼.  His  work  entitled  Vtrffhuidenkmt 
dtr  Mensehenrnaturenf  which  I  have  not  seen,  containsi  I  believe,  the  detadi- 
ed  eesays  and  treatisee  of  the  HisUniatkeM  Magaan  collected  together  and  sr- 
Tinged. 

t  Uber  die  korperlicke  Versckiedenheit  des  Jfegers  vom  Eurap(gr/^8vo,  Frank- 
fort, 1785. 

§  GntndrisM  der  JYaturgeseMekU  der  Menwchen  Speeief;  Leipsio,  1796. 

II  Some  other  books  have  been  published  in  Germany,  with  which  I  am  not 
acq[nainted ;  viz.  J.  R.  Forstsb  und  Klugel  Ahhildungcn  merkwiMUger  FW- 
ker  tmd  Tkiere  ;  Hallo,  1793,  8vo. 

G.  FoBSTER  und  Sprergel  BeytrOge  tot  Volkerund  lAnderkwuU. 

tr  Diss,  huntg.  de  Haminum  VarUlatibus  ;  Edinburgh,  1775 :  and  ia  Wb»*^ 
8TSR*8  CoUeeiien, 

**  Sketches  qf  the  History  qf  Man;  8  v.  8vo.  Edinburgh. 

ft  Essay  on  the  Causes  qf  the  Variety  qf  ComplexUm  and  Figure  in  the  Bm- 
man  Species;  Philadelphia:  reprinted  London,  1789. 

W  Disp,'  hunig.  de  ^^Homimtm  Varietatibus  ;  Edinb.  1808 :  greatly  enlargad 
and  translated  into  English  under  the  title.  Researches  on  th/d Physical  History 
of  Man;%vo,VS\St 
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Sodinc  tbemdrai  in  mxh  *  liniiiUon  and  compsDj.  Hn  char- 
aetsn  of  hu  ordor  an, "  Front  teeth  inciion ;  the  nipeiior,  fern ; 
pvallel-    Tm  pociond  inBRiinH-." 

The  principles  niut  be  incorrect,  which  lead  to  such  an  ap- 
pKnimation. 

As  the  monkflj  race  approach  the  nearest  to  man  in  Mructnic 
■■111  utioni)  and  thair  farra*  are  so  much  like  the  human  as  to 
ban  procured  Tor  ifaem  the  epithet  imlkrojio-norpliauf,  we  must 
eonpare  Ibetn  lo  moDt  in  order  to  find  out  the  sjiecific  characters 
of  the  latter;  and  wc  must  institute  this  comparison  particularly 
with  tlioae  called  orang-utangs.  I  shall  have  rrpr]iicnt  occasion,  in 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  mention  the  latter  animal ;  it  is,  there- 
fbrci  neceasary  to  explain  clenrlj'  what  creature  I  mean  to  desig- 
mta  bj  that  name  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  two  distinct  species,  nnd 
Mnetimes  perhaps  more,  haTC  l>cen  confounded  under  that  com- 
mon appellation.  Thin  is  the  case  even  with  Linnd  s,  Di  vitts, 
and  EaXLESKK  ;  in  whom  the  mi»liikr  is  cati\y  accnuiilcd  for  tiy 
tbe  rareness  of  the  aiiimnl^,  liotli  at  which  arc  vcrv  hcldnni  sein 
in  Europe.  Di.rMENntiii  ha*  jminied  oni  nnd  rvctified  theermr, 
both  in  his  Maimai  of  Snturnl  Ithtnri/,  and  in  his  DfUntaiimi  of 
OtgtfU  in  A'dtara/  Ilislori/ 

AH  the  Mmia^,  and  the  lemurs  likcwiM-,  ore  qaadrvmimous  :  that 
is,  they  possess  opposoble  nicmlirrs,  or  thunibt'  (in  the  hind  as  well 
ai  on  the  fore  limbs  :  ihcy  have  (H-rfcct  clnvirles  ;  [KTlcrt  pmnn- 
lion  and  supination  of  the  fore  nrm  ;  Iniin;  nnd  llcKible  fiu'.'ers  and 
toes:  liencc,  tliey  have  the  power  of  imilntinj;  ranny  huiimn  ac- 
tions; hence  too,  ihev  arc  excellent  diintiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
tttey  cannot  easily  stand  or  wolk  u|intilil  :  ttccnusc  their  fuot  rests 
on  the  outer  edj^,  the  heel  Aoci^  nut  touch  the  (.'round,  and  the 
narrowness  of  ihc  pclvin  rt'iidi.Tv  the  trunk  uiii'tendv'.  Conic- 
t]ucntl]r,  ihey  are  neither  bi]ic<I,  nor  htrictly  cjuadnipcd.  They 
resemble  man  in  the  (rencrnl  form  of  ihcrrnnitim,  nnd  in  the  con- 
ftpirnlton  of  the  brain;  of  which,  li>in<-rcr,  the  ccrebml  licniiB- 
phercF  nrc  prcntly  reduced.  The  fiicc  it  lunicd  fornarJs ;  iIkt 
optic  axes  nre  parallel ;  the  i>rbitH  complclr,  nnd  Mipnrnte  from 
tllG  leinporal  fossir-  The  no-'c  i»  tint  (liciice  the  uuinc  fimia, 
from  rimus, '  Aal-noscd,')  nnd  hns  n  Hnpilnr  irinnindar  05  nasi. 
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In  this  QUADRUMAN0U8  Order  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
deviation  from  the  human  structure,  by  increased  elongation  •£ 
the  muzzle,  and  advances  to  the  quadruped  attitude  and  progres- 
sion. Thej  have  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  as  man ; 
and  an  alimentary  canal  very  much  like  the  human,  their  pectoral 
mammsB  and  loose  penis  are  other  approximations. 

In  so  large  a  family  as  the  monkeys,  we  shall  expect  to  meet 
with  considerable  varieties  of  form  ;  and  to  find  that  the  human 
character  is  strongly  expressed  in  some,  while  others  exhibit  suc- 
cessive' degrees  of  approximation  towards  the  neighboring  ani- 
mals. 

The  division  of  obanos,  which  is  the  most  strongly  anthropo- 
morphous, and  includes  the  two  simiae,  confounded  together  under 
the  names  of  orang-utang,  pongo,  jocko,  barris,  d&c.  and  two 
others  called  gibbons  {S.  Lar^  or  long-armed  monkey ;  S.  Istiih 
cisca,  or  wouwou),  is  characterized  by  the  slight  prominence  of 
the  jaws,  so  that  they  have  a  large  facial  angle ;  by  the  want  of 
tail ;  by  possessing  an  os  hyoides,  liver,  and  caecum  like  the  hu- 
man :  the  latter  part  has  an  appendix  vermiformis,  as  in  man, 
They  have  very  long  arms. 

The  simia  satyrus*  is  the  true  animal  so  much  celebrated  under 
the  name  orang-utang.t  It  is  principally,  if  not  solely,  found  on 
the  great  island  of  Borneo,  whence  it  has  been  sometimes  brought 
to  us  through  Java.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  height.  As  the 
specimens  conveyed  hither  have  been  young,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  would  reach  to  between  three  and  four  feet  when  grown 


•  Blumenbach,  Mbildungen  n.  k.  Gegetutdnde  ;  No.  12 ;  the  craniam,  No. 
52,  The  animal  has  been  figored  by  Vosmaxr,  from  a  living  specimen  at  the 
Hagne,  from  which  engraving  that  of  Blumehbach  is  copied ;  by  Camper 
(who  has  also  given  a  detailed  anatomical  description  of  it),  with  his  usoal 
fidelity  and  accuracy  ,from  a  dead  specimen  preserved  in  spirits  ;  (Euvres  d'Hig- 
toire  ffat.  Ac.  planche  1.  fig.  1.  Fig  1,  2  3, 4,  and  5,  of  the  same  plate,  are  rep- 
resentations of  the  entire  and  bony  head ;  and  most  excellently,  in  a  colored  en- 
graving, by  Mr.  Abel,  who  brought  one  with  him  from  Batavia  (now  alive  in 
Exeter  Change),  and  has  given  a  very  interesting  description  of  him  in  his 
JfarraUve  of  a  Journey  m  the  interior  of  China. 

t  The  import  of  this  Malay  term  is  *  wild  man,*  or  *  man  of  the  wood.' 
'  Orang*  means,  in  fact,  rational  creature ;  and  is  applied  to  man,  to  the  mon- 
key in  question,  and  to  the  elephant. 
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up;  but  noaa  bsTo  bMB  leon  in  Europo  excaeding  threa  fe«t. 
Tba  bodjp  ii  eo*ered  with  itrong  reddiih  brown  hair.  The  front 
tltha  licad  hu  a  very  human  cliaracicr,  the  forehe&d  beinf  Urge 
and  high,  and  the  lacial  angle  conuquently  conitdcreble:  indasd. 
BO  uiinial  ■pproacheH  to  man  ao  nearly  ai  thii,  in  the  form  of 
the  bead  aud  volumo  of  the  brain.  The  face  ii  btuiih  or  lead- 
colored  :  there  arc  no  check  pouclici,  nor  calloiitici  of  the  bnt- 
locka.  Two  large  membranoui  bagi  cover  tbe  front  of  tbe  neck 
under  the  ikin,  and  open  into  tbe  larynx  between  the  oa  hyoidea 
and  thyroid  cartilage ;  u  itructure  which  ■jMili  him  for  ■peaking. 
The  thumb  of  Ike  hind  band  bai  no  nail."  It  is  a  mild  and  gen- 
tit  animal,  with  some  actiouJ  iiimilar  tu  ouri,  and  lome  a|>pear- 
•ocaa  of  b jman  feulings.  It  aooii  bccomca  attached,  and  initolei 
nry  quickly  wlinicvcr  v>c  du.  A  state  of  captivity,  in  ctimaies 
•od  with  diet  unfriendly  to  it»  nature,  is  not  well  calculated  to 
deTclopiti  foehiiga  and  powers,  or  to  Icatl  to  njiist  eitimato  nfits 
faculties  and  intclligeucc. 

The  reports  of  trnrcllers  concerning  its  iinincuiic  Rtrcngth  and 
ftrocity,its  stature  re  pre  :ic  I  itod  ai  equal  or  superior  to  thatuf  man, 
ill  carrying  off*  women,  and  so  forth,  do  not  accord  cither  with 
tbs  aizo  or  the  dispositions  of  the  creature  ns  observed  in  tlic  ex- 
anplcs  brought  into  EurojM!.  They  must  probably  bn  referred 
partly  to  exaggeration  niul  partly  to  tbe  circunistanco  of  other 
large  simiic  particularly  the  pongot  of  Borneo)  having  been  eon- 
founded  with  tbo  true  orang-utang. 

*  TW  nhaance  nftlM  mil  wis  wcBrtaincd  li;  L'tHrm.  in  wtki  out  of  rifiht 
specimeiu:  tjw  oiglilh  Jiad  ■  vci;  hiuII  nail  on  llie  Ihuinb  nf  tlio  ri<lil  ront 
enly.  tEatrtt,  i.  p.  .'hi,  et  (niv.  Th«  uiiiiul  in  rrpTrsenled  by  K[i«.iiti>«, 
nJraunjf  J  tff  Jfaiuml  HutOTll,  \  pi.  di:l.  p.  <>  aiMl  T,  witli  nsil*.  anil  il  ku  ki 
tignrcd  in  Iha  praiif  of  an  enRnvins  ■iiliiiiiiiiNl  in  ilic  intpcrlion  ufCAMrEn  by 
ALLiamiii  ^Jitioiu  aiaiv.  ifs  Bit'ii'!',  p.  T:l,  pi.  II.  Uii  eiunimni  tho 
Dnimalf,  friun  wbicla  both  tlino  Jisurm  were  (akvn,  il  warn  fjunil  tlut  tlicy  had 
noniilii;  and  the  aanio  i>  tlto  caM  villi  tlial  ufMr.  Abel.  SiicIi  in  llic  wty 
in  wliirlinnliire  innflen  rjHpmrrif  liy  arliiti  who  do  not  uniUtiland  natural 
hiilnry:     C.turrR,  it  rOraMg-atang,  nli.  i.  t  4. 

I  In  a  Mcinnir  load  bef<ira  iJio  Acadctny  uf  Scicncet,  but  not  yet  puliliilied 
CvTiEH  has  ciulaamired  to  pra*e  IhaL  ihiii  Iramcndoai  eieature  in  only  tho  adult 
8.  Batynia.    Tbcy  on  both  confined  to  llio  Inland  of  Borneo ;  and  they  agree 


11? 

Hie  nmia  tngtoJgtts'  ia  ■  aatire  of  Angtda  «Dd  Congo,  vber* 
it  it  eolled  by  the  natiTU,  ohimpuii£.  It  reaembles  the  fig«m 
ID  use,  but  difiera  fromh  in  being  covered  b^  black  hair;  iaMi^ 
iag  m  lower  forehead,  and  larfe  ean ;  and  naila  on  the  thambi  of 
the  hind  hands.  It  u  rerf  susceptible  of  education,  aod  ({uickly 
ieams  to  imitate  human  actions.  This  is  the  animal  of  which 
Trsnitf  has  given  an  excellent  anstoaical  descriptioa,  accompa- 
nied with  Tery  goodengrsTings.  In  both  these  simis,  the  hair  ot 
ihe  upper  and  fore  arms  takes  opposite  directions ;  that  is  it  slants 
in  each  part  of  the  limb  towards  the  elbow. 

A  more  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  propensities,  fael- 
tngs,  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  both  these  creatures  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  that  important  branch  of  comparative  physiology, 
which  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  man  appear  to  me  so  very  strong, 
that  I  not  only  deem  bim  a  distinct  species,  but  also  put  him  into 
a  separate  order  fay  himself  His  physical  and  moral  attributes 
plaee  him  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  all  orders  of  mamma- 
lia, than  those  are  from  each  other  respectively.  The  zoologtcal 
statement  of  his  prindpal  character  follows  :} 

Obdbr,  bimanum  (two-handed) ;  okndb,  homo ;  the  species 
aingle  ;  with  several  varieties  hereafter  enumerated. 

in  the  greftt  length  of  the  tmu,  and  the  prominsnce  utditrenglh  of  theipin- 
ooB  proceiMs  oT  the  cenicd  Teitebr«.  The  ikullB  of  both  srs  in  the  Hnn- 
terian  CollecLloli ;  snd  ue  atmngly  contruted  to  each  other  in  the  reUtln 
pc^nitioiii  of  the  cranium  and  &ce,  aa  well  ai  in  some  other  pointa.  ITthess 
SIB  DMrelj  the  difierenoea  between  the  yooDg  and  the  fuU-grown  animal,  I 
kncnr  do  other  example  of  inch  a  metamorphoaie  in  the  animal  kingdom.  For 
the  iknll  of  the  oroag-ateng  aee  the  plate  of  Bldhkiibici]  &lread;  quoted  ;  fin 
tlat  of  the  pongo,  Fischer  .VoAirAutorucAe  Fragmentt,  lab.  3  &  4.  I  moit, 
howerer,  aeknowledge  that  the  head  of  the  individual  at  Exeter  Change  cornea 
mnchnearer  to  that  of  tbepoDfo  thaneithet  the  cranium  tigured  b;  Blcbkit- 
■ACM,  or  that  in  the  Hnnlerian  CoUectioD ;  and  the  resemblance  eeenu  to  me 
to  increase  with  the  animal'i  growth. 

*  A  food  engniTing  from  ■  livii^  original  ia  fcund  in  Li  Cit,  TraiU  du 
thiide  de*  Kerfw .-  it  ia  copied  from  BLcHtnsacB,  JiibiU.  Jf.  H.  0.  No.  II. 

t  T^Anatami/tffaPigniyjCompaTtdteUklluitiffaMoniay,  an  ^r,  and 
•  Miat. 

i  Bldhekbxch.     Cotier 
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CKcradvf;  anetMatm;  iwohuidt;  leetfaspproiimuadand 
gf  aqual  length;  tlu  iaftrior  inciiun  |wrpendirulv.  PnnniBeDl 
'■■■  ;  rKtioiw] ;  endowed  with  apeccfa  ;  unermed ;  defenceleu. 

Theie  ciirumrtaiieei  are  so  ofa*iou*,  end  an  abundentlr  luS- 
Mam  tf)  cbenicleriH  inui,  ihu  the  dnubta  and  hcaitation  of  Lin- 
mid*,  ia  aHi)tning  a  ipecific  distinction,  appear  to  ui  rather 
inconprehrnNlile  : — "  Nullum  characterem,"  he  ohaenret,  "  hac- 
lena*  eroere  potui,  unde  homo  a  Bimia  internoaeatur.'^  And  be 
^■in  ftalca,  in  the  Sfttrwta  JVo/ane.t  "  Minim  adco  parum  differra 
■tultiaiimam  •imiam  a  Mpicntiaiimo  homine,  ut  iiie  geodvtea  na- 
larK  etiamnum  qucrenduii,  qui  hot  limiirt"  Ifiheae  repreicnta* 
IMMM  were  correct,  zoolc^y  would  not  deterre  the  raok  of  a  tci- 
eiice. 

The  remainder  of  thitt  work  will  be  divided  into  two  lectioiu ; 
Um  first,  on  the  (corporeal  and  mental)  difference  between  man 
■ad  animal*— or,  in  olhcr  wnrdH,  on  the  sjvccitic  character  of  man — 
will  contain  a  dotailui]  cx|>lunatioji  nt  ihe  |>articulara  compoiing 
that  cliarai'ler,  a  coinmcntary  on  the  Bhort  ZHiilojEical  siaiemcnt 
which  immrdiateljr  prrceJci',  and  an  alli'iiipt  la  Mitlle  the  questi<m, 
whether  man  be  a  dialinct  i[>ccici,  or  have  a  common  origin  with 
and  apecific  affinii)'  to  any  other  aniinalB :  llie  «econd  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  different  races  of  mankitid,  will  contain  an  enumera- 
tion and  dicciuiion  nf  the  characters  by  which  they  are  diatin- 
gnitbed,  and  a  full  considi-ralion  uf  the  question,  whether  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  originally  distinct  spcciex,  or  as  r 
of  one  single  species. 


*  FaniiA  SHtrira,  Pttet 
1  Ed.  12,  p.  M,  iiota 
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SECTION  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 


7%  Erect  Attitude  of  Man,  and  eotueqtunt  PeeuHarities  in  tie 
jStrttc/we  of  the  Lowtr  Limbs,  Thorax,  Spine,  and  Pebris. 


Iif  the  external  coofomiation  of  maDi  we  immediately  remarfc  hij 
upright  stature ;  that  majestic '  attitudot  which  announceB  his  m- 
perioritj  over  all  the  other  iohabitants  of  the  globe.  He  ia  th* 
odIj  being  adapted  bj  hia  orgaDizatioo  ta  go  erect.  EnHlavedto 
their  senses,  and  partaking  merely  of  physical  enjoyments,  other 
animals  have  their  heads  directed  towards  the  earth: 

Qun  natnrn  pmntt,  >t(i<ia  ventri  nbedinntia  iiniit. 

Han,  whose  more  elevated  naEnre  is  connected  to  surnMinding 
objects  by  moral  relations,  who  can  pursue  the  concatenations  of 
causes  and  etfects,  and  embrace  in  his  mind  the  system  of  thp 
universe,  boldly  regards  the  heavens,  and  can  direct  hie  sight 
even  into  the  starry  regions.  The  contrast,  so  finely  expressed 
by  the  poet,  is  therefore  quite  correct  io  feet: 

PioDsque  cum  ipectent  uiiinUis  eeteni  t«miii, 

0>  homini  aublime  dedit ;  cieliunquB  tQcri. 

Jiuut ;  et  erectof  Kd  ndert  toUere  vnltDi. 
I  propose  to  prove  that  the  erect  stature  is  suited  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  human  subject ;  and  Uiat  it  is  exclusively  peculiar 
to  man. 


It  mi^  ^ipMT  ■  MAcwDt  proof  of  tba  aprigbt  Utitude  ud 
U|Nd  profmnon  baiog  natnnl  to  onr  Bpecin,  that  nich  bu  bmn 
Si  WviaUo  pnctka  of  all  naboni  in  all  ftgn  of  the  world;— 
dut  no  people,  do  tribe,  nor  even  any  indiridnal  in  a  bealtbjr  con- 
dition, ha*  been  known  to  do  otherwiae.  Yet  even  thia  hai  been 
eoDtaated  ;  and,  at  philoeophera  hare  not  been  wantinf  to  argue 
that  we  were  naturallj  fumiahod  with  lailB,  but  bj  aomo  Mnnga 
ehaage  or  chance,  had  got  tid  of  tba  degrading  appendage ;  ao 
otfaan  ba*e  held  that  we  were  detigited  bj  nature  to  go  on  all 
fc«r«T*  juatifj'ing  the  acute  remark,  "  Nihil  tam  aheurdnm  taat, 
qnod  non  ab  aliquo  philoeopbo  dictum  fuiL" 

The  chief  aupport  of  tfair  notion  eonceming  the  human  aubject 
bnng  naturally  quadruped,  baa  been  derired  from  the  examplea 
at  wiid  MCR ;  that  ia,  children  loat  in  wooda,  and  growing  up  ia 
a  aolitar^r  Mate.  Even  Linneds  ha*  kindly  taken  ibetn  under  his 
IlRKection,  and  baa  provided  a  reipeciable  Mlualion  for  them  in 
Ui  Bifittma  \atmrtt,  under  the  head  of  "  homo  uptens/tnu,"  to 
wham  he  aMigos  the  epithet*  Utrajms,  mulia,  kirmlus. 

What  i«  ihi*  ■  homo  ferui'  of  Linniub  1  How  are  we  to  con- 
aider  Ibeie  wild  men  T  In  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  a  few 
indi*idual« — and  very  few  indeed  are  authentically  recorded — 
hira  bean  met  with  in  a  tolitary  state  *, — young  persons,  wander- 
ing alone  in  woods,  or  mountainous  regions.  To  unsophisticated 
conmon  lenae,  they  appear  poor,  half-witted,  stupid  beings,  in- 
capable of  apMch,  with  faculues  very  imperfectly  developed,  and 
therefore  probably  escaping  from  or  abandoned  by  iheir  parents  or 
fliendB  But  their  case  hai  been  esgeily  taken  up  and  warmly 
defended  by  some  philosophers,  who  employ  them  to  exemplify 
iMfnra/  man — the  original  uncomipted  creature— in  opposition  to 
tboae  who  hare  become  vitiated  and  degenerate  by  civilization- 
When  presented  to  us  in  ao  importaul  a  character,  and  with  such 
liig^  fntentiona,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  proofs 
of  their  pedigree  and  claims. 

PcTBE  the  Wild  Boy,  who  lived  many  years  in  this  country,  is 


kBHt«B,K  Dotchnaa, inaEhitcb jMiraal,«Dtitled  CciKUNatHveattw- 
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one  of  the  moic  aadwntic  ctaes ;  and  his  biograph j  will  aDswir 
tbe  porposo  very  welL*  In  July,  1724,  Jurgen  Meyer,  a  lunmt 
laaAof  Haneln,  met  in  his  field  with  a  naked,  browaisb,  Uadfer 
haired  boy,  apparently  about  twehre  years  old,  who  uttered  na 
Mood,  was  enticed,  by  shewing  him  two  apples,  into  the  towny 
and  frfaoed,  for  safe*  costody,  in  an  hospital,  by  order  of  the  burg«^ 
jUaMfBtfaaiN.  Pbtbr— 4hu9  he  was  christened  by  the  children 
on  his  iraC  appearanee  to  the  town,  and  he  went  by  the  same 
name  t&  Iris  dda!0i-*behaved  rather  brutish  at  first ;  seeking  to  get 
oat  at  doors  and  windows,  resting  nour  aftd  then  on  bis  knees  aoii 
elbows,  aad  roiling  himself  fhna  side  to  side  tin  he  fell  asleep.  Ha 
did  not  like  bread ;  but  he  eageffy^  peeled  gveen  sticks,  and  chew- 
ed the  peel  for  joioe,  as  he  also  did  vegetaMes,  grass,  and  bean^ 
shells.  He  soon  foamed  to  eonduet  himself  more  properly,  and 
was  allowed  to  go  about  the  town.  When  any  thhig  was  offered 
him  to  eat,  he  first  smelt  it,  and  then  put  it  in  his  mouth,  or  laid  it 
aside,  shaking  his  head.  In  the  same  way  he  would  smell  peo- 
ple's hands,  and  then  strike  his  breast,  if  pleased,  or  otherwise 
lAhake  his  head.  When  he  particttlaily  liked  any  thing,  as  beans, 
peas,  mulberries,  firuit,  and  particularly  onions  and  nuts,  he  indi- 
cated his  satisfaction  by  striking  repeatedly  on  his  chest. 

When  shoes  were  finst  ^Ten  to  him,  he  could  not  walk  in  them, 
and  appeared  happy  in  getting  rid  of  them,  and  again  running 
about  barefboted.  Covering  the  head  was  equally  unpleasant  to 
him ;  and  he  enjoyed  greatly  throwing  bis  hat  or  cap  into  the 
Weser,  and  seeing  it  swim  down.  But  he  soon  became  accustom- 
ed to  clothing. 

His  hearing  and  smell  were  acute. 

In  October  1725,  he  was  sent  for  by  Georob  I.  to  Hanover ; 
whence  he  was  transmitted  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  under  the  care  of  a  king's  messenger,  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Just  at  this  time  the  controversy  about  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas  was  at  its  height ;  and  Pktee  seemed  the  very  subject  for 

*  The  IbOowing  accomit  if  deriTed  ftvnn  Bluwekbach's  BeytrOge  zur  J^at- 
urgeseUehUt  2  theil.  He  has  taken  great  paina  to  make  out,  fivm  origiaal  and 
cotenporary  doctimenta,  the  trae  history  of  this  homo  sapUnsferwr. 


dcterminiiig  tba  quolioB.  Count  ZiNZCKBoar  'wiiihed  that  Iw 
■lioald  be  entnu'Ml  to  his  charge,  that  he  might  watch  the  devel- 
Opemcnt  of  hit  innate  iileai ;  Init  the  Kinjc  had  already  placed 
bun  at  the  rfispoHl  nf  tbo  Princew  of  Wain,  the  aflt-rwafdi  cel- 
ebrated Queen  C*anuNa.  who  confided  ihp  pr«ciiiuii  trim  to  Dr. 
AaBLTitMuT,  >lkll  for  the  piirpme  of  inveitigatinn  hi*  imtatt  ideas. 
Svirr  hai  immartalised  him  in  hii  humi>ruuii  prodMlioB,  ft 
eamul  nun,  but  il  pomrs ;  or,  LandoK  ttrnrtii  m'fA  Rariliet,  1<in- 
m*m  gave  him  a  niche  in  the  Bystemn  Natmra,  under  ihe  dctwaii- 
BBlinn  of  "  JuTcnia  llanovrrwiiia:'*  BrrroN,  1>e  Paavw,  and  J. }, 
SomMCAD,  liBTC  eilolled  him  aa  the  true  child  u(  natun.  ihtf  p-n- 
nine  unaophiiiticaiird  man.  Mukboduh*  in  fiill  morecnihutinHtic, 
deebiring  htR  np|>e«rance  (<>  be  a  much  more  impnrtHni  wcurrenctt 
than  the  diHcnvery  of  the  plartel  Urami*,  or  than  if  aatnmomrra, 
to  the  calaldi^ic  of  atnra  already  known,  had  added  thirty  llnm- 
■and  new  <m«iu 

Amidnl  ihcM:  ciiH-cluliiin*  mid  hi>ni>rs,  a  fiiw  rircumMiinrrs 
were  either  uiiknnwn  or  iivcrl<Hik<-il,  <.'uli-ulnicd  ti>  imm  stiax 
doubta  of  Prtrk'm  liliifMH  fur  mirh  hi^h  dri>tiniRi>,  and  to  jtrndtirc 
an  unpleasant  su!<piri<iii  that  he  had  nut  entirely  CMraiird  ihi'  con- 
taminalin]{  influence  of  civilized  life. 

When  Ik  wa«  rir«t  met  with,  a  snmll  frnEment  of  n  shirt  hung 
iibout  hit  neck;  and  the  whitt'ii^M  uf  hi»  ihich^.  ri>m|inred  tuhiri 
brown  If^,  proved  that  he  niiisi  liavc  worn  liri-t'chcD.  but  not 
■tockin^F.  Hit  tongue  was  very  Inriie,  and  htile  ca|inlile  of  nio- 
tioD ;  ao  that  an  army  surgi-im  ul  llamcin  thnuifht  of  attcniptmg 
to  aet  it  free  hy  cutting  th'.-  frenum  ;  hut  did  not  |>erfurm  the  a\t- 
eration.  Further,  aoinc  boatmen,  in  dL'^ceudins  the  Wcaer,  had 
Men  at  different  pointit  on  the  bimks  of  the  river,  a  poor  naked 
boy,  and  had  given  him  something  to  oat;  and,  hiHtly.  it  was  oa- 
cenaiiied  that  a  widower  at  Liichtringtn  had  had  a  dumb  clidd  ; 
who,  having  been  lust  in  the  wood^  in  17'£l,  returncdhomc  again  ; 
but,  on  bin  father's  aecond  marriage,  was  driven  out  again  liy  hi* 
■teprooiher. 

*"I  conuder  hiihiatorj  u  •bnervlironklc  or  abimcl  orilir  liittorj;  oflhe 

frafTOM  or  bumao  diIuto.  (ram  tlir  mere  uimil  to  tii*  Gnt  itagc  of  civiliMd 
le."JM<ual  JUtl^yiict,  v.  iii,  p.  o7. 
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:  Dr.  Arbuthnot  soon  found  out  that  no  brilliant  discoyeries  in 
psychology  or  anthropology  could  be  expected  from  the  case  of 
this  poor  idiot :  he  was  therefore  placed  with  a  farmer  in  Herf- 
fordshire,  where  he  continued  to  live,  or  rather  vegetate,  tilt  17851 

Peter  was  of  middle  size,  somewhat  robust  in  appearance, 
and  strong,  and  had  a  respectable  beard.  He  took  the  ordinary 
mixed  diet,  retaining  his  early  fondness  for  onions.  He  liked 
warmth;  and  relished  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  always  showed 
the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  other  sex. 

He  could  not  be  taught  to  speak';  th^^lainest  of  the  few  ar- 
ticulate sounds  he  could  utter  were  Peter,  Id  sho,  and  ^i  ca ;  the 
two  latter  being  attempts  at  pronouncing  King  George  and  Queen 
Caroline.  He  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  would  hum  over  vari- 
ous airs  that  he  often  heard :  when  an  instrumental  performance 
took  place,  he  would  jump  about  with  great  delight  till  he  was 
quite  tired.  He  was  deficient  in  one  important  privilege  of  our 
nature  ;  having  never  been  seen  to  laugh. 

He  was  a  harmless  and  obedient  creature,  and  could  be  em- 
ployed in  little  domestic  offices,  or  in  the  fields,  but  not  without 
superintendence.  Having  been  lefl  to  himself  to  throw  up  a  load 
of  dung  into  a  cart,  as  soon  as  he  had  executed  the  task,  he  jump- 
ed up,  and  set  to  work  as  diligently  to  throw  it  all  out  again. 
Having,  on  one  occasion,  wandered  away  from  home  as  far  as 
Norfolk}  at  the  time  when  great  alarms  existed  about  the  Preten« 
der  and  his  emissaries,  he  was  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace 
as  a  suspicious  character ;  and  making  no  answer  to  any  interrog- 
atories, was  deemed  contumacious,  and  sent  to  prison.  A  fire 
broke  out  in  the  night ;  when  he  was  found  sitting  quietly  in  a 
corner,  enjoying  the  light  and  warmth  very  much,  and  not  at  all 
willing  to  move. 

Such  was  this  famous  representative  of  unsophisticated  human 
nature ! 

Although  Peter  was  little  capable  of  filling  that  high  situation, 
his  history  affords  a  striking  and  useful  caution,  by  exhibiting  the 
uncertainty  of  human  testimony  and  historical  evidence.  No  two 
accounts  agree  in  the  year,  season,  and  place  of  his  discovery ; 
and  later  printed  histories  contain  serious  narratives  of  George  I- 
having  found  him  in  hunting  at  ^e^fenhausen,  or  in  the  Harz ; 
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ihst  il  WM  BMMMuy  to  cut  don  the  tree,  in  tlie  top  of  wtudi  lie 
Iwd  Uken  reriiKo;  thu  hii  bodjr  wm  eovered  with  hair,  and  that 
ko  ran  on  all  foura ;  that  he  jumped  about  Ireci  like  a  Kiuirrel. 
kaew  how  to  gel  bait  out  of  trapi  placed  Tor  wolf  e« ;  thai  be 
WB*  canied  orcr  to  England  in  ao  iron  cage,  learned  to  apeak  in 
Kine  mnotbi  at  the  court  of  the  Queen,  wm  bapUMd  at  the  hoiuo 
of  Dr.  AjtBLTaNoT,  and  toon  after  died,  dtc.  A^c. 

Pma  «ai  a«  uprij^ht  in  hii  attitude,  and  a«  invariablj  biped, 
ai  anj  of  ourscivei ;  and  the  aanie  remark  holds  good  of  all  (be 
ocber  BUlbcntic  examplei;  ai  of  the  girl  deacribed  bj  Cokdat 
Hmi.*  a  man  found  in  the  Pyreneet.f  and  tlie  buj-.^  met  widi 
war  Areyron,  and  broaght  to  Paria  aooo  aTier  the  Rerdution- 
Od  tite  other  hand,  where  1116;  have  been  deacribed  aa  going  on 
■II  f'Mira,  euMpiciouj  circumstance*  occur  in  the  narration,  calcu- 
lalsd  to  throw  dincrcdil  on  the  whole.  Such  ii  the  case  with 
LiKMBua'ii  Ju Tenia  orinoi  Ilibernus,  taken  from  Tt'U'ii'M,  tMiftrral 
SItditar.  hl>.  if.  rnp.  1(.  lie  ia  snid  to  liave  been  bntu^lit  up"  in- 
ter (iTos  8jlvp»ircii,"  and  thcnre  to  have  acquired  "  nalura  ovilla  :'' 
be  i«  dcicrilicil  further  us  "  fcrox  ac  iodoniiiua  Tuitu  truci,"  dec. 

An  uD)ircjudic-ud  cxuininntion  of  all  theic  cnKs,  putting  aside 
what  il  obvioual)'  cxagi;iTatcd  or  fabnlous,  prove*  that  they  ore 
nerely  instance!  of  defective  organi/^ion  ;  nial-fonned  individ- 
nals  incnpnble  of  Bpeech,  and  exhibiting  few  and  in)|H.-rfcct  men- 
tal phenomena;  pathological  specimen?,  therefore,  rat  Iter  than 
eznmplei  of  human  perfection.  Nolhinfc  can  be  conctived  more 
widely  removed  from  the  nntaml  condition  uf  mnn,  than  these 
half-witted  beingi ;  and  we  might  as  rationally  adopt  unv  nioDSirou* 
birth  for  a  model  of  the  human  form,  aa  set  ihein  up  for  a  staud- 
vd  of  the  attitude,  progremion,  or  faculueii  of  man. 

But  if  tbeie  beings  had  bt-cn  free  from  defect,  if  tliev  had  been 
well-formed,  and  capable  of  all  human  endouriients,  should  wc 
deem  titem  more  natural  fur  having  been  solitary  t  should  ue  not, 
OB  the  contrary,  be  juatitied  in  regurdin^  that  insnluied  condition 
H  a  deviation  from  the  scheme   of  nature,  comparing   it,  with 

*  Hutoirt  duHrjemie  FUle  Sauragi,  i-imn.     Psrii,  ITiit. 

I  LinoT  EiploUatian  df  USidur-  daiu  Iim  Pi/rfHtti;  Alo.  ITTli,  p.  ? 

I  KtfTiciit  .^cnuit  tf  lit  young  Saragto/  JwyroB,  12ma 
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VoLtAiBE,  to  the  State  of  a  bee  which  has  lost  the  hive  1*  Is  the 
social  rook  or  antelope  more  artificial  or  degenerate  than  the 
solitary  eagle  or  lion  1 

If  the  erect  attitude  and  biped  progression  be  peculiar  to  man^ 
the  structure  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  support  his  trunk,  and  of 
their  muscles,  which  move  it,  miist  exhibit  characte  rs  of  form, 
size,  and  arrangement,  which  are  met  with  in  no  other  animals. 
The  influence  of  this  peculiarity  will  not  be  confined  to  the  lower 
limbs :  it  will  also  modify  the  pelvis,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
tnink ;  receiving  above  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the 
thorax,  upper  limbs,  and  head,  transmitting  this  weight  to  the 
lower  limbs,  and  ofi^Sring  fixed  points  lor  their  motions :  the  up- 
per limbs,  which  are  not  employed  ibr  support,  but  merely  as  in- 
struments of  prehension ;  the  thorax,  by  which  these  are  sepa- 
rated, and  on  which  they  rest;  and  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  vertebral  coliman,  on  which  the  due  support  of  this  weighty 
mass,  and  the  proper  direction  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  face 
depend. 

The  length  and  strength  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  great  instru- 
ments of  support  and  progression,  are  very  striking,  and  quite  pe- 
culiar to  man.  They  are  equal  in  length  to  the  trunk  and  head 
together ;  which  is  not  the  ease  in  any  other  animal,  excepting 
the  kangaroo,  jerboa,  &>e.  where  the  principles  of  construction 
and  the  ofiBwes  of  these  parts  are  quite  different  from  the  human. 
In  all  the  monkey  tribe,  they  fall  very  lar  short  of  this  propor- 
tion :  even  in  the  ra'ang-stang  and  ohinipaQs^  they  are  short  and 
weak,  and  manifestly  inadequate  to  sustain  the  body  erect.  Thk 
eireumstanee  alone  effectually  disqualifies  the  most  manlike  mon- 
key from  participating  with  man  in  that  grand  attribute ;  and 
would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  specific  distinction  be- 
between  the  two  beings.  If  the  lower  limbs  of  monkeys  are  weak 
in  comparison  with  the  human,  those  of  other  animals,  and  par* 


*  "  Si  rcn  rencontre  tme  abeille  errante,  devra-t-on  conclure  que  cetto  abeiUe 
est  daiw  T^tat  de  pare  nature,  et  quecellea  qui  travaillent  en  soci^t6  dans  la 
ruche  ont  d^g6ii^r6  ?'" 

a 


tSealariy  of  Itm  qnadnpedi,  are  much  imm  n :  the  thnn  ihigti- 
bone  it  KlmoM  eoaeealecl  by  the  miuelef  of  the  bod.T  ;  ant)  the 
rat  of  the  limb  is  akoder,  and  not  co?«vd  bj  an;  ^rent  mnicu- 
larnuMt- 

The  diaproportioa  in  the  reepective  leaglhi  of  oar  upper  and 
lower  limb*,  clearlj  pointi  oat  the  different  offices  tbejr  aradoMiD- 
ti  to  execute.  The  mperior  length  and  power  of  ibe  iMtor,  mi 
irnwerj  for  the  Tarioue  purpoeea  connected  with  our  «t«ct  an^ 
tode,  make  ui  altogether  unfit  fur  going  on  al)-f»uri,  aa  will  ba 
iniBiediateIr  *hown  bj  a  uial.  In  tach  an  experinwnt,  either  the 
lower  limba  muit  be  thrown  oUiquelj  backwvdi,  or  (he  articnla- 
tiooi  held  in  a  bent  and  rerjr  inaecure  poeition.  Rren  children, 
balore  thej  can  walk,  in  whom  the  lotrar  limba  are  compoiatifelf 
riiorter  than  in  adulti,  crawl  upon  their  kneei,  or  elte  drag  ibe 
lower  extremitiei  afler  them  on  the  ground. 

To  the  long  and  powerfiil  fnnur,  to  the  eirong  tibia,  to  ilie 
broad  articular  surface*  which  Join  thete  at  the  knee,  no  parallel 
can  be  met  with  in  an;  animal. 

The  breadth  of  the  human  pelris  afford  a  an  ample  basii  of  sup- 
port for  the  trunk;  and  this  rercirei  a  still  further  Iranhverse 
enlargement  by  (he  length  of  the  cervix  femoria,  another  peculi- 
aritj  ufbuman  organization.  This  long  neck  throws  the  bodjr  of 
the  bone  outwards,  diaengages  its  shaft  from  the  liip-jnint,  and 
thtu  increasea  the  extent  of  mtatinn :  it  gives  the  bedy  greater 
firmnen  in  standing,  without  impeding  prngression ;  since  tlie 
bead  of  the  bone,  and  not  the  body,  is  the  centre  of  motion.  If 
the  thigh-bones  possessed  no  neck,  but  were  kept  e4)uall]'  far 
apart  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  cotyloid  cavities, 
the  attitude  of  standing  would  be  jusi  as  aecure,  the  (ransrerse 
base  of  support  being  still  the  same ;  but  progression  would  be 
impeded,  as  it  actually  is  in  the  female,  from  the  greater  trans- 
Tars  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Another  character  of  the  human  femur  is  the  obliquity  of  its 
diaft,  and  superior  length  of  the  internal  condyle,  arising  from 
the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  and  length  of  the  cervix,  combined  with 
the  necessity  for  bringing  its  lower  end  perpendicularly  under  the 
pdvisi  in  raference  to  the  secure  support  of  the  trunk. 
'nw  Una  of  direction  of  the  human  femur  is  perpendknbr,  the 
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same  as  that  of  the  trunk ;  its  axis  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  :  it  is  placed  perpendicularly  under  the  pet- 
vis,  and  thus  supports  the  trunk  steadily.     In  all  other  animals  it 
forms  an  angle  with  the  spine ;  and  this  is  often  even  an  acute 
one.    It  is  obvious  that  the  erect  attitude  must  be  extremely  un- 
steady, and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  body  in  equilibrio 
very  gfeat  in  such  an  arrangement.     When  the  vertebral  celumi^ 
is  raised  perpendicularly  in  the  orang-utang,  the  thigh-bones  form 
an  obtuse  angle  with  it:  the  long  arms  preserve  the  balance,  as 
they  do  likewise  in  the  gibbon  (S.  Lar.)     The  angle  is  increased 
in  quadrupeds  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  efforts  they 
make  to  remain  upright  on  the  hind  feet  are  continu^  with  diffi- 
culty, more  especially  if  not  assisted  by  some  other  advantages 
of  construdlion,  as  in  the  bear,  for  instance,  by  the  length  of  the 
heel. 

The  feet,  being  the  ultimate  supports  of  the  whole  frame,  and 
the  primary  agents  of  locomotion,  are  characterized  by  a  com- 
bination of  greater  breadth,  strength,  and  solidity,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  those  of  any  animal.     The  whole 
surface  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes,  rests  on  the  gro^ndi 
and  the  os  calcis  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.     The  two  last 
circumstances  are  seen  in  no  other  animal:  even  the   simiee  and 
the  bear  have  the  end  of  the  os  calcis  raised,  so  that  this  bone  be- 
gins to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  leg :  the  dog,  the  cat,  and 
other  digitated  quadrupeds,  even  the  elephant  himself,  do  not  rest 
on  the  tarsus  or  carpus,  but  merely  on  the  toes  :  the  cloven-hooA 
ed  ruminants  (bisulca),  and  the  solipeda,  touch  the  ground  mere- 
ly with  the  extremities  of  the  third  phalanges,  and  the  os  calcis 
is  raised  nearly  into  a  perpendicular  position.     Thus  as  we  de- 
part from  maa,  the  foot  is  more  and  more  contracted  and  enlon- 
gated,  the  part  serving  for  support  reduced,  and  the  angle  of  the 
heel-bone  rendered  more  acute. 

The  great  size  of  the  os  calcis,  and  particularly  the  bulk  and 
prominence  of  its  posterior  projection,  to  which  the  powerful  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  are  affixed,  correspond  to  its  important  office  of 
supporting  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  resisting  force  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  body.     This  single  bone  is,  therefore,  an  infallible 


tfbameteriitle  of  mui;  >n(l  "Ei  ckIgc  bominrai,"  would  prab- 
■bly  be  a  »aAr  nik  tbis  "  Ex  pede  Herculem." 

The  coiicavitj  oT  the  tAt  is  an  Kirangement  rendeml  iiectimji 
bj  Ihv  vhiJn  turface  nrnting  flat  nn  the  ground.  It  provide!  room 
fur  ibe  muaclea,  nerrea,  veiccls  and  tendoDs  of  the  toea  It  also 
UmbU  Um  fuBCtions  of  the  foot,  by  enabliai;  it  lA  gain  a  kiod  of 
Ud  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  rests,  and  in  accommodate  Mielf  tu 
■oequal  surfaces  ;  an  advantage  almost  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
jhiicis.  but  eminentlj  conspicuons  in  those  |>cople  whose  feet  are 
■ol  cramped  b^  artificial  means  of  defeiicc. 

The  f[rn  dually -increased  breadth  of  the  fool  towards  the  front, 
the  predominance  uf  its  sohd  and  nearly  immoTeable  parts,  the 
tarsus  and  mclntanuu  urer  the  more  flciible  toes,  the  direclioa  of 
dw  metatarsal  bune  suppotting  the  great  toe,  its  situation  and 
want  of  mnbtlily.  are  circumstances  of  Btri>nf;  contrast  with  the 
■tructirre  of  the  hHod  ;  plainly  [Kiiiiting  out  the  fi>riiicr  as  orfmii- 
iwd  fur  cirrngili  and  reiirtancc,  and  adapted  to  increase  the  ex- 
tent and  solidity  of  its  support. 

A  further  argument  to  the  same  cflcct  may  be  drawn  from  the 
«om)>araliTe  progress  of  ossification  in  the  (wo  mcinb<Ts.  The 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  particularly  the  oi  rnlcix,  ot^fy  at  nn 
earlier  period,  and  advance  more  rapidly  in  thrir  duvi'lopemeut 
than  those  of  the  carpus  :  very  little  strength  of  linnd  is  required 
in  the  first  years  of  life  :  while  the  feet,  ni  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  begin  to  be  employed  in  sustaining  the  IkmIv,  and  advan- 
cing it  by  prngressirc  motion. 

The  lower  limbs  can  be  separated  more  widely  in  man  than  in 
any  animal,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  (he  pelvis,  and 
length  of  ilie  cenix  femoris.  Thus  we  arc  enabled  to  derive  the 
full  advantage  from  those  admirable  instruments  of  supjtort,  the 
feet ;  an  advantage  which  may  be  es(imn(ed  by  observinic  ihc  va- 
ried motions,  the  rapid  chants,  and  muhiphed  combinations  of 
movcmcDt,  accordinfc  to  the  probable  direction  of  (he  expec(cd 
impulse,  in  boxing,  wresiliug,  and  otlicr  similar  feats  of  activity. 
IB  pushing,  pulling,  dtc  &c. 

In  all  the  particulars  jiut  det^cribcd,  wc  see  a  strong  contrast 
lietween  man  and  the  nearest  or  most  anihropomorpliotu  aniinuU. 
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^wexk  the  monkef  and  oFa»gHitaog.  In  the  latter,  the  cervix  fe* 
OKMris  is  fihort,  the  thigh-bone  straight,  and  its  two  condyles  of 
^nfosl  length.*  The  foot  rests  on  its  outer  edge,  the  heel  not  toiidv> 
4sg  the  groitad ;  the  tarsus  is  contracted,  and  the  digital  phalanges 
lengthened,  so  diat  in  these  respects  it  resenbles  a  hand.f 

The  peeuliaritiee  of  the  human  pelvis  coincide  with  those  of 
the  kyver  liasbs.  Hie  form  of  this  part  is  very  characteristic  10 
sian,  and  distingnishes  him*  from  the  sinuss,  and  indeed  from  sU 
other  mimunalia.  It  might  be  asserted,  that  the  human  skeleton 
aiotte  has  a  proper  pelvis;  that  is,  such  an  incurvation  of  the  sop 
onim  and  cooeyx,  and  auch  an  anion  of  them  with  the  08saiiuiii»- 
minata,  as  forms  a  6asif»-]ike  cavity,  from  which,  the  space  inclu« 
ded  between  the  elongated  ilia,  and  the  straight  sacrum  and  coc- 
cyx.  of  monkeys,  differs  toto  coelo.  In' the  orangoutang,  aail  the 
elephant,  we  find  the  nearest  approach  to  the  human  formation. 
In  the  former,^:  however,  the  upper  part  of  the  ilium  is  narroir 
and  elongated,  stretching  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  spine, 
and  its  length  exceeds  its  breadth ;  so  that  the  relations  of  tbeae 
two  dimensions  are  very  diffepent  in  man  and  this  animal.||  la 
the  latter,  the  symphysis  pubis  is  very  deep  ;  and  in  both,  there 
is  neither  that  incurvatioa  of  the  sacrum,  from  the  promontory 
downwards,  nor  that  direction  of  die  coccyx  forwards,  which, 
with  the  broad  horizontal  expansion  of  the  ilia,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  symphysis  bubis,  are  peculiar  to  the  human  frame,  and 
make  it  a  broad  and  firm  basis  for  the  trunk,  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  particularly  of  the  pregnant  utams, 
is  supported.  The  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  as  coccygia 
are  titfned  forwards  in  man^  and  form  the  only  firm  bony  resist- 
ance, in  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  abdominal  visr 


*  Ty»o5,  fig.  5. 

t  CEuvres  de  Camteb,  pi.  II.  fig.  5  dc  6.    Twsojifig.  cit. 
X  Caupcr,  CEuvres,  pi.  11.  fig.  7.    Tyson,  fig.  5. 

H  The  height  of  the  whole  pelvis,  fioai  the  taber  ieebu  to  the  cristft  of  tfus 
tUurn,  ie :  7  in-  3  li.  in  Joan. 

6  in. ^in  the  orang-ntang. 

iU  breadth  between  the    MO  in.  6  li.  m  man 

two  anterior  or  apinea,      5  6  in.  6  li.  in  the  orang-utang- 
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Mr«,  forc«d  downward!  bj  the  diapfangm  sad  abdoraiBil  muKlct 
^MM  boDM  Bra  atnugbt  in  all  other  animalai  bacaoM  ibe  weight 
of  tbe  Titcera  ■•  differeDil/  Mpported.  Eren  in  the  orang-aung, 
tha  lacniin  U  flat  and  cnntractad,  and  coniioued,  logrther  with 
tlM  oa  Koeeygia,  in  a  atraight  line  with  tha  vertebral  columa.  If 
tba  human  Mcruni  and  coccjx,  had  bevn  continued  in  a  itraigfat 
line  with  the  ■pine,  aa  thoae  of  the  orang-utang  and  monkayi  are, 
theoaia  inaominata  remainiag  aa  at  present,  thej  would  havepnv 
jaelad  beyond  (haw  bone*,  m  aa  to  dieable  n>  fmn  litiiBg.  Tha 
cam  which  they  deacribe,  in  man  onljr,  obrialea  thia  inconTa- 
niance ;  and  allow*  the  pelrii  (o  rcat  Mcurelj,  in  the  ailting  atli- 
lode,  on  the  broad  and  atmng  iachiatic  lubemtiuea. 

The  influence  of  thia  atnioturn  on  tba  direction  and  fiiDCtiooa 
of  tbe  vagina  will  ba  considered  afterwards. 

The  dtflthbution,  lise,  and  offices  of  the  muwular  maiscs  cnr- 
reapond  to  tlie  organic  Brrangemenls  of  lite  nkclplon.  The  Int- 
ter  and  poatprior  aurfscei  of  tlic  pelvis  give  origin  i<>  the  powerful 
glaiei,  of  which  llw  exterior  (glutei  magni),  exceeding  in  aizc  all 
other  muprlea  in  the  bodj,  and  covered  by  a  remarkable  stratum  . 
of  fat,  form  tbo  buttocks,  which,  by  their  ample,  Acfh;,  and  convex 
protuberances,  conceal  the  anua;  and  are  accounted,  both  by  tbe 
classical  authors  in  natural  history,  as  Ahihtotlb  and  BivroN, 
and  by  the  greatest  pbyaiulogisli,  as  Galen  and  Hallbh.  ai  the 
chief  character  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  buitock- 
leaa  simin.  "Les  fesses,"  says  the  great  historian  of  nature, 
"  n'appartiennent  qu'ji  I'eapice  humain."  The  final  cause  of  this 
prerogative  has  been  assigned  by  an  anatomist :  "  Solus  liomn  ex 
omnibus  animalibus  commode  aedet,  cui  camusse  et  magnie  nates 
contigere,  et  pro  aubeteraaculo  pulvinarique,  tomento  repleto,  in- 
scrviunt,  ut  citra  molettiam  aedendo,  cogitalionibus  rerum  divin- 
nrum  auimum  rectius  applicare  posail."^ 

The  use  of  the  glutei,  however,  i«  not  confined  solely  lo  what 
the  pious  SnuauuTa  has  imagined ;  viz.  the  forming  a  cushion  on 
which  the  body  may  be  softly  supported,  for  the  purposes  of  di- 
vina  cogitation  ;  but  they  are  very  important  agents  in  extending 

•Snoaiivs  ^a«i.  Corf.  Fta.p.9. 
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the  pelvis  on  the  thighs,  and  maintaining  it  in  that  state  in  the 
erect  position  of  the  trunk.  In  standing  on  both  feet,  the  glntei 
magni  fix  the  pelvis  firmlj  behind,  and  counteract  the  natural 
tendency  to  fall  forwards,  which  the  weight  of  the  head,  the  usual 
position  of  the  upper  limbs  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  abdominal  viscera,  impress  upon  the  trunk.  Hence, 
the  bulk  and  power  of  these  very  muscles  in  the  human  subject  af- 
ford a  clear  proof  that  man  was  designed  for  the  attitude  on  two 
feet.  The  other  two  glutei  are  not  essentially  concerned  in  the 
attitude  of  standing  on  both  feet ;  but  they  are  the  principal 
agents  in  supporting  and  balancing  the  trunk  on  one  foot,  by  in- 
clining the  pelvis  over  the  head  of  that  thigh-bone,  on  which  the 
body  rests,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  may  be  in  a 
line  drawn  through  that  lower  extremity.  In  this  case,  their  ex- 
ertion counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  fall  on  that  side 
which  is  not  supported.  These  muscles  are  employed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  in  progression  :  the  gluteus  magnus  balances  the  pel- 
vis, while  one  leg  is  carried  before  the  other,  and  brought  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  two  others  support  the  trunk  laterally,  while  the 
limb  of  the  opposite  side  is  in  the  air. 

The  gluteus  magnus,  which  is  the  largest  muscle  of  the  human 
body,  is  so  small  and  insignificant  in  animals,  that  it  may  be  al- 
most said  not  to  exist.  F.  Cuvier  observes  of  the  orang-utang, 
*'  Les  fesses  ^toient  presque  nulles,  ainsi  que  les  mollets."*  Ty- 
son indeed  asserts,  of  the  chimpanse,  that ''  our  pigmy  had  but- 
tocks or  nates,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  myology,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  man.^t  However,  in  his  apparently  accurate  figure)  there 
is  no  trace  of  them. 

The  extensors  of  the  knee  are  much  stronger  in  the  human  sub- 
ject than  in  other  mammalia ;  as  their  twofold  operation  of  ex- 
tending the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  of  bringing  the  thigh  forwards 
on  the  leg,  forms  a  very  essential  part  m  the  human  mode  of  pro- 


•AmuUet  du  Mu96ttm,  v.  16.  p.  47.  Tbe  correctncw  of  this  remark  is  folly 
rerifiedby  the  orang-utang  belonging  to  Mr.  Abel.  It  has  neither  buttocks 
Mor  calves 

t  AmUnny  of  a  Pigmy ^  p.  14  X  F.  % 


(iMuoB.  IVi  flflson  of  ibm  knae  are,  ok  tba  coDtisr^,  itronger 
ia  aniiMrfi;  tmi  an  isHrtad  ao  ranch  lower  down  in  the  libwi 
•no  ia  ilw  mobImji.  ihaa  in  the  hinnm  nibjtet,  that  ihe  cord 
whicli  ihey  bra  keapa  tba  knea  habinallj  bent,  and  idmoat  pre- 
wMa  the  iNrfact  axleMian  of  the  kg  on  the  thigh.  Whete  ihe 
tlngk  and  leg  tbaa  rana  an  angle,  inatead  of  being  coniianed  in  a 
■itaigfal  kna,  the  auppert  of  the  body  on  the  hind  legs  nwat  bo 
varj  iBMcura. 

Tim  tatnwot  muaelaa  of  tbe  ankle  joint,  and  cbicAj  thoaa 
wWrii  fbrm  the  c^  of  tbe  leg,  are  Ibe  principal  agania  in  pro- 
ftmiam.  Hance  man  i>  partieularij  chaneieriscd  by  tbe  large- 
■Miaf  kitealvea  :  and  no  animal  equali  himia  thiiTevpeet.  By 
•(■rating  the  oa  calcii,  they  raise  the  winle  body  ia  iha  ael  of 
pisgruasion ;  and,  by  extending  tbe  kg  on  the  foot,  they  connter- 
•M  thai  tendency  which  tbe  weight  of  the  body  bM  (o  bend  the 
lag  in  aianding.  The  mntclea  of  the  ci^vea  lift  tlie  heelg,  atid 
tbereby  elevate  the  wbok  body,  which  in  tupportril  i>n  tlie  ailra- 
gnha:  the  weifiht  in  thus  maiMaincd  on  the  anlrriot  ftarX  oTthv 
Ibat,  and  the  indiriilual  ia  aaid  to  itaiMl  on  tiptoe*.  If  the  font  of 
oneaidr  be  lined  fmm  tbe  frmnnd,  and  the  op|raiiite  lioelbe  raiMd 
hf  Ae  calf  of  iti  own  aide,  the  whok  body  i*  then  elevated  by  the 
MMaelea  of  one  cnlf.  W  hen  a  person  atanda  oa  tiptoe  with  a  bur- 
den on  the  ahodlderai  or  on  any  pan  nf  tlie  truak,  tite  weight  of 
(kii,  aa  well  aa  of  die  body,  niuat  be  railed  and  Mip|>orled  by  the 
mnaeka  of  tbe  calf.  In  running,  leaping,  jumping  iu  the  air,  dan- 
cing, dbc  tba  protection  of  tbe  body  ia  accam|>liahed  by  tbe  aame 
ponrer. 

AnirroTLR,  and  others  after  him,  have  justly  observed,  that 
calres  of  the  lege  can  be  ascribed  to  man  only- 

^le  wbcde  arrangement  of  thr  llmrax  corrrsponJs  to  tlie  erect 
attitude  of  nan,  It  is  flattened  anteriorly,  possesses  n  very  broad 
Mernom,  is  wide  traniraraeiy,  bat  shallow  fmni  Itefore,  backwards. 
It*  lateral  width  and  inconaidernbic  depth  friim  sternum  to  spine, 
not  only  throw  the  arms  far  apart,  and  thus  give  a  more  extensive 
range  to  their  motions,  but  diminish  that  preponderance  of  the 
trunk  towards  the  front,  which,  a!thou)rh  it  is  unimportant  in  the 
horimntal,  is  very  ineonreniant  in  thcerect  attitude.    Uaai^iaiil 
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to  be  the  only  animal  in  which  the  transverse  exceeds  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  chest  Even  in  simia  satjrus  the  latter 
exceeds  the  former  measurement.* 

The  human  sternum  is  short,  as  well  as  broad ;  hence  a  large 
space  is  left  between  the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis,  unpro- 
vided with  bony  supporters ;  the  weight  of  the  viscera,  which  are 
sufficiently  guarded  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  securely  sustain- 
ed below  by  the  ample  pelvis. 

Quadrupeds  have  a  thorax  compressed  laterally,  narrow  and 
keelshaped  on  its  external  aspect,  consequently  deep  from  ster- 
num to  spine,  but  confined  in  the  transverse  dimension.  This 
structure,  with  the  absence  of  clavicles,  allows  the  front  legs  to 
come  near  together,  to  fall  perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the 
trunk,  and  support  it  with  firmness  and  facility.  Their  sternum 
is  long  and  narrow,  the  ribs  advance  nearer  to  the  crista  of  the  os 
innominatum,  and  together  with  the  sternum  cover  a  large  share 
of  the  abdomen,  and  support  its  viscera  more  efiectually  in  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  trunk.  For  the  same  purpose  too,  the 
ribs  in  many  cases  are  more  numerous  than  in  man  :  viz  thirty- 
two  in  the  hyena,  thirty-six  in  the  horse,  forty  in  the  elephant, 
and  forty-six  in  the  unau  (Bradydus  didactylus.) 

These,  with  other  points,  which  cannot  escape  observation  when 
the  skeleton  of  any  rather  long-legged  quadruped  is  compared  to 
that  of  man,  show  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  attitude  on  all-fours, 
which  in  his  case  can  never  be  otherwise  than  unsteady,  irksome, 
and  fatiguing  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  spine  of  man  presents  some  important  peculiarities  result- 
ing from  his  characteristic  attitude.  One  of  these  is,  its  very  re- ' 
markable  increase  of  size  in  the  lumbar  region ;  an  augmentation 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  efforts  which  this  part  has  to  sustain.  The  im- 
mense bulk  of  the  sacrum,t  far  exceeding  in  proportion  to  the 


*  Camper,  (Euvtm,  p.  i.  115. 
i  In  the  chimpans6,  says  Tyson,  *^  the  os  lacrum  was  nothiiig  so  dilated  and 
spread,  as  'tis  in  man ;  but  contracted  and  narrow,  as  'tis  in  apes ;  and  very  re- 
markably different  from  the  hiunan  skeleton."  p. 

It 
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iMt  of  thabody,  that  of  aaj  uiiinal,  ii  raferable  to  the  aune 
CMiM.  to  the  mods  in  which  thia  woighl  is  traiumitwd  to  the  bip- 
boan,  itnd  tbenee  to  the  lower  limbi,  to  the  peculiar  coDMnictioa 
of  tbo  pelria.  The  werittf  Une*  of  the  column,  ari*in|[  from  ■ 
•eriei  ofellemUe  cuma  in  oppoaile  dircctiona,  ia  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  man  ;  it  allowa  a  proper  diatribution  of  the  weight  with 
reaped  to  the  centre  of  gravit  j,  the  line  of  which,  carried  through 
the  entire  mink,  muat  fall  within  the  apace  cotRrcd  hjr  the  feet,  or 
hf  one  foot,  when  we  aupport  the  bndj  on  one  onlj.  Aa  thia 
line  paaaea  through  all  the  curvea,  motion  ia  allowed  in  tlie  upper 
ngions  without  impairing  the  general  equilibrium. 

Hie  cervical  Tertebra  <tf  the  mnnkoya,  including  the  aatymat 
■nd  Iroglodjoea,}  >re  remarkable  for  the  length  and  prominence 
of  the  apinoUB  proceaaea  ;  a  peculiaritj  pndmblj  Gonnectcd  with 
the  aupport  of  the  head,  which  pregmnderatei  in  front,  in  conac- 
qucnce  of  the  elongation  of  the  Jawa  and  the  retreat  uf  the  occipi- 
tal condylfiK  bnckwarda.^ 

1  have  explained  Iww  tlio  lower  ezircmities  afford  a  aufficient 
have  of  aupport  and  inlid  columna  to  au^tain  the  trunk,  aud  how 
the  snrae  point  ia  aeciired  h;  the  organic  arrangcmenl  of  the  lat- 
ter. Tlie  breadth  of  the  humnn  pelvia  forma  an  ample  baaii  for 
the  bo<l_v,  and  a  firm  point  of  action  for  the  abdominal  and  other 
tniiaclea,  enabling  them  iiuickly  to  rectify  the  pooiiiou  of  the  parta 

■  Thiainnmllenlly  rapr«Mnleil  in  ALsmciVpUteior  llip  okclPlon^  par- 
tieulaitr  in  llin  «idi>  tww,  Ub.  iii.  I  relar  lo  the  oriitiMi  Lrjden  nlitinn  of 
thia  incompukble  vork  ;  which,  whan  Ihe  plalei  of  the  bnai-t  are  iddBd,  con- 
atHutn  Ui«  mart  ■ccurmlp,  lucrul.  uid  iplendid  publicUinn  oTcr  produced  in 
aatlAmj.    It*  merit*  cinnot  b«  ealinutad  from  the  Enxlwh  cditiona. 

I  "  Lea  Tart^brw  ecrriealea  nat  mnuquabln  par  la  ioneurur  eitraordi- 
aairs  dai  apophfaei  fplneiuei  dea  aix  Inflrieiirn  .  mala  nirlout  par  crlle  du 
Diiiieu."  "  Lea  apnphjaaa  paroiiacnl  aToir  beaoiD  dp  cellp  lonfiieur  dam 
I'oranf;,  pour  qu'il  puiwe  tenir  mieux  n  UHe  en  tsiailibra.  J«  at  roiuioia  aucun 
antra  animal  dont  lei  apophfwi  i^inciuna  dea  verU'brea  eerriritea  wient  auw 
lonffuea,  exevptr  ia  philaadra  d'Amteique."    CAarta,  tEutm,  i.  IK,  pi.  2. 

a|.3. 

(  Ttwb.p- 06. 

f  Tbii  icrcat  derelopemant  of  Iho  cerrical  tpinea  i*  mopl  lomarkable  in  ilia 
pongo,  whitra  tlie  ennnnaiM  bulk  ofllie  jawa  coiroponda  In  it.  See  Adde- 
■lar.  Hut  JV'of.  dtt  Siuga  t  Maldt,  to\.    Plancha  Anatoinique  8,  Eg.  5. 
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abo?e.  In  all  the  digitated  animalB,  the  pelvis  is  so  narrow,  that 
the  trunk  resembles  an  inverted  pyramid  :  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in  equilibrio,  even  were  it  possible  for 
the  animal  to  assume  the  erect  position.  In  those  instances 
where  the  pelvis  is  broader,  as  in  the  hoofed  animals,  the  other 
conditions  of  the  upright  stature  are  absent.  The  bear,  however, 
forms  an  exception  to  these  observations,  and  may  be  taught  to 
stand  and  walk  erect,  although  the  posture  is  manifestly  irksome 
to  the  animal.  When  quadrupeds  endeavor  to  support  them- 
selves on  the  hind  extremities,  as  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  any 
object  with  the  fore  feet,  they  rather  sit  down  than  assume  the 
erect  position ;  for  they  rest  on  the  thighs,  as  well  as  on  the  feet ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
small,  as  in  the  simiflB,  squirrel,  d&c  In  other  cases  the  animal 
is  obliged  to  support  itself  by  the  fore  feet  also,  as  in  the  dog, 
eat,  d&c 


CHAPTER  III. 


On  tke  Upper  Extnmitia-'AJMaiUigemu  (UnOrwtim  oftht  Bm- 
mat  HamL— Mm  MM  twn-kmJtd:  tkeMmdty  Kmdffwr  Jmirfirf. 
—  On  Iht  MOunii  Attitwdt  md  Omit  ufJIbnJcepi. 


A  cvuoKT  nirrej  of  (be  upper  lirabi  will  be  miScieDt  (o  convince 
Uf  thu  tbey  are  entirelf  unsuiied  to  (he  oflScr  of  supporting  th« 
bod;  ;  and  ■■  well  calculated  for  (he  u*es  to  which  wv  put  them, 
of  MiKinK  and  holding  nbjecta,  and  tbcrehj  executing,  besides  all 
the  proccsM*  of  (be  art*,  a  thouMud  minute  but  most  terviccable 
ac(ioa»  of  constant  recurrence. 

There  it  a  general  resemblance  of  Fonn  througliout  tbe  upper 
ud  lofrer  extremities ;  their  principal  diviiionR,  the  number  nod 
form  of  the  bones,  and  the  construction  of  tbe  artirulationi  in 
each  division,  correspond  ver;  rtearlj' ;  tbe  essential  vnricties  may 
all  be  referred  (o  the  principles  of  solidity  end  resistance  in  tbe 
lover,  of  mobili(y  in  tbe  upper,  as  leading  purposes  of  formation. 
A  comparison  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  lo  the  thigh,  leg, 
and  foot;  of  the  os  innominalum  to  tbe  scapnla-,  of  (Ik  hip, 
knee,  and  ankle,  to  tbe  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist ;  of  tbe  car* 
pus,  me(acarpU8,  and  fingers,  to  tbe  tnrvus,  metatarsus,  and  toes  ; 
will  at  once  prove  and  illustrate  this  difference. 

The  scapuiR,  placed  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the 
trunk  aro  kept  wide  apart  by  the  clavicles:  a  line  falling  perpen< 
dicularly  from  ihe  shoulder,  in  the  erect  ntti(ude  of  tbe  body, 
would  pass  for  behind  the  hip :  thus  the  upper  limbs  are  thrown 
(Nitwards  and  backwards,  and  have  a  free  range  in  their  principal 
motions,  which  are  in  the  anterior  direclioo-  The  ^enoid  cavi- 
tiei  look  outwards.    Tbe  arms  are  widely  eeparatcd  abon,  and 
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they  diverge  towards  their  opposite  ends  :  the  lower  limbs,  on  the 
contrary,  converge  from  above  downwards.  In  true  quadrupeds 
the  clavicles  are  suppressed  ;*  the  shoulderblades  brought  forward 
on  the  chest,  and  approximated  to  each  other ;  and  the  glenoid 
cavities  are  directed  dovm wards.  Consequently,  the  anterior  or 
pectoral  members  fall  perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  come  still  nearer  together  below  than  above. 

The  deep  cup  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  the  powerful  orbic- 
ular ligament  of  the  hip,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  shallow 
glenoid  cavity  and  weak  capsule  of  the  shoulder :  the  difference 
between  the  broad  articular  surfaces  and  very  powerful  ligaments 
of  the  knee,  and  the  strong  joint  of  the  ankle  on  one  side,  and 
the  articulations  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  on  the  other,  is  equally 
striking. 

The  leg  and  fore-arm  resemble  each  other  less  than  the  thigh 
and  arm :  in  the  fore-arm,  the  parts  are  arranged  favorably  to 
mobility ;  in  the  leg,  the  object  is  to  procure  a  firm  and  solid 
support,  which  can  transport  the  centre  of  gravity  with  ease  and 
safety  from  one  point  to  another.  Of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, which  are  nearly  equal  in  every  respect,  one  rolls  easily 
over  the  other,  and  the  hand  is  articulated  with  the  moveable 
bone.  In  the  lower  extremity  these  rolling  motions  would  have 
introduced  dangerous  unsteadiness  and  insecurity.  The  foot 
therefore  is  articulated  with  the  tibia,  which  corresponds  to  the 
ulna  ;  and  the  fibula  possesses  no  perceptible  power  of  motion. 

The  principal  differences  in  the  hand  and  foot  occur  in  the  re- 

*  It  is  itated,  in  the  PhysiohgicaJ  Lectures,  p.  123,  that  *<  no  animal,  ex- 
cept the  monkey,  has  a  clavicle  like  that  of  man."  Certainly  none,  withoat 
excepting  even  the  monkey,  have  either  clavicles,  or  any  other  bones,  exactly 
resembling  tlie  human  in  all  points :  but  many,  even  of  the  more  common 
kinds,  have  clavicles  equal  to  those  of  man  in  relative  size  and  length  as  well 
as  in  office.  As  the  use  of  this  bone  is  to  maintain  the  shoulder  at  its  proper 
distance  from  the  firont  of  the  trunk,  and  to  prevent  the  scapula  in  particular 
from  coming  forward  on  the  chest,  it  exists  in  all  cases  where  the  pectoral 
members  are  employed,  either  principally,  or  in  great  part,  in  executing  pur- 
poses foreign  to  support,  such  as  holding  objects,  climbing,  flying,  digging,  rak- 
ing the  ground.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  lemurs  and  bats,  the 
squirrel,  beaver,  rat,  porcupine,  mole,  ant-eater,  hedge-hog,  shrew,  and  sloth, 
possess  perfect  clavicles. 
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ktion  wUebdwcarpwud  iMUcarpiu,  thetuiOiudiiMUtanM— 
Um  K>liil  01  nnatiaf  portiou — brar  rMpectivel/  to  the  phslangM 
of  the  fiogcn  uid  ton,  ihe  flexible  portiona  of  tbe  memben.  Tba 
■otid  part  of  tba  band  ii  leu  developed,  end  haa  far  leu  volume 
tfaan  tbe  ■ndogoai  part  of  tbe  toot,  on  which  tbe  whole  we^fat 
of  the  bodj  in  ■teading  finally  rerta :  tbe  phalaiifet,  on  the  cob- 
trarj,  which  are  tbe  principal  agenta  in  executin^tbe  fuoctioneof 
tbe  band,  are  much  longor  and  itronger  than  those  of  tbe  toei, 
wbicb  are  nut  eo  enwnlial  to  Kation  or  progreMion.  Tbe  three 
pbalangei  nf  the  middle  finger  eqnal  in  length  tbe  length  of  the 
flVpiu  and  metacarpiu  together ;  while  the  reapective  proportiona 
«f  the  laraua  and  metataraui  and  toea  are  about  |  and  ^  The 
parta  of  tbe  foot  and  band  afo  diapoeed  inTeraelj  in  reapect  to 
their  importance.  Tbe  poaterior  portion  of  the  former,  and  the 
Ulterior  of  the  latter,  are  of  the  moat  conacquence,  and  poaaeaa 
tbe  raoit  remarkable  characlera.  The  funcliona  of  the  hand  ren- 
der ii  iiecesaary  that  ita  plane  aliould  be  nearly  continuoun  with 
ttal  of  the  fore-arm  ;  otherwise  the  radiua  could  not  guide  ii  u> 
inciaely  to  the  object*  in  lite  view.  In  the  foot,  the  articulation 
ii  to  diapused,  that  ita  poaterior  porta  offer  a  powerful  lever  for 
mUBCular  agcnu,  and  a  aolid  aupport  for  the  mtm*  above  :  it  is 
fbnned  by  a  single  bone  of  tbe  foot,  which  sdda  to  ita  aolidity. 
Th»  metacarpua  have  a  much  greater  linitlHrily  to  each  other  ; 
the  latter  ia  the  more  aolid,  and  utkrw  thia  principal  difference. 
The  metataraal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  by  far  the  atrongeat  of  the 
whole,  haa  acarcely  aay  motion  on  the  taraua,  and  is  parallel  tu 
Others ;  while  the  correaponding  bone  of  the  thumb  lias  a  very  con- 
nderable  extent  of  motion,  and  ia  anterior  to  the  real  of  the  raet- 
acarpua,  auppoiiing  the  palm  to  be  lamed  directly  forwards.  These 
remarkable  dtffcrencca  are  easily  understood,  when  we  consider 
that  tbe  great  toe,  aa  one  of  llw  pointa  on  which  the  body  ia  sup. 
ported,  ret(nires  aolidity  ;  while  tbe  thumb,  being  concerned  in  all 
the  nuraerooa  and  varied  motions  of  the  hand,  mnat  be  organized 
liir  mobility. 

"The  human  handa  being  terminated  by  long  and  flexible  mem- 
ben, of  which  only  a  amall  portion  is  covered  by  the  flat  naila, 
while  the  reat  ia  fumiahed  with  a  highly  organized  and  very  aen* 
iifale  integunMnt,  form  admirable  organ*  of  touch  and  inatrumenta 
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of  prehension.  The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  no  corresponding 
part  so  advantageously  constructed  in  these  respects.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lateral  attachment  of  the  arms  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
erect  attitude,  give  us  the  freest  use  of  these  admirable  instru- 
ments. So  greatly  does  man  excel  animals  in  the  conformation  of 
the  hands,  that  Anaxagoras  asserted  what  Hblvetius  has  again 
brought  forvirard  in  our  times, ''  that  man  is  the  wisest  of  animals 
because  he  possesses  hands.'*  In  such  a  view  we  can  by  no  means 
coincide ;  yet  Aristotle  is  well  justified  in  observing  that  man 
alone  possesses  hands  really  deserving  that  name.  Several  mam- 
maha  have  also  hands,  but  much  less  complete,  and  less  service- 
able than  that  of  the  human  subject,  which,  in  comparison  to 
tliem,  was  justly  enough  termed  by  the  Stagyrite  the  organ  of  all 
organs.  The  great  superiority  of  the  human  hand  arises  from 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  opposition  to  the  fingers ;  and  is  hence  of  the  greatest  use, 
in  enabling  us  to  grasp  spherical  bodies,  and  take  up  any  object 
in  the  hand,  in  giving  a  firm  hold  on  whatever  we  seize,  in  exe- 
cuting all  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  arts,  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, cutting :  in  short,  in  a  thousand  offices,  which  occur  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  and  which  either  could  not  be  accomplished 
at  all,  if  the  thumb  were  absent,  or  would  require  the  concurrence 
of  both  hands,  instead  of  being  done  by  one  only.  Hence  it  has 
been  justly  described  by  Albinus  as  a  second  hand,  *'  menus  par- 
va  majori  adjutrix."* 

All  the  simiae  possess  hands ;  but  the  most  distinguishing  part, 
the  thumb,  is  slender,  short,  and  weak,  even  in  the  most  anthropo- 
morphous :t  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  human  structure,  it 
would  almost  justify  the  term  applied  to  it  by  Eustacuius — *  ridi- 
culous.'    The  other  fingers  are  elongated  and  8lender.| 

«  De  SeeUtOf  p.  465. 

f  The  thamb  of  the  oran^-utang  and  chimpaiui6,  beaides  being  moch  nrnaller 
than  the  fingera,  reaches  only  to  the  metacarpo-digital  joint.  Campkr,  (Euvres, 
pi.  2.  fig.  5.  F.  CuTiiR  in  the  AnnaUs  du  Museum,  1. 16.  p.  2.  Tvsoif ,  p.  12. 
fig.  5. 

I  Simie  in  general  have  nine  bones  in  the  carpus :  and  Campkr  found  the 
ninth  bone  in  the  orang-utang ;  it  was  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  ab- 
ductor longus  pollicu.  aiuvresy  143.  He  found  in  the  same  animal  a.large  se- 
samoid bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  poplitcus :  ibid.  133. 
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Some  Bnimab,  which  Iwra  fiogen  lufficiBiitly  long  and  morca- 
ble  for  leizisg  wul  grupiog  objeclj,  are  oUiged,  bj  iha  w«ul  of 
K  Mparate  tliumb,  to  hold  tfasin  bj  meBoi  of  the  two  rore-pawe  ; 
H  the  Miuirriit,  rat,  opoimm,  &c.  Thoge  which  arc  moreover 
obliged  10  real  their  Tore-feet  on  the  ground,  as  the  do^  and  cat, 
can  onlj  hold  object*  by  fixing  tbem  between  the  paw  and  the 
groaticL  Liullj,  luch  ai  have  the  finger*  united  hj  intcgumenU, 
or  encloted  in  hoofji,  lote  all  power  oT  prehension. 

Thn  coiuparicon,  which  I  have  already  drawn  iKtween  the  con* 
■truction  of  the  hand  and  foot,  having  shown  ibal  the  latter  is 
nMrely  calculated  for  aupport  in  man,  we  may  state  that  he  ii 
two-handed  and  twi>foated,  or  bimanous  and  biped. 

SCunkeya,  apei,  and  other  anthropo-morpboui  antmnis,  can,  in 
fKt,  be  called  neither  bipeds  nor  quadrupeds  ;  but  tbcy  are  quad- 
nnnsncoui  or  four-handed.*  They  liave  upposable  llmmlM  on  the 
lower  as  well  as  upiwr  extrrmiiics  ;  and  llm^  their  feci  nrc  inairu- 
raents  i>f  prehension  ns  well  ns  their  hands. 

Dy  n  (liumh  we  mean  a  member  nut  pinccd  in  a  dirccliini  ptir- 
■llel  to  the  fingers,  but  slanditig  off  from  ihcm  Inlcrull)',  enjuymg 
Mparale  motion,  and  thrrefoic  ca|tnl>lo  of  being  brought  into  op- 
position to  ihcm.  ns  in  griisping  or  pri^heiiHiim.  .V  great  toe,  in 
■Is  direction,  articulation,  nnd  extent  of  inoiion,  cormi^poniU  en- 
lirely  to  the  other  kws  ;  whereas  the  joints  ami  musrle^  mus^t  he 
altogether  different  in  a  thumb.  It  is  hardly  nece*Mry  lo  piiim 
out  how  unlit  the  human  feet  are  for  ail  purjMises  of  prrheuMOn  : 
but  the  hind  limbs  of  the  simim  really  deserve  the  name  uf  hands 
mora  than  the  front  i  and  ore  more  advaniugenusly  couftructed 
fur  holdini;.  This  hind  thumb  is  so  choraclcristic,  that  it  is  found 
in  certain  siiuite  which  hove  either  no  fore  thumb,  or  only  a  rudi- 
ment of  il  .t 


■  AwsTOTiT  obiwrvwithnt  tht  feet  of  mnokpyii.  r»i*iiiblo  hanils  ;  smJ  Tt«i>>. 
in  dcsrribing  tlie  Ewt  of  tho  chimpaiui'  (S.  I  malady  I  cs)  say*,  "  But  iSi"  ]>»«, 
ia  Ibo  fi>iiiuti»D  and  it*  runclinn  ton,  bcin;  likar  ■  hand  tliaii  >  (uM,  6a  the  dii- 
tiaguisliiDf  lliia  (nrl  of  anunikls  frnm  ntlicrs.  I  luvn  Ihouclil,  nlic^lher  il  niielit 
not  be  rpcknncd  nnd  called  ralhvr  quadrumaniu  llian  qaadnpti :  i.  c  a.  four' 
itititJ,  tlun  tfaur-footfd  OAimal."  p.  U. 

I  H.  GroTPsav  haa  plaetid  toflolhcr  the  aimio:  tbw  ciiciuiu(anc«d  iii  a  eev 
C«iiw,iriucb  be  calls  nlrles  (imperfect)      ^mtUadiMmtitm.t.'.tlti-    In 
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We  mny  now  answer  the  question,  whether  the  orang-utang  and 
other  simite  go  erect,  or  on  all-fours ;  they  do  neither,  but  lif« 
chiefly  in  trees,  for  whiuh  tbey  are  admirabiy  adopted  by  having 
prehensible  members,  inatrumenta  for  grasping  and  holding,  im 
both  upper  and  lower  eztremittes.  Hence  Ci^'ieb  calls  ibem 
"les  gf impeurs  par  excellence."'  They  lire  in  tiees,  and  find 
their  food  in  them  :  they  can  hang  by  one  fore  or  hind  leg,  em- 
ploying the  remaining  roembera  in  gathering  fruit,  or  in  olher  of- 
fices. Those  which  have  teas  perfect  bands  ere  furnished  with 
prehenaile  taila,  by  which  they  can  be  more  securely  supported  in 
trees. 

It  is  hardly  uecesaary  to  add,  that  when  we  see  monkeys  walk- 
ing erect,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  instruction  and  discipline.  The 
delineations  of  the  orang-utang  and  cliiinpaDse  taken  from  the  life, 
show  how  unnatural  and  inconvenient  tlieercct  poature  is  to  them: 
they  are  drawn  with  the  front  hands  leaning  on  a  stick,  while  the 
posterior  ones  have  the  toea  bent  like  a  clenched  fist.t 

The  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  monkey  kind,  which 
render  them  unsoited  for  the  erect  attitude,  have  been  already  in 
part  explained;  viz.  thq  narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  the  short  and 
weak  lower  limbs,  the  angle  formed  by  the  thigh  at  its  junctioa 
with  the  trunk,  and  that  between  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  small  aize 
of  the  muscles  composing  the  buttocks  and  calves,  and  the  slight 
prominence  of  the  os  calcis,  which  bone  does  not  come  to  the 
ground.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  exterior  margin  of  the  foot 
chiefly  rests  on  the  ground  in  the  aimise ;  which  circumataoce, 
while  it  leaves  them  a  freer  use  of  their  thumb  and  long  toes  in 

tbechamek  (atilea  pentid&ctjiui)  there  ia  a  lingle  phalanx,  without  a  niul,aiM[ 
very  alightly  prominent.  The  coaita  (S.  puiiscuB  h.  Atulea  paniscua  Geoff.) 
Iiaa  abicJatelj  no  viaible  thumb 

'LcfOiw  d',^nat(miie  camparic,t.  1,  p.  493.  From  the  agility  which  the 
OTang-ulaog  at  Eicter-Change  eiliibits,  la  moving  along  the  ropes  auapended 
in  hia  apartment,  nnd  Hivinging  himaelf  from  one  part  to  another,  be  Mema 
fltrictly  to  deaervc  (ho  denomioatioii  of  a  climbing  animal. 

)  See  VosmER's  fi<^re  as  copied  by  Bi.nnE^Bjkce,  ^kbM.-n.  A.  GrgtatUn- 
d',  No.  la.  Tv«OH,  lis.  1  &  2.  The  ailting  altitude  of  Mr.  Abels  figure,  in 
whicJi  the  citramiliou  are  nil  gathered  up  to  thu  trunk,  is  much  more  natnial 
than  the  erect  position  in  which  the  monkey  tribe  aie  often  reprceented. 


M«ia|t  Um  bnaelM  of  t»M.  nadan  the  organ  ao  much  lew  a^pt- 
•d  to  Mppon  liM  bod^  on  kmi  grouwl.  The  plantvu  miuck, 
which  it  ver/  flnhj  in  thm  monkey  kind,  inatesd  of  torminating, 
ns  it  doM  in  raui,  by  iiMenion  in  the  oa  cnlcis,  paswa  ow  that 
hoiM  into  ihr  loto,  and  ia  then  conneeted  with  tlie  plantar  apoo- 
Mraau  and  flexur  perrorahUi  ao  that  it  maj  be  regarded  aa  n»- 
hioK  a  pait  of  both.*  In  other  quadnipeda  it  holds  the  place  of 
the  flexor  parforatiu,  enteriog  the  foot  o*er  the  oa  calcia.  Tbeae 
■rranfamenu  arc  qnite  incompatible  with  the  erect  attitude,  aa 
the  tendon  would  be  eompresaed,  and  its  action  impeded,  if  the 
heel  reated  on  the  ground.  The  thumb*,  both  of  the  fore  and 
hind  hand*,  hare  no  separate  flexor  longus  in  the  monkeys,  but 
nceive  tendons  from  the  flexors  of  the  other  fingers.!  Hence, 
the  thumbs  id  these  BoimaU  will  generally  be  hem  together  witli 
the  other  fingers  ;  and  (Ucy  are  lesa  capable  of  those  actions,  in 
which  the  rnniion  of  the  thumb  m  comliined  with  that  of  tlic  fore 
aail  miilillc  fiiii^er,  a  (-uii)biuatiou  hi  im|>ortaiit  in  numerous  dcli- 
«aie  .iiwTiitinii*. 

It  iM  ratJH^r  Hin^tilnr,  NJtice  pcriHinii  have  b&sa  found  to  contend 
that  mnu  oufclit  lo  ga  on  nll-f»urH,  that  tliere  should  Imve  been 
others  wlin  undcrtnko  to  prove  that  llie  oraug-ulong,  and  the 
monkey  tribe  in  (;eiicra),  Imvp  an  organization  suited  to  bigied 
progression.  Hvcn  Hikfon  Ktalcs  that  one,  which  lie  saw, always 
went  on  two  feci :  nnJ  he  ascribes  ilic  ereii  attitude  to  him  wiili- 
ont  liny  hesitaiiou.  No  doulil  he  I'Hn  sustain  this  (Kisture  for 
aome  time,  and  in  the  unnatural  condition  of  confinement  he  may 
frequently  sit:  hcncn,  piTliap«>.  ivc  may  account  fortlic  numerous 
obaervations.  in  which  be  is  Eaid  to  go  creel.  But  ibe  cituuni- 
otaiKes  of  structure  alreody  vxplnincd  show  clearly  that  he  is  not 
calculated,  like  man.  for  that  altitude  :  and  wc  find,  in  some  of 
the  niitst  authentic  accounts,  that  he  is  said  lo  have  gone  oa  all- 
fouTrt.  iuLAMAND,  who  saw  a  sitnia  satynu  iu  Holland,  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  moiiuns  and  attitudes  :  "  Its  usual  at- 
titude waM  sittiDK,  with  its  thigha  and  knees  raised  :  it  walked 
nearly  in  the  same  posture,  its  rump  being  very  near  the  ground. 

*  Vic«  D'Aira,  Dboun  tar  rAulomie,  (EnprM,  t.  i.  p.  149. 
t  8m  Um  wotk  abora  quotad. 
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I  nerer  raw  it  perfectly  upright,  except  wh«D  it  wished  to  reach 
nmething  :  aiid  even  then  its  knees  were  always  a  little  on  the 
bend,  and  it  tottered."*  Voshaer,  who  has  described  the  same 
indindual,  uys,  "  This  animal  generally  walked  on  ell-roDrs, 
like  the  other  monkefs :  hat  it  couldi  likewise,  walk  on  its  hind 
feet,  and  provided  with  a  stick,  it  would  often  support  itself  for  a 
considerable  time.  However,  it  oerer  used  its  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,  as  a  man  would  do,  but  bent  backwards  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  sapported  itwlf  on  the  external  edge  of  its  bind  feet, 
with  tbe  toes  drawn  inwards,  which  denotes  a  posture  for  climb- 
ing treeg.1t  The  testimonj  of  Cahtbr  concerning  one  which 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Stadtholder,  at  Petit 
Loo,  is  to  the  same  effect :  "  L'orang  virant  couroit  &  quatre 
pattes,  et  lorsqu'il  se  tenoit  debout,  (ce  qu'il  fit  le  plus  dans  lei 
premiers  tems  de  son  arriffie  et  lorsqu'il  jouissoit  encore  de  faxite 
sa  vigueur)  il  tenoit  lea  genoux  ploj£s."|  Tbe  description  of  the 
individaal  observed  by  F.  Cuvibr  corroborates  these  observations; 
he  climbed  excellently,  but  walked  as  imperfectly-  In  tbe  latter 
operation,  he  rested  his  closed  hands  on  tbe  ground,  and  dragged 
forwards  his  hind  parts.  If  ono  hand  was  held,  he  could  walk 
on  his  feet,  but  then  be  supported  himself  by  resting  the  other 
hand  on  the  ground.  The  outer  edge  of  the  foot  alone  touched 
the  ground  ;  and  the  tOes  were  bent4  This  description  will  «p- 
jAj  in  all  points  to  the  orang'Utang  brought  from  Batavia  by  TAr. 
AsxL  ;{i  and  a  short  observation  of  his  customary  attitudes  and 
motions  will  convince  any  one  that  he  is  not  organized  for  biped 
progression,  nor  capable  of  it,  even  for  a  short  trial,  without  a 
tronbleiome  and  painfid  effort. 

1^6  bent  knees  and  general  attitude  of  the  figure  represented 
by  TiBOM,  show  that  the  chimpans^  is  not  a  biped  :  '*  Being 
weak,"  says  the  author,  "  the  better  to  support  him  I  have  given 
him  a  stick  in  his  right  hand.'IT    Several  passages  show  that  tba 

■  BorroH,  hj  Wood  ;  *.  10.  p.  79.  t  Ibid.  p.  84. 

}  "  CEdttbi,"  1. 1.  p.  GO. 

$  "  AniulM  dn  Hoaium",  v.  16. 49. 

II  "  NarfUive  of  >  Jowney  in  China,"  p.  S2%  uut  following. 

^  P.  16.  pi.  I. 


wuiiibI  oflcB  went  oa  alMiMini  *iul  thai  canfirm  the  repnaeau- 
tinn  pvrn  hy  lh«  diractmsoftlM  Sierra-Leone  Company,*  wbo 
Mf.  in  (Irwribtnit «  juang  mig,  thai  "  u  first  he  crawled  on  all- 
fouH,  alwej^f  walking  on  the  outiidc  of  his  hand*;  but,  when 
grown  btiget,  he  endeavored  to  fo  erect,  lupporling  himself  bjr  a 
■tick,  which  be  carried  in  his  hand." 

That  the  gibbon  (9.  L«r.)  another  of  lUe  nDthropo-morpboNs 
Btmi^i  t*  not  coitstractcd  fur  the  erect  attitude,  npfican  from  the 
mtimcmf  of  DtrasMToN.t  It  conld  fo  almurt  erect  an  the  feel. 
hnthelefrs  and  thighs  wen-  ruber  1>ent;  and  somctiraei  the 
band  toucht^d  tlie  icriHind,  to  suppiirt  the  reeling  bodj :  «t  waa  ua- 
■Icadjr,  whcnerrr  it  Muppcd  in  an  uprinlit  poslurc,  the  ImcI  onlj 
neting  on  iW  uri'iind,  and  the  sole  heing  raised  :  it  remained  but 
•  ahurt  time  in  ibis  aililudc.  which  appeared  unnaturml. 

No  inatnnrc  lis*  nver  l>eeD  [n-oduccd  of  a  mnnkej',  nnr  indrmi 
of  an>  aiiiiniil  uxri  pt  innii,  whirh  cuuld  tupiHirt  the  body  in  i'i|iii- 
librio  on  mii-  fimi  unly.  Tlic  cnusrK  iif  this  prcrogaiivc  of  tlin 
banian  ur^'aiii/»ii<>ii  will  1h'  found  in  the  t^rcadth  of  Iiik  fnoi.  in 
tbe  re«iin|t  of  its  rntirc  rurfaca  un  the  ground,  in  ihc  Ixui)'  niid 
nuscuhu- pirmiph  of  the  lower  rxtn'tnii)',  nnd  ilic  leiiglh  of  the 
cerrix  frmorif. 

Tlic  forcgniufr  con^iilcralions  render  it  very  clear  ihot  ihe  erect 
■tuure  is  not  only  u  nccL-HMary  rc!<ult  of  the  humnn  struclmt: ;  but 
also,  that  it  is  (tcculiar  to  nmii ;  and  that  tbe  dilTcrrni-es  in  the 
tonii  and  arrai)i;enicnt  of  |>urts,  derived  from  iliia  source  only, 
are  abundnnlly  sullicicnt  tu  distinguish  man  by  a  wide  interval 
from  nil  other  nni mats.  The  aisertiouof  LiN.sEtH.t  "  Dan  simias 
arecb)  corporo  bini*  trque  ac  homo  pcdibus  inccdentcs,  el  |>eduin 
et  manuum  minixlcrio  humunam  refurenlea  apeciem,"  ia  not  oaly 
unsupfmrted  by  any  nulhcntic  leMimony  concerning  animals  of 
the  monkey  kind,  but  directly  contradicted  hy  all  the  well  nfccr- 
tained  facts  relating  to  thoae  which  most  nearly  rcacniblo  us  in 
■Inture. 

•  P  IM, 

I  Ri'rrnv,  hy  Wnoi 
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C  HAPTER  IV. 


Comparison  of  the  Hwnan  Head  and  Teeth  to  those  of  Animals. 


When  we  consider  that  the  head  affords  a  receptacle  for  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  lodges  the  principal  external  senses, 
as  well  as  the  instruments  for  procuring,  receiving,  masticating, 
and  swallowing  the  food,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  appara- 
tus emplojed  in  producing  sound,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
striking  differences  in  its  construction,  at  those  proportional  de- 
velopements  or  contractions  of  its  several  parts  which  determine 
the  faculties  and  endowments  of  different  animals,  and  their  rela- 
tive rank  in  the  scale  of  nature.  The  most  convenient  position 
for  this  important  assemblage  of  organs — including  the  chief 
means  bj  which  we  are  connected,  actively  or  passively,  with  the 
external  world — must  exhibit  corresponding  varieties.  A  situa- 
tion is  required,  combining  firmness  of  support  with  freedom  of 
motion,  a  ready  communication  of  the  senses  with  their  appropri- 
ate external  objects,  and  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  respiratory,  digestive  and  vocal  cavities.  The  mode 
in  which  the  entire  mass  is  articulated  and  supported  must  there- 
fore be  varied  according  to  the  predominance  or  contraction  of 
the  various  particular  organs,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  animal,  and  the  distribution  of  other  parts,  particular- 
ly the  upper  limbs.  As  the  proportions  of  its  parts  in  the  human 
subject  indicate  a  predominance  of  the  organ  of  thought  and  re- 
flection over  the  instruments  employed  in  external  sensation  and 
the  supply  of  merely  animal  wants,  which  places  man  at  the  top 
of  the  intellectual  scale ;  so  the  position  of  the  whole,  and  the 
arrangements  for  its  support  and  motion,  are  calculated,  like  all 


ths  detuli  of  orgABiialioa  hhbeno  eZMniiied,  in  reference  to  hii 
peeuliv  dtatiDctioD  of  the  erect  ■ttitnde. 

A  very  atriking  differeitce  betwMo  man  and  all  other  animala 
coiuiiu  ia  the  relatire  proportiona  of  the  craniiini  and  face  ; 
which  are  indicated  in  a  geDsral,  hot  not  rer;  accurate  manner, 
by  the  farial  line. 

The  orgaoi  which  occupy  moat  of  the  face  are  tboee  of  Tinom 
■melliDg,  and  taating,  together  with  the  innrumentf  of  maaticn- 
tioB  awl  deflutittun.  In  proportion  aa  theM  are  more  drrelopedi 
Iha  aiie  of  the  face,  compared  to  that  of  the  cranium,  ia  augmentrd. 
OnibecoDtrar]',  when  the  brain  ia  laxKe,  the  volume  of  the  cranJura 
iaiapreaaed  in  ptnportion  to  that  of  the  face.  The  nature  and 
eharacier  of  each  U*ing  being  muat  depend  on  the  relali*e  ener- 
gy of  ita  animal  prupenntiea  and  functions,  ita  feelinga  and  men- 
ni  powera  ;  its  It^ading  Iraita  will  be  HcriTrd  from  those  wliicli  ara 
DMM  predominam.  This  ii  MiRicicnit}'  cvinrci)  in  the  human  upc- 
eiei;  hut  tite  difftTPnccs  Dhsrrvahlc  brtwocn  one  man  aud  anoih- 
•t  an  fewer  and  louts  strangly  marked  thaii  those  which  occur  be- 
tween animals  of  different  Mpccies. 

The  brain  being  the  orfjiin  by  which  ibc  impressionB  on  ihr  ez> 
tenuJ  acnaes  are  combined  nnd  compared,  in  which  all  lUe  pro- 
ceaaet  called  intellectual  are  carried  on,  we  ^hall  find  that  ani* 
mala  partake  in  a  greater  degree,  or  at  least  approach  mora 
nearly  to  reaaon,  in  pniportion  a«  the  maes  of  medullary  sub- 
Btance  forming  their  bram  exceeds  that  which  constiiuica  the  rest 
of  the  aerrona  system  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the 
organ  of  the  mind  exceeds  those  of  the  senses.  Since,  then,  the 
proportiona  of  the  cranium  and  lace  indicate  those  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  principal  external  senses  and  instruments  of  mastica- 
tioa,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  point  out  to  us,  in 
a  great  meaaure,  the  general  character  of  animals,  the  degree  of 
inatinct  and  docility  which  they  possess : — hence  the  study  of 
theae  proportions  is  of  hig),  imjiortance  to  the  nniurolisl.  Man 
comhinea  by  far  the  largest  cranium,  with  the  smallest  face :  and 
animals  deviate  from  theae  relations  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
crease in  stupidity  and  ferocity. 

One  of  the  moat  airaple  (though  often  inaufficieot)  methods  ef 
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expressing  the  relative  proportions  of  tbese  parts  is  by  the  course 
of  the  facial  line,  and  the  amount  of  the  facial  angle.  Suppnmng 
a  aktiU  to  be  obserred  in  profile,  in  the  position  which  it  would 
hare  when  the  occipital  condyles  are  at  rest,  in  the  articular  hol- 
lows of  the  atlas,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body,  and  neitlier  in- 
clined forwards  nor  backwards, — a  line  drawn  from  the  greatest 
projection  of  the  forebead  to  that  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
follows  the  direction  of  the  face,  and  is  called  tho/acial  lint ;  iba 
angle,  which  this  forms  with  a  second  line,  continued  horizontal- 
ly backwards,  is  tbejadat  angle,  and  measures  the  relative  prom- 
inence of  the  jaws  and  forehead-'  In  man  only  is  the  face  placed 
perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the  cranium  ;  so  that  the  fa- 
cial line  is  perpendicular  ;  hence  the  angle  formed  between  this 
line  and  the  horizontal  one  above  described  is  meet  open,  or  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  a  right  angle,  in  the  human  subject.  The 
face  of  animals  is  placed  in  front  of  the  cranium  instead  of  un- 
der it :  that  cavity  is  so  diminished  in  size,  that  its  anterior  ex- 
panded portion  or  forehead  is  soon  lost,  as  we  recede  from  man. 
Hence  the  facial  line  is  obUque,  and  the  facial  angle  is  acute ; 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  so  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
from  man ;  in  several  birds,  most  reptiles  and  fishea,  it  b  lost  al- 
together, as  the  cranium  and  face  are  t^omp]etely  on  a  level,  and 
form  parts  of  one  horizontal  line. 

The  idea  of  Btupidity  is  associated,  even  by  the  vulgar,  with  the 
elongation  of  the  snout;  which  neceBSarily  lowers  the  facial  line, 
or  renders  it  more  oblique  ;  hence  the  crane  and  snipe  have  be- 
come proverbial.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  facial  line  is  ele- 
vated by  an^  cause  which  does  not  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium,  as  in  the  elephant  and  owl,  by  the  cells  which  separate 
the  two  tables,  the  animal  acquires  a  particular  air  of  intelligence, 
and  gains  the  credit  of  qualities  which  he  does  not  in  reality  pos- 
sess.   Hence  the  latter  animal  has  been  selected  as  the  emblem 


'SeeCANPsa  "ElemerB  SchiiftsD;"  1. 1.  pt.  1. pa);*  15.  "Hirt.Ntt.de 
rOnng-atMtg ;"  Ch.  VII.  pi.  1.  fig.  3.  "  DiaieTtation  Phyiiqae  nir  let  DiStr- 
encea  rMlei  que  prteentent  les  Tnuta  du  Vingg,  Ac."  4to.  Utrecht,  1791. 
The  coone  of  the  horizonta]  Iiii«,  tnd  ila  point  of  contact  with  the  fecial  liB*i 
ore  by  nomauuuiuGinniiialltbefigorMTepreMntedby  CAHriB- 


us 

of  the  (oddeM  of  wurfon  :  ud  the  rurmer  U  distinguulMd  in  the 
ti*i*f  lan^uBjtv*  by  ■  iuubio  which  indicKtei  an  opinion  that  he 
pinicipKiM  with  nu  in  hii  moat  dittinguuhing  cbaraoienatic, 
the  poMMcioD  of  reason. 

The  inraluabh  remaina  of  Grecian  art  ahow  that  the  ancients 
wera  well  ae<|UBinted  with  (hcse  circumstances.  They  were 
aware  that  aa  elevated  facial  line,  i>roduccd  by  a  great  UeTelope- 
ment  af  the  tntirumcat  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  and  a  cor- 
raapoading  contraction  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  tongue,  nose,  indiealad 
a  noble  anJ  gitnerous  nature.  Hence  they  have  extended  the  fe- 
eial  angle  tu  90'  in  the  roprescntatioa  of  legislator*,  sages,  poets, 
and  others,  on  whom  they  wialied  (o  bestow  the  nioai  au^st 
character.  In  the  aintui.'s  of  their  lien>cs  and  gods  they  have  still 
hrther  exaggerated  the  human,  aud  reduced  the  animal  charac- 
tariaiics ;  extending  the  forehead  over  the  face,  so  a«  to  |>usli  the 
faeial  line  heyond  the  pcrpenili<;nlar,  und  lo  make  the  ancle  100°. 

Tlic  facial  angle*  in  the  hiiioiin  Hibjcci  varies  frnm  (i-3^  to  W, 
speaking  of  the  adult ;  for  in  the  child  it  n-juhcs  iUy.  The  for- 
mer is  a  near  approach  to  the  mniiktv  race :  tlic  atiglc  may  1k' 
extended  b<^yond  the  latter,  aa  the  ti  reeks  lia?e  done  in  tlicir  rc|>- 
mentations  of  the  Deity  :  hero,  however,  100°  seem  to  be  the 
ne  plui  ififro  ,■  beyond  which   the   proportions  of  the  head  w  ould 


*  Oullino  enjrnvtnt*  of  H>TCTa1  huinin  lir.iJi  ami  ■ikiilt".  iu>  v.-rW  u  cil'  3 
monkay,  ind  anorviK-uUn>'.  in  |>riili1p.  wllli  ()ic  tinei  mraaiirin}!  Ilirir  ficiBl 
an^M,  are  mibjoined  lo  CiircR''  Ditirrl.  Phi/ijyut.  Some  tin  also  ^ JTcn  in 
Adoiseiit,  fful.  JVkt.  iu  Sinftt :  pi.  amt.  -i. 

The  pTaclksl  application  of  thin  mcuiirpinrnt  ii  luiii-li  ten)  rxlrnaiTcly  unr- 
roland  itnportuit  thui  CiiI-Er  had  imagined.  It  mrrcly  afn.rdi  n  utrikinc 
geoenl  riev  of  tin  gront  charu;teriiilic  ditTRrrnrc  Iietwcen  iiiiin  and  umiip  mi- 
■nab,  irilbout  mdicalitis  to  us  the  divmition  nf  tlip  liiiman  ipccicn  itirlf.  and 
mueli  k-a  IhoM  of  aniinil*.  In  muny  of  Hip  Ullpr.  iiid-'wi.  ildiWinnl  iiicaaurc 
Iha  proniinrnce  of  llie  bnin,  liiil  thai  nf  tbo  rr'iiit^il  niniiwa  or  nnfc.  In  iiiun 
and  llip  i]uulruintn9uii  animBl*.  iho  sinuses  are  incuntiilcralilp  ;  but  in  ih"  nr- 
niTOR.  (lie  pig  hind,  mmE  ruminantn.  and  pirtimlirty  in  llip  rk-phanl ,  Ihry  ars 
rety  l»r(c,  and  rain  th«  tkcM  Mm  lo  a  dr^rcp  f»r  Wvond  wliil  tlip  onrciity 
af  the  brain  wonid  do.  In  the  rodontia  and  the  walru*  ihe  ncwp  in  vpry  larp-, 
and  tlirowi  back  thr  ctSRium  so  that  it  oSur*  no  piiinl  llir  lucaisurcnitnl  in 

The  f  illowin;  in  a  itileoient  of  the  »nf  ie  in  cortain  animals,  taken  Ij  draw- 
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fippear  deforined.  That  angle,  according  to  Campbb,  conatitotM 
Ae  most  beautiful*  countenance ;  and  hence  ha  aupposM  the 
Greeks  adopted  it.  "  For,"  mje  he,  "  it  is  certain  no  such  head 
Was  ever  met  with,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  such  should  hav* 
occurred  among  the  Greeks,  since  neither  the  Egyptians,  from 
whona  they  pmbably  descended,  nor  the  Persians,  nor  the  Greeks 
themselves,  ever  exhibit  such  a  formation  on  their  medals,  when 
they  Are  representing  the  portrait  of  any  real  character.    Henca 

ing  a  lins  puallsl  to  tito  floor  of  the  nootrib,  uid  •nothu  fnm  tbe  gnatMt 

promiMttce  of  Um  «Iv»oIi  to  tb«  convexitj  of  the  crsniom,  witluat  icgarding 

IhB  outline  of  Itia  noea  uu)  fkce. 

__  •tSe'fDiw.Pirt. 

pi.  I.  f  a.J  Mr.  AeiL  U  5T«.  ("Jranuy 
M   Cfant,  p.  323.)    Id  the  ikoU  be- 

Toung  orftDff'Utuic  ""  »■■    .    ^      *^  ..    .  ■ 
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Cdvics,  LtfOHt  tAiiat.  Camf.  Loc.  viil  ul.  1. 

When  the  &eiel  englei  of  the  uithropo-inoipboaa  eimUB,  «■  ebove  etetedf 

ara  comporsd  to  thoee  of  some  Negroei, — aa,  for  exaioplB,  the  skull  deliiieatad 

in  pi.  iL  which  hai  as  angle  of  60°,  and  ttiat  in  Sirdifobt'i  "  Hiuiiun  Acad. 

LogdmuvBatavam,"  Vol.  I,  which  hae  oearl;  the  aame, — we  find  thi*  method 

fignred  by  Humboldt  (aimia  melaao-cepfaala)  has  aa  good  a  facial  line  aa  the 
generalitj  of  Nagroee.  "  Recoeil  d'Obs.  de  Zool.  et  d'Anat.  Comp."  i.  pL  90. 
He  ucribm  to  it  "  liciea  nifra,  anlhiopoDioipha,  fere  £thiopia."    P.  317. 

*  That  theae  lamaluTtl  proportioui  nuy  have  been  aelected  by  the  Oreeiaa 
artiata  in  order  tn  convey  the  ^eftmalnrsJ  inyraaaiona  aaeooiated  with  their 
■otiMi  oTsaperior  nslurea,  and  may  have  been  well  calculated  to  prodnoe  the 
intoDded  e&ct,  is  what  1  can  eaiily  mideratand.  But  that  proporliooa,  which 
have  never  exiated  in  nature,  ahould  yet  conititute,  in  our  eatimation,  the  DMat 
beautiful  (bean)  couolonance,  appeara  to  me,  m  that  unquahfied  autement, 
either  an  muneaning  propoailion,  or  inconaiateot  with  any  reaaonabls  MOie  af 
the  word '  beaatiful,' 


tbe  ■acient  modd  of  bMxnj  doei  not  eiitt  in  utsre,  but  i>  ■ 
tUng  of  iai>|iaw7  onalioB ;  il  ii  what  Winkblhann  calli  btmt 
MaL" 

A  Tertie*!  Mction  of  the  bead,  in  tbe  longitudiDol  directiooi 
riiovi  ui  mure  completelj  the  reUlive  proponiam  of  tbe  cnwum 
•nd  face.  In  man,  the  area  of  tbe  leciian  of  tjie  eraniam  ii 
nearij  four  lipie*  ai  large  u  that  of  the  fac«  ;  the  lower  jaw  pot 
b«ing  included.  It  ii,  perb^M,  about  three  tiroci  u  large  in  ibe 
orang^tang ;  twice  ■•  large  in  tlic  Mpajmu ;  and  xhtj  arc  nearlj 
■qua]  in  ibe  baboons  ami  the  carniroroui  aniroali.  excepting  the 
dof  with  iliort  rauxzlc*,  aach  a«  the  pug,  wh«rv  the  cranium 
rather  eiceed*  tbe  fare.  In  the  hare  and  marmot  tbe  face  ex- 
OMds  the  cranium  by  one  third;  in  the  porcupine  and  raminantc, 
by  one  half,  in  tbe  pig  kind,  by  a  stilJ  greater  pntportion.  Tbe 
fccc  il  three  time*  ai  large  at  the  crnniuni  in  the  hi]>[>opoiamui, 
and  nearly  four  limciiin  Uiv  liiime. 

Thi!  huiiiiin  and  ihe  htuli.-  fat-f  arc  not  roorc  Mrnngly  rnntrasi- 
ei)  in  fixe,  nnd  in  tlicir  rrlnriun  In  the  cranium,  ihnn  in  general 
cunfisiimtidti,  in  the  ninMrurliim  of  inilividuul  ]>arts,  the  motinnii 
anit  line*  to  which  lliey  arc  MilixcrvicnL  The  latter  is  merely  an 
in«iruine(ii  ailnpted  tn  procure  and  prepare  fctod,  and  often  a 
vcaiMin  of  offence  and  defence  ;  tbe  former  ii  an  organ  of  ex- 
prexMon,  an  iiutwarit  index  itf  whai  iMitsei'  in  the  Intsy  worltl 
within-  The  Honi^Hied  and  narrow  jaws,  with  their miMcle*,  with 
tbetr  sharp  cutting  teelfa,  or  strong  pointed  and  formidable  fang*, 
principally  compose  the  face  of  the  animal ;  tbe  chin,  lip!>,  cheeks, 
«]rehr<(ws,  and  forehead,  are  either  remored,  or  reduced  to  a  size 
«nd  form  (imply  necessary  for  animal  iwrpose*.  The  nose  is 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw  and  tip ;  or,  if  more  dcceloped,  is 
■till  applied  to  offiees  connected  with  procuring  food.  Thus  we 
have  a  muzxlc  or  snout,  rather  than  a  face.  In  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  animal  organs,  the  jaws  and  teeth,  are  reduced  in  Ki7.e, 
and  coTered  from  view  ;  hence  the  mouth  is  extremely  small,  and 
neither  used,  nor  capable  of  udc,  in  directly  taking  or  seizing  tha 
aliment.  Tlie  chin,  lips,  checks,  bridge  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and 
eyebrows,  receire  a  fullness  of  detelojwment,  and  free  play  of 
action,  wbicb  is  aeeu  in  no  other  nniuial.  Tbe  constant  mo- 
tions of  this  finaly-fwined  countenance,  correspond  with  the  in- 
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ward  workiDgB  and  emotiooB ;  and  are  a  most  important  medium 
of  influence  and  communication  with  our  fellow  creatures  ;  inril- 
ing  and  attracting  them  by  its  expansion  in  lore,  frieadship,  af- 
fection, and  the  benevolent  feelings  ;  warning  and  repelling  by  iti 
fearful  contraction,  in  indignation,  scorn,  faatrsd,  malice.  Whea 
to  the  human  face  #e  add  the  ample  and  capacious  forehead,  the 
oi^nizatisn  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  u  perfoct ;— iIm 
contrast  with  all  others,  area  of  the  manlike  class,  pointed  and 
complete.  Mow  admirably  do  the  positions  of  the  face,  in  tha 
erect  attitude  of  man,  and  the  prone  posture  of  brutes,  corref 
pond  to  these  striking  difierencee  in  construction ! 

The  want  of  the  intermaxillafy  bone  has  been  assigned  by 
Campeb  as  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
human  head  from  that  of  other  animals. 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  human  subject  are  united 
to  each  other,  and  contain  the  whole  of  the  upper  series  of  teeth: 
they  are,  however,  separated  in  other  mammalia  by  a  third  bone 
of  a  wedge  shape,  which  contains  the  iiiciaor  teeth,  and  was  there- 
fore called  OB  incitivum.  Since,  however,  this  bone,  is  found 
where  there  are  no  incisor  teeth,  as  in  the  homed  ruminuits,  in 
the  elephant,  and  the  two  horned  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  and  also 
where  there  are  no  teetb  at  all,  a«  in  the  ant-eater  and  some  of 
the  whole  kind,  Bldhknbach*  has  bestowed  on  it  the  more  ap- 
propriate nameof  OB  iutermaxillare.  It  is  a  single  bon^  in  soma' 
cases;  in  many  others  composed  of  two  symmetrical  portions.  It 
is  connected  to  the  upper  jaw  bone  by  a  ftcial  suture,  fanning' 
ih>m  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  olreolar  margin,  and  byapalatina 
suture  passing  transversely  from  the  alveoli  to  the  anteriar  pala- 
tine foramina. 

That  man  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  this  intermaxillary 
bone  of  brutes  is  so  clear,  that  we  cannot  easily  account  fw  that 
excellent  anatoiiii«t,  Vicq  d'Azie,!  having  diecoveied  any  analt^ 
gy  in  the  human  jaw  to  the  structure  of  quadrupeds.  The  only 
ground  for  such  an  opinion  is  the  small  transverse  fissure}  in  tha 

'  "  De  Oaneru  Honuni  Vsriatata  Native,"  p.  35. 
I  "  Mbamim  de  I' Acad,  dei  Science!  de  Puii,"  1780. 
i  Ttie  SMon  in  qoGfltion  ii  more  diitinct  in  jonng  than  in  old  >iibiecta ;  and 
it  ii  Mlkd  by  BLOHSNaicH,  ■  niton  inciura'  ("  B««h»ibuiigder  Koochia.'^ 
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paJata  behind  the  mlrMli  of  (be  iDcieon,  obeervaUe  in  the  fata* 
■sd  child,  and  loineliiRe*  lolenblf  dininct  in  the  adult.  But  there 
ia  thia  wtrj  obrioua  and  im[Mnant  diatinction,  that  no  veati^  of 
antura  can  arer  be  traced  iti  the  boman  mbjeci  between  the  alTeoU, 
much  leaa  on  the  upper  and  anterior  mrface  of  ibe  jaw  ;  ao  that 
the  ■imilariljr  to  the  nmetiire  of  the  qnadraped  ii  very  remote. 

That  all  mammalia,  beaidei  the  human  Mihject,  poaieii  thia 
bone,  ia  not  ao  decidedly  aaeertained,  aa  that  man  haa  it  not. 
BLDmuraarH*  found  no  mee  of  it  in  the  crania  of  lome  limiB, 
•hhflOfb  all  the  anturea  were  perfect ;  yet  it  ia  ae»  in  the  be«d 
of  the  ornng^Mng  (8.  aatyma)  figured  hy  him.t  a*  well  aa  in 
that  of  CAMraaf  On  (be  contrvry,  in  the  bead  of  a  very  an- 
ifarapo-morirfMNia  limia,  in  (be  Maaeun  of  the  Ctdlege  of  Sar- 
geoDt,  which  aeema  (o  me  to  be  the  8.  ■a(ynia,  not  a  Teaiife  of 
the  aniurei  aeparaling  (hia  bone  ia  to  be  aeen,  altboogh  the  indi- 
vidual muit  have  been  very  young,  as  the  pieces  of  the  oceipiral 
bone  are  not  yet  consolidmed.  According  to  TraoN  and  DAVBE^'' 
TON,  it  i(  not  found  in  (he  chimpana^. 

However  the  quention  may  be  decided,  there  can  be  no  dnubt 
that  the  crania  of  all  the  qnadrumaoa,  as  well  aa  nf  all  other 
mammalia,  are  distinguiibed  from  ihv  human  skull  by  the  com* 
parative  aize,  great  length,  and  projection  of  the  jaws. 

Althoiuth  ovcrlnnlHtd  bj  wrarsl  modern  ciat*Aloti>U.  il  wis  obarrTdd  and  sc- 
eorsUly  dMcribed  b;  tin  pcit  wntonuliartlw  nitMnlh  renlury,  Viuucf, 
F«Li.orir<ii,  and  Colobc*.  It  m  •!»  mcntinnod  bj  Riolur  ("  Anlhropofin- 
phia,"  p.  GO.)  OtLix  hu  exptndj  rnnmentRl  an  LnlrrnuxiUarj  boor  among 
tba  eamponent  p«rta  of  the  huniin  face '.  and  Vrftiin  *«7  juallj  inlrnvd 
ftam  thif ,  amonf  muif  eqiitlly  elTiliinii  pronfr.  thai  (he  nnatomica]  deacrip- 
tkn*  of  that  iDllwr,  whkh  bad  been  uniTemll;  received  with  the  nmet  im- 
plicit deferaDce  till  that  time,  had  not  beeo  drawn  from  tito  examinatton  of  the 
human  rahject.  This  attempt  tn  reecoa  mankind  frmn  emu  anl  ptcjudire 
drew  Dpon  him  nothing  but  hatnid  and  reproachea  Irniii  hii  ronlemporariei^ 
who  were  driren  to  the  meat  abeurd  ar^mcntain  dele  nee  of  their  idol  GAi.rn. 
One  ofthem  auiqcMted  that  an  intermaiillarj  bcmB,  thnujth  not  bund  now, 
l^ht  baee  beloo^ted  to  the  human  rimetnte  in  tbrmsr  liBMs,  ("  Jac.  Bfltii, 
Dapokio  Calnnuiisram  rwaiii  cajuadam  in  Galeoom.") 

•  "  De  Gen.  Ham.  Var.  Nat."  IkX.  1-  i  K. 

I  "  Ahbildungen  n.  h.  Gefenatande,"  He.  St. 

1  "  (Edttm,"  pi.  1-  fif .  3. 
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The  articnlatioQ  of  the  head  with  the  spine  determines  the 
mode  of  its  support  and  extent  of  motion,  the  direction  of  the 
mouth,  jaws,  eyes,  and  rest  of  the  face :  it  must,  therefore,  ? ary 
according  to  the  construction  and  relatiye  magnitude  of  its  parts, 
as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  body.  The  position 
and  direction  of  the  great  occipital  foramen  affords  a  criterion  of 
these  differences.*  The  vertebral  column  being  vertical  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  affords  a  solid  support  for  the  head,  which  is  placed 
nearly  in  equilibrio  on  its  upper  end.  Hence  the  great  occipital 
hole  and  the  articular  condyles  are  found  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  basis  cranii ;  and  if  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk  and  neck 
were  continued  upwards,  it  would  pass  through  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  consequently  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  sustained  almost 
entirely  by  the  vertebral  column. 

The  head  would  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  on  the 
spine,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  our  body,  if  the  parts  in  front  of 
the  column  exactly  counterbalanced  those  behind  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.f     The  articular  condyles  are  manifestly 

*  '*  Daubxkton  sur  la  Difibrence  da  grand  Troa  Occipital  dans  rHomme 
et  dans  lea  autrea  Animauz ;  M6m.  de  TAcad.  dea  Sciencea,"  1764. 

1 1  am  unfortunate  enough  to  difier  with  the  author  of  the  Physiologieal 
Lectures  in  matters  of  fact,  aa  much  aa  in  matters  of  opinion.  To  the  foDow- 
ing  assertion  I  can  only  oppose  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text.  **Tha 
condyles  are  placed  ao  exactly  parallel  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  when  we 
■it  upright,  and  go  to  sleep  In  that  posture,  the  weight  of  the  head  has  a  ten* 
deney  to  preponderate  equally  in  every  direction,  aa  we  see  in  those  who  are 
doxhag  in  a  carriage.  Nay,  their  heads  sometimes  revolve  in  a  circle,  like  the 
head  of  harlequin  on  the  stage."  Lect.  3.  The  second  expression  mari^ed  in 
italics  cannot  he  taken  literally ;  because  tna^iio^  is  essential  to  preponder- 
ance; and  an  equal  preponderance  in  every  direction,  if  we  disregard  the  eon- 
tradiction  in  terms,  is  just  equivalent  to  no  preponderance  at  all.  If  the  author 
means  to  assert  that  the  weisht  behind  exactly  counterbalances  that  in  front 
1^  the  oceipito-atloidal  articulation,  the  easy  trial  of  supporting  a  skull  by  the 
condyles  wiU  quickly  show  whether  such  a  representation  be  correct  or  not 

An  analogous  representation  occurs  in  the  same  lecture  respecting  the  dis- 
tributioii  of  weight  in  the  trunk  of  the  body.  '<  We  know  that,  in  an  upright 
posture,  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced on  the  base  of  the  vertebral  column,  aa  to  have  an  equal  propensity  to 
ponderate  in  every  direction.*' 

The  weight  of  the  head,  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  or- 
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powflrfal  cerrieal  ligmaMBL*  Tbii  arrangemCat  bettowi  od  quad' 
rupedi  th«  powar  of  Ming  ifaoir  jawi  for  wiziDg  what  ia  befora 
tbem,  of  vlevatinf  ibem  to  reach  what  may  be  aboTs  the  bead, 
althouRfi  the  body  be  placed  horizoDtallj ;  and  of  touching  the 
graand  with  the  mouth,  bj  depreaaini;  the  head  and  neck  m  low 
«a  Ibe  feet.  Ia  aeveral  aniinali  there  ia  anrae  distance  between 
the  foramen  mafDnm  and  the  poaterinr  extremitj  of  the  occiput ; 
bat  dui  interral  ia  no  where  w  conaiderable  aa  in  the  human  liub- 
jaci;  and  in  proportion  at  it  ia  increaaed,  doea  the  direction  of 
the  occipital  foramen  approach  more  to  the  burizoiiEai  one. 

Animal*  of  iIm  monkey  kind  exhibit  a  cloaer  reaemblance  of 
the  human  atnicture,  in  the  poailion  and  direction  of  the  occifn-' 
ul  foramen,  than  any  othera.  In  the  oran^tang  it  ia  twice  aa 
far  from  the  jawa.ni  from  ilieback  nf  the  bead  ;t  and  it  if  cunaid- 
arably inclined chtwnwards  aothat  aline  drawn  in  iia  level  pasxea 
balow  the  lower  jaw,  instead  of  going  ju*t  under  the  orbit,  tu  in 
man. 

The  difference  in  the  ilirection  of  the  foramen  may  be  estima- 
icd,  by  noting  the  angle  formed  hy  the  union  of  a  line  drawn  in 
the  manner  above  mciitiooed,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
i>peniDg,  with  another  line  passing  from  the  |H>s(erior  edge  of  the 


*  Tlie  licunantani  nacliB  or  iiiu|iPiu>iriuiii  nitli,  wliicli  ■■  rniiriuiiilail  in  (li« 
fliytiatogiaU  Lritvtt  \y.  11(>,)  witit  tlic  yL-lkiw  liKaiitunla  rmuioctiDg  the 
pUlai  nftlw  apuiiNU  prucnwi,  ia  affiled  at  mio  enil  to  the  (pine*  of  tliB  cervi- 
cal ami  dorail  rtrtibtv,  anil  at  the  othut  to  IIm  iiiKldle  of  Ifw  iicciput.  between 
the  two  tatam  cerebalU.  Thia  thick  and  powFrful  ligamenl  aflurda  a  atcadr 
and  coiwtant  mpport  to  tha  head  uf  i|uadru|Wi]]i.  wbicli  would  liaie  oUienriaa 
ne«dcd  an  iiiuncn»B  inaaa  of  iniucki  ii>  luitaiu  it.  Such  a  itiuciuro  it  nolre- 
■)Dind  in  nuii,  whcra,  if  thia  li^iainenl  can  be  loid  luciist  al  all,  it  in  "nl;  aa  a 
waak  and  in<i£ni6cuit  rudiment.  I  do  ii<><  kiinw  how  Uk  oran=-iilan![  anrt 
other  monkeja  arc  circmnalanced  in  Hut  renprrt.  CiMrea.  bowcTcr,  ilatet, 
that  lbi>  apinoua  proccwea  oftiia  curvii-al  vprtcbrce  are  rei)'  l°n<  ■"  l*)'  urani;- 
otans  (OluBTa,  \.  p.  I'JlI.)  And  tlie  bbiik  cirruinaluice  ii  itill  more  reinuk- 
ablo  in  lh>  akeleton  of  the  fonfft  at  Batavia,  whuae  enoriDOUa  jawi  and  fikce 
nmal  rcriuire  the  aupport  oTa  anapenaory  liguncnl,  probablj  atlacln-d  in  both 
aaunali  to  tba  cervical  npinca.    ALiiaaFKT,  Hitt.  Sm.  Ja  Simgrt :  pi  anal,  i 

t  The  effect  of  thia  alructure  in  throwing;  the  centre  of  tinvily  fiirwarJt, 
aad  tliua  increaBDj  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  erect  puailion,  ia  poilka- 
hriy  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Aaat ;  Journtt/  i*  Vki<ui.  p.  3*i. 
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fbramen  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Thia  angle  ia  of 
3°  in  man,  and  of  37*  in  the  orang-utaog  ;  47*  in  the  lemur.  It 
is  still  greater  in  the  dog ;  and  in  the  horse  it  is  of  90°,  or  a  right 
angle,  the  plane  of  the  opening  heing  completely  vertical. 

The  distance  of  the  foramen  magnum  from  the  front  of  the 
jaws  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  occiput  may  be  in  man  re- 
spectively, as  i  and  f,  or  even  more  nearly  equal :  the  former  is 
twice  us  great  as  the  latter  in  the  oraog-utang ;  while,  in  almost 
all  other  mammalia,  the  opening  is  at  the  very  posterior  aspect 
of  the  skull. 

The  teeth  of  man  are  distinguished  by  being  all  of  one  length, 
and  by  the  circumstan(:e  of  their  being  arranged  in  an  uniform, 
unbroken  series.  The  cusptdati  are  a  little  longer  than  the  others 
at  first;  but  their  sharp  points  are  soon  worn  dqwn  to  a  level 
with  the  rest.  In  all  animals  the  teeth  of  different  classes  difier 
in  size  and  length,  oflen  very  considerably  ;  and  they  are  separa- 
ted by  more  or  less  wide  intervals :  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  teeth  called  canine,  or  cuspidati,  which  are  long,  promi- 
neat,  and  distinct  from  the  neighboring  teeth  ;  their  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  rest,  nor  beingseparated  from  them  by  any  interval, 
is,  therefore,  avcry  charaoteristic  circumstance  in  the  human  struc- 
ture. Even  in  the  simia,  whose  masticatory  apparatus  most  near- 
ly resembles  thai  of  man,  the  cuspidati  arc  longer,  often  very  con- 
nderably  longer,  than  the  other  teeth ;  end  there  are  intervals  in 
the  series  of  each  jaw  to  receive  tho  cuspidati  oftha  other. 

The  inferior  incisors  are  perpendicular;  the  teeth,  indeed,  and 
the  front  of  the  jaw  arc  placed  in  the  same  vertical  line.  In  ani- 
mals, these  teeth  slant  backwards,  and  the  jaw  slopes  backwards 
directly  from  the  olreoli ;  so  that  the  full  prominent  chin,  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  face  of  our  species,  is  found  in  no  ani-- 
mal,  not  eren  in  the  orang-utang:  it  appears  as  if  the  part  were 
cut  off. 

The  obtuse  tubercles  of  llie  grinders  are  again  very  peculiar 
and  characteristic  :  they  are  worthy  of  particular  remark,  be- 
cause,  being  the  great  instruments  of  dividing  the  food,  they  cor- 
respond to  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  the  animal  naturally 
takes.    Tbeir  surface  does  not  resemble  the  flat  crowns  with 


rfMag  ridgM  of  iBtonMzad  mumI  belongiag  to  ovt  cobubob  W- 
MtorotM  >BiBwk;  aor  «n  itoj  lik*  the  moing  uid  loarii^ 
fiaim  of  tfai  carairora :  Ink  itmj  mn  w«ll  tdopted  to  that  mix- 
ed diol  pnparod  b/  ibo  aru  of  cooImi;,  wkieh  mui  Iih  alwoji 
rwonod  to,  wbra  bt  eoald  get  it,  uid  wImd  hi*  utaral  wcUno- 
tisna  hara  not  baea  Ihwanad  bjr  the  uiiarferaDoe  of  rabgiow 
■MuylM  or  prohtbhioaa,  nor  oppoaed  bj  bw  own  whims  aod 


Thalawar  jaw  of  aua  U  diwingairiied  bj  the  praauaaBoe  of 
Iba  chin,  a  oacOMary  cooMquaaea  of  the  interior  inoiaora  being 
parpaadtcalar:  bj  iu  ■horuw,*  aad  bj  ib*  obkmg  ooDTcxitj 
■ad  obliiiait;  of  tba  oood/lea. 


•  Tkt  tmgik  if  Iha  mtttiat  ■uiDa  m  «m  fcwith  ol  ttmi  ot  tks  traak  ftoa 
tba  TOMS  to  tta  HUM,  IB  tla  mmi^  Mtfnu  ;  it  b  coe  MTUtli  >■  man. 

TIm  alaphuit  u  aqmllj  remu-kkUe  with  mui  fiir  il»  ihorttiMi  of  (he  towct 
jaw,  oT  which  ■  caarid«nbt«  ponioa  projecti  in  linat  of  the  leelh.  Tbii  eta- 
Dot  proparly  ba  Jasiuwl  ■  chin.  The  inciion  ind  ciufiiilui  do  oot  enM  in  lh« 
towm-)aw  oTthiauiimal:  the  prcjeeliaain  qnMtkak  Uw  part,  which, iaoUirr 
«WM^  ia  aeoDptad  bj  those  tMih . 


CHAPTER  V. 


Digtrauei  hOmuM  JWm  and  Awimah,  i%  MetMn,.pnp9rtiaiu,  md 
somt  itther  pomitt. 


The  beight  of  the  wfaol*  bodjr,  and  the  proponiiMi  of  Hi  mp- 
enl  parts,  >fi>rd  ipiportant  poiiKB  of  conipiuii*n  in  examuung 
tbe  flpMJfiff  iMflreneae  betwen  ibbb  and  iha  moat  anthiopoMW 
pbmu  rim  UB- 

The  differenc«  of  gtature  is  ramariiable.  Of  the  nriag  iilaaga 
or  clumpaDi^a  hitberto  brought  into  Enropei  none  baa  been  more 
than  tbree  feet  high ;  and  rao«t  of  tbem  have  been  Mveral  inchea 
under  tbat  heigbt.  The  indiTidual  brought  to  Englaad  I7  Mr> 
Abel,  and  now  at  Exeter  Change,  u  tbirtj-«ne  inebes.*  Of 
eifbt  seen  hy  C*HrBR,t  none  exceeded  two  feet  and  a  haJf  (Rhyit- 
laod  measure  ;)  from  obaerring  the  state  of  the  teeth,  and  pro- 
gress of  ossification,  and  estimating,  according  to  the  human  mfo- 
ject,  the  additions  which  the  stature  might  be  expected  to  recein, 
he  thinks  that  their  adult  hei^t  ma^  be  set  down  it  four  fe«t  of 
the  same  measure.  F.  Cutibr^  makes  it  considerably  less.  Yet 
Ihey  are  spoken  of,  on  the  faith  of  travellers,  as  being  five  or  six 
fiMt  high,  or  eren  mure :  what  is  said  of  their  erect  gait,  and  miaij 
other  particulars,  is  probably  of  equal  accuracy. 

TvaoN'a  chimpanse  measured  twenty-six  inches  from  tbe  rer' 
fex  to  the  beel.|| 

The  great  length  of  tfaa  upper  limbs,  tbe  predominance  of  tbe 

j  (Buvra;  1  61. 

H  Awt.  li  «  Pfgvtilj  15. 
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forenum  onr  the  apper-«rRi,  the  ahortiKM  of  tbe  Imrer  tinbc, 
Bod  tbe  great  length  of  the  bands  and  feel,  are  other  itrikuig 
charactera  of  the  monkej  kind. 

The  ipan  of  tbe  extended  anna  in  man  equal*  the  height  of 
tbe  bodj  :  it  ia  nearlj  double  that  meaaure  in  the  antbrnp'^flaoT- 
plKNia  monkejrs.  Our  upper  arm  ia  longer  than  tbe  for»«im  hj 
tw  or  three  inches  ;  in  tbe  last  inentioned  animala,  the  fore-arm 
ii  the  longeat.  In  ua,  the  hip-joint  diridea  tbe  body  equallj  ;  the 
lower  extretniljr  ia  leai  than  half  tbe  height  of  the  body  to  mo^ 
ke^ a.  The.  proportion  of  the  hand  and  foot  to  the  bodj  ia  moeh 
greater  in  them  than  in  ua  ;  tbe  ezeeaa  ariaing  from  increoae  in 
the  length  of  the  phalanget  'Dial  all  theae  circumatancea  ara 
Ter^  suitable  to  tbe  climbing  hobiti  of  the  monkey-race,  ia  too  ob- 
noua  to  require  particular  elucidation. 

In  the  following  table,  I  have  arranged  in  parallel  lineathc  di- 
menaiona  of  aome  of  n  iiiBJe  skclclim,  oi'  (he  orang-ulang  mea- 
■urcd  by  Campes,  of  that  described  by  Mr.  Adel,  and  of  Tkbon'b 
cbimpana^  ^— 


Mui.                              Sbnia  Ualjmi. 

SimUTro. 

Inclic..                        Caniper.    Ab«l 

gl.d,.«. 

The  whole  body 

Uncertain,    i 

from  the  ver- 

71      bill  less   Jao-ai   - 

.    .    -       26 

tei  to  tbe  heel 

than          )      ' 

Upper  extremity 

3a      -     -     -     -       24J-25    - 

...      17 

Lower    -    -    - 

39  -    -  -    -     itt  -  la  - 

-    -    -      12 

Humeraa    -    - 

13    -    -    -    -          8}   -  9     - 

-    -    .        6 

Fore-vm  (ulna) 

91    ...    -       9    -   10   { 

Una         S 
Radius     5j 

Hand      -    -    - 

-   8i     -    -     -     -       7  -  C/fl     - 

-    .  -    H 

Thumb     -     •    - 

ii  ,  ,  .  .    II 

,j  .  ,  .  .    ij  ,  .  . 

...      If 

Middle  finger     - 

4J    .    -    -    .      0      .    -    - 

...     2i 

Femur     -    -    - 

20     -    -    -    -       7 

Tibia     -    -     - 

16}     -    -    -    -     7 

Foot     -     -     - 

10}    -    -    -    -     7J-81    - 

.    .    .       5{ 

Middle  toe    -    - 

2J    -    -    .    -     Qj    -    -    - 

.   .   .     U 

in  a  monkey   of  two  feet   two  iucbcB  tbe  humerus  measured 
fenr  and  a  quarter)  the  ulna  five  inchea. 
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Tbe  apper  extremities  of  the  pongb*  of  Borneo  lettcb  to  the 
anklea,  wheo  the  animal  is  erect :  its  ulna,  in  (he  College  Museum, 
is  ISj  inches  long  ;  the  whole  height  certainly  not  exceeding  fire 
feet.  The  man,  whose  gigantic  akeleton  is  preserved  in  the  sane 
place,  was  eight  feet  four  inches  :  the  ulna,  howerer,  is  onlj'  13j 
inches. 

The  upper  limbs  of  the  gibbon  touch  the  ground  when  the  ani- 
mal ia  erect 

Fasaing  over  some  circumstances  of  less  importance,  ordinarily 
enumerated  among  the  disiinctive  characters  of  man,  as  the  lo- 
bules of  tbe  ear,  tbe  tumid  lips,  particularly  the  inferior,  &c.,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  smootbneu  of  the  human  in- 
teguments. "  Dantur,"  says  LiNNE[ia,t  "  alicubi  terrarum,  simis 
minus  quam  homo  pilose :"  but  be  does  not  tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  world  they  are  to  be  found.  The  unanimous  reports  of  all 
travellers,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of  such  animals  exhibited  in 
Europe,  prove  inconlestably  that  tbe  manlike  simis,  whether  the 
orangoutang  of  Borneo,  or  chimpans^  of  Angola,  as  well  as  the 
loag-armed  monkey  or  gibbon,  are  widely  dificrent  from  the  fau- 
meu  subject  in  this  respect.  Altbougli'the  individuals  brought  in- 
to theae  cnuntrios  have  been  under  the  adult  age,  and  generally 
very  sickly,  their  body  has  been  in  all  cases  universally  hairy. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  account?  of  people,  padicularly  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  remarkable  for  their  hairiness ;  but  they 
are  not  completely  satisfactory.  Sfangberq  relate;,  that  he 
found  such  a  race  in  one  of  the  southern  Kurile  islands  (lat.  43" 
S0°)  on  his  return  from  Japan  to  Kamtschatka  4  and  J.  R.  Fobs 


*  Addeiirt,  "  HiM.  Nat.  iei  Singee ;"  Planche  An&t,  2.  %.  C.  Tho  ihort 
deicriptiaii  of  Itda  Bnimil,  which,  ftom  the  enormous  giza  and  Btren^  of  hia 
jaws,  must  ba  extremely  Ibniuilable,  given  bj  Wdrmb  in  tlie  2il  vol.  of  the 
"  Memoin  of  the  Bat&vian  Bocietj  in  Dutclj,"  is  tconiliLted  in  the  wofk  ofAu- 
DEBEBT,  p.  32  and  23.  It  is  tbe  first  and  onlj  deacrtption  we  have  of  the  ani- 
mal, BuFroN,  wbo  had  never  wen  this  creature,  oor  uijr  part  of  it,  givea  the 
name  of  Fongo  to  tlie  oranf-utaog ■ 

1  "  Fauna  Suecica  ;"  PiteC 

t  "  Riisiiwhci  GcBcluchte ;"  T.  111.  p.  171, 


■m  obwrvMl  iadindMl  ummImb  imauatem  m  tke  hlmh  of 
Taniw,  Hdlicollo,  vid  New  Calffdosia.*  Ii  «MK|M>Red  to  tb. 
Mjubvk.  whan  iDqwrinf  eooeerniag  iIm  abnrigmea  of  Suawtni, 
thu  ibara  are  two  wpmam  linag  in  the  wnoda,  with  pMuliar  Imh 
guga :  one.  of  tboM  (eallod  «ruif(-gU||u)  wma  dMcribod  ma  **^$- 
ferjiig  but  liltla  io  the  uae  of  ipeoch  fn^o  ibe  onu^uuag  of  Bat 
aao,  tboir  bodiH  baiageorervd  with  Iouk  faaira.t" 

Tbete  account!  fomiih  no  Mtufactorj  pruof  tbai  anjr  raec^  af 
iD«n  exitta  wiib  a  ikin  diCwaatly  orgaaiaad  or  eonnd  ft«n  wfaat 
wa  an  acquainlod  with.  Th«  amoothoMa  and  nakedneaa  c»r  tha 
humaa  inUganMsU  tbarcfom  ftma  a  aaflMani  diafaoaiic  chaiwi- 
tar  of  o«r  apociaa,  aa  eomparad  to  tbr  mtoakey,  or  aay  other  atmr^ 
Ij  allied  mamniirar'Nu  aoimal :  and  thu  circmiaiatic*,  with  iba 
abience  of  all  fur,  apioei,  briiile*,  die.  and  ibr  want  nf  thoar  nat- 
ural iifliinMTe  wrapon*,  fanga,  talona.  clows,  dec,  juilif^  nain  de- 
nominating the  human  body   na  naturallj   unanned  and  defence- 


•  "  I  olwrrrod  PPTer»I  orihcM  proplc  (Ihp  MsIIjcoIIcm)  who  were  rery  htiij 
tU  nrr.r  the  bodj',  nnt  eioeptiag  tba  bark  -,  ani  ihb  riirnmaUncr  ]  aSao  oheer- 
*mI  in  Tannaand  New  CaleilaDia."  "  ObeerraUi'iia  oa  a  Vojaae  nuiid  tha 
Wnrld,"  p.  Ii43.  That  thia  burituw  ii  oeitber  cotiuoun  to  all  ibr  oatirn  uftlM 
ifhntli  niunirrali^,  nor  even  very  rrequent  or  ivmarkabte  m  accjdenlal  ca»ra, 
may  h«  inferred  rn>m  ita  not  beinj;  at  >ll  rmlirrd  by  Cooa,  who  liuwpnr  de- 
■rHbe*  mimitrly  ihr  pcnoM  of  llipw  islanden.  "  Vnyafe  towaida  the  South 
Pole,  T.  ii,  pp-M.7>Slia 

I  "  HMnry  of  BDDiatrm."  ti.  3.  p,  41,  note. 

'.  Thr  ahtn,  like  othpr  pan*,  ia  aiiSjecl  In  ocraatonal  Tsrietira  of  fiirnutinn. 
ThiU  patrheinrit  are  ■ometimea  thirklj  coTFrod  wllli  hair,  like  that  nn  the 
liead.  Such  accidental  varietie*.  eiayierated  by  rreduliiy  and  fraud.  haTC 
Riven  oMaaiOD  to  reporta  of  perenna  hariu  tti^f  like  antinala.  Bvr'Foa, 
("  «ii[>pleinrnt.*'  v.  4.  p.  5TI.)  Wi  larii.  ("  Koamolo^iarbe  I'nIerliaDltunpeD,'' 
(riirl :),)  and  LiTtTEa,  (■'  Pbyaioff.  Ftafpn."  part  4,  p.  lie).)  haie  firaa  lixiuae 
and  dcarription*  of  A.  M.  Hinnis,  a  woman  of  Triera,  laid  to  have  the  akin 
of  a  deer,  and  Kbuwn  in  many  parta  of  Eampe.  SciKMHiMiiaa  aaw  tliu  par- 
ano,  and  ruund  tlie  peculiarity  to  conaiat  of  ntunetnoa  and  larRa  elenlioui  of 
the  akin,  rnvpred  by  thick  and  ilrnng  haira.  Thsy  wero  of  the  nalore  of  the 
moWoRrnaCBn  on  the  ftce  of  vrrr  lair  persina.  and  eenoiany  fiiving  origin  to 
hair*.  He  could  nnl  diacorer  a  ainelc  hair  reeembllDl  that  of  a  deer.  "  Boa- 
rhreibimg  einiger  MiaagebwteB,"  p,  34. 
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less.    The  deficienoj  is  amply  made  up  bj  the  internal  facultieg, 
and  the  arts  to  whkh  thej  giTe  rise. 

While  man  is  remarkable  fflr  the  smoothneas  of  his  skin  on  the 
whole,  some  parts  are  eren  more  corered  with  hair  than  in  ani- 
mals ;  as,  for  example,  the  piibes  and  exiUa,  which  the  aneienta 
eonseqoentlj  regarded  as  peculiar  characters  of  man. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  anthropo-mc»rphoas  simie,  it  must 
be  noticed  farther,  that  one  species  (satyms)  has  no  nail  on  the 
thumb  of  the  hind  hand;  and  the  other  (troglodytes,)  according 
to  Ttson,  has  thirteen  ribs.  Both  of  them  have  a  sacrum  con^ 
posed  of  three  pieces  only,  instead  of  fire,  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. One  at  least  (satyrus)  has  one  or  two  large  membranous 
pouches  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  under  the  platysma  myoides, 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  between  the  cm 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  capable  of  distention  and  eva- 
coation  at  the  will  of  the  animal.*  It  has  no  ligamentum  teres 
in  the  hip-joiot.f  It  has  a  membranous  canal  running  along  the 
spermatic  cord  from  the  abdomen  to  the  tnnica  yiginalis,|  as 
other  monkeys  and  quadrupeds  have;  bat  this  does  not  exist  .in 
the  ehimpans6.||     The  roof  the  mouth  is  nearly  black. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  the  differences  only  which  have  been 
just  enumerated,  withont  any  others,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
establish  the  distinction  of  species ;  that  no  example  can  be  ad- 
duced of  animals  deviatilig  so  far  from  the  original  model  of  their 
structure  as  to  exhibit  varieties  like  those  just  enumerated ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  differences  in  question  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  referring  the  animals  to  species  originally  distinct. 

There  are  some  points,  in  which  man  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  animals.  The  approximation  of  the  two 
eyeB  is  not  peculiar  ;  they  are  much  nearer  together  in  the  simia. 


•  Caitpkr  in  Pkilot.  Trana.  v.  69,  p.  139.  (Euvreg :  t.  i.  De  VOrang,  ch. 
ii.  pi.  ii.  fig.  9  and  10.  To  the  passage  of  the  air  in  expiration  into  these  poaches 
Caufsk  ascribes  the  want  of  power  of  the  orang-utaag  to  produce  articulated 
sounds. 

t  Cahpvr,  (Euvrts^  i.  153. 

X  Ibid.  109. 

II  TrsoN,  p.  82. 


IM 

UmyvOmt  t 
bBve  cilia  in  boch  oyelid* ;  thn  ii  tha  o 

Althoogti  tba  proauBent  Doae,  u  *  suikiag  ehaneter  of  tbafan^ 
Ban  faee*  paiticularif  ia  compahMM  with  tba  moakeja,  wboia 
Tftry  nanM  (limia,  frooi  nmiu)  is  darirad  from  ibe  flataeaa  of  thia 
part,  there  ia  aipaciescaneiilnwbly  MU-paning  man  ia  iheleagth 
of  this  featnre ;— 4h«  loag-noMd  moakej,  a.  roelrala,  or  naMU*.* 

The  exumal  ear*  aro  aoi  ineap^e  of  sKKion  in  all  men ;  wir 
are  they  moveable  in  all  other  mammalia  :  ia  the  aaiealera,  for 
example. 

Hanj  quadnunana  hare  an  organ  of  touch,  and  urulat  ae  veil 
«•  man. 

Again  there  are  lonie  part*,  which  man  alone,  or  with  a  few 
other  mammalia,  doei  not  poMeM.  Hoit  of  theee,  which  are 
found  chieflj  in  the  domesticated  kinds,  were  formerly  aitribiiicd 
to  man,  when  human  diMectioni,  from  want  of  opjKirtiuiilies, 
were  uncommon. 

The  panicului  camoaus,  or  thin  subcutaneous  stratum  nf  mus- 
cular fibres  covering  the  vontral  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tnink  im- 
medinieiy  under  the  dtin,— described  by  Ualkn  and  his  follow- 
ers, aodereo  by  Vcsalids,  the  great  restorer  of  nnalnmy  and  eX- 
poser  of  Galen's  errors,  as  a  part  of  the  human  body,— does  not 
exist  in  man,  nor,  according  to  Ttson,  in  the  rhimpani)^.  It  is 
found  in  the  monkeys. 

The  rete  mirabile  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  included  by  Galxn 
among  the  pans  of  the  human  body,  was  shown  by  Vcsalics  not 
to  belong  to  the  human  structure. 

The  seventh  or  suspensory  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  found 
in  the  four>footed  mammalia,  is  not  seen  in  man,  as  Faixopiis 
observed ;  neither  is  the  alantois  or  membrana  nictitans. 


■  h,:rro^.Hul.da<tMMdri^iu;S>^em.l.n\.Ub.n,l2.  The  Kninul 
is  alio  figured  b;  BLuaiKiiCH.  AbiUdungrn  ;  No.  13  ;  ud  b;  Peiiiakt,  Hu- 
lonf  tf  quadmprdt,  r.  3,  p.  339,  pi.  104  uid  105,  under  the  Dune  of  proboscis 
tDonkej.  The  novtrili  of  Ihu  proboacia  do  not  terminate,  aa  in  man.  close  to 
the  upper  lip  ;  but  at  the  eitremitj  oT  the  pronuDence :  and  the  il 
albsr  reipecta  differs  eaaeotiaUy  from  that  of  the  hnman  noa 
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That  man  has  neither  the  ligBmeDtuw  nuchn  nor  the  intennax- 
illarj  bone,  has  been  already  explained.  The  foramen  incisiTuin 
is  common  to  the  human  species  with  quadruped* :  it  is  small  and 
sin^e  in  the  former;  double  and  of  considerable  size  in  the  lat- 
ter. 

There  are  a  few  other  parts,  not  found  in  many  animals,  and 
sometimes  erroneoualj'  ascribed  to  man ;  such  as  the  pancreas 
Aiellii,  hepatico^ystic  ducts,  corpus  Uighmori,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Diftraua  in  (Ac  Sruawre  of  tome  IiUtrnal  Orgtau. 


we  reel,  [iprcrive,  jutl|;<!,  tliiok,  reaioD — ilw  org)U)  or  organs  cid- 
neclirig  us  with  ibe  eifenial  world,  axxA  executing  (he  moral  aiid 
inTellectual  deptuiment  inniir  economj — cUim  our  6rBt  atleniton. 
In  Hpite  of  metaphyaicnl  mibtletjr,  of  all  the  chimeru  and  fanciea 
abiiur  immaterial  aKCoeiet,  ethereal  fluida,  and  tbc  like,  and  all 
the  real  or  {treteadcd  alanna  to  carefullj'  connected  with  thi«  aub- 
jert.  tlie  iniih,  that  the  pbenomeua  of  mind  are  to  be  regarded 
pl)*«ii)lngiciilly  merelj  a*  the  functions  of  tbc  organic  apparaiui 
coiitiiincil  in  the  head,  is  proved  by  lucb  overwhelming  evidence, 
ihai  iilii  xologiMB  and  zoologiats  have  been  led,  almost  in  spile  of 
ihcntM-lvLi.  to  dhow  their  belief  in  it,  by  the  great  attention  they 
hove  paid  to  this  part. 

The  vant  ■uiteriority  of  man  over  all  other  animals  in  the  fac- 
ultioR  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  truly  considered  as  a  generic 
distinction  of  the  human  mibjrct— in  mj  opinion  amore  uncquiv- 
ocal  and  important  one  than  many  of  ihoM,  in  compliance  with 
which  diversity  of  genus  and  species  is  established  in  the  ani- 
mal kincdom— led  physiologists  at  a  very  early  period  to  seek 
for  some  correspondiiig  difference  in  the  brains  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. 

It  baa  bMn  osMrted,  from  remote  times,  that  the  brain  of  nian 
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it  larger  thui  that  o(  any  uumal :  and  I  know  no  exception  to 
this  a»erlioo  of  Abibtotls  and  Flinv,  beaides  the  elephant ; 
nnlen  the  larger  cetacea  ahoiild  be  aa  well  supplied  with  brain, 
in  proportion  to  their  aize,  aa  the  smaller,  Certainly,  all  the 
larger  animals,  with  whicb  we  are  more  Commonly  acquainted, 
have  braina  abaolutelj  smaller,  and  considerably  so,  than  that  of 
man.  This,  indeed,  may  be  euilj'  shvnn  by  a  comparison  of 
skulls ;  bj  contrasting  the  compressed,  narrow,  elongated  crania 
of  brutes,  hidden  behind  their  enormous  jaws  and  face,  with  th« 
length,  breadth,  and  ample  vault  of  the  human  "  cerebri  taber- 
naculum,"*  whose  capacious  globular  expanse  aurmounts  and 
oovets  the  inconaiderable  receptacles  of  the  aenaea  and  alimenta- 
ry apparatua. 

In  later  times  the  aubject  has  been  inreatigated  in  a  different 
way — by  comparing  the  proportion  which  the  mase  of  the  brains 
bears  to  the  whole  body.  The  result  of  thia  comparison  in  the 
more  common  and  domestic  animals  was  deemed  so  satisfactory, 
that,  without  prosecuting  the  inquiry  further,  a  general  proposi- 
(ion  was  laid  down,  that  man  has  the  largest  Invin  in  proportion 
to  his  body.  More  modem  physiologists,  however,  in  following 
up  this  comparative  view  in  a  great  number  of  animals,  have  been 
considerably  perplexed  at  discoveriog  many  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral position.  They  found  that  several  mammalia,  aa  the  dol- 
phin, aeala,  some  quadnimana,  and  some  animals  of  tbe  mouae 
kind,  equal  tbe  human  subject,  and  that  some  small  birds  even 
exceed  him  in  this  reepect-t 

As  these  latter  obaerraiions  entirely  overturned  the  conclusion 
which  had  been  before  generally  admitted,  Sobhiubin«  has  fiir- 


t  It  «a]uii>t  b«  a  vei7  ntia&ctory  mode  of  proceeding  U>  eompare  llie  body, 
of  which  tha  weight  TuiM  so  coQBdar&bly,  according  to  illiws,  emsoiatiM), 
or  cmboapoint,  with  tha  brain,  which  ia  ^Seetsd  by  none  of  theaa  cireoni- 
■tancM,  and  aesmi  to  remain  conatantly  tha  nme.  Thai  in  the  cat,  tha 
weight  of  the  brain,  compared  to  that  of  the  body,  haa  beeif  ataled  ai  1  to  166, 
by  one  anatomiat ;  as  1  to  8S  by  another :  that  of  tha  dog  aa  1  to  306, 1  to  47, 
&c.  Tbe  bUoniog  omnben,  taken  principally  thim  Hallib  (EUmaU. 
Pby$ioL  Jib.  I.  MCt.  1.)  and  CsviBA  (Ufotu  i'.aiiat.  Camp.  Le^-  is.  «t,  5,)  will 


aUktd  M  Willi  aaotlHr  pain  of  emMpwimi  \  m.  tiMt  of  th»  rft> 
lio.  whieb  tho  laMi  of  tfat  brain  bwra  to  tbe  balk  of  Uw  buvot 
■fiMBg  tnm  it.  Let  ■■  dinik  the  brain  into  iwn  parti ;  Am 
which  ii  iMUMdiMelj  eonaaewd  with  MnM»i«l  extrmnitiea  of  tba 
MTTM,  which  raeaifM  their  imprenioni,  and  ia  thereftre  derated 
tothoM  cmnaMB  wmms  and  parpoaea  which  we  partake  with 
Tha  aacond  divjiion  will  ioclode  the  raat  of  the  bnon, 
h  maj  bt  eoiuidared  aa  tl>e  aeai  of  the  mental  phasomaiia. 


Aom  that,  in  the  proportionate  maw  of  hii  brain, man  ii  mrpasa- 
•d  enlf  by  a  few  unall,  slender,  and  lean  animala. 

Child  of  G  yeart,  Sib.  38^  dr.  or  ,^^— H&llu. 

Adult,  fy.  IlALUCa.    From  3  lb.  3}ox.to3lb.${oz.    Sokh- 

MBniNO. 

OrtmgS' 

Chimpana^,  of  2G  inrliea  in  height,  II  oz.  'l  ilr-  Ttsok.  A 
proportion  equal  to  the  human. 

Gibbon  (S.  Lar.)  ^. 

Saptgont,  or  American  mo  nkeyi  willi  prclKnsilc  tails. 

Saimiri  (8.  Miurea,)  ^  ;  Sai  (S.  cai>ucina,}  ^  ;  Ouistili  (S.  jac- 
ehna.)  A- 

Coaita  (fl.  pnniacni,)  ^. 

Aptt. — Holbrouc  (S.  faunus,)  ^i  foHiIricbe  (S.  sebtra,)  and 
Pataa  (1.  rubra,)  ^ ;  8.  mono,  ^  ;  Hangabey  (S.  ftiliganosa,) 

A- 

Safiwnu,— Macaque,  (8.  cynomologus,)  A  =  Magot,  (8.  aylra- 
<">■.)  T^i  •  ^^nM.  Baboon,  <S.  iphynz.)  ^Ji- 

/•oaan.— Hoeoco,  (L.  eatta,)  ^  ;  Vari,  (L.  macaco,)  ^^. 

Bat,  (V.noctnla,)  ^j    Mole,^;  Bear.EJs;  Hedgehog,  yj^ 

Foi,  ^ ;  Wolf,  ^ ;  Martin,  ,^ ;  Ferret,  ^ic 

BcBTer,  y(„ ;  Hare,  y^, ;  Rabbit,  -jjo — ^ij  i  Waler-rat,  ^^^. 

Bat,  ^ ;  Houae,  A  t  Field-mou«e,  ^. 

Wild  Boar,  ^;   DonMnic,  yfy— ff,;    Elephant,   ^ja  7  or 

10  lb. 
Stag,^;  Hoebiick{yoong)AJ  Sheep,  jtr—rir  i  0».  ria 
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In  proponiaii,  tb«o,  u  any  anima]  posMaaea  a  larger  than  of 
tbe  Isnor  and  more  noble  part, — that  is,  in  proportion  aa  the  or- 
gan of  refteetion  exceeds  that  of  the  eztenial  aensea, — may  we 
expect  to  find  ibe  powers  of  the  mind  more  diTeraified  and  more 
fiilly  devebiped.  In  thia  pmnt  of  view  man  is  decidedly  pr»«m- 
in«it :  althoogb  in  his  senaea  and  common  animal  properties  be 
holds  only  a  middle  rank,  here  he  surpasses  all  other  animals  that 
have  been  hitherto  investigated  :  be  is  the  first  of  living  beings- 
"  AU  the  eimitD,"  says  this  accomplished  anatomist,  "  for  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  speeimens  of  the  four  principal 
divisions,  come  after  bim ;  for  althouKb  the  proportion  of  tbair 
brain  to  the  body,  particularly  in  the  small  species  with  prehen- 
sile tails,  is  equal  to  that  of  man,  (heir  very  laige  eyes,  aars, 
tongue,  and  jaws,  require  a  much  larger  mass  of  brain  than  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  human  subject ;  and  if  you  remove 
this,  the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  much  diminished.* 

"  Animals  of  various  kinds  seem  to  me  to  possess  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  this  superabundant  portion  of  brain,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  sagacity  and  docility.  Tbe  largest 
brain  of  a  horse,  which  I  possess,  weighs  one  pound  seven 
onnces ;  the  smallest  human  brain  that  I  hawe  met  with  in  an 


Calf,  y^ff ;  Horse,  jij,,  ths !  A'",  rif 

Dolphin  (delphinus  delphis,)  fy,  ^,  A.  t^!  Poipmse  (D. 
Phocseoa,)  -fy. 

Bird!!.— Eagle,  ^ht !  Falcon.  tJ^  ;  Goose,  jj,  (Halleb  ;) 
Duck  ^ ;  Cock,  gV ;  Blackbird,  ^ ;  Redbreast,  ^^  i  Chaf- 
finch, gi^i  A  Friogilla,  carefully  weighed  and  examined  by 
Hali-er,  ^  ;  Sparrow,  ^  ;  Canary  bird,  ■^. 

Rqtfiks. — Turtle,  nWi  Tortoise,  ^^  ;  Colnber-natrix.Y^; 
Frog.Tfs- 

Fishes.— Shark,  y^ ;  Dog-fish,  xaVr !  P'^^'  tVite  i  C"»rp, 
^hs■ 

'  BLuaiHsacR  Iibb  Tigured  tiin  hrain  or  tho  riUi«d-fl<ne  baboon  or  muidTil] 
(papia  DiiiiDoii)  in  the  two  first  ediliona  of  hit  work  Dc  Gm.  Hum.  Var.  Jfnl. 
lab.  1.  fig.  1.  The  devUtion  from  tho  human  chancier  in  thomioorthcnetvfs 
it  verj  itiiking. 


m4  ikM  wUb  aOO  ■  braia  of  ooljr  fire  dnnu.  To  tbs  latter  va 
m^  lo  aKiiba  tha  lamer  bmin,  and  a  nun  anpla  capacity  of 
n^Maring  the  impmncHu  nwda  oa  ^ha  organ  of  TMJofc  Fort 
■■i«iBK  OOT  draai  of  aaeaphaloii  to  100  fibrila,  iha  tnaia,  wluch 
b  ^aolatalj'  tha  lean,  will  bare  an  oi*rtplBi  of  Ivo  draau,  while 
Iba  largar  bu  onlj'  oim.  TIiu  ibe  eye.  whkh  is  Hipplied  with  a 
doable  qoaatitj  of  fibril*,  may  be  a  mors  perfect  oi^n  of  tenae, 
will  be  readily  admitted :  but  that  poiol  ia  aot  connected  with  tlie 
pnaaat  qaeetion."* 

ladapeadeatl/  of  weixht  nod  hzc.  SoaMMBaiNO  abMrted  fif 
lean  viaiUe  meterial  anatumical  differencn  between  the  brain  of 
Am  eotomoB  tail4eM  ape  end  that  of  man-t 

It  muet  ha  ackaowladged,  that  the  ioquiries  into  the  relatira 
waight  of  ibe  brain  aod  the  body,  and  the  compahson  between 
(be  fomier  and  ibe  oarrci  connected  with  it,  hare  not  yet  afford- 
ed any  preciae  and  clear  iDformatioa  reepecting  the  diffprencea 
between  man  and  animals,  nnr  on  the  grounda  of  the  infinitely 
Tarioua  facoltiei  thai  diatiuguiah  different  animala.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  that  theae  mnttera  will  receive  any  clear  eln- 
eidatioD,  while  we  continue  to  ignorant  as  at  preicnt  of  the  fiinc- 
Uona  executed  by  the  different  paru  of  the  eocephaloti. 


■  V^r  iU  KtrfHiAa  FarMUf^mk*!  iuXtgtr*  rtm  Oampatn  p. 
a    67. 

SMalnlbadiMrtetieBartbBMBM  aiitbor  At  Ban  EM^iah;  iM  I.  Q. 
CasL  Ofo.  Xmral.  *i  Omt.  Cmmptntm,  p.  17 ;  TwnoaL  ad  Vbdr.  178B ;  or 


I  VittT  iit  KgTf.  Vtnth.  p.  T7,  a 
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The  buis  of  the  posiiian  bo  much  insisted  od  by  9oBHHKRiif« 
is  an  aasumptioD  that  a  certaio  bulk  uf  nerve  requires  always  th« 
same  proportion  of  brain  for  the  execution  of  its  office — u  datum 
hy  no  means  self-evident.  The  comparison  of  the  nerves  to  Itie 
brain  in  general  is  not  satisfactory  ;  we  should  wish  to  know  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  an  important  point ;  as  must  i^ 
the  nerves  are  immediately  connected  with  it,  lew  with  tfaa  cere- 
brum, and  none  with  the  cerebellum,  properly  so  called. 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  humaa  brain  is  the  prodi- 
gious developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  to  which  no  ani- 
mal, whatever  ratio  its  whole  encephalon  may  bear  to  its  body, 
affords  any  parallel.* 

It  is  also  the  most  perfect  in  the  number  and  developement  of 
its  parts ;  none  being  found  in  any  animal,  which  man  has  not ; 
while  several  of'those  found  in  man  are  either  reduced  in  size,  or 
deficient,  in  vanous  animals.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  by 
taking  away,  diminishing,  or  changing  proportions,  you  miglit 
form,  from  the  human  brain,  that  of  any  animal ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  in  none  from  which  you  could  in  like  manner  con- 
struct the  brain  of  man. 

Itapproachesthe  mostnearly  to  the  spherical  figure.  That  the 
nerves  are  the  smallest  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out ;  the  brain  diminishes,  and  the  nerves  increase 
from  man  downwards,  in  the  fetus  and  child  the  nerves  are  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  the  adult. 

The  assertion  that  it  has  the  largest  cerebrum  iu  proportion  to 
the  ccrebellumt  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  correct.  It  has,  how- 
ever, the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the  medulla  oblongata 


*  Od  this  pout,  I  ■.pprehend,  from  tbe  fbUowing  ptnaga,  that  the  Wihibh 
tgrae  with  what  is  slated  in  the  text ;  "  Homiiu  pro  rstione  longe  plus  nuns 
cerebri  iaame,  qnam  msiniiisUbas,  ave  iUsin  maaam  cerebri  psjtem,  qus  id 
intettote  eerebro  Mtaa,  peculitritsi  &niuUai,  siva  individou  purtes  uobit,  in 
hoidine  pro  rations  majoraaieiM,qauD  inmsDrunaJibiis." — DtpewUiori  Stnut. 
Ctrtbri  Homait  et  Bratorum,  p.  359. 

i  Tlie  loUowiiig  numboTi  indicate  the  comparativo  ireighti  of  the  cerebnUD 
iind  cereboUum : — 

Man  -  .  1—0         11         Beavct       •  '  1—3 

aumiri      '  l-U        Q        R■^  ^.  i>^^ 


iba  dolphin. 
It  ha*  Um  dMpMi  ud  moit  ■ 


or  IMIIMIII    tncCTDU. 

tkt  BBfU  ami  iDdeed  ■ingsUr  czMptim  of 


MTCMU  ooDfoliitioiu,  appanntlf 


m  BOD»«)iwiM»  of  hi  HI*,  u  Um  purpoM  of  tbii  »tnictun  Menu 
to  bo  Ihu  of  itfardiBC  m  man  cxuomto  aurfkce  for  ibo  kppiic*- 
tioa  of  ibi  fHcnlar  nMmbrmiM,  tfao  pio  motor.    Tbe  coofolutiou 


thoro  oro  iknm  io  tbe  rodsotia ;  none  in  very  Huoll  brain*. 

It  hat  tbe  graoteat  quontitf  of  modullot?  mbatonco  in  propor- 
tioa  to  ibe  eoriieol.  In  tbe  fetni,  tbe  cortical  is  miich  mora  abun- 
dHtthaniiiibeadulU 


8.  Mans 

Do« 
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The  Wenzelo,  whoK  accuracy  teemi  to  deRcnre  itic  greuu-M 
cuofideDce,  rcprcMiit  gome  of  tlietc  proportiuns  difTerciilly.  TUcy 
hoTO  found  tUo  cerebrum,  cuinpnrcd  l»  tlie  ccrcbcllutn,  to  be  in  a 
mso,  a*  6^—S^  to  I  ;  in  ilic  liursc,  4^  to  I  ;  con*,  a^H  lu 
1  >  dog,  6^  to  1 ;  cat,  4-^  to  I ;  uinlc  3j  to  1 ;  mouse,  tijf  to  I. 
Lib.  cil.  lab.  iv. 

*  The  breadth  oftbe  nwdulU  obtongalu  bclund  Uic  puiu  Vuiolii,  cuupaied 
Io  the  greatpA  breidtli  oriho  brain,  i«, 
In  Man,  u      -    -    ■    •     1—7  I'ic  Ti— 7 

Bimw  (Inica  (Bon-  | 

net  Chinoi*  f      '"* 

8.  Cf  Doinulogui  -    -    I — 't 
D..J.      ,    -      C_i1ot;*~« 

C«i       fr— 22 

Rabbit        -    -    3_^;_i_i 
la  the  UttM  tnimil.  the  breadth  of  Iho  brain  in  twice 
lim.  nf  which  there  ii  no  othi^r  in^lnnn-  in  tbi'  animal  1 
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iti  length  ; — a  pmpor- 
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SouMuiNo  has  ibown  that  that  cnrions  stracture,  th«  umAj 
or  earthy  matter  of  the  pineal  gland  (acerrulus  pineal i b)  belonga 
to  tbo  healthy  natural  state  of  the  hotnaa  brain,  being  found 
from  the  fourteentb  year ;  and  that  it  is  almost  confined  to  man.* 
He  found  it,  however,  once  in  the  fallow-deer  (cerma  dama;} 
and  HALACARNst  met  with  it  in  the  goat.  An  instance  communi- 
cated by  CALnAMi,  of  an  old  man  in  whose  hrain  tt  was  deficient, 
is  regarded  by  Blvmknbach}  as  a  rare  anomaly  of  slnicture-|| 


*  D»Lt^>filluvalprv]>evtt  intra  OIsiiAiIam  Pnualnn  nti*;  Hogimt.  1785. 
t  &tt^alMomia  talain  (iuadntpedi,  p.  31. 

i  DeO.  U.  Var.  Xul.  p.  44.  Fram  the  verj  Accar&te  renarcbei  of  the 
WkHiSLi,  it  appean  tlul  a  de&cwney  of  the  ACmvuloi  i«  not  so  im&Bqaent 
Ai  liAA  bean  Taptesenlad  bj  Sokkhebiro  ;  And  tbey  fbund,  oo  the  other  bAod, 
that  the  Utter  excellent  uutomiit  has  not  heen  correct  in  fixing  the  (burteenth 
JBAC  M  tbe  daU  of  its  aarliAM  appeanmce  :  tbey  have  met  with  it  from  the 
age  of  laven.  They  mention  aix  instancaa,  in  which  the  acermliu  did  not  ez- 
Ht.  Dt  ptmHan  Structure  Cerebri  Homiiu*  it  Bfntomm,  Tubings,  fbl.  1819, 
p.  316. 

II  The  human  ancepliAlon  undeigoea  connderable  change!  after  bilib,  in  its 
entire  ntaaa,  in  the  proportiona  of  its  parta,  and  in  the  texture  and  consistency 
of  its  substance.  The  gradoal  eTotation  of  the  mflnul  tallies  correaponda 
to  theae  alterations ;  wUch,  indeed,  accord  with  the  alow  developement  of  the 
human  fiame  in  other  reipeets.  Tbe  Wiitiils  hare  aSorded  accurate  inlbr- 
loation  on  some  points.  In  an  embryo  of  fire  months  they  fbond  a  brain  of 
720  jfraioa;  cerebram  of  683;  CMebellnm  of  37,  which  ia  a  ratio  of  the  fa* 
nertctbeUtter  asl8^  tol:  at  eight  month*  the  Dumber*  were  49G0, 4610, 
350,  area  ISj/Vtol:  At  the  time  of  birth,  as  6150,  5700, 450,  cs  139  to  1: 
■t  three  years,  15,340, 13,380, 1860,  or  7^^  to  1 :  at  fire  jeais,  30,250, 17,760, 
3490,  or  "JH  to  1 :  From  fiAeen  to  eightj^igbt  the  higheat  numbers  occor- 
red  in  A  youth  of  tbe  former  Age ;  tboy  were  34,490,  31,720, 3700,  oi  Oris  to 
1.    Tab.  3. 

BoBMKiRnro  observes,  in  the  expIaiiAtion  of  his  beautifhl  tahila  biutai  m- 
etfkaU,  p.  13,  thst  tbe  bnmAn  bisin  hss  resched  its  fiill  developemeut  at  three 
year*  of  age :  tbe  TVehiili  afBrni  that  ttus  i*  not  the  case  tifl  seven,  when, 
they  observe,  "  cerebrum  hominij  et  quoad  totum  et  quoad  ungnlas  parte*  Ab- 
solutnm  esse  videtur."  p.  347.  If  tbe  perfect  stste  of  the  brain  be  conddered 
to  include  the  propottionata  developement  of  part*,  tbe  entire  siie  And  weight, 
the  conoatenee  and  cohea<ni  of  the  mass,  snd  ths  stste  of  vascdIat  supply 
eharacteriiing  the  adult,  we  most  fix  as  its  era  A  much  latsr  period  tbso  the 
seventh  ysar.  I  apprehend  that  the  brain  of  animals  will  be  fbond  nearly  per- 
fect in  it*  organiiation  at  the  time  of  birth ;  and,  comequeutly,  that  a  comparr- 
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The  p^'iffn  of  Uw  baart  in  biped  man  diflen  from  tliat  whicb 
il  htridi  io  i]iwdnipedB.  It*  oUique  direciioo  lo  the  left  nde,  iu 
flat  Hirfaca  raMing  on  tbo  diaphngm,  and  the  firm  attachment  of 
iu  Hrtiiu  membrane  to  ibe  tendinoui  centre  of  ihal  muacle,  pra- 
aanli  in  tbe  former,  ■  contrail  lo  ill  ilraight  utualion  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cheat,  to  its  wpport  on  the  aternum,  and  lo  the  want  of 
attaebment  between  tbe  pericardium  and  the  miucle,  which  are 
«VMi  ■eparated  bj  a  diilioct  intcrral  in  tlic  latter;  a  conMrast 
Miilj  explained  by  the  ditTerencei  in  tlic  form  of  the  thorax,  and 
in  iba  reipectiTe  attitude!  in  the  two  caaoa.  The  oranp  (S.  aa- 
ljT«a,  trogludytei,  and  giblmn)  have  it  placed  u  in  man,  ajid  ihe 
parioardium  attached  to  the  diaphragm.  In  otiier  aimiar  tbe  apex 
only  i*  a  liltte  ioclmed  to  the  left,  and  toucbea  the  muicle. 

The  curvature  of  the  ■acnim  and  og  coccjgi*  give*  riae  to  the 
paeuliar  aituation  and  direction  of  tbe  Rexual  organr,  and  partieu- 
lariy  uf  tbe  va^iou  in  the  huiuan  funinli^  As  lhc«e  hiincs  arc  ex- 
landed  in  thf  name  slraixht  hue  triih  the  sjimc  in  all  other  mnm- 
malia,  the  cniml  of  ilic  vagina  folUiWB  ilie  nxii  of  the  ]>elfi*,  lic^ 
nearly  parallel  to  ihe  s|iiuc,  nml  hn«  il$  cxieruni  urificc  ilirccted 
downwards  or  backwards  :  the  oritice  ofthe  urethra  opens  into 
tbe  vagina  ilHelf.  These  arranj;pmcut«  fully  explain  to  us  why 
bnitci  discharge  their  urine  bcliind,  why  ihey  copulate  back- 
ward*, end  why  pariuritinn  in  *ii  easy  uiih  iliem. 

In  these  points  of  structure  the  mimkf.v  kind  agree  with  the 
mammalia  in  general,  and  dilTcr  fmni  man.  The  axis  of  the 
ragina  is  directed  downwards  iu  them;  the  utine  is  discharged 
witliin  it  (Mch  at  lean  Bli'UEMIACH*  found  to  lie  the  case  in  the 


mini  of  viaw  irill  cliK-liwF  ■  rpnutkmblr  pnint 
le  inojullsry  rtri*  of  Ihi*  fonrth  vrnlrklf  are 
not  ■nin  at  hirtli :  their  ippraruico  in  tlic  linil  year,  uui  that  or'  ttir  scorru- 
losinlhe  MTpnth,  >ro  ngKnleiJIi;  iIh<  WruxFi.s  u  (rvat  preolkrilin  of  ihc 
hniiua  brain,  ■incetlist  of  the  insmmaiis  (■iliibtls  no  auch  ileTelo|irmeiit  of 
new  put!  after  birth,  f^p.  !I7.  Tbia  acenii  lo  mc  ■  cmlinMi  and  inadcqnal* 
viaw  of  ■  point,  whicli,  in  ita  full  extenl.  ia  uf  (rpal  importance, 

*  Of  a.  H.  far.  A'af.  Ivct.  i.  }  T.  The  urethra  doea  not,  hawcToi,  open 
withio  the  TSipn*  in  tbe  onnf-utanf.  CAHrm  mentkina  thai  the  nympha-  of 
this  aiiimal  wera  "  codudb  rciiniea  cnnmble,"  and  that  the  nrethr*  ofieiiBd  be- 
low tbeo.    (Envru,  i.  108. 
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papio  maimon  and  the  simia  cjnomolgus,)  and  they  are,  conse^ 
quently,  retro-mingent  and  retro-copulant. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  had  opportunities  of  obserring  :he  procesi, 
informs  us  that  ''  monkeys  always  copulate  backwards :  this  is 
performed  sometimes  when  the  female  is  standing  on  all  fours ; 
and  at  other  times  the  male  brings  her  between  his  thighs  when  he 
is  sitting,  holding  her  with  his  fore-paws.'** 

Dr.  FftORiEP,  of  Weimar,  late  physician  to  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  informed  me  that  he  had  often  seen  monkeys  copulate 
in  the  extensive  menagerie  of  that  monarch  ;  and  that  they  per- 
formed the  process  backwards ;  the  male  supporting  himself  by 
the  feet  on  the  calves  of  the  female,  so  that  he  did  not  touch  the 
ground. 

The  incurvation  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  turns  the  human 
vagina  forwards,  so  that  its  axis  cuts  that  of  the  pelvis  nearly  at 
right  angles,  and  its  anterior  opening  is  turned  forwards:  the 
urethra  opens  on  its  upper  and  front  edge,  not  at  all  within  the 
canal.  Hence  the  human  female  differs  from  all  other  mamma- 
liat  in  not  being  retro-mingent  and  retro-copulant ;  hence,  too,  al- 
though many  inconveniences  to  which  she  would  have  been  other- 
wise exposed,  particularly  during  pregnancy,  are  obviated,  par- 


According  to  CunxR,  the  ftmale  urethra  alwayB  opens  at  the  eztenud  ori- 
fice of  the  vagina,  and  therefore  holds  the  same  situation,  in  respect  to  this  ca- 
nal, in  all  animals.  The  canal  exterior  to  this  termination  of  the  urethra  he 
calls  mdva.  It  is  a  simple  entrance  of  little  depth  in  the  human  subject ;  rath- 
er larger  in  the  baboons ;  equal  in  length  to  the  vagina  itself  in  some  other 
monkeys,  as  the  sapajous ;  or  even  superior,  as  in  the  bear.  Leg.  d'AuU.  Comp, 
V.  128. 

On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  orang-utang 
(two  inches  in  an  animal  of  little  more  than  two  feet,  which  is  equal  te  ite 
greatest  depth  in  the  tallest  woman,)the  urethra  of  the  orang-utang  is  even 
longer  than  that  of  the  human  fbmale.    Camfer,  ut  supra,  p.  107. 

*  Animal  Economy f  p.  136. 

t  Probably  the  cetacea  may  form  an  exception  to  this  statement.  Our  at- 
tention, however,  is  hardly  extended  to  them  in  this  comparison  of  man  and 
animals.  According  to  the  representation  of  Stxlleii,  the  manati  and  the  ur« 
sine  seal  (sea-cow  and  sea-bear)  copulate  in  the  human  method.  JVov.  Cotmn^i 
Acad.  Sdciu.  P§trop,  v.  ii.  pp.  335  uid  354. 
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lurilion  U  raodond  noch  man  dilSculi,  and  a  phyncal  raaaoti  ■■ 
founil  fur  that  doom  tinder  which  iha  labors,  of  faringuig  forth 
children  id  mhtow  aad  in  pain. 

Altbiiugh  It  eafloai  b*  doomed  an  inlemal  organ,  thi«  m«du  Ibe 
filtMt  place  for  owiitiuaiiiK  tbe  bymeo,  an  inlcreating  pan  of  tbo 
female  Mnicture  in  inaaj  rupecis,  and  therefore  mura  noticed 
and  iitfeitigated  than  lo  ■mall  a  fold  of  tkin  would  ha*e  Memed 
to  deMrra.  The  genaral  opinion  of  iti  non-eziatence  in  the  other 
mammalia  beaidei  man,  and  the  cireumManca  of  ita  being  found 
is  women  only  at  a  pttrticular  period  of  life,  and  even  then  not 
luiirersaUy,  bave  led  roanji  anatomiiu  to  den;  ila  exiateDce  alto- 
fMbar.  The  fiueMion,  liowever.  can  be  to  eaiiU  Mttlad  hj  di> 
reel  evidence,  that  we  are  lurpriaed  to  find  Buffok,  slill  contcit* 
ing  the  ]»oint.  Tbougfa  ihe  opinion  of  thi*  great  natiiraUtt  is  in- 
oorrect  in  point  of  fact,  wo  cannot  but  admira  the  eloquence  with 
whicli  he  iiivftij;lM  n'aiiist  ihc  iliiigraccrul  upiniuni  and  j)raciiccs 
which  hnvr  prcvrnh'il  uii  lliis  nubji'rl.  " 

It  has  been  general)^-  Of-Hcrtcd  that  this  little  port  i»  found  onlj 


*  "  Lm  hooiiOM.  jalotu  <lei  iirinuiitcs  pn  Unit  icnra,  ont  toujour*  fail  in*nd 
cia  do  toul  ce  qu'Ua  out  cm  poiivoii  ponai'drr  cicluuveiTwnt  e(  In  proniipn : 
c'wl  calU  tmptxt  dc  fnlia,  qai  ■  ful  iin  I'tre  n-rl  de  la  vitj^nid*  det  (Met.  La 
virfinitr,  qui  eit  un  I'-tra  moral,  unp  vrrtu  qui  nr  condialr  que  dant  la  puretA 
dii  awir,  aat  dcTenu  on  obyt  phyniqup  dnni  Urni  le*  hommi'i  ac  annt  accuiin  ; 
ibonl  ^IsUinir  cola  deaopuiiani,d«  iiaioa,  dn  ccri'inonuii,  d»  lUpantiliotu, 
d  m^iwi  dr*  jugemeat,  at  d«  poinea  ;  tei  abua  ici  plui  iUicitsa,  In  coutumM 
kl  plui  daibauM-tea  not  etea  auloriami :  on  a  aoumia  u  I'tunwD  dra  maUmra 
ignornntci,  «t  eipnap  aui  yeux  di>  mMrcina  preveDku  le*  partwa  In  ptua  aeer^- 
tea  da  )a  natura  aana  ■anffer  qu'utui  parrillc  iddi-ceucc  eat  un  attanUt  contra  la 
Tiriinitt' ;  qua  c'aat  la  nolar  que  dc  clicrctipr  la  rpconnuitrc  ;  que  louta  Mtua- 
tion  lionteuaa,  tout  it»i  iadooeat,  donl  uns  RUe  eat  ubliRre  da  rott^kr  inltTwiue- 
■aent,  oat  noe  vrai  dcflontion.  Je  n'papi'rc  paa  ri'uaiira  drtruire  loaprvjiicr* 
ridiculea  qu'on  a'ett  Inniite  mar  cs  aujsl ;  lei  chorer,  qui  IodI  plaiaii  H  crotrp. 
It  quelquea  drruaunnalilc*  qu'olte*  puia- 
I  luatniro  on  rappotta  lun  atulnncnl  la 
a,  et  laa  draooatancea  dra  failr,  nuia  auaironfiiie  deanpLu- 
iana  et  daa  airaon  domiaantM,  j'ai  eru  que  dana  I'hiatiun  da  rbomnie,  je  nt 
paoTToia  ma  diapanaar  da  parlar  da  Tidole  &Torila  a  laqoella  il  atcriAo,  d'eum- 
inar  fpiaUae  penvrnt  tin  laa  laiaooe  de  aon  cults,  at  de  ncfaercbar  ai  la  nj|iii- 
it^  tatvn  MreiM,  on  ai  ea  a'oat  qu'iuw  divmite  fcbutoi— ■' 
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in  the  human  subject.  In  the  female  orangoutang  Camper*  gays 
that  the  hymen  was  not  apparent,  although  the  individual  was 
Tery  young.  BLUMBNRACHf  informs  us  that  he  could  neither  find 
any  trace  of  this  part,  nor  those  supposed  remains  of  it  called 
eafuncube  myrtiformes,  in  monkeys  or  baboons ;  and  that  his 
search  was  equally  ffuitless  in  a  female  elephant,  in  which  it  had 
been  reported  that  a  hymen  existed.  GuVibr,|  on  the  contrary! 
represents  that  several  mammalia  have  a  distinct  membranous 
fold  at  .the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  others  a  decided  contrac- 
tion in  the  same  situation. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  use  or  purpose  of  this  membranes 
as  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  existence.  This  little  fold  has  in- 
deed completely  puzzled  the  physico-theologists,  who  have  as  yet 
assigned  no  rational  explanation  of  it.  The  moral  purposes  al- 
luded to  by  HallkrII  are  quite  unintelligible  in  our  own  species  ; 
and  are  still  more  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  brutes. 


«  (Euvret,  i.  102. 

i  DeG.H.  Var.  Mu.  Led.  l  §  8. 

t  He  stale*,  on  the  authority  of  Steller,  that  the  northern  manati  has  a. 
■troog  aeinllimaT  kUd  at  the  orifice  of  the  ▼agina,  contracting  the  entrance  of 
that  canal ;  that  the  mare  and  aae  have  a  aimilar  stmcture  ;  and  that  in  the 
ooiatiti  (limia  jacchus,)  the  marikina  (S.  rosalia,)  and  the  coaita  (S.  pamscns,) 
there  are  twolateral  semilonar  folds,  leaving  between  a  perpendicular  slit.  In 
the  otter,  dog,  cat,  and  ruminants,  he  found  a  constricted  circle.  In  the  brown 
bear  there  was  a  thick  lip-like  fold  of  the  interna]  membrane,  reducing  the  en- 
timnoe  of  the  vagina  to  a  simple  transverse  slit ;  and  the  hyena  exhibited  an 
analogous  stmcture.  A  young  hyraz  had  a  very  distinct  circular  hymen.  Le^. 
^Anmt  Comp.  t.  V.  p.  131—2. 

II ''  Vix  tamen  dubites,  cum  solo  in  nomine  sit  repertus,  etiam  ad  morales 
fines  ei  esse  concessum  signum  pudicitie,  quo  et  vitium  illatum  cognoscatur,  et 
pura  virgo  decus  suum  possit  tueri,  et  ipse  maritus  de  castitate  spons»  fiicile 
convincatnr,  eo  fiusilius,  quod  pratereain  illibata  virgine  vagina  angusta  sit. 
Etsi  enim  possit  fieri  ut  parvus,  ut  laxus  sit  hymen,  atque  prima  venusaliquan- 
do  absque  img^itiA  abeolvatur,  neque  hymen  nunpatur ;  etsi  artificio  porro  in 
parum  pudiea  fbmina  sanguis  possit  elici;  etsi  tenere  virgines  aliquando 
etiam  in  altero  coitu  sanguinem  reddunt,  et  menses  fluentos  vaginam  lazant ; 
tamen  in  universunf  debet  prima  venus  cmenta  esse,  eoque  signo  pudor  virgin- 
eus  adseri,  cum  viz  possit  plena  venus  obtineri,  quin  superior  margo  partis  ma- 
joris  hymenis  laceretur.  Quare  et  Mosaicie  leges,  et  multorum  populorum 
consuetude,  hoc  signum  servat«  castitatis  et  requirunt  et  ostentant,  et  de  ex*- 


m  vMi 

Tlie  ciltoru  Ukd  tlM  ujiaplwt  bare  been  lappoaed  pecabir  to 
the  human  femals,  wm  well  ai  the  bytaen ;  the  latwr,  indeed,  an 
gwn tally  abaent  in  Ibe  raammalia;  but  BunuraACR*  infonoa 
ui  tbai  a  Imdut,  which  be  kept  alive  for  maaj  years,  had  them 
nty  cloaelj  retembUnK  the  hvinaB.  The  climis  ■nrnii  to  he 
univerMllj  fonnd  in  the  mammalia  ;  it  ii  my'large  ia  tberooakey 
kind,  and  in  the  carnivora ;  and  BLomiisAcwt  taw  it  of  the  warn 
at  »tg  in  a  balnna  bao|«  ■tranded  on  the  coaat  of  Holland. 
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GHAPTER  VII. 


FecvUearities  in  the  Animai  Economy  of  the  Human  Sptctes^^ene*' 
rail  extension  over  the  Olobe.-^Man  Naturally  omnivorous — his 
long  infancy  and  slow  developement — hence  suited  to  the  soci€tl  states 


In  the  diversity  of  the  regions  which  he  is  capable  of  inhabit- 
ing, the  lord  of  the  creation  holds  the  first  place  among  animals. 
His  frame  and  nature  are  stronger  and  more  flexible  than  those  of 
any  other  creature  ;  hence  he  can  dwell  in  all  situations  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  neighborhood  of  the  pole  and  the 
equator,  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  are  occupied  by  him  1 
his  strong  but  pliant  body  bears  cold,  heat,  moisture,  light  or 
heavy  air ;  he  c^  thrive  any  where,  and  runs  into  less  remarka- 
ble varieties  than  any  other  animals  which  occupy  so  great  a  di- 
versity of  abodes  : — a  prerogative  so  singular,  that  it  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  situations  occupied  by  our  species  in  the  present  times  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  known  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Greenlander 
and  Eskimau  have  reached  between  70^  and  80°  of  North  lati- 
tude, and  Danish  settlements  have  been  formed  in  Greenland  in 
the  same  high  latitude.  Three  Russians  lived  between  six  and 
seven  years  on  Spitzbergen,  between  7T  and  78°  North  latitude.* 
The  negro  lives  under  the  equator ;  and  all  America  is  inhabited 
even  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.    Thus  we  6nd  that  man  can  exist  and 


Dr.  AiKiN  on  the  attempts  to  winter  in  high  JCortktm  latitfiflry  :  Mtmeki^ 
fer  Society's  Memoirs  ;  v.  i.  p.  96. 


propaigaw  hit  ipeciet  in  the  bottoM  «nd  coldeM  cowitriH  of  Uie 

earth. 

The  greateat  naliinl  cold  ucertained  bj  tlienncMnetrical 
nieaniremeut  wai  that  expnieticed  by  the  elder  Gmkuk  is  1735| 
at  Jeniaeik :  the  mercury  froze  in  tbe  tbermomelor.*  Tb«  apu> 
roara  and  jajra  were  all  killed.  When  pALLAa  waa  at  Ktvanoinnki 
the  <)uicluilw  alao  Grosa  in  tbe  ball  of  the  thermometer;  and  n 
la^  maia  of  pure  mercury  froxa  in  tbe  open  air.t  Our  own 
countrymen  ezperiencod  apparently  aa  aefere  a  decree  of  cold  on 
iha  Churchill  RiTer  in  Hudaon'a  Bay.  Brandy  waa  frozen  in  tba 
rooma  where  tbey  had  firea-f  ^<i  ttie  Canadian  aaTagea  and  tbe 
Eakimaui  go  to  tbe  cbaae  in  thii  lemperanre ;  and  the  inhabi- 
lanta  of  the  countrie*  viiited  by  Gh xlin  and  Pallab  cannot  remain 
in  tlieir  houses  all  tlic  winter.  Even  Europeans  nccuatonied  to 
warmer  climates,  can  undergo  such  cold  as  I  hare  Just  niciilioned, 
with  impuniry,  if  they  take  ezercise  ciHwgh.  Tbe  Danes  have 
livedin  (irecnlandinT^N.  L.;  and  the  Dutch,  under  IlEBHSKEaK, 
wintered  at  Nova  Zciiibin  in  iC  N.  L-  Some  of  them  perislied  ; 
hut  llioMo  who  moved  enoufth,  and  were  in  good  health  at  first, 
withstood  the  dreadful  cold,  whicli  tlie  polar  bear,  (ursus  mariti- 
mus)  apparently  born  for  these  climes,  seems  to  have  been  mca- 
pable  of  supimrting:  furllieir  journal  states,  that  an  soon  as  the 
sun  sinks  below  the  boriEon,  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  bears 
are  no  longer  seen,  and  tlie  white  foi  (isatis,  canis  lofroiHis)  alone 
braves  the  weather.||  We  have  another  example,  in  which  three 
men  remained  between  six  and  seven  years  in  I'}'  K.  L.^ 

The  power  of  the  human  Itody  to  withstand  severe  cold  will 
appear  in  a  more  remarkable  light,  when  we  obKcrve  what  heat  it 
is  capable  of  bearing.     Boexhaavi  asaertcd,  that  a  temperature 

•  flora  Siiinra;  Pnt. 

I  Trarrh  in  RiufU;  pi.  3. 
;  FhOo:  Trans    Ha    4fij. 

II  r«)r,  dt  la  Camp,  ia  Indu;  pi.  I.  A  iliort  accooiil  of  (lie  vnyape  is 
(PTeit  hy  Mr.  Biitaow,  in  bis  atrmtolafital  Hitlori/  of  iaifagti  nUo  tkt  .4n- 
lU  Rcgiont.  chip.  II.  Th*  polu  ilv  diupptued,  ■Dd  the  wliils  foic«  were 
■era  in  fremt  numbcn,  u  loan  u  the  (un  Mt :  whan  it  rasa  s^sin.  I>ie  (om 
.<ireBt  away,  and  the  bean  telumed. 

t  Dr.  AiKin,  >i  ibgre  iiuaUd. 
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«f  froin-96*  to  100°  would  be  fatal  to  man.  The  rnBan  tempeni- 
inreof  Sierra  Leone  is  84°  Fafar.:  Hessn.  Watt  and  Wintkr- 
»oiT«i  Mw  the  thermoiMter  frequently  at  \Wf,  and  even  109^ 
and  103^  (in  the  Bbade*)  at  some  diitance  from  the  coast.*  Adan* 
•OK  BKw  it  at  106^°  in  the  shade  at  Senegal  in  17°  N.  U-h  and 
BcFFON  citaa  an  instance  of  its  being  seen  at  117^".  The  coiw- 
tiy  to  the  weat  of  tha  Great  Deaert  ma;  be  still  hotter  than  Sen> 
egal,  from  the  effect  of  the  winds  which  have  swept  orer  the 
whole  tract  of  its  burning  sands.  When  the  sirocco  blows  in  K* 
cily,  the  thennometer  lises  to  113^,  according  to  Brydoni.  Dr 
Chauubs  obeerred  a  heat  of  115°  in  South  Carolina  in  tb* 
sbade:^  and  Humboldt,  of  110°  to  115°  in  the  Llanos  or  deserts 
Jiear  the  Orinoco  in  Sonth  America-lj 

Thus  man  can  support  all  possible  degrees  of  atmospherical 
heat  and  cold  :  he  has  an  equal  power  of  supporting  Torietiei  of 
pressure-  The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  at  the  level  of  lb* 
sea,  may  be  reckoned  at  32,335  lbs.  for  tbe  whole  surface  of  ths 
body,  supposing  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  If  we  ascend  to  a 
height  of  1 2;000  feet,  of  which  elevation  extensive  tracts,  inhabited 
by  thousands,  are  found  in  South  America,  the  barometer  stands 
at  30|  inches,  and  the  jffessnre  is  31,760  ths.  Condahinb  and 
BousuEB,  with  their  attendants,  lived  three  weeks  at  a  height  of 
2434  toises,  or  14,604  French  feet,  where  the  barometer  stood  at 
15  in.  0  Unes,  and  the  pressure  must  conseqoentty  have  been 
16,9S0  lbs.§  In  the  Peruvian  territory,  extensive  plains  occur 
possessing  an  altitude  of  9000  feet;  and  three-fifihs  of  the  rice- 
ri^alty  of  Mexico,  comprehending  the  interior  provinces,  present 
•  surface  of  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  which  runs  nearly  level 
M  on  elevation  between  6000  and  8000  feet.  Mexico  is  7475,  and 
Qnito  9560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hamlet  of  Anti- 
-  sana,  13,500  feet  above  that  level,  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
«n  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  but  Hdiuoij>t  ascended  Chimbon^ 

■Wums>oRoa'*.fecaoit(!f  U«JVkltM,4fnc«M;  v.  t.p.S»i.8, 
i  fay.  tm  Sinigat. 

I  0*  tki  WiatAer  and  DiMtoMtt  efStMk  CaToUna. 

II  TaiUaa  Pkynque  da  lUgiont  EqMUriattt. 

i  Mim.  dt  l\atad.  dtt  StUtKei,  tairtbe  1774 ;  p  9W->3. 


f«,  to  19,S00ltat.*  Tbu*  «n  M  imUiwM  of  aim  living  aadn 
a  ptmtan  mntk  grMtcr  thu  wbat  hu  bMs  MeaioMd:  tk« 
depthi,  to  which  the  nrtli  hM  bMD  pvtMiraMd,  in  the  •pwatioM 
of  niniBK,  nre  trifliaK  in  ikia  poim  of  view.  In  <li«iiig,  howwar, 
the  body  ia  MbiMt  to,  and  csn  bear,  nvenl  ■tuMMpberaa  t  an, 
on  iho  contrarj,  in  bnllooni,  men  haTB  Moaodnd  baToad  aaf 
point  of  elcTatian  on  the  nvAee  ot  the  flartb,t  and  have  eeoa^ 
qitentlr  been  eiiMwed  to  a  much  OM>re  cowideraUe  diaimttioa  of 
the  ordinarj  preemre  than  what  I  have  itcted  above. 

A*  the  pjijucal  capabilitiee  of  hii  fraae  enabit  man  to  occa^ 
wrerj  varietj  of  climate,  eoil,  and  aititatioo,  it  foUowaofaieewty, 
that  he  miut  be  omnivorooa.  that  ■■,  ca|jable  of  derivii^  nflkteat 
nouriibmeal  and  mpport  from  all  kiada  of  food.  The  power  of 
KvinK  in  varioiu  aituatioaa  would  be  rendered  nufatorj  hjr  reath^ 
lion  to  one  kind  of  diet. 

If  it  woa  the  i)«iii)En  of  nature,  that  the  drearj  waatra  of  l.ap> 
land,  tltenahrd  and  barren  ahnrva  uf  iho  Icj  Sea,  tbe  ice-bound 
coBntii  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  the  frightful  deacrta  of 
Ti«n-a  del  Fu^o,  thouW  not  be  lefl  emirelj  uninhabited,  it  ia  im- 
pntxiibl*!  to  auppiiM  that  either  a  ve|[etnble  or  even  a  miied  diet  is 
tiece**ar7  to  human  subaia  eace.  How  could  roota,  fruila,  or  oth- 
er veft^table  productiona  be  procured,  where  the  hoaora  of  the 
earth  is  ctowd  the  f{reater  part  of  the  year,  and  ita  aurface  either 
covered  with  manj  feet  of  anuw,  or  rendered  impenetrable  bj 
fmat  of  equal  depth  T  Experience  show*  un  that  the  cunBtanl  uae 
of  animal  food  alone  ia  aa  natural  and  whnlMome  to  the  Raki^ 
mauz,  the  Mamoiedea,  tbe  inhabitant*  of  Tiorra  del  Fucko,  dto. 
U  the  raoit  careful  admixture  of  vegetable  and  Boiraal  maitera  ia 
to  na.  We  even  6nd  that  tbe  Ruuiana,  wlio  winter  oo  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  are  obliged  to  imitate  the  Samoiedes,  by  drinking  fresh  nin- 


■  TBUtmm  Phft  itt  tUgiamM  Efaaforiidn  ;  ud  TmUtamx  da  b  Jtk/wrt. 

tTfaalMiffht  oT  21,040  feat  abovallwlaTri  of  tbe  ■ea.iawifaedbjM.OAV 
Lviiic  in  hii  Mcond  lacant,  klltiough  eoDiidcrablj  hifher  than  tbe  emiuMtaf 
Chimbork^o, n»7  *■ rrlir  fiirpiai  it  hj  i |iii>biiif  thi  Hum IiLu-.u. 
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daer  blood,  cad  eating  rav  fle^,  is  order  to  preflcire  tbeir  bMltfa. 
Ib  the  Memoir  akeady  quoted,  Dr.  Aiun  ufonns  us  thai  thew 
pnetie«i  were  toaad  mo«t  eonduoive  to  beelih  i«  those  hi^ 
Borthern  latitudes.  Henoe,  we  ihaH  be  lees  sarptised  at  findit^ 
men,  in  certain  sitnatinns,  liring  and  enjoying  health  on  what 
seem  to  us  the  most  filthy  and  disgustisc  objects.  Tbt  Green- 
bnder  and  the  iahabitant  of  the  Arehipclago  between  north-east- 
am  Asia  and  Bonh-western  America,  eat  the  whalei  often  with- 
out  vaiting  for  cookery.  The  fomer  bury  a  seal  when  tbeycatojh 
oat,  luder  the  grass  in  aammer,  and  the  saow  in  vinier,  and  est 
the  balf-froiun,  half-pHtrid  flesh  with  as  keen  a  reli^  as  the 
Europeaa  inds  in  his  greatest  datoties.  Tliey  drink  the  blood 
<rf  die  seal  while  wsim,  and  eti  dhed  berriags  raoisteoed  wiA 
whale  oU." 

In  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary,  cireunstanoes  sre  very  im> 
laTorable  to  raising  and  supporting  those  flocks  and  herds  of  do- 
mesticBted  animals,  which  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  nu- 
merous population  with  animal  food.  The  number,  fierceness, 
and  strength  of  besets  of  prey,  the  periodical  alternatiois  of  rains 
■nd  inundations,  with  the  long^ontinued  operation  of  a  rerticsl 
BKn,  whose  direct  rays  dry  up  all  succulent  T^^ables  and  aU 
luids,  are  the  principal  and  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  de&- 
tient  sup{dy  of  flesh  is  most  tdHiBdxntly  compensated  by  numer- 
ooa  and  raluafale  vegetable  presents ;  by  the  cocoa-nut,  the  plan- 
tain, the  banana,  the  sago-tree ;  by  the  potato,  yam,  cassaTa,  aikl 
ether  roots ;  by  maize,  rice,  and  nUlet ;  and  by  an  iBfinite  diver* 
mtj  of  oaoling  and  refreshing  fruits.  By  these  pcecinus  gifts  n*- 
tare  has  paiHed  mH  to  the  aatwes  at  hot  climates  the  most  suita- 
bte  hind  of  nourishment :  here,  accordingly,  a  vegetable  diet  is 
fimnd  most  grateful  and  soltdirioaB,  and  Boimal  ibod  much  less 
wholesome. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  all  kinds  of  animal  Ibod 
can  be  easily  procured,  and  nearly  all  desrriptioiM  of  grain,  roots, 
friat,  and  other  vegetable  matters ;  and,  when  taken  in  modera- 
tion, all  afford  wholesome  nourishment.     Here,  therefore)  man 


*  CpiHi,  0*Kk.  von  OrOtiUnd. 
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■ppeui  in  hii  onunroa  chancter.  Ai  w*  pm  Croa  th«M 
middle  clime*  towudi  ifae  poles,  uumal  nettcn  an  won  asd 
mure  excloNrelf  taken :  towards  the  eqaator,  ccxding  finiti  aad 
olbrr  produce  of  the  earth  eonititme  a  greater  and  greater  ahan 
at  human  diet 

The  dtreriitjr  of  nbetencei  eompoting  the  eatalogoe  of  homan 
aliment!*  olTera  a  itrong  contrait  to  the  ample  diet  of  moet 
Other  animals,  which,  in  their  wild  state,  are  confined  to  one  kind 
of  f'lod.  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  are  oflen  rcstrictad  to 
some  very  small  part  of  either  kingdom.  Hence  it  baa  been  eoB* 
oeived  that  man  also  ought  to  confine  himself  to  one  eoR,  that  ha 
probahl J  did  so  in  Am  aohtrW  ftofc,  and  that  the  present  vaiiet j  in 
his  bill  of  fare  is  the  eoaseqoenee  of  degeneration  or  depanure 
from  nature.  The  question  of  the  nofaraiyMrfof  man  hastber^ 
fore,  been  much  aj^iuied. 


■  To  tliH  loDc  lift,  wliicb,  alrudj  comprehending  mort  of  tbe  ■ubsunceiia 
the  Iwo  orgAnJc  kini^doiiu  of  n&tur«f  lo  fuUj  jUBti&ei  oa  in  deiunninilinir  nlSB 
sn  omniTnrou«  uiiiiul.  m  Iuto  Io  «di],  on  the  ■Othortl;  of  tprcnl  trikb  is 
Oermuiv,  the  vood  nf  vtriooi  irpci.  Tbe  lifneoiu  fibm  of  the  bcrch,  birch, 
line,  popUr.  etiof,  fii,  ind  p>T>b«b)j  othen,  wbm  dried,  ^ronnd,  and  uned,  lo 
sa  lo  Sana  ea  imptlpaU*  powdn,  like  coau«e  Bour,  ue  no!  only  capsUe  of  •£ 
folding  wbnleaoine  DouruhineDt  to  nun  or  miuiuU*,  but  ercn  vith  •Dow  md- 
mixlum.  uid  ■ome  culiiurj  ikill,  cunatilulo  Jtry  paUublc  artirln  of  fbod. 
If  (vld  w>t«i  be  poured  on  Kiinr  wood  flour,  inrlnaed  in  a  fin<!  linen  b*(,  it 
becninea  niilkj,  md  conaidenble  preMinf  or  kneidinf  i«  required  to  waih  out 
fiom  the  floor  all  lb*  atereh-Iika  maltar  h  cootauu.  Like  itsrch,  thii  meltar 
riowlj  nibeidei  at  cold  water  ;  and  it  fomw,  wImu  buled  with  water,  a  thick 
tenaciona  paile,  which  will  firml;  agglutinate  the  leavra  of  puteboani. 

The  foUowing  pabUcalioni  hare  appeared  on  the  autijcct ;  vii  OaiaLirn- 
nn,  .Irt  fatrirjiitdi  Fnammim  vtnm  ;  Saliburg,  l-Wi.  ITw  tem  Man  itcA 
key  grtuiT  Tkurmg  lati  Httngtmotli  eiint  Gttriti  gtmiitt  Bndrtrirk^- 
ftnT  Bahburjr,  IglG.  AtTnFKiiTB,  OraKituke  .iuUitmtg  xm  Bnia^rti- 
(iDv.aiu  lloli;  Stnttgard,  iBl7. 

Tbe  laat  work,  bj  profeaor  Adtiruitb  of  Tubingen,  andjaed  in  Uie  S^i- 
Wrg  MtdiriniMktkirnTtitkt  Zamg,  1617,  T.  3.  No.  G6. 

Tha  buk  of  trees  hai  been  long  occanorkally  iiied  aa  a  aubstilulc  in  tioiea  of 
acarcit;,  for  other  food.  Profeaaor  Voh  Blcu  baa  daecribed  the  prapaiatioB 
sad  sActa  of  tba  Norwegian  Bark*  Brdd,  which  aeena.  howenr,  a  verj  im- 
parfoet  and  unvhdeaaow  kind  of  etuiimsu.— IVsMb  UtrvtgkAtnMfaiid 
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'  The  nature  of  an  animal  is  only  to  be  learned  bj  an  observa- 
tion of  8tnictiire«  actions,  and  habits.  From  the  powerful  fangs 
and  jawsy  the  tremendous  talons,  the  courage,  and  the  vast  muscu- 
lar strength  of  the  lion,  and  his  constant  practice  of  attacking 
living  prey,  we  pronounce  his  nature  to  be  ferocious,  predatory, 
and  carnivorous.  From  evidence  of  the  same  sort,  we  determine 
the  nature  of  the  hare  to  be  mild,  timid,  and  herbivorous.  In  a 
similar  way  we  conclude  man  to  be  naturally  omnivorous ;  find- 
ing that  he  has  instruments  capable  of  procuring,  masticating,  and 
digesting  all  descriptions  of  food,  and  thai  he  can  subsist  in  health 
and  strength  on  flesh  or  vegetables  only,  or  on  a  mixture  of  both* 
It  is  alleged  in  reply,  that  man  in  society  is  artificial  and  de- 
generate ;  and  the  object  of  inquiry  is  stated  co  be,  what  does  he 
feed  on  before  civilization,  in  his  original  unsophisticated  condi^ 
tion  1  Generally  on  animal  food,  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  the 
fishery ;  because  vegetable  food  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
certainty  and  abundance,  until  something  like  settled  habits  of 
life  have  begun,  until  the  arts,  at  least  that  of  agriculture,  have 
commenced*  If  the  rudest  barbarism  be  the  most  natural  state 
of  man,  the  New  Hollanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  are  the  most  unexceptionable  specimens ;  raised, 
and  but  just  raised  above  the  level  of  brutes.  These  savages  are 
very  thinly  scattered,  in  small  numbers,  and  at  wide  intervals, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  great  Austral  Continent ;  and  derive  their 
support  from  the  sea.  They  are  not,  however,  pure  icthyof^mf- 
gists,  as  they  sometimes  get  a  kangaroo,  a  bird,  or  a  few  roots, 
and  sometimes  the  large  larve  of  an  insect  from  the  bark  of  the 
jdwarf  gum-tree  (eucalyptus  resinifera :)  sometimes  they  mix  their 
roots  with  ants,  and  their  larv»  into  a  paste.* 
.  The  individuals  whom  we  send  to  New  South  Wales  are  not 
the  best  specimens  of  our  iron  age ;  yet  they  are  far  beyond  those 
children  of  nature,  in  physical  and  moral  attributes. 


*  CoLLiKs,  Recount  qf  the  EngUih  Colony  in  ffew  Somih  Wales;  Appendix, 
No.  4.  Their  habitations,  if  that  name  be  deemed  applicable  to  a  hole  in  a  tree 
or  rock,  or  to  a  piece  of  bark  ftripped  from  a  single  tree,  bent  and  laid  on  the 
l^roond ;  and  the  rest  of  their  domestic  and  social  economy,  as  poortrayed  in 
the  same  work ;  are  quite  in  muson  with  their  biB  of  fiure. 
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•Tka  QnmimadBTB,  the  KmhUm  and  Alwtiw  ill  In.  Ikt 
WMderiof  iMvdM  at  Aw,  Md  the  iMsluf  tribN  of  Nortb  Abw- 
toSt  wn  periuip*  too  naeh  cirilizad  to  ba  -^— j"*^  ■■  toMplM  of 
■■laral  iDKP  i  tbej  an  all  eanivorow 

U  the  practwM  of  Mvafi  ud  baiternM  paopU  w«  to  h«  A* 
•rilchon,  ■»  BOM  dMB  it  nHwal  fa  nt  nrth.  "  Tha  OlM«» 
^MB."  H7I  Hdmboldt,*  **  oa  tW  faaaki  of  th»  UcM  wd  tlw  OVk- 
ooeo,  faad  tm  m  fu  amtvmmm  rank,  or  ■  ifMiai  of  pipa  eky, 
liltrrt  with  a  Utile  0x7^  of  mm.  They  coUeet  this  clay  nrf 
earafallj,  diaiuigwaluB|  h  b j  the  (mm  i  ihaj  kaead  it  iato  baUa 
mt  fciv  ar  aiz  inclwi  (■  djaaelar,  vhieh  thrj  Mia  jKgbil;  hefbra 
■  alow  fira.  Whnle  rtaHu  oT  aack  pfOTiaaiia  we  Mm  piled  vp  ia 
their  buta.  ThrM  eloda  at*  aoakcd  ia  water  wbea  aboal  to  h« 
aaed ;  aad  each  iadividiial  cala  aboot  ■  poaad  of  the  awlcnat 
tnry  iay.  The  onlj  addition,  which  llirj  onawonallr  niahcta 
thia  unnalurnl  fare,  conviaia  in  amall  fikb,  limrdi,  and  Irrii  roMa. 
^le  quniititjr  nf  Ha;  that  the  Ottniuaqura  cuoiume,  and  the 
gre«>diiM-a>  wilfa  which  ihrj  demur  it,  aeem  to  prove  that  it  doee 
Borc  ihno  merely  diatend  their  hungry  itomarhK.  and  ihaitlifor- 
gana  'if  dtfteBiiim  ha*a  the  power  of  eztractiag  imn  it  loinettai^ 
coDTfrtible  into  animal  aubrtuice." 

The  aame  practice  baa  been  obMrred  in  other  placea-t 

la  U  a  joat  point  of  view  to  regard  the  Mtage  atate  ezcluNvely 
M  the  itale  of  aatiae  !  la  civihzation  tn  be  cotnidered  aa  op- 
poaed  to  and  incompntible  with  the  nature  of  maa  ? 

A  power  of  impruTement,  of  adToncement  in  arti  and  acience^ 
that  IB,  the  capabililj  of  ciriliEatiuB,  or  perfertihilitj,  aa  it  baa 
Bonetimea  been  called,  ia  nrofniand  in  all  human  beinfi :  ila  d^ 
gree  is  rerjr  varinua  in  individuab  and  race*.  All  have  lived  ia 
Mciety,  which  atronglj  tcnda  to  promote  and  aaaiat  ibe  derelope- 


•  "Tib.  Phra.  dM  Ripoaa  E^oatomlM. " 

t  "  I  Mw  nna  miu.  wboM  Monwch  ww  aln  well  lined,  bot  whn.  in  onr  piee- 
mce,  atn  ■  pircc  nr  flealite,  which  wa*  very  aofl,  of  a  freciiidi  oi4nur,  tai 
twlee  aa  Ur^  u  ■  man'a  flat.  We  aflcnraTd*  ww  a  number  oroUwrs  eU  oflbe 
Mm  Btilh.  which  aerm  to  tDtj  the  atnniion  ut  hun^r  bj  &lUii|i  tb  att;- 
■ub."— Imuiuawuu,  Vcf.  in  Match  afL*  Faiaagia,  r.  2.  p.  U4. 
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nent  of  tliis  power.  Social  life  sad  prottreMi*fl  civilization,  io- 
newl  of  being  annaturml  to  roan,  ar«  therefore  parte,  and  rerj  tbI- 
uablfl  parta  of  bis  nature,  sa  much  an  the  erect  stature  and  speech  ; 
■a  mncfa  ■•  ferocity  and  anlitarj  life  are  the  nature  of  predactons 
animals,  or  mildness  and  herding  together  are  of  man;  berbivo- 
nms  ones.  It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  man  to  fnnn  societies,  10 
build  up  political  assoeiatinns,  to  cultivate  arts  and  sciences,  to 
apread  himself  over  the  globe,  and  avail  himself  of  both  organ- 
ized kingdoms  for  his  support,  as  it  is  that  of  the  bee  and  ant  to 
«nabUsh  their  communities,  to  gather  honey  and  lay  up  provi- 
•iona,  or  tbet  of  any  other  animals  to  perform  the  actions  by 
which  they  are  respecttively  characterized. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  progrestire 
advance  and  develnpement,  and  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of 
fbod,  are  as  natural  to  man,  as  stationary  uniformity  and  restric- 
tion to  one  species  of  aliment  are  to  any  animals. 

In  discussing  this  qnesiion,  we  sometimes  meet  with  positions 
respecting  the  influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  diet  on  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  which  are  quite  unsup- 
ported by  direct  proof;  and  some  have  even  sought  for  a  support 
to  their  systems  in  Ae  fictions  of  poetry. 

"The  Pythagorean  diet,"  says  Bdffon,  "  though  extolled  1^ 
■ncient  and  modem  philosophers,  and  even  recommended  by 
certain  physicians,  was  never  indicated  by  nature.  If  man  were 
obliged  to  abstain  totally  from  flesh,  be  vrould  not,  at  least  in  our 
climates,  either  exist  or  multiply.  An  entire  abstinence  from 
flesh  can  have  no  effect  but  to  enfeeUe  nature.  To  preserve  hint- 
self  in  proper  plight,  man  requires  not  only  the  use  of  this  solid 
nonrirtiDiem,  but  evento  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete  vigor,  be 
unst  choose  that -species  of  food  which  is  most  agreeable  to  hie 
eonstitntion  ;  and  as  he  cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity, but  by  procuring  new  sensations,  he  must  give  his  senses 
tbeir  fiill  stretch,  and  eat  a  variety  of  meats,  to  prevent  the  di^ 
gust  ariaing  from  an  uniformity  of  nonrishroent." 

We  are  told  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  golden  age  man  was 
as  innocent  ns  the  dove ;  bis  (bod  was  acorns ;  and  his  bevert^io, 
pure  water  from  the  fountain.  Finding  every-where  abundant 
SubsislsDce,  ha  (elt  no  anxieties,  but  lived  independent,  and  always 
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in  pcic«,  both  with  hu  ovn  tpaeiM  kdcI  Uh  oilMr  coiiaKla.  B«t 
he  no  aoontr  forgot  hii  nalira  iigaitj,  and  Mcrificod  hi*  iilwrtj 
to  tha  bond*  of  lociaj,  than  war  and  ttw  iron  mga  Mceeedcd  ikat 
of  fold  and  of  peaco.  Cniahr  nnd  aa  inaatiaUe  appetite  fat 
fleth  and  blood  wora  the  fim  fruits  ofa  depraTcd  nature,  the  coi^ 
ruptton  of  whicb  wa*  completed  bj  the  invention  of  naanen^  ana. 
and  aciencei.  Either  immediately,  or  remotely,  all  the  phjaal 
and  moral  evil,  bj  which  iadividoaka  ara  afflicted,  and  aoeiatj 
laid  wBite,  aroie  from  iheae  camivonNU  praetkea. 

Both  Ibeie  repretentationi  are  cODtradicled  bjr  the  onlj  eril^ 
rion  in  Hch  questions,  an  appeal  to  experience.  That  animal 
food  renders  man  strong  and  courafeons,  is  (hlly  diapmved  by 
the  inhabiianiB  of  noithem  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Lafdandara,  Sa- 
ii)oiedi'->,  Ovtiacs,  Tungootr*,  Barats,  and  Kamtachadates,  as 
wvll  Diby  theEskimauxiii  tbenonbem,  andthenaiireaorTierra 
del  Furgn  in  the  soulhern  exlreoiilj'  of  America;  which  are  the 
smnllcit,  it'rakc»l,  and  Ica^t  brare  people  of  the  globe,  although 
Ibey  lite  nliiintit  cnlirclf  un  fleab,  and  tliai  oflcii  raw. 

Vrgfialile  diet  it  as  lirtl«  connected  with  weakneis  nod  cow- 
ardice a*  that  of  anininl  matters  is  with  physicat  forca  and  cour- 
ajrc.  That  men  can  be  perfectly  nnurislied,  and  their  bodily  and 
mental  capabililics  tic  fully  devekiped  in  but  climate*  by  a  diet 
purely  regctntile J  admits  of  ulHiiidant  proof  from  experience.  Is 
thu  pcrjixls  of  tbcir  greatest  simplicity,  monlineM,  and  bravery, 
lliu  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  lived  alroott  entirely 
on  plain  vcgctablo  preparations:  indifferent  bread  fniits,  and 
other  produce  of  the  earth,  are  the  chief  nouriiiliroeni  of  the  mod- 
ern Italians,  and  ofthc  mass  of  the  population  in  most  countries 
of  EurofX! :  of  thoM  more  immediately  known  to  ourselves,  the 
Irish  niid  Scutch  raay  be  mentioned  ;  who  arc  certainly  not  ren- 
dered wrnk<T  tlinn  tlieir  Eneltnh  fellow- subjects  by  tlieir  freer  use 
'•rw'i.;'iuldc  idiinciii.  Tlie  Negrws,  whose  great  bodily  powers 
ore  wi:ll  known,  feed  chiefly  an  ve;:ctaldc  flub^taDGCR ;  and  tlio 
same  is  the  ciise  with  the  Skiuth-Siia  Iblanders,  whose  ajtility  and 
strength  were  so  ^reat,  that  the  nloutciH  and  most  expert  English 
sailors  had  no  chaocc  with  litem  in  wre»tling  and  boxing. 

Thereprewntalionsof  the  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  iioxinua 
and  debilitaiing  cBecis  of  animal  Io-kI,  arc,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
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tli0  mere  offspring  of  imagiDalion.  We  liave  not  the  shadov  of 
a  proof,  UDleaa  we  admit  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  other  poet- 
ical compositions,  that  this  state  of  innocence,  of  exalted  temper- 
ance, of  entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  of  perfect  tranquillity,  of 
profound  peace,  ever  existed,  or  that  it  is  more  tbtui  a  fable,  de- 
>i([ned  to  conTey  morvl  instruction.  If  the  experience  ef  every 
indiriduKl  wet«  not  sufiicient  to  convince  him  that  the  use  of  aoi. 
•  mal  food  is  quite  consistent  with  tbe  greatest  atrenjrth  of  body 
and  most  exalted  energy  of  raiad,  tiiis  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Toice  of  all  history.  A  few  huntlreda  of  Europeans  hold  in  bon- 
dage tbe  Tpgetable-eating  millions  of  the  East.  If  the  Romans, 
in  their  earliest  state,  employed  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  their  glo- 
rious career  went  on  uninterruptedly  afler  ihcy  had  become  mora 
camivorona :  we  see  ihem  winding  their  way,  from  a  beginning  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  world:  we  ebe  them,  by  the  power  of  intellect,  estab- 
lishing that  dominion;  which'  they  had  acquired  by  the  sword,  and 
proditcing  such  compositions  in  poetry,  oratory,  philosophy,  end 
history,  as  are  at  once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  succeeding 
ages  :  we  see  our  own  countrymen  rifalling  them  in  arts  and  id 
arms,  exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean ;  and  displaying  in  a  Hilton  and  Sbakspbark,  in  a  Naw- 
TOW,  Bacok,  and  LiOCkb,  in  a  Chatham,  Erskini,  and  Fox,  no 
less  mraital  energy.  Yet,  with  these  proofs  befbre  their  eyes,  men 
are  actually  fbund  who  would  hare  us  believe  on  the  faith  of  some 
insulated,  exaggerated,  and  misrepresented  facta;  and  still  more 
■niserable  hypotheses,  that  the  developement,  form,  and  powers  of 
the  body  are  impaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
foeultiea  injsred  and  perverted,  by  animal  food. 

On  this  subject  of  diet,  a  question  naturally  presents  itself, 
whether  man  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  carnivorons  or^ 
herbtvornua  tribes  in  his  stmeturet  AVbat  kind  of  fi>od  shonld* 
we  assagnto  him  if  we  judged  from  his  orgnntzatioR  merely,  and' 
the  anak^  it  presents  to  that  of  other  nnunmalttt?  Physiohn 
gists  have  usually  represented  that  onr  speeies  telda  a  middle' 
rank,  in  tbe  masticatory  and  digestive' appaTatas,  between thtf' 
Aesb-eatit^'  and  the  herbivorous  animals  ; — a  statement  which' 
seems  rather  to  have  been  deduced  from  what  we  have  learned  by 
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cxperianra  on  ibii  Mbject,  ihaa  to  reanli  Curl;  film  «a  Mtnsl 
eoupariioa  of  man  Bnd  amnials. 

The  molar  leelb,  beiof  tbe  ininiiiiieat*  emplojed  in  dividiBg 
■nd  preparing  the  food,  mujt  exhibii,  in  figure  nod  conBtrvctioa, 
m  relntioD  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ebmeRL  Tbej  riie,  in  tbe  trae 
enrnirora,  into  iharp-pointed  prominencn ;  and  thoae  of  the  tow- 
er ihut  within  thuae  of  tbe  upper  jaw  ;— when  tbe  aariei  is  riewed 
tt^etber,  the  ^neral  outline  maj  be  compared  to  tbe  leetb  of  ■ 
WW.  Tbeae  animali  are  alio  furniibed  with  long,  pointed,  and 
■Ironit  cuipidati  or  canine  teeth,  which  are  employed  aa  weapona 
tt  offence  and  defence,  and  are  Terj  lerriceable  in  Mixing  and 
hccrnling  their  pre;  ;  tbej  ennatitute  in  aome  animala.  as  the 
bon,  tiger,  &c.  wtrj  formidable  weapona.  Tbe  herbiforooa  tni- 
Bnla  are  not  armed  with  tbeae  terrible  canine  teeth  -,  their  no- 
hrca  hare  brawl  flat  aurfacea,  nppoaed  in  a  ? ertical  line  to  each 
other  in  the  two  jawi.  Plaiei  uf  inamrl  are  intrrmixMl  with  the 
bone  of  tite  toinh  m  the  Inirpr ;  anil,  aa  ila  tiu)ieri<>r  hanliicM 
UakcB  il  wear  lew  ra|iidi;  ihnn  the  other  lesturea  of  the  teeth,  it 
apiienra  nii  the  grinding  surriice  in  rifing  ridgea,  which  .<iuai  greatlj 
increoiG  llie  tnturnting  cffeirt.  In  ciiriiivoniua  animala  the  ena- 
mel ia  confined  oltogether  In  the  aurfarc  nf  ihe  tcelh. 

The  articulation  <if  the  lower  jaw  dtflrra  in  the  Iwa  case*  aa 
nnch  OS  the  aiructiire  of  the  teeth.  In  the  CHrnirora  it  can 
only  move  bnckwiirdii  and  forwnnlH  ;  nil  lateral  niniiun  being  pre- 
cluded hy  tlie  rinirig  edKeii  of  the  (ilennid  cavity  :  in  the  hcrbivora 
it  baa,  mnreovrri  motinn  frcim  fiiie  to  aide.  Thua  we  observe,  in 
the  flc*h.enier*,  teeth  ralciilated  only  for  tearing,  aubMrvient,  in 
part  at  leaat,  to  the  prorurjng  of  f<Hid,  aa  well  aa  to  purposes  nf 
defence  ;  and  an  articulation  of  the  luwer  jaw,  that  preclodes  all 
lateral  motion.  In  ihow:  which  live  on  vegetablca,  the  form  of 
Ibe  teeth  and  the  nature  of  the  Joint  are  calculated  for  the  lateral 
or  grinding  motion.  The  former,  having  rudely  torn  and  divided 
Ibe  fund,  swallow  it  in  masses,  while  in  ilic  latter  it  undergoes 
ConHiilcrable  comminution  before  it  ia  swallowed.  Tbe  teeth  of 
man  have  not  the  alightest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  caraivoroua 
■nimals,  exce[>l  that  their  enamel  ia  confined  to  the  external  aur- 
ftne.    He  posieMea,  indeedi  teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not 
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exceed  the  le?el  of  the  others,  and  are  obTiously  unsuited  to  the 
purposes  which  the  corresponding  teeth  execute  in  carniforoas 
animals.  The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  human  molares  have  not 
the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  pointed  projections  of  these 
teeth  in  cami?orous  animals :  they  are  as  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  flat  crowns  with  intermixed  enamel  of  the  herbivoroua 
molares.  In  the  freedom  of  lateral  motion,  howe?er,  the  human 
inferior  maxilla  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  herbi?ora. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  of  man  are  in  all  respects  much  more  simi- 
lar to  those  of  monkeys,  than  of  any  other  animals.  A  skull,  ap- 
parently of  the  orang-utang.  in  the  Muwum  of  the  College,  baa 
the  first  set  of  teeth ; — the  number  is  the  same  as  in  man,  and  the 
form  so  closely  similar,  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  hu- 
man. In  most  other  simis  the  canine  teeth  are  much  longer  and 
stronger  than  in  us ;  and  so  far  these  animals  have  a  more  carniv- 
orous character.  The  points  and  ridges  of  the  molares  in  simio 
are  distinguished  by  their  sharpness  from  the  peculiar  obtuse  to* 
bercles  of  the  human  molares. 

The  length  and  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  very  diA 
ferent  according  to  the  kind  of  food.     In  the  proper  carnivoroua 

« 

animals  the  canal  is  very  short  ;*  the  large  intestine  cylindricaly 
and  the  ccecum,  not  larger  than  the  rest.  The  form  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  disquisitions  of  its  openings  are  calculated  to  allow 
a  quick  passage  of  the  food.  In  the  herbivore,  the  whole  canal 
is  long  ;t  and  there  is  either  a  complicated  stomach,  or  a  very 
large  csBCum  and  a  sacculated  colon :  the  stomach,  even  where 
simple,  is  so  formed  as  to  retain  the  food  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  comparing  the  length  of  the  intestines  to  that  of  the  body, 
in  man  and  other  animals,  a  difficahy  arises  on  account  of  the 
legs,  which  are  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  body  in  the 


*  The  length  of  the  body,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mout  to  the  anus,  oom« 
pared  to  that  of  the  intestines,  varies  in  the  camivora,  according  to  Cvtier, 
ftom  1  :  3  tol :  5. 8 ;  excepting  the  hynna,  where  it  is  as  1  :  8.3.  "  Le^ . 
d'Anat.  C6rap."  iii.  450. 

t  In  the  ruminantia,  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  body  and  intestines  vary 
between  1 :  11  and  1 :  28 ;  ip  the  solipcda,  between  1 ;  8  and  1  :  10  Ibid.  4^3 
and  4 
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bnaer,  and  urt  io  tlie  lotiar.  Tlie  graat  depfli  of  tlic  craoi 
in  inaa  inakM  a  riiriher  addiiMn  (o  the  lengih  of  bodjFi  and  tbc 
bj  diniiuuluM  tlic  proportion  which  the  mtciliite  bean  to  iL 
our  legB  arc  Iialf  tlic  height  of  ibc  body,  that  khould  be  r 
Due  liair,  whcu  it  U  Goiii|iai«d  to  tltat  of  animali*  iiMaaured  fron 
the  head  to  iIig  anua  ;  or  iIk  Iciigtli  of  lliG  iaictitiitei  nvij  ha 
doubled.  When  allowance  la  wiadc  for  liiii  cireumitanoe,  bwb 
will  be  idnccd  nctirly  i>u  ilie  Mine  line  with  the  niookcj  race,aiid 
will  be  removed  to  a  coDsiderolile  diitanoe  from  the  proper  car- 
aimn.  SiiEMMEHHiNu*  itaLvi  lliat  tlic  inleatiiial  caaal  of  isao  va- 
im  (tom  tliKc  to  cifiht  liniEi  the  length  of  the  body.  In  Trsoii'a 
flbimpanae  of  twenty-ais  inchea,  the  caual  measured  one  huodnd 
■■d  finy-oiuc  iocltci,  or  about  lis  time*  tbo  len^h  of  the  body.t 
In  two  Mpajdus  and  two  nraiikeyi,  ihc  intevtiaea  were  reapectiv^ 
Ij  02  and  00  inehca  ;  am  tlie  iMMly  in  xniil  in  nil  lo  have  bicn  abuut 
14iuchns  from  tliu  hrtui  ii>  tin- auiiN  iu  pni|Kiriiou  to  the  lutes- 
linea  will  Iw  in  the  funiirr  u>  1 :  4/.,  in  tbv  lalter  ut  I  :  tiji-j: 
From  tlK<itf>  at  urli  sin  oilier  iiiHtniicei,  it  u  up|>an;ni  that  tlie  com- 
parativu  lungtli  of  ilie  ulimetitary  criihI  iu  aiioiiL',  ia  leas  than  ia 


•  "  De  Corp.  Mum.  Fab."  t.  C,  p.  3W. 
t  "Anal.  ofaPvitnw.'p.  31. 

t  ■■  Hcmnira*  pnuf  aiTTir  A  rHint.Nal.  ilri  Aiiitnaui. "  1li>.  part  ii.  p.  2K. 

n  Tbo  body.  ItnmilH  rariul  (o  tin  anui.iii  tollipiiilpalinni,  in  Ihc 

UihiKiD  (8.  Lar,)  aa  ■  ■  -  ■  1—4 

Bajnu  (Curropithecua)        .  .  -  .  |_4) 

CiHUta  (B.  PaniiKUa}  ....  )— 4i.R 

Patau  (8.  Pataa) I— i;.") 

rallilrichB(i)  Saba«)        ....  IS 

Mall>mik<S.  Sinica)  ....  )_.«; 

Macaque  (S.  Cfnninolcns)  I— A7 

MagtA  (Bathnrj  Ape.  S.  lauuc]     •  I— .'1,4 

Mandril  tRihbeJ-Dam  Babono,  8.  Maiinon)  t—fS 

C,  vitd,  Ur.  rf  Jimf.  Cmp.  iii  J4f, 

ir we  take  llie  mciinimnpnl  nf  for^Krnnnr-.  ntnl  iIoiiIiIp  iIw  Irn^lli  (if  tha 

intMinn,  in  Ronwciurnca  or  tin  Ipfa  Wiuf  imluili'il,  thr  proportuii  will  be  in 

naa  ftcun  1    6  to  I :  IG.     If  tba  Talvulr  mnnivcntn  are  prruliar  to  man  thia 

pcmiliaritj  will  ba  cquiralcM  to  a  ctHwdnablc  incrcaan  of  knglli  in  the  caaal. 


Tbe  form  of  the  etooisch  and  cfficuw,  and  ibe  structure  of  tba 
wbole  canal,  are  very  much  alike  in  man  and  the  monkef  kind. 
Theorangs  (S.  satyrus,  troglodytes,  nnd  gibbon)  have  the  a^ 
pendix  TeriDifermis,  which  tbe  others  want. 

Thue  we  Biid,  that,  whether  we  consider  the  teeth  and  jaws,  or 
the  immediate  iuHinimeuls  of  digestion,  the  humnn  structure  cloee- 
1/  reHembles  that  of  the  simitB  ;  all  of  which,  in  their  natural  atatei 
are  completely  herbivorous.* 

Man  poBsesHea  a  tolerably  large  cecum,  and  a  cellular  colon« 
which,  I  believe,  are  not  found  in  any  carnivorous  animal. 

I  do  not  infer  from  these  circutnatances  that  man  ia  dengned 
by  nature  to  feed  on  vegetables,  or  that  it  would  be  more  adrui- 
tageous  to  him  to  adopt  that  dieL  The  hands  and  the  arts  of 
man  procure  for  him  the  food  which  carnivorous  animals  earn  bj 
their  teeth.  The  processes  of  cookery  bring  wliat  he  eats  into  a 
different  stale  from  that  in  which  it  is  employtid  either  by  cami- 
vorouB  or  herbivorous  aniroals.  Hence  the  analogy  in  the  modes 
of  procuring  and  preparing  food  is  too  loose  for  ue  to  place  mtich 
confidence  in  the  results  of  these  comparative  views.     We  mult 


*Mr.  ABEL'gorang-utaug  appears  lo  liavenBtiirallyprclbrredlhiit:  he  yielded 
on  ship-booid  to  tlie  tein[>lBtiaD  of  uient,  and  Hems  to  havo  quiokly  becmuc  u 
omirorouo  aa  Me  Gompanion*. 

"  His  Ibod  in  Java  leaa  cliiefly  fhiil,  capvcially  maogostnna,  of  which  he  was 
cxceuivoly  fond.  He  nlso  euched  egf  a  with  voracity :  and  often  employed 
himself  in  BGekinEtlieoi.  Onhourtl  ship,  liisdiet  waiof  nadpluutekind.  He  ate 
readily  all  kiada  or  meat,  and  eapecially  raw  moat;  was  very  tbnd  of  bread,  bnt 
alwaya  preferred  ftuita  when  lie  could  obtain  thrm."  "  Jonmey  iaChinai'* 
p.  335.  Atpieaent  (December  1618)  hi*  diet  is  vegetable,  both  fiym  hla  «wn 
cboice,  and  beckuse  it  agrcei  niucli  bcit  with  him. 

Of  •ome  ipccies  of  South- Amcricao  aiiniD  it  ii  incidentally  meationed  by 
Humboldt,  Ibal  they  live  on  fniite ;  "  Rocoeil  d'Obs.  de  Zooktgie,"  &c.  p. 
SOH,  of  tbe  S.  trivirgata  ;  p.  :I13,  of  the  S.  chiropotiu  :  p.  318,  of  tbe  S,  me- 
lanocephala.  It  appcaif  thai  soino  will  acpaaionally  take  sniinat  food,  p.  330, 
and  that  the  Titi  (B.  Bcimea)  will  eat  ineccts  oa  well  ai  fruita.  p.  333.  TUe 
little  animal  immediately  diHtinztiiBbed,  in  somo  plat«H  of  natural  LislDry,  th* 
iiif^ects  on  which  it  bnd  been  accunt'imed  lo  pre;  from  olhai  aimilu  objects. 
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trust  to  exprrienre  slnnr  tot  rlucidMinf  ibe  gmt  praUeu  of 
dici ;  iu  ctecition  hu  beeo  long  Bgo  pronuunccd,  and  will  budl; 
now  be  rcTcrMd. 

It  if  B|CfiiD  ■  difierent  inquiry,  wbich  diet  ii  nn  the  whole  noM 
conduciireto  health  and  ■trenifth  1  Which  ii  bett  calcuUlitd  to 
nvpit  or  reraure  diMsae  1  W  hether  erri>n  in  quuititj  or  quality 
aro  moat  pernicioua  1  The  loluiioti  of  tbew  and  otberanalogow 
qiiealinns  caa  nnlj'  be  expseted  from  eiperimenial  inveMiifaliaa. 
Mankind  are  m  avcrae  to relinquiBh  their  faToriie  indulgencin,  and 
to  deaert  emabliatied  habiii,  that  we  cmnoi  enienain  rrry  aaa- 
guinc  espectationi  of  asj  important  diacurerjin  tliiidepanmrnt: 
we  muit  add  in  ihi*,  that  then  are  manj  other  cauwi  afleciing 
huntnii  lH>nlih,  b^MidpH  did.  Before  vtMitoriiiff  In  dmw  anv  iiifer- 
encf*  (III  II  nuhjiTi  Ih>m-I  with  •■>  ninny  nlMtaclp!',  ii  would  he  cn- 
fCMnrv  III  (ihii«>rvr  tliu  rlTrcIt  of  a  ptirrly  nniioal  niiil  a  |>(irelj 
TejEClahle  dit- 1  iin  M-vrmI  iiidividunlti  nf  JifTt  rrni  hnbil*.  |iiirKUita, 
and  riihIvi'  nf  life  ;  lu  noiai  their  itiiilp,  iHiih  iKNiily  and  mrniat ; 
and  to  lunrn  the  rtmdition  of  two  or  three  (:c»cniiion»  ffii  in  llie 
Millie  iiinnnrr. 

Rerumii|;  to  (hr-  subject  wbich  lint>  Imtii  alrcndy  adverted  t(^— 
the  cxtenxion  of  the  Rteal  human  family  oTer  the  wliiilt-  hidntiible 
glolH*.  let  a»  iiMjuire  a  little  into  the  i'au*ci  ^f  n  [iltenoinenrai 
wbirb  M  rcinnrkabjy  diiilinpuiflieH  nian  fmm  oil  .iiiinials  : — thia 
power  of  vxifeiing  tiiid  mulli|>lyiii>i  tn  tvery  liiiiiiirif,  and  in  every 
variety  nf  Kituuiinn  nnd  climate.  Vk>vt  it  ariM  fmm  |ibyi>icBl  en' 
dowmeiitM,  froiii  any  (inrticiilar  cnjiahitities  nf  ilie  buiiinn  iK'jrnn- 
izatinn, — from  stnrn[!th  and  flrsihitity  of  the  nnmial  iiinrliinery  t 
or  fmni  the  eflecis  of  human  art  and  contrivoiiee,  in  aflurding 
protection  from  ejEtreinc*  nf  heat  ami  tuld,  frum  winds  and  rami 
from  raiMion  and  exhalations,  ami  (he  ntlier  desinii-tive  infliieiiee* 
of  liK-nl  situation  1  Isit,  in  Khnri.  the  rcsuh  of  pliyiiical  ciinali< 
tuiion,  or  of  reason.  1  think  ilmt  Imth  thei«  cnuiies  are  concern- 
ed : — that  the  oripnnl  lource  of  on  atirihute,  wliii:h  i«  strikiiiiclj 
characterizes  our  species,  is  to  be  fouch  in  tbe  properties  of  the 
human  frame  ;  and  that  lhi»  oriftinal  power  of  tlie  bodily  faliric  it 
Bssisteil  and  fully  developed  by  the  nir>iitnl  prerofratires  of  man. 

In  what  way  do  the  Greenlander,  the  Eikimau,  aud  tbe  Caua- 
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dian,*  employ  remarkable  tHlenii  or  iaventioa  to  protect  diaii^ 
selves  agaioBt  the  cold  1  The/  l»ave  the  winter  witb  open  brout 
and  uncovered  limbs  ;  and  devour  their  whales  and  seals,  drest, 
raw,  or  putrid.  The  Negrot  ia  healthy  ami  strong  nnder  a  verti- 
eaisnn,  with  the  soles  of  his  feet  bore  on  the  burning  sands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fox,' the  beaver,  the  marmot,  and  the  hamster, 
seek  the  shelter  of  dwellings  which  thej  dig  for  themselves.  In 
this  comparison,  in  respect  to  protection  from  external  influences, 
man  enjoys  no  peculiar  privilege.  The  mind,  indeed)  employa 
the  excellent  struciure  of  the  body,  lifts  men  above  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  accommodates  htm  to  all  places,  gives  him  iron,  fire  and 
arms,  furs  and  screens  from  the  sun,  4tc ;  but,  with  all  this, 
could  never  make  him  what  he  now  is,  the  inhabitant  of  all  cli- 
mates, if  he  did  not  possess  the  most  enduring  and  flexible  corpo- 
real frame.  The  lower  animals,  in  general,  have  no  defence 
against  the  evils  of  a  new  climate,  but  for  the  force  of  nature. 
The  arts  of  human  ingenuity  furnish  a  defence  against  the  dan- 
gers that  surround  our  species  in  every  region.  Accordingly,  we 
see  the  same  nation  pass  into  all  the  climates  of  the  earth ;  reside 
yhole  winters  near  the  pnle ;  plant  colonies  beneath  the  equator ; 
pursue  their  commerce,  and  establish  their  factories,  in  Africa, 
Asia,  America.  They  can  equally  live  under  a  burning  sky  and 
on  an  ice-bound  soil,  and  inhabit  regions  where  the  hardiest  on^ 
mols  cannot  exist.  Such  changes  indeed  ought  not  to  be  hazard- 
ed suddenly  aud  without  precaution.  The  greatest  evils  that 
hare  arisen  from  change  of  climate  have  been  occasioned  by 


*  Tha  KnutemsKnz  (ntoateil  north  DTtho  gnnt  lokea  of  Cuiula)  often  goto 
tbs  cfaue  in  the  nvorest  froat,  with  oidinu;  alight  clothing.  H*cikniib, 
"  TravaU  b  Noith-Ameriu ;"  Pralimiitaiy  Hiit.  at  the  Fni  Trade,  p.  94. 

Twa  Indiaoi  (Ameiicani)  itept  on  the  snow  in  an  ordinary  light  dnn,  when 
the  thennometer  at  nln-riw  was  40below  0.  The  man  soSered  no  inconve- 
nieoca :  the  bo^  had  his  feet  frown,  bnt  the;  vrere  recovered  bj  cold  water. 
Lawn  sndCi^RBB'a  TVaMb,  4to.  p.  113. 

t  Ths  women  and  diildren  on  the  ooast  of  Sierra  Leone  wear  nothing  ob 
their  betda,  either  In  tain  or  sanihine.  Tba  mean  heat  ia  only  St";  but  tb« 
thermometer  lisei  in  the  (lu  to  130  ar  140.  ■-  Wi.'rrRSBOTTDa  m  the  Natire 
A&ic»i»,"v.  l.p.  W. 
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te  jaMomplion  of  health,  thut  rafiise*  to  iik  the  neceMBTf  pre- 
esotiain,  or  by  the  neglect  nf  ifrnnrannc,  that  kiioim  doi  what  pre- 
ettutionx  to  uk.  But  when  changeii  arc  pnidiimlly  and  prudentlj 
effected.  Imbii  Mmn  accummodatcH  tlie  coiistitutiun  to  a  new  litn- 
■tion,  and  human  initenuity  diMsorrra  the  means  of  guarding 
■gniuit  the  dnnfjen  of  every  Huafloa  oud  of  cviTjr  rlimatc. 

The  Miperinrity  of  man  oppetin  nii>rc  striking,  when  wo  con- 
treBl  hii  uniTeMal'ozteniinn  with  thp  ni«rn>w  limile  to  which  other 
animal*,  even  thn  mnnt  anihropn-morphniw,  are  confined.  The 
whole  Irihe  of  aiiniir,  are  nenrly  inclnded  within  the  tropics;* 
and  no  (pecicii  hu  nnv  cnn^idemblc  ranj^  eren  within  these  Imun- 
darica.  No  ppeciee  is  cnmmon  to  i)k  Old  and  the  New  World; 
none,  pmbaliljr,  to  Am  and  Africa.  The  orang-utang  seems  to 
be  <inly  found  in  the  inland  of  Borneo :  and  tlio  chimi>ani{  in  a 
diHrirt  of  Afrtea.  The  i^bbnn  is  pMiiliar  to  tlw  East  Indies: 
anil  (he  prohosria  ninnki-y  (ximia  r<i!-trnla]  t»  the  Sundn  Islcii. 

T'le  two  nri^i  man-likf  iniinkoyn  (S  ^bivtus  mid  trDglndvicf,) 
ii)li[il>iiiii!;  wnnll  disirjrt»  nf  wnrm  r^pionii,  on-  very  inronsidera- 
Itlo  ii|>cci(>M  in  miinlxTr:  iind  ilius  offer  ii  strnng  l■nnl^a^l  to  ilic 
thdunmid  million*  nf  ihn  Inininn  itpcricR.  Tlicy  nrc  subject  to  mi- 
meroiiH  diiieaH'^ ;  Iiim  nil  thrir  viTacity,  strrnifih,  nnd  naiurni 
chamctcr ;  and  |)cri!>h,  al\'T  lini^rins  in  a  mii«rublc  way,  when 
removed  fnnn  ilicir  native  abodes.  An  nniti^-iitan!;  brought  to 
Paris,  ncvvr  recovered  the  cxiiusiirp  to  cold  in  unid^ing  the  Pyrc- 
IICR9,  nnd  (lied  nt  the  nge  of  fifteen  innnths,  with  inr>»l  of  tlic  vis- 
cera diicnsed  nnd  inlierculatcd.t  The  monkeys  in  general  exist 
with  difficulty  in  tcmiwratc  countri<:«,  and  rnii  pru|)n>^ite  only  in 
warm  climates.  One  whicli  was  inipreprnnicd  in  Kiigland,  and 
attended  with  all  possible  care,  l>rought  forth  a  young  one,  which 
died  immediately.}  Prdimbly  the  Hpecie!*  could  not  lie  continued 
here,  with  all  the  aid  of  nil :  nnd  it  certainly  could  not  be  ellcrt- 
cd,  if  (lie  animnia  w(;rc  wild.  When  they  arc  intmtluccd  int<>  the 
north  (indeed  iittu  the  jfreatnr  part)  of  Eura|)c,  ond  carefully  iniin- 

'  Tlic  sliiiin  iniiiu,  nr  Barlnry  ape,  hu  >iixii  irinsptanlcd  bou  .\frica  la  the 
rock  nt  (iibratiar. 
t  jtwM/M  iIh  MaiK^am,  t.  Id.  p.  .'>3. 
t  UoKtM  «i  tht  .iMmul  Ecuumy,  p.  137. 
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Bged  in  their  food,  Uraperatura,  &e.  Ibey  die  very  quieUf ;  hi4 
in  ^mEM  oil  cases,  of  diMsH  ia  tbe  viscera,  particulHrlf  tb« 
hings. 

Other  animalfl,  u  the  polar  bear,  naturallj  coiutnicted  for  eoM, 
esnnot  Mibsist  in  ffarmer  r^ona.  The  dog  accoinpaiiiea  mam 
every  where  ;  but,  with  all  the  protection  and  assiitance  afforded 
by  his  master,  degenerates,  and  undergoes  remarkable  changes, 
both  of  bodily  structure  and  other  propertieB,  in  very  warm  and 
very  cold  regions. 

Other  circomstances  in  the  human  economy  correspond  with 
this  power  of  adaptation  ;  such  are  the  slow  growth,  long  infancy) 
and  late  puberty  of  man.  Id  no  animal  but  man  do  the  su- 
tures of  tbe  cranium  close,  or  the  teeth  come  out  at  so  late  aperi- 
od :  none  is  so  long  before  it  can  support  the  body  on  the  legs, 
before  it  arrives  at  the  complete  adult  stature  and  capacity  for  ex- 
ercising the  sexual  functions.  The  long  infancy  of  our  spedea 
is  compensated  by  proportionate  longevity :  no  other  of  the 
mammalia,  of  corresponding  size,  enjoys  so  long  a  life  as  man. 
As  the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  arrir> 
ing  at  the  full  growth,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tba 
monkeys  fall  very  short  of  man  in  this  respect  t  in  tltis  climate 
Aey  are  cut  off  so  quickly,  that  we  cannot  form  a  judgmenL 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  circumstances,  ,that  man  is  not  pn>> 
vided  by  nature  with  means  of  defence,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quires assistance  -,  and  that  his  great  distinctions,  reason  and  speech, 
are  only  germs  which  are  not  developed  by  themselves,  but  aro 
brought  to  maturity  by  extraneous  assistance,  cnltivation,  and  ed- 
ttcation,  we  shall  infer  that  he  is  designed,  by  nature,  for  social 
onion.  Such  a  condition  appears  more  consonant  to  the  stru^ 
tnte,  properties,  and  functions  of  our  frame,  even  if  it  were  not 
mpported  by  the  concurring  voice  of  actual  experience  in  afl 
ages  and  nations,  than  the  imaginary  and  most  absurdly  named 
**,state  of  nature"  of  some  philosophers.  Roubskau,  the  great 
apostle  of  this  doctrine,  informs  ns,  in  direct  words,  that  thestata 
of  nature  never  bos  existed  :  and  he  sets  aside  all  facts  as  foreign 
to  the  question.  With  these  admissionsbeforeus,  we  are  required 
to  believe  that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  natural  state ;  that 


■pecch,  MiCMtj,  arta,  inrentioai.  iciencnt  ajriculture,  eominerM, 
prupertj.  civil  gorerninent,  and  inrqunliijr  of  condilioD,  hsTe  in- 
troduced all  poMible  RiiserTi  and  liare  debilitated  our.  phjaical 
being;  that  we  atwuld  live  in  the  wondi  Mattered  and  aolilaij  to 
get  food  enougfa,  protect  Ufe  by  flight  and  fnrce,  Mliafy  our  de- 
■ire*,  and  sleepw  Bupfon  baa  reawned  co  well  on  ihia  Kibject. 
tbal  I  emplof  faia  worda  :  "  In  tbi*  citndition  of  nature,  tbe  fint 
education  ra>|iiirea  an  ei^ual  time  an  in  the  cirilized  itate  ;  for  in 
bothi  the  infant  ii  e()uall]'  feebk  and  equally  alow  in  ita  growth, 
uid,  eonaeqiientlj,  demanda  tlie  core  of  ita  parcnta  during  an 
equal  period.  In  a  word,  if  abandoned  before  the  age  of  three 
yeaie,  it  would  infallibly  periali.  Now,  tbia  neceaaaiy  and  tong- 
eontinued  intercourae  between  mother  and  child  ia  aufficient  to 
eommunicBte  to  it  all  that  ahe  poMCMet ;  and  though  we  ahould 
falaely  auppoae  that  a  mother,  in  a  aiaie  of  nature,  poaaeaaes 
nothing,  not  even  the  fticully  of  nficech,  hhiiM  nnt  ihi*  long  iuier- 
Goiirac  with  her  infant  ]triHliicc  n  Inn);iiagc  !  ilpnrc,  d  statr  of 
pun-  nHtiir-r,  in  M'liirU  mnn  is  »ii)i|H>iied  neitlicr  to  think  norrpfnk, 
ii  iinngiiiary,  and  never  had  an  cxi^luncc.  Thia  neceiaiiy  of  a 
long  intcrcourM  between  pHrem^t  anl  i-liilihen  pniducea  wciviy  in 
the  inidat  of  a  ilescri.  The  fam.ly  under»tnnd  each  other  by 
aigna  and  sountUi ;  and  thia  first  ruy  of  intel  lice  nee,  when  cheridi- 
ed,  cultivated,  ami  communicateil.  exiiand*,  in  procetti  of  time, 
into  the  full  splendour  of  rc-naon  nnd  intclterl.  A»  thii  habitual 
intercour«o  could  not  aiibiiirt  so  hniE,  without  producing  mutual 
•igna  and  Rounds,  these,  nlwuvH  rejiraied,  and  gradually  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  the  f:hitd,  would  licconie  permanent  ei- 
preaaiona.  The  catalogue  of  wordii,  lhou!!h  short,  forma  a  Ibih 
giiage,  which  will  anon  extend  at  the  family  augmcnla,  nod  will 
follow,  in  ita  imjirovement,  the  pro^rrrss  of  snciety.  Aa  aoon  aa 
aociety  brginsltt  be  funned,  tlie  education  of  the  infant  i«no  longer 
individual ;  aince  the  porenta  communii-ate  to  it,  not  only  what 
they  derire  from  nature,  but  likewise  what  they  have  received 
from  their  progenitor*,  nnd  from  the  vnciety  to  which  thejr 
belong.  It  it  no  lonirer  a  communication  Iwl ween  detached  indi- 
Tiduala,  which,  aa  in  the  animals,  w<iuld  be  limited  to  the  trona- 
miMkin  of  simple  facultiea,  but  an    inatitution  of  which   the 
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whole  species   participates,  and  whose  produce  constitutes  tb» 
hasis  and  bond  of  society."* 

The  menstrual  discharge  is  peculiar  to  women,  and  belongs  to 
the  whole  sex  in  all  countries  ;  so  that  Pliny  is  right  in  regarding 
woman  as  the  only  *' animal  menstruale."  *' I  know,  indeed,'* 
■ays  BLUMENBACHft  **  that  the  same  discharge  has  been  ascribed 
to  other  animals,  particularly  of  the  order  quadrumana.  1  have 
carefully  inquired  about  all  the  female  monkeys,  which  I  have 
seen  for  these  twenty  years,  either  in  menageries  or  carried  about 
for  public  exhibition,  and  have  found  some  of  them  liable  to  ute- 
rine hcsmorrhage  which  observed  no  period,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  more  intelligent  keepers  as  a  circumstance  arising  from  dis- 
ease ;  although  they  acknowledged,  that,  in  order  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  their  visitors,  they  often  represent  it  as  true  men- 
struation.'* 

The  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Venus  is  not  confined  in  man,  af 
in  animals,  to  a  particular  season  of  the  yeiir* 
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•  BurpoR  by  Wood,  vol.  10.  p.  30» 
^  JHQ.H.  Far,  Kot,  p.  51,  ootv. 


CHAPTER  Till. 


Au.  philoMpber*  refer  wiih  on«  accord  to  the  cnjoTiaem  of 
IMUOR,  M  ihc  chief  Bnd  mmt  JRiportani  jircrofrative  of  the  human 
•pecJM.  If  we  inquire,  however,  more  pBrticularly  into  the  meaa- 
img  of  thi*  wnril,  we  ahall  be  turpriied  to  find  what  Tanoua  wntee 
(BSerent  individuala  affix  to  the  aame  expreuion.  According  to 
•ome,  rcaaoD  i>  a  peculiar  facukj  of  the  mind,  belonpng  exclu- 
MTet/  to  man  :  othera  coniider  it  at  a  more  enlarged  and  com- 
plate  derelopement  of  a  power  which  exiits,  in  a  Icm  degree,  in 
Other  animali ;  *ome  deacrihe  it  a«  a  combination  of  alt  the  high- 
•r  facuttieii  of  the  minti ;  wliilc  otkera  aaacrt  that  it  ii  onl;  a  pe- 
culiar diraction  of  them.  "  Nun  noKrum  inter  bus  tantaa  Gompo- 
nere  lite*." 

The  anbiect  may,  perbapa,  be  more  ihonly  ood  rafel;  dea- 
patcbed  by  confidering  it  a  pesttriori.  In  order  to  acquire  a  dear 
and  aatiifactory  notion  of  the  mental  nature  of  man  and  aaimala, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
their  internal  movements,  aa  we  have  of  our  own.  But,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  passes  within  them,  or  bow  lo  rank  and 
•atimate  tbeir  sensations,  in  relation  to  those  of  man.  we  can  onlj- 
jadge  bj  comparing  the  effects  which  result  from  the  natural  ope- 
ntions  of  both. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  these  effects:  and,  while  we  ac- 
knowledge all  the  paiticvUr  reanoblucet,  we  iball  only  eiamiiw 
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some  of  the  most  geueral  distinctions.  The  most  stupid  man  is 
able  to  manage  the  most  alert  and  sagacious  animal :  he  governs 
it«  and  makes  it  subservient  to  his  purposes.  This  he  effects,  not 
80  much  by  bodily  strength  or  address,  as  by  the  superiority  of 
his  intellectual  nature.  He  compels  the  animal  to  obey  iiim,  by 
his  power  of  projecting  and  acting  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
strongest  and  most  sagacious  animals  have  not  the  capacity  of 
commanding  the  inferior  tribes,  or  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude.  The  stronger,  indeed,  devour  the  weaker ;  but  this 
action  implies  an  urgent  necessity  only,  and  a  voracious  appetite ; 
qualities  very  different  from  that  which  produces  a  train  of  actions 
all  directed  to  one  common  design*  If  animals  be  endowed  with 
this  faculty,  why  do  not  some  of  these  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment over  others,  and  force  them  to  furnish  their  food«  to 
watch  for  them,  and  to  relieve  the  sick  or  wounded  1  But  among 
animals  there  is  no  mark  of  subordination,  nor  the  least  trace  of 
any  of  them  being  able  to  recognize  or  feel  a  superiority  in  hii 
nature  above  that  of  other  species.  We  should  therefore  coo- 
dttde,  that  all  animals  are  in  this  respect  of  the  same  natwe,  and 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  only  far  superior,  but  likewise  of  • 
very  different  kind  from  that  of  the  brute. 

Thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  weak,  naked,  and  defonce- 
less,  man  appeared  created  for  inevitable  destruction.  Evils  as- 
sailed him  on  every  side  ;  the  remedies  remained  hidden.  But 
he  had  re^l^ved  firom  his  Creator  the  gift  of  inventive  geoiut, 
which  enabled  him  to  discover  them.  His  exertions  were  roused 
hy  the  various  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  dwelling, — by  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances : — 

-Pater  ipse  colendi 


Hand  (acilem  esm  viam  volnit ;  prhnoBque  par  artem 
Bfovitagros;  earis  acueni  iiiortalia  corda.  ' 

This  prerogi^ve  of  inventioD  seemed  00  important  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  society,  that  it  has  been  honored  with  divine  worriiip, 
as  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks. 

**  The  first  savages  collected  in  the  forests  a  few  nouridiing 
fruits,  a  few  salutary  roots,  and  thus  supplied  their  most  imuut 


aw  MtniicTioin  w  mar 

diaie  wnnti.  ^m  fint  xhepbenl*  ohMrred  thai  Iba  Man  nore 
in  a  repilar  coarae,  and  made  om  of  them  10  )[utda  lb«ir  jovrnrji 
BcrtM*  iIm  plaint  of  ibe  deaen.  Such  wai  ibe  origin  of  tht 
nmlh«inattcal  and  phvaical  Miencaa. 

"  One*  convinced  that  it  could  combat  nature  I7  the  moaM 
which  she  herwif  aff'irded,  gpnina  repoard  no  more ;  it  watched 
ber  without  relaxation  ;  it  inr^nantij  narie  new  cnnqueMa  onr 
bar.    all  of  them    diAingoishad    fa;  aoiDa  iraproTMBeat  in  ika 


"  From  that  time,  a  BaceeMinn  of  conduetiDg  tninda,  faiihfid 
depoaitoriat  oftha  attainment!  alreadj  made,  coiutantly  occupied 
in  connecting  them,  in  virifying  them  hj  meana  of  anch  other, 
bare  conducted  a*,  in  lea*  than  fortj  agaa,  from  tba  firat  aaoaja 
of  rude  obaerreia,  to  the  profound  cnlculation*  of  rfawmii  and 
La  PLAra.  tu  ihp  JenrnRit  cloaaificationa  nf  LinNEv*  and  JusaiKV- 
Thii  iHVciouR  inheritance,  perpetually  inrrpasing,  brought  from 
Chaldca  into  Eaypi,  from  Bgrpt  into  Greece,  concealed  during 
agei  of  dinfiiiter  nnd  dnrkneM,  recovered  in  more  fortunate  times, 
anequHlIf  spread  among  the  nalionx  of  Europe,  baa  ever;  whera 
liaen  followed  b;  weahh  and  power;  the  nationa  which  hava 
reaped  it,  are  become  the  mi»treM>ea  of  the  world ;  auch  aa  have 
negfecled  it,  are  fallt-n  into  wcnknets  and  obKurilr-"* 

Man  fasB  made  loola  for  araiating  hit  labor ;  and  hence 
Fkanklin  Hafrnciouily  defined  him  a  "  tool-making  animal :"  he 
has  fiirmed  nrmn  and  weiijHini ;  he  has  cli'vised  TnrioM  mean*  of 
procuring  6re.  lastly,  "The  moM  noble  and  {irofil able  inven- 
tion of  all  otheri)  was  (hat  of  speech  ;  whereby  men  deflate 
their  thoughts  one  lo  another  for  muiual  utility  and  converMlinn, 
wiihout  which  there  had  been  amongtit  men  neither  c»mn)on- 
wealth  nor  society,  no  mure  than  ainongat  lions,  bears,  and 
wolves,"t  Tliid  ifi  a  moat  imiiortant  cfaaractenstic  of  man ; 
■ince  it  is  not  born  iriih  him,  like  the  voices  of  animnls,  but 
ba*  been  framed  and  brought  into  uiie  hy  himself,  as  the  arbitrary 
variety  of  different  laiiguagea  incuntestably  provea. 


*  Cdtiir  ;  "  RcBrctioiu  on  the  PrcfrcM  of  Uw  ScienMi,  Ac."  raad  U  llw 
Royal  loMitute  of  Fnoce.  April  9t,  UK. 
t  Hoaaa* ;  "  Lcviatbvi." 
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Man  exhibits,  by  external  signs,  what  pessea  within  him  ;  he 
communicates  his  sentiroenta  by  words ;  and  ibis  si^cn  is  univer- 
fal.  The  sarage  and  the  ciriliMtd  man  have  the  same  powers  of 
ntterancfl  ;  both  speak  naturally,  and  are  equally  understood.  It 
ia  not  owin^,  aa  some  hare  imagined,  to  any  defect  in  their  or> 
ganB,  that  animals  are  denied  the  faculty  of  speech.  The  tongue 
of  a  monkey  ia  as  perfect  aa  that  of  a  man :  Gahpbr  asserts  thai 
the  laryni^al  pnueh  rendera  it  imposaible  for  the  nrang-ulang  to 
ipeak.  I  do  not  clearly  understtrnd  huw  thin  is  ascertained  ;  but 
allowing  its  truth,  there  are  other  monkeya  who  have  not  this 
pouch,  and  yet  cannot  apeak. 

Several  animals  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  words,  and  even 
to  repeat  sentences  ;  which  proves  clearly  that  the  want  of  speech 
is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  their  organs  :  but  to  make  them 
conceive  the  ideas  which  these  words  express,  ia  beyond  the 
power  of  art :  they  articulate  and  repeat  like  an  echo  or  machine. 

Language  impliea  a  train  of  thinking;  and  for  this  reason 
brute  animals  are  incapable  of  speech :  fur,  though  their  exieroal 
senses  are  not  inferior  to  onr  own,  and  though  we  should  allow 
some  of  them  to  possess  a  faint  dawning  of  comparison,  reflec- 
tion, and  judgment,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  unable  to  form  tbat 
association  of  ideas  in  which  alone  the  essence  of  thought  eoi^ 
sists. 

The  possession  of  speech,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  more 
numerous,  diversified,  and  exalted  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments of  man,  and  ia  a  necessary  aid  to  their  exercise  and  full 
developement.  The  ruder  faculties  and  simple  feelings  of  ani- 
mals do  not  require  such  assistance.  The  natural  language  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  gestures,  and  actions,  suffices  for  their  pur> 
poses.  The  wonderful  discovery  of  alphabetical  writing,  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  complete  the  benefits  derived  from  the  ni>< 
Me  prerogative  of  speech. 

With  the  operations  of  animals, — who  always  perform  the  same 
work  ia  the  very  aame  manner  ;  the  execution  of  any  individual 
being  neither  better  nor  worae  than  that  of  any  othn;  in  whom 
the  individual,  at  the  end  of  some  months,  is  what  he  wilt  remain 
through  life,  and  the  species,  after  a  thousand  years,  just  what  it 
was  in  the  first  year,— contrast  the  renultB  of  human  industry  and 


iaventioD,  uul  tlw  frnita  of  ikax  pcrTeetibiiity  whleh  d 
both  Iba  ipMiM  ud  indiviAtaL  By  ilwiataUigmMof  «■•  iIm 
•niawli  hsn  boaii  nbdu«di  Umad,  sad  nAMad  to  sUmry :  hf 
luilaboiirf  nunhwhare  beaitdraiiMd,ntwseonBBod,  iMtoma- 
neU  efiaead,  trnmu  deved,  umI  the  «anh  eiiluraied.  B7  U* 
wlaciioa,  liaw  liM  been  eompuisd,  apM*  MB—tred,  the  enliaial 
motiora  recofntMd  Bnd  Kpreaentod,  tho  heavoas  and  tbe  awtfc 
oonparad.  He  baa  not  maralj  aMoolod,  Imt  haa  sueotod  wkfc 
tha  uunoal  accuracji  tha  apparaUlr  iMpraWiaaMa  tariu  BMigaad 
hup  bj  the  poet : — 

Oo,  woadrou  cnktnn  1  mavot  wiMn  wmbob  (oidai ; 
Waigb  ait,  hmmv*  autl^aadMlookta  tha  tidM. 

Bjr  bumaa  art,  which  ii  an  atoanation  of  icianoe,  mountain* 
lia?e  been  overcome,  and  the  seu  have  been  traversed  ;  tha  pilot 
ponuing  hi*  course  nn  (tic  ocean,  witli  as  much  certainij  a*  if  it 
had  itcon  traced  Tor  him  lij  engineen,  and  finding  at  each  moment 
tbe  exnct  point  of  the  globe  on  irhich  he  i»,  hj  mean*  of  aatio- 
noinicnl  tahlug.  Thua  naiiiin«  hnre  been  united  ;  and  a  new 
world  hoB  hcen  discovered,  opening  sucli  n  field  fur  the  unfettered 
und  uocornipted  rnerpcn  of  our  race,  that  the  senses  ore  confused, 
tha  mind  dazzled,  ondjudgmcut  and  calculation  nlmoxt  auspend- 
ed  b;  the  grantkiir  and  brightness  of  the  glorious  and  intermina- 
bl«  prospects.  The  whole  face  of  ilie  earih  at  present  exhibits 
the  works  of  human  power,  which,  thoiij;)i  subordinate  to  that  nf 
nature,  often  ezcecdii,  at  least,  so  wondcrfull)'  seconds  her  opera- 
tions,  that,  by  the  aid  of  man,  her  whole  extent  is  unfolded,  and 
she  has  gradually  arrived  at  that  pomt  of  perfection  and  magnifi- 
cence in  ivhich  we  now  behold  licr. 

In  tlic  point  of  view  which  I  have  just  considered,  man  stands 
alone  :  his  faculties,  ond  what  ho  has  efiected  by  thorn,  place  him 
at  a  wide  interval  from  all  animals, — ;it  un  interval  wliich  no  ani- 
mal hilbcrtu  known  to  us  can  fill  up-  The  manlike  monkey,  the 
nlmosl  rcusonublc  elephant,  tbe  docile  dog,  the  sagacious  beaver, 
tbe  industrious  lice,  cannot  be  compared  to  him.  In  none  of 
these  instances  is  (hero  any  progress  either  in  tbe  individuals  or 
the  species. 
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In  most  of  the  feehnga  of  wbich  other  tndividuala  of  the  spe- 
ciea  are  the  subjectB,  and  in  all  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  moral  sentiments,  there  is  a  marked  difierence  between 
man  and  aoimalB,  and  a  decided  inferiority  of  the  latter.  The 
attachment  of  the  mother  to  the  ofiipritig,  so  long;  as  its  wanta 
and  feeblsness  require  her  aid  and  defence,  seems  as  strong  in  the 
animal  as  in  the  human  being,  and  bears  equally  in  both,  the  char- 
acters of  actions  termed  instinctire.  Ita  duration  is  confined  in 
the  former  case,  eren  in  social  animals,  to  the  period  of  heljriesi- 
ness ;  and  the  nnimal  instinct  is  not  succeeded,  as  in  man,  by 
that  continued  intercourse  of  a&ction  and  kind  offices,  and  those 
endearing  relations,  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  pleasures 
of  human  life. 

Of  courage,  the  animal  kingdom  offers  many  examples ;  and 
the  moralists  have  celebrated  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  his 
master.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  lie  can  find  anj  instance  of 
such  feeling  between  animals  themseWes,  excepting  some  cases  of 
sexual  unions.  In  general,  they  seem  entirely  destitute  of  sym- 
pathy with  each  other,  indifferent  to  each  other's  sufierings  or  joyt) 
and  unmoved  by  the  worst  usage  or  acutest  pangs  of  their  fellows. 
Indeed,  if  we  except  some  associated  labours  in  the  insect  claas, 
principally  referring  to  the  contiouatioD  of  the  species,  and  so- 
caring  a  supply  of  food,  and  some  joint  operations  of  the  male 
.  and  female  in  the  higher  classes,  animals  seem  entirely  incapa- 
ble of  concert  or  co-operation  for  common  purposes,  of  combining 
Tarious  exertions  fur  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.  Thii  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  limited  nature  and  extent  of  tbeir  knowing 
and  reflecting  powers ;  to  which,  probably,  we  must  refer  their 
incapability  of  conceiving  moral  relations. 

Laughing  and  weeping  are  natural  signs  in  maa  of  certaiii 
mental  affections,  and  probably  are  also  peculiar  to  him  ;  ani- 
mals are  not  susceptible  of  tlie  emotions  or  states  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  these  external  signs. 

That  many  animals  besides  man  secrete  tears  is  well  known  ; 
but  whether  they  weep  from  grief,  is  doubtful :  yet  respect- 
ble  witnesses  hare  represented  that  they  do  so.    Stei.ler  states 
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thia  or  ihe  |ibnea  uraina  :*  Pallu,  of  Uw  CMseH';  and  Hm- 
M>LDT,  of  ■  Hnall  Amrricui  oxMke.T.} 

Wheihrr  uiif  Bnimaia  expreta  ninb  or  mubction  b;  li 
i«  iniire  dnubtral.  to  107  anthing  a(  the  oiiicr  c 
liii^hter  in  mir  upseiM.  The  &ct  bu  boan  uMrtM),  for  iaMuMe, 
l>T  Lk  Cat,  who  mt>  iliu  be  hw  lbs  chimpMue  bolb  lanKb  aad 
werp>||  The  oraRf<amr,<i  hronfht  from  Buavia  bj  Hr.  Abbl 
rertainljr  n^vtr  bui^ba  :  bii  keepor  wloriDB  om  tbu  ba  bu  Men 
him  wvep  a  few  timea. 

I  bitve  bad  ocraiuflii.  in  a  pnrioua  lectura,^  to  admt  to  tbeae 
■iriking  xnolnjpcal  phanninenn,  and  la  explain  at  aome  lengib  Uw 
Tinra  wbirb  I  pnienain  i««peetia)t  their  nature  and  cauae-  Icon- 
iider  tb^  difference*  betiveen  man  and  animala,  in  propenwiica; 
feelinita  and  intellectinl  facalliea,  to  be  the  reault  of  the  Mate 
cause  as  that  which  we  aiuiitn  for  tin:  variatinn*  in  utlicr  functiuna. 
vix.  dilTemiicenf  orgiini/.mion  ;  and  thnt  the  Mipcrianty  of  man, 
in  rationnl  endiiwmciitN,  in  not  greater  ilinn  the  more  czquiaite. 


*  '■  \n»  Comm.  Arid.  Srirtil,  Tpltnp  ii.  HTkl  "  -  Tsndrin.  ciiin  nn»  cum 
rnliiliiiiluliimi  riilrrrl.  ■i^nili  mnrr  nl  li'inell*  ulwi  UrKitn-  tarrrnwlul.  ntto- 
tiuii  perttu  ul  prdM  uw)uc  lacrjinii  innndarcl.  quod  r\  poll  cnvia  inlhcta  *b1> 
^ra  cimtinxit :  t<-1  pnat  cnriu  ilUleni  iiijuriam,  qoiin  utriaci  nri^tut.  Ofc- 
cervavi  plioran  cnptu  aiiiulB  ralinnc  larryniari." 

I  WJHrnlJiiirantrl  will  not  mickla  it»  young,  uliirh  i^  vprjr  rare,  t  (if  Mnojola 
■ih]  1Ih>  Oaurian  Tiinfoone*  li«Tr  ncniUM  In  anripwiienl  drlillrd  by  Ttttiti, 
in  whirli  llu-y  fmpWpd  ■  plaintiTa  mrlodj  imilatini  IIip  Tnirp  nf  tliv  fooafl 
■nifml  Thi*  (-lirita  rnptoua  Irv  fmni  the  old  one.  and  romplrlcly  «icit« 
■ta  iiuimihU  ftslincn.  "  Sammluncen  lliitor.  Nachrichlcn  nb,  <li*  MtM^olia- 
cbcn  VutkeiKclwfldi ;"  tli.  i.  p.  ITT. 

I  ThvTiti  of  tht  Oririuro;  niiniri.Bi-rroi.  t  )-'>'  aiinla  Kiiirr*.  Li^^Er». 
"  LpuT  |ihy«ionninii>  put  crllr  d'un  ('nfani :  tw'iiir  rx|irp>«ii>n  d'inmircnce, 
nu'inc DOiiriru  malin, inhnpr*pidilrd>ni>li>  pawtsr  dels  joip  :'■  iBlriRtMae.  Lfs 
iadieru  affirmcntqiM  cat  aniiual  pipum  rnminp  1  Jumnw.  lonqu'il  fpraiTe  du 
eha^n  ;  ct  relle  oWmlioa  cat  In-a  Piaele  !.>■•  fnvnd*  yeiu  dn  *i^«  n 
mouillcDt  da  Urinei  a  I'imtuil  atime  quil  marque  de  la  frayeiu  ou  one  vim 
inquli'ladc."  "  Reeueil  d  Olwcrvaljuns  do  Zoolngic  cl  d'Anatomie  compam  ; 
t.  I.  p.  :n3. 

II  "Traitede  rEiwt«nr«  dnFluidedea  Norfi;"  p.35. 
i  Lkt.  IV. ;  p.  -JO  udAUowiog. 
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complicated,  atad  perfectljr  developed  structure  of  his  brain,  and 
poTticalaH}'  of  his  ample  cerebral  hemisplieres,  lu  which  the  mt 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ofiera  no  parallel  nor  even  any  near  sp- 
praximation.iB  sufBcieBt  to  account  for.  That  the  Miuei  of  man  and 
of  other  Bbim^i  will  not  exidain  all  their  varied  and  wonderful  meiH 
tkl  phenoBMna  ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  man  can  by  no  means 
ba  deduced  -from  any  pre-eminence  in  this  part  of  his  conatruo- 
tion,  arfe  truths  loo  obvioae  to  require  farther  notice. 

Some  modem  inquirers  have  gone  beyond  this  general  staie- 
ment ;  and  have  ventured  to  particularize,  in  the  brains  of  aair 
mah  and  of  man,  the  organ  or  residence  of  each  propensity,  feel- 
ing tad  intellectual  power.  I  cannot  pronounce  on  the  accurac; 
and  eompleteneM  of  the  mental  and  cereb-al  survey  executed  by 
Heaan.  Oill  and  Spuazitaiii ;  nor  pretend  to  judge  of  the  exact- 
ness and  fidelity  with  which  the  nnmerous  positions  are  mariied 
dowB  in  their  very  comidete  and  well  filled  map  of  the  brain. 
They  appeal  to  observation  for  the  confirmation  or  relvtation  of 
their  Matemente ;  but  my  observations  are  not  numerous  or  va< 
ried  enough  for  these  purpoees.  No  one  can  refuse  to  them  the 
merit  of  patient  inijuiry,  careful  observation,  and  nnprejudiced 
reflectioa.  They  have  performed  the  useful  service  of  rescuing 
us  from  the  trammels  of  doctrines  and  authorities,  and  directing 
our  attantioB  to  nature  ;  her  instructions  cannot  deceive  ui. 
Whether  the  views  of  Gall  and  Sporzreim  may  be  verified  or 
not,  our  labors  in  this  direction  must  be  productive,  must  bring 
with  them  collateral  advantages-  Hence  they  may  be  compared 
to  the  old  man  in  the  fable,  who  assured  his  sons,  on  his  death- 
bed, thM  a  treasure  was  hidden  in  hia  vineyard.  They  began  im- 
mediately to  dig  over  the  whole  ground  in  search  of  it ;  and 
found,  indeed,  do  treasure  ;  but  the  loosening  of  the  soil,  the  de- 
struction of  the  weeds,  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  were  ao 
beneficial  to  the  vines,  that  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  en- 
suing  crop  were  unprecedented. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  man  may  be  deemed  a  more  fit  snb- 
jeet  for  pathology  than  natural  history ;  hut,  as  these  unnatural 
phenomena  arise  out  of  the  natural  organization  and  habit  of  the 
body,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  auimal  economy,  they  cnnnot 
be  entirely  passed  over  in  this  discussion. 


While  the  cuum  of  duMM  in  feiMnl  are  to  olweui«t'BBd  the 
eSBCt  Mriw  ol  pbwKHiMiift  hm*  bwn  ueertuiwd  in  ao  few  in- 
ftnneea,  it  h  baznrdoui  M 101  <lown  mnj  particular  nfiectiMU  u 
belonging  excJtimnly  to  oiaa  :  other  nninMb  migfal  be  elliMied.if 
•zpoeed  to  the  niao  ewim.  Tboee  in  a  witd  itate  bm  mry 
bw  and  eioiple  diieaeet,  if  may :  domeiliealed  onM  ban  tsveral ; 
and  thej  are  more  aomeraas  in  proportion  a*  tbe  MiliJBj[alioii  ie 
more  compleia,  aad  the  way  of  life  differe  mora  widelj  Iroin  tbe 
naiurat  one.  The  diiBMn  of  oar  Boravalaabie  dotneWic  aainak 
an  mifflcientlf  naiBeroiu  10  emploj  a  paiticalar  order  of  men  ; 
and  the  borM  alone  ha>  a  dietinct  nt  to  hie  own  ehare.  Tbe 
mieerable  canary-birda  aeffn  to  be  equalljr  in  want  of  profevional 
aieiWaoce ;  for,  in  ihe  liH  of  diaorden  10  which  tbe^  are  iubject, 
we  find  inflammation  of  tba  bowda,aethiDa,  epilepej,  cbancm  ai 
the  bill,  and  loAbB.*  lo  man,  tbe  moet  artificial  of  all  Btumab, 
Ibe  inoet  expoied  In  rII  tbe  circumatance*  that  can  act  unfarora- 
bijr  on  bii  fnirae,  diacaaci  ere  (be  moat  numeroua  ;  and  ao  abun- 
dant and  divonified,  as  to  ezhauat  tbe  ingenuitj  of  Ibe  nosologiil, 
and  fatigue  llie  memarj'  of  the  phyaician.  Perhaps  noeolo^cal 
catalogue!  would  afford  the  moat  convincing  argument  that  men 
baa  departed  from  the  way  of  life  to  which  nature  bad  destined 
bim ;  unlesa,  indeed,  it  should  be  contended  that  these  afRictioua 
•re  a  neceaiarjr  pan  of  hia  nature,  a  distinction  from  auimali,  of 
which  he  will  not  be  rerf  likely  to  bnasl. 

Tbe  accumulation  of  numbers  in  large  cities,  the  noxious  ef- 
fects of  impure  air,  tedeoiarjr  habita,  and  unwliakaume  employ- 
mcnta  ; — the  excesses  in  diet,  tbe  luxurioua  fi>o«l,  the  heating 
drinka,  tbe  monetrous  miilures,  and  the  pernicious  Masuninge, 
which  stimulate  and  oppress  tbe  organs, — the  unnalural  activity 
of  Ibe  great  cerebral  circulation,  excited  by  the  douhle  impulse  of 
our  luxurioua  habita  aod  undue  mental  exertions,  of  the  violent 
passions  which  agitate  and  exhiuist  ua,  the  anxiety,  chagrin,  nod 
vezaiion,  from  which  few  entirely  escape,  and  then  re-actini;  on 
and  diaturbing  the  whole  firamc  ; — the  delicacy  and  aensibility   to 


■  Burroa by  Waoo ;  v.H.p.BT. 
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external  influences,  caused  by  our  heated  rooms,  warm  clothing, 
inactivity,  and  other  indulgences,  are  to  many  fatal  proofs  that 
oar  most  grievous  ills  are  our  own  work,  and  might  be  obviated 
hy  a  more  simple  and  uniform  way  of  life.  Our  aisociates  of  the 
animal  kingd<nn  do  not  escape  the  influence  of  such  causes.  The 
mountain  sfaepherd  and  bis  dog  are  equally  hardy,  and  fcHm  on 
insiruotive  contrast  with  a  nervons  and  hysterical  fine  lady,  and 
her  lap-dog; — the  extreme  point  of  degeneracy  and  imbecility  of 
which  each  race  is  susceptible. 

The  observations  of  Humboldt  confirm  the  position,  that  indi- 
TiduaU,  whose  bodies  are  strengthened  by  healthy  habits  in  re- 
spect to  food,  clothing,  exercise,  air,  &c.  are  enabled  to  resist  the 
causes  which  produce  disease  in  other  men.  He  points  to  us  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a  set  of  peacefnl  cultivators,  accustom- 
ed to  uniform  oouriahment,  almost  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
that  of  their  maize  and  cereal  gramina.  "They*  are  hardly  sub- 
ject to  any  deformity.  I  never  saw  a  hunch-backed  Indian :  and 
It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  any  who  squint,  or  who  are  lame  in  the 
arm  or  leg.  In  the  countries  where  the  inhabitants  sufier  from 
the  goitre,  this  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  nerer  observed 
among  the  Indians,  and  seldom  among  the  Mestizoes. t 

He  repeats  the  same  testimony  very  strongly  concerning  vari- 
ous tribes  in  South  America  -,  as  the  Chaymas,  Caribs,  Mujscas, 
and  Peruvian  Indians.^ 

WikterbottomII  says  that  he  never  saw,  nor  heard  of  a  case 
of  bare-lip  among  the  native  Africans.  But  he  adds,  that  At- 
kins mentions  a  case  seen  by  himself. 

The  comparisoa  of  diseases  is  difficult ;  since  the  study  of  no- 
sology in  bnttes  must  be  exposed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  very  se- 
rious obstacles.  The  diseases  in  the  fallowing  list,  derived  from 
Bluhkhbavu,  may  he  considered  in  all  probability  as  peculiar  le 


*  "  Political  Euay  on  tbeKbgdom  of  New  Spun;"  v.  I.  p.  II 

t  The  aWapiing  of  bd  European  and  an  American. 

t  Pergonal  Jfarratiiie,  ui.  ^. 

11  .ierevnl  of  ihe  .Vatice  4frUam,  ij.  224-  - 


■■  tmewutB  to  wui. 

•  t  «  kftit  widU,*  wifWUit  MVU- 

iH  tin  haiuuiiLigi— ,  gyimni;    tworrboidei,  ■wiwirihigii 

Nomna  ■iertioM. — By pedmailriMU  t  hjMam ;  Buaial  tAo- 

ikns  profmrlf  m  eaUed,  ■■  ■■■im,  admcholk,  iiiiMiigia  ;  fn^ 

Mf  mIm  ntTTiMu,  and  nymfbo-UMm.    CrMiBHOHH. 

CaebeziB^— BadHtMi  Mra<Wa;t  hwatneK*.    Podv*ilV- 


Leedd 

paim ;  'n*  nrioM  Iriodt  of  pralapMi,  pwihwhftjr  thu  vmge- 
■kd  OBB  sf  dM  viHiT  bladdor.    Btrpm ;  tiam  eapitw. 

Tha  two  kiads  af  Ika  that  iafat  oar  apMhi,  ban  not  baea 
fcaad  on  aaj  other  aaimal.  Wbetbar  dio  hmaa  iatatliiial 
wti  in  all  diiluct  apaciea,  paeaKar  to  man,  I  dn  MM  kiww. 

I  raoapitnlate  tba  ebaraelen  of  man,  di»cw«d  in  the  aix  pre- 
ceding  chapter*,  that  the  proofii  or  hia  conMJlulinft  a  ilirtinct  nntl 
•eparate  ipociei  me/  be  brought  togrthcr  in  one  view  :— 

I.  Smonrbnei*  of  the  •kin,  and  «rani  or  naiuroi  uffrnitiTe  wea- 
pons, or  mean*  of  drfcnce. 
8.  Erect  ateture ;  to  which   the  confurmaiiuu  oT  the  body  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  pelvit,  lower  limb*,  ami  their 
tnueclea  in  paniculer,  are  accotniaodntrd. 
S.  Incurvation  of  the  Mcrum  and  o»  coccjgis ;  and  concequent 

direction  of  tlie  vei^na  and  urethra  forwardt. 
4.  Articulation  of  the  Iwad  with  the  iptnal  column  bj  the  mid- 
dle of  in  baiia,  end  want  of  ligamentum  nuehte. 
^  PoiscMiun  of  two  hand*,  and  very  perfect  itrueiare  of  the 

hand. 
0.  Great  proportion  of  llw  cranium   (cerebral  cATilf )  to  the 
fnce  (receptacle*  of  the  lenaea  nod  or|tuii  of  maiticalion.) 
7.  SliortncBi  of  the  lower  jaw,  and   prominence  of  ill  mental 
portion. 


•  A  mmikoj  ai  Aouterdun  coatrertnl  ■  local  oker  (hiiB  tb*  canlagiim 
ofunallpoi.but  liad  no  fi:m.     aLLxr.rtxtn.  Dt.  O.  II.  r«f..Viil.p.  fii). 

t  MimLava  perish  ya  Uwag  climatca  of  afleetMM  rTj  mw^  nwDiUiiig 
•erolhU.  The  Ijnplatie  fltait,  lun^  ud  otbar  Tkceia,  are  dixaaol ;  it-  ' 
'y  tubeieelatodi  uid  the  bonaa  an  oAco  afiMted. 
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8.  Want  of  the  ■atennaxillor}'  bone. 

9.  Teeth  all  of  equal  leagtb,  and  a|iproxiiiiatci] :  inferior  in- 

cisora  perpendicular. 
ID.  Great  developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
II.  Great  mass  of  brain,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  nerves 

connected  with  it. 
21.    Greater    number  and  derelopemenl     of  mental  facnlties, 

whether  intellectual  or  mnrnl. 

13.  Speech. 

14.  Capability  of  inhabiting  all  climates  and  situationa ;  and  of 

living  on  all  kindj  of  food. 

15.  Slow  growth  ;  long  infancj' :  late  puberty. 

10.  Menstruation ;  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  not  confined 
to  particular  seasons- 


SECTION  II. 

0!t  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ulalrmatt  of  the  suhjtcl — Mode  of  larestiffotion — The  Qufsliou 
fonnot  be  Ktlled  from  Ike  Jeieiih  tkriptures,  nor  from  other  Ifis- 
toriral  Rttortb. —  Tlit  Meaning  of  lil]Hfiri  and  Varitly  in  Zoolo- 
gy ;  Nature  and  Eilent  of  Variation. — Itrttding,  as  a  C'rilcrion 
nf  sptrtes. — Vrileriim  of  Analoffy. 


The  differencea  wUicli  exiit  between  inliabitaiiLi  of  l)>c  differ- 
ent rPdionH  of  the  glubc,  both  iii  bodilj  formatisn  and  in  the  fue- 
iiltiex  of  the  mind,  ore  ao  ilriking,  that  thej  murt  huve  attracted 
the  notice  even  of  superficial  obieircra.  With  tlmitc  form*,  pro- 
portions, and  colors,  which  we  consider  so  beautiful  in  tlie  fine 
ligurea  of  Greece,  contrast  the  woolly  hair,  the  flat  nokc,  the  thick 
lipii,  the  retreating  forehead  and  advancing  jaws,  and  black  vkiii 
of  tlic  Ni'gro ;  or  the  brood  Mjuore  face,  narrow  <ibli<|ue  eyes, 
licnrdlcits  chin,  coarse  straight  hnir,  and  olire  color  of  the  Cnl- 
muck.  Ciiniparc  the  ruddy  and  sanguine  European  with  the  jet- 
black  African,  the  red  man  of  America,  the  yellow  Mongohan,  ur 
the  brown  South-Sea  Islander  ;  the  Kigsniic  Patagoninii,  to  the 
dwaifiith  Laplander  ;  tbc  highly  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  so 
conspicuous  in  arts,  science)  titeraiure,  in  all  that  can  strengthen 
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anJ  adorn  society,  or  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature,  to  a  troop 
of  naked,  shivering,  and  starred  New  Hollanders,  a  horde  of  fil- 
thy Hottentots,  or  the  whole  of  the  more  or  less  barbarous  tribes 
that  cover  nearly  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  Are  these  all 
bretlirenT  have  they  descended  from  one  stock  7  or  mast  we 
trace  them  to  more  than  one  ? — and  if  so,  how  many  Adams  must 
we  admit  t 

The  phenomena  are  capable  of  solution  in  either  of  these 
ways  : — We  may  suppose  that  different  kinds  of  men  were  ori- 
ginally created ;  that  the  forms  and  properties,  of  which  the  con- 
trast now  strikes  us  so  forcibly,  were  impressed  at  first  on  the  re- 
spective races ;  and  consequently  that  the  latter,  as  we  now  see 
them,  must  be  referred  to  different  original  famiUes,  according  to 
which  supposition  they  will  form,  in  the  language  of  naturelists, 
difierent  sptda.  Or,  we  may  suppose  that  one  kind  of  human 
beings  only  was  formed  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  account  for  the 
diversity,  which  is  now  observable,  by  the  agency  of  the  rariout 
physical  and  moral  causes  to  which  they  have  been  subsequently 
exposed ;  in  which  case  they  will  only  form  different  tarietia  of 
the  same  species. 

tbtt  question  belongs  to  the  domaiD  of  natural  history  and 
physiology  ;  we  must  be  contented  to  proceed  in  our  examination 
in  the  slow  and  humble,  but  sure  method  of  observation.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  carefully  all  the  differences  that  actual- 
ly exist  between  the  various  races  of  men ;  to  compare  these  with 
the  diversities  observed  among  animals  ;  to  apply  to  them  all  the 
lights,  which  human  and  comparative  physiology  can  supply ;  and 
to  draw  our  inferences  concerning  their  nature  and  causes,  from 
all  the  direct  information,  and  all  the  analogies,  which  these  con- 
siderations may  unfold. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  dismiss  all  argument  dpriori,  as  en- 
tirely inapplicable  to  the  subject.  One  philosopher  tells  us,  that 
Nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  that  she  would  not  give  herself  the 
trouble  to  create  several  difierent  stocks,  when  one  family  would 
be  sufficient  to  colonize  the  world  in  a  short  space  of  time.  An- 
other, with  equal  speciousness,  dilates  on  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  immense  regions  should  remain  for  ages  on  unoccupir 
,a3 


•d  and  dmrj  mitei  wbila  llw  offspring  of  ft  aingle  pair  wax 
■lowlj  oxteading  over  ihe  faea  of  ihe  earth :  or  that  Mch  an  ail- 
nirable  Tariaij  of  ulandi  ■hovld  diiplaj  tbeircliarms  ia  fain,  till 
a  diipwrack  or  mmim  othar  cataal  oecurreuce  might  wppi;  them 
with  iphabjtaota.  Hb  ahows  bow  much  moK  conaonaat  to  the 
wiKloni  and  baiMrolenca  o(  the  Deity  it  would  be,  fnr  the  earth 
to  hare  uamed  from  the  firal  moment  of  itj  production  with 
treat  aad  fniitSi  and  to  hare  heon  occupied  bj  all  kinds  of  aai- 
mab,  Miiivd  to  each  wiU  aod  ikj.  I  cannot  too  itronglj  repro- 
bate neb  idia  daelamationi  which,  hj  withdrawing  our  attention 
from  Ibe  right  method  of  inTMtigation,  ioeritablj  lends  to  per- 
penaie  oar  ignoraaca  of  nature.  Dr.  PaiciMao,  in  bii  excellent 
iaaugnral  diMourae  on  ihit  aubjact,  ha*  ao  well  expnwd  ibe  futili- 
ty of  Hieh  arguments,  tbal  I  ban  great  pleasure  in  quoting  his 
words.  "  Horn  tiuinqusm  satii  siMtciosa  rideantur,  omnia  ut  fit 
plerum([ue  in  hujuiiniodi  argumetitationibus  fluxa  ct  incortn  sunt. 
Qui  magna  loqiiuniur,  tantguam  i|>iii  ez  Dvi  concilin  descFiuliMent, 
Deque  ut  hiuniica  ministros,  «t  natunc  intcrpreies  (>jM>rlci,  rum  In- 
minc-  quanliilocunque  ejus  abdita  illuslr^im.  Ille  quiacrri  dizer- 
nnt  quomo<la  mundum  constituiswnt,  si  hoc  eoruin  cuntlinni  fuis- 
sct  commiuuin  ;  scd  qua  rationc  re  iptia  constitutus  sit,  tolibua 
aiispiciiii,  et  Intet,  et  icmiier  laiebit."  p.  .'>. 

Host  persons,  when  thejr  first  turn  tlicir  attention  to  ibe  nibject, 
and  select  forcontcmplntion  itrongly-markcd  specimciis  of  tb« 
▼arietics  of  man,  will  be  inclined  lo  adopt  the  sup|Ki«itiun  of  ori- 
ginally distinct  species.  This  is  tbe  case  with  Vultaire.*  who 
has  rocurrod  to  the  subject  repeateilly  in  hisvariuut  writings,  and 
has  expressed  himself  Tory  positively,  ridiculing  the  iden  of  refer- 
ring such  different  beings  as  the  Negro,  Curojican.  African,  Al- 
bino, dec  to  the  same  original.     "  II  n*eRt  pertnis  <(u'ii  un  aveugia 


*  Hat^Tt  df  Rants  jmw  Pierr:  h  Ormmd;  eh.  I.  £(»aimr  la  Mnrt; 
mtrodoetMo ;  and  chap.  1*3.  DMfimairr  /■UtwopJUfUc.  art.  ttommt.  Lritrtg 
f.9mab«i,  lat.  4.  TnuU  i»  JHtapkyaifw,  chap.  i.  In  the  place  lait  quoted, 
ha  |[ivet  a  ahnrt  bat  lirsl]'  aod  mterMtini  akflch  oT  tha  diSera&t  racos  of 
man,  and  of  Ui*  disttaotjaa  batwaan  nun  and  auimali. 
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de  douter  que  les  blancs,  les  N£^8,  lei  AlbiuM,  lea  Hottentots, 
IfiB  LappoDB,  les  ChinoiB  lea  ArnericaiDH,  soieni  dei  mcef  entiir- 
ment  diffSrentes."*  He  la^s  of  the  Negroes,  "Lennjeuxronds, 
leur  oez  4pHt£,  leure  Uvres  toujoun  pouet,  leun  oreillea  diSiEr' 
emment  figurees,  lalaine  de lenr tSte,  la  mesiire  meme  de  leur  iDlel- 
ligence,  raettent  entr'eux  et  leg  autres  eap^ces  d'hommea  dea  dif- 
ferences prodigieuseH.  Et  ce  qui  d4niontre  qu'ila  ne  doirent  point 
cette  diSlrence  Bl  leur  climat,  c'est  que  dea  N£gres  et  dea  Ne- 
gresses transport's  dans  les  pays  les  plus  froida,  y  produisent  tou- 
jaurs  des  oniraauz  de  leur  espice,  et  que  lea  mulatres  ne  lont 
qu'une  race  baiardo  d'un  noir  et  d'une  blancbe,  ou  d'un  blane  et 
d'une  noire- "t. 

To  these,  which  are  in  truth  well-founded  remarks,  although 
in  favor  of  what  I  think  will  appear  to  be  the  wrong  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  adds  othera  of  a  leas  correct  description  ;  enu- 
Rierating,  as  proofs  of  distinct  ipeciea,  the  beardlessneis  of  the 
Americans,  the  black  nipples  of  the  Samoiede  women,  and  "  le 
tablier  que  la  nature  a  donn'  auz  ''afiirees,  et  dont  la  peau  lache 
et  molle  tombe  du  nombril  aur  les  cuiBaes."t 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  view  which  Voltaire  has  taken  of  the 
question  *,  for  first  appearances  strongly  favor  hii  opinion.  This 
witty  and  charming  writer,  who  delighta  ua  with  hia  various  ex- 
cellencies in  so  many  departments  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
may  he  well  excoiied  for  sot  having  possessed  sufficient  zoologic- 
al and  physiological  knowledge  to  guide  faia  judgment  on  auch  ft 
point.  Indeed  the  progress  of  science  and  discovery,  and  the 
more  accurate  accounts  nf  various  people  procured  by  modara 
travellers,  have  given  us  advantages  which  he  did  not  poaaess. 
IVe  must  not,  however,  follow  his  example  in  selecting  two  or 
three  prominent  contrasts,  and  considering  them  alone :  such  par- 
tial and  insulated  views  cannot  lead  to  any  satisfactory  moltf. 
It  is  necessary  to  examine,  not  oidy  the  more  marked  differences, 
but  alao  the  numerous  gradations  by  which  opposite  eitrames  are 
in  all  cases  connected  and  gradually  brought  together :  it  is  also 

'  £u.  tur  lu  JHcKrj.  f  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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BBCBMiry  to  cut  oar  *iew  onr  tbs  muibkI  kingdiMB  u  larget  Knd 
to  eompws  with  mu  the  Tuioiu  liruig  beingi  which  man  nesrlj 
mambk  him.  Tho  wbolo  proceeding  mul  be  gofcrDcd  bjr  the 
phaciplH  of  geaeni  phjMologjr. 

The  difquiHtioo  will  perhapa  ha  deemed  euperfluoiu  bj  ihoae 
who  regard  the  tiebrew  Scripture*  ■■  wriiiagi  compoMd  with  the 
aHistaBce  of  dinoe  inipiration,  and  thererore  commandiBg  oar 
implicit  atienl ;  who  receive,  at  a  natraiivo  of  actual  eventa,  an- 
ibaolicaisd  bj  the  higbeet  MBciioQ,  the  account  contained  in 
Geneaie  of  the  formation  of  tbe  world,  the  creation  of  man  and 
animala,  and  their  diipcnion  orer  tho  face  of  the  gkibe. 

Tlwt  Hoaaic  account  does  not  however  make  it  quite  clear  that 
tbe  inhabitants  of  ail  tbe  world  duccnded  from  Adam  and  Ere* 
Mofoorer,  the  entire  or  even  partial  iaapiration  of  tbe  Tarioai 
wiiiingi  comprahendcd  ia  tbe  Old  TcMamenl  baa  been  and  ia 
doubted  bj  nianj  jienoni,  including  learned  divine>,  and  iliMin- 
piiabRd  oriental  and  biblical  achdlar*.  Thp  account  of  ilic  crea- 
tion, and  MulMcqucni  eventf,  baa  the  alleKuncnl  figurative  charac- 
ter common  to  cantern  cotnpositiune  ;  and  it  ia  dittinguiflied 
among  the  cotmogoniei  fa;  a  etmple  grandeur  and  natural  buI> 
Umitjp,  aa  tbe  rcat  of  theie  wrilinga  are  bj  appropriate  beauliei  in 


*  WeanloU,  indeed,  that"  AriK  called  hi*  wirviiiiinr  KvF.becauieeha 
ma  tb«  motlMr  oT *ll  liTiiif .'  Bui,  intba  fim  diiptcr  oTUpKraia,  we  leua 
thai  t}aD  erealod  inui  luleuid  leiiude  ;  aitd  tliii  leeiiu  to  have  bpca  prvTioui- 
Ij  toUiv  fbrnution  or  E>i,  which  did  mil  Imke  pUca  until aller  the  Uudcn  of 
Edra  had  b«in  prepvcd.  Amin.  wo  Irarn  in  llicfitlh  rliapler  of  Gcdfvi*, 
tint  "  in  tbe  daj  Ihil  Uud  emled  mu,  in  librnna  of  Gdd  nude  lie  liim  : 
mile  ud  feiwdo  created  he  them  :  and  bleiKd  ihpin.  and  railed  their  name 
AniM,  in  thr  day  vlien  they  vera  created."  Wa  find  aln  that  Cii\.  after 
eUfinn  hi*  broUier,  waa  married,  although  no  daufhtera  of  Eva  are  nirnliun- 
•d  befiire  thi*  litne.  "Cm  went  out  fiom  the  prparnce  of  the  Lard,  and 
dwelt  in  tlu  land  of  Nod,  mitbr  eaMofEdeu.  And  Ctin  knew  iii*  wift,  and 
die  coDCeiiod  and  bw«  Ekoch."  Indeed  it  ia  aaid  |ch.  t.  4,)  that '-  the  days 
of  Adii),  aflvr  lie  had  begotlan  8*-n,  were  eicht  hundred  yew*,  and  he  bent 
•ona  and  dau^htera."  Tliia,  i(  abould  aeeni,  tunk  place  aflarllie birth  «f  Sfth, 
andconaequeallylonjcaflcTCAi'i  had  hi>  wife  :  lot  Situ  wa>  not  burn  till  iHer 
ihedeathof  Aati..  If  Ctia  had  aiatcTii  priiir  tii  tlial  period,  &on  ainoiipt 
whom  be  nii|ht  hay*  taken  a  wife,  Moaea  liu  not  noticed  them. 
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their  rapeetire  parU,  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  human  compo- 
•itions. 

To  the  gronndi  of  donbt  respecting  inspiration,  which  Biise 
from  examination  of  the  various  narratives,  from  knowledge  of 
the  original  and  other  oriental  'languages,  and  from  the  irreconci- 
'  lable  opposition  between  the  pasoions  and  sentiments  ascribed  to 
the  Deity  by  Hoses,  and  that  religion  of  peace  and  love  unfolded 
by  the  Evangelists,!  have  only  to  add,  that  the  representations  of 
all  the  animals  being  brought  before  Adam  in  the  first  instance,* 
and  snlwequently  of  their  being  all  collected  in  ibe  ark,t  if  we 
are  to  understand  them  as  applied  to  the  liv'mg  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  worid,  are  zoologically  impossible. 

The  collection  of  bring  beings  in  one  central  point,  and  their 
gradual  diffusion  over  the  whole  globe,  may  not  be  greatly  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  our  own  species,  and  of  the  few 
more  common  quadrupeds,  which  accompany  as  in  our  various 
migrations,  and  are  able  to  sustain  with  us  great  varieties  of  di- 
mate,  food,  situation,  and  all  external  influences. 

But  when  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  rest  of  the  mammalia, 
we  find  at  all  points  abundant  proofs  of  animals  being  confined 
to  particular  situaiioos,  and  being  so  completely  adapted,  by  their 
structure  and  functions,  by  their  whole  organization,  economy, 
and  habits,  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  temperature,  soil,  food, 
&.e-  that  they  cannot  subsist  where  these  are  no  longer  found. 
In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  species  becomes  more  exact, 
the  proofs  of  this  locality  are  rendered  stronger ;  and  the  exam- 
plea  of  admirable  conformity  between  the  organic  capabilities  of 


*  "  And  out  or  tbe  ground  tbs  Lord  God  ibrmed  svery  Inut  at  the  Gold, 
and  every  fowl  or  tbe  ur,uid  brought  them  to  Adah  toiee  what  he  would  oil 
them ;  &nd  wbtlsoevet  Ada>  called  every  living  creature,  that  wu  the  name 

"And  Ama  gave  nameato  all  cattle, aud  to  tbo  (owl  Dfliiealr,  andtoavery 
beaat  of  the  field."    On.  ii.  19.  SO, 

f  "  And  of  every  livng  tbiBg  of  all  flesh,  two  of  evaiy  sort  ahalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  Ihee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female, 

"  Of  tbivla  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping 
tiling  of  the  earth  after  hiakind;  two  of  every  sort  afaall  come  itntn  IhcR,  in 
keep  (hem  alive,"     Cm.  ri.  Ifl,  S<l. 
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uiimali,  ami  tba  circamilancw  of  tbc  rapou  wUeh  the;  iohib- 
it,  KTs  multiplied  and  itrBngtlMOML 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  Mndj  dCMRt  i» 
which  he  ■•  placed,  Btrikea  tin  mott  airtorj  ohaerrer.  Hw 
herdi  of  antelopM  and  other  nuninani  animali,  and  great  troops 
nf  ulidunguler  quatlnipedi.  are  not  Icm  railed  to  the  boandleM 
plaini  of  Alia,  and  Africa;  the  wt  BMemblauM  of  elk  and  bat- 
Mo,  to  (he  uninhabited  wild*  of  America ;  the  tiger,  to  the  junglee 
and  the  thicket*  nf  tlie  Kaet  Indlet ;  and  the  tronpa  of  eapajouii 
with  their  preheniile  taiU,  to  the  loft^  foreiti  of  Gviana  and 
Brazil. 

Ef«n  when  the  external  eireumttancM  are  nearlj  alike,  remote 
regioDB  are  occupied  in  moM  caaea  hj  diiiinct  genera  or  apecies. 
The  lion,  eo  common  in  Africa,  i*  hardly  found  in  Aaia.  while  the 
ti^r  i*  iieculiar  to  the  latter :  the  elc phanin  and  rliinoccrosea  of 
thcM  twit  qunrlcrK  of  the  world  are  sjteciricnlly  diiiiuci' 

The  JD'^tiincea  uf  America,  New  llidland,  ami  some  other 
islntiil!>,  utTiird  unniuwerable  nnigmenis  againtl  the  crcatiun  of 
uH  niiimnls  in  one  xgrnt  None  of  the  mammalia  of  (he  Huthern 
hemisphere,  ihc  torrid  Kone,  or  even  the  two  nurihern  temperate 
region*,  arc  common  to  the  two  continent*.  When  (be  Spaniard* 
landed  in  the  New  World,  they  did  not  find  a  aingle  animal  the/ 
were  ufiquainted  with ;  not  one  of  the  ((uadrupedi  uf  Europe, 
A*ia,  or  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  puma,*  tite  jagiiar.t  the 
lapir,  the  cahiai.t  the  llama.il  the  vicugna^  ihe  •epajou*,  wera 
creature*  altogether  new  to  them.  No  quadniped*  are  found  la 
both  continents,  except  *uch  aa  dwell  north  of  the  Baltic  in  th» 
old,  ond  of  Canada  in  tIte  new  world ;  such,  in  short,  oa  are  c^ 


-  CiHUtoar  (FeliidiMMiloc  Lnj.) 

I  Pali*  onta  L.  Aiii«rie*ii  tigar ;  naarly  amUch  in  mm  and  rtnngtli  fi»  the 

royal  tig«r  of  Bcn|(*]. 

I  Cavia  capyban  L. 

II  Cainelut  Llieioa  L...  tlu  camil  of  Pen,  and  ttai  oalj  b*a*l  oT  burdea  ia 
iho  country  at  the  tinw  of  Uk  Spanuli  eoaquoM,    TlM  gaaaaco  ia  tin  wild 

§  Paco:  cameluiTicQiuiD.L^producinf  tlwfe**aA>adfcwa-color«d*ixil 
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pable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  those  regions  vhere  the  two  conti- 
nents approximate  to  each  other. 

Here,  indeed,  tre  must  gaatd  against  the  mistnkes  which  the 
inconsiderate  application  of  the  same  names  to  snimals  really 
difierent,  though  more  or  less  analoicous  to  each  other,  might  oc- 
casion. We  read  of  American  honi;  but  the  creature  so  called 
(the  puma)  although  a  carnivorous  animal,  is  widely  difierent 
from  the  lion  of  Africa :  the  American  monkeys  again  form  a  very 
distinct  family,  without  any  specific  affinity  to  those  of  the  old 
world- 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  again  experienced  in  our  own 
times,  on  first  exploring  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  the  adja- 
cent iHleB.  A  dog  was  indeed  found  here ;  whether  of  the  same 
species  with  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  introduced  from 
the  neighboring  islands,  is  not  perhaps  yet  clearly  ascertained. 
This  great  southern  conlineni  contained  no  other  mammiferous  - 
animals  preriously  known  to  naturalists ;  but,  on  the  contmry,  it 
baa  furnished  about  forty  species,  altogether  new,  of  which  the 
kangaroos,  the  phascolomys,*  the  daayuri,  the  p^ramSles,  the 
dying  phalangersit  the  orniihorhynchi,  and  the  echidne,  have  as- 
tonished zoolo^sts  by  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  their  confor- 
mation, contrary  to  all  the  rules  hitherto  established,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  all  their  aystems.|  tlren  the  island  called  Tav  Dic- 
min's  Land,  although  situated  so  near  to  New-Holland,  and  in 
some  degree  connected  to  it  by  interrening  islands,  has  its  own 
peculiar  speoies.|| 

The  urang  utang  is  found  only  on  the  island  of  Borneo  ;  and    . 
the  makifl  are  confined  to  that  of  Madagascar,  while  the  neigh- 


■  Wombat,  DidelpUi  nroiia  oTSaiw. 
t  Patacnu,  Smw. 
.  X  CcTTiKB  Xtgju  AtimtU ;  on  the  otdsr  Min-ji^iaiz ;  t.  i,  p.  169,  et  sclr. 

I "  En  «At,  tool  Iw  uununx,  qae  nmu  aTons  nicaaillis  siir  It  terra  do  Die' 
uan,  et  qu'an  paut  regarder  cemma  phii  particoH^nMnl  propres  an  lol,  tela 
qos  las  nuoiDuArea,  1m  raptilM,  Ac.  tont  ipiciSqtunMnt  diS^6ni  das  ani- 
mauz  de  la  NoQTelle  Hollaade  ;  la  plupart  m^e  de«  esptcea,  qui  penplent  ee 
eontinent  n'eiutent  paa  mr  la  granda  He  qui  I'aToiaine."  Pesos  Voyage  dr. 
Dieomvarttt  am  Ttrru  jIuMr^M ;  t.  ii.  p.  16C. 


am)  vAMiTiu  or  -nut  HinuH  •»«■•. 

boring  cootimnt  of  Africa  hu  Bona  of  Uwm,  bat  numeroaa  boo- 
kflfi  intiead. 

Enn  marine  uunutli  ara  confined  to  particular  liiuationa,  al- 
ibough  it  might  appear  lo  pnhable,  A  pricri,  thai  the  wavM  and 
carrent*  of  the  ocean  would  cairj  them  into  all  ntuationt,  awl  tho 
modium  in  vhicli  i\mj  Im  iMnti  to  farorable  for  their  tmniport- 
atioo.  Pkbon  and  La  Soana  auert  that  tfaera  ■■  no  wiff  hiwn 
onaw/  or  the  northera  hemiipbere,  which  is  not  spectficallj  di^ 
tiact  from  everj  other  e^uaUif  tutO-humt  of  the  aoathera ;  and 
that  ihi*  ia  true  ena  oftboao  poneuing  the  loweit  and  nmpleft 
organization* 

If  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  tho  facta  juat  recited,  and 
with  the  numcroua  analogoua  onQs,t  which  every  dopaitment  of 
aatural  hiatorj  cnuld  fumiah,  were  reiDoved,  inHnnonniaUe 
obataclet  would  Mill  be  found  to  (hia  hjpotheeii  of  the  whole 


*  "  Prri*>niic  plui  qun  nmw,  i]  est  pvrmii  dc  Ir  din*,  n'u  tmiEiUi  d'uiiniaui 
d*  rHrmiHpliare  miirtjil ;  noiu  !«■  iToni  otavn'^  ditrila.  d  fi|(iura  lur  tei 
liMix  ;  noui  en  aTinif  rippnrtii  pltuwun  inilliera  d'c*prcn  en  Eurci|w  ;  «l|p* 
•HOI  dcpmk'mi  dan*  k  Mnvram  d'lluitoiie  NUarplle  de  Paii*.  Que  Ton  com- 
pare ecu  nonibreiii  aDinuiui  aTcr  rpiu  da  notrc  hpniuphrre,  le  pmblome  lera 
biantAl  ri**(>1u,  nan  aeulenient  pour  Ie«  e«ppcm  d'unr  orinniAtion  plua  parfaite, 
mtia  enrnre  pour  touten  ccllea  qui  nnt  beuiroup  pliu  umplM,  at  qui.  *ou>  cs 
rapport,  MinliUiaient  daToir  iHre  mo>ta  n/ii-n  dann  la  nature,  Qu  on  »■ 
amine,  miu*  ne  dironi  paa  ]et  dorii,  les  ■pljiira,  lea  mliiai.  lea  ni'n'-idet.  In 
■inphiinnicii,  Ir*  ainphitriloi,  M  cetle  fiiule  dc  inolliiiHgnM  el  dei>  rrrn  plua 
compoiii'ii  igui  so  pnni  mrrimlTpme nt  offprti  i  notrr  iibarrTatiiin :  qii'on  dearsnde 
juaqu'aux  hnlothiiricii.  lui  Bchniea.  aui  brro<^.  aua  mfduiBa  :  qu'on  ■'■baiiMi 
mime.  •■  I'on  veut  junqii'  k  cei  ^poncea  infbnnea,  qoe  tout  le  moode  a'arcord 
k  regirder  comme  le  dernier  lerme  de  ladPCTadation.oaplutol  de  la  airuplicllc 
derarianintion  animale  ;  parmiretlc  multitude,  pour  aiiui  ilire  cQVajvito, 
d'animaux  antarrtiquM,  cm  vcrra  qu'il  n'en  eal  pas  un  aeal  qui  mi  retrouTC 
dans  Ira  n\en  borealea;  et  de  cet  eiamen  bien  n-Ooehi.  de  retis  limituc  suite  de 
mniparai<inuri|!ourcu*ea,onaenG)m-deconclurp.  ainai  qua  noui  avntrn  dd 
imu-m'niea  l«  taire. 'qu'il  n'eirt  paa  une  wnle  eapi-ce  d'aniniaux  marina bien 
connuo,  qui,  vtritabkt  roamopolita,  mit  indiftitictenieoli  propre  i  toatea  lea 
paitiei  du  nlobe.' " — Notice  «ui  lea  Habiutioiw  dea  Animaux  Marina  i  iu 
the  VaiHiSr  nar  Trrrrt  .iuitralrt,  t.  ii.  p.  34ij— !). 

(  Funlicr  illuriraliotu  of  this  important  tubject  may  be  norn  in  Dr. 
PmCBKIin't  Rrnarrha  on  tkt  Pigtifl  Httfary  a/ JVan,  chap.  iii.  ace.  9 
andS.  ZtBHtRnitiiii  fimirM^urAa  frHrWUr.  &f.RctKiLrHr  Sfjrfrdf(»r 
.intknfiilogif  aHiaaiirmeinrn.ViMrftttkUkli,th.'uL  and  in  tlie  paper  efPc- 
noN  and  Le  Si-itiB,  alreadj  quoted. 
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globe  having  receiTed  its  supply  of  animals  fTom  one  quarter. 
How  could  all  living  beings  have  been  assembled  in  one  climate, 
when  many,  an  the  white  fox  (isatis,)  the  polar  bear,  the  wainu, 
the  manati,  can  exist  only  in  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions,  while 
to  others  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  is  eueotial  1  How  could  all 
have  btma  supplied  with  food  in  one  spot,  since  many  live  entirely 
on  Tegetables  produced  only  in  certaiu  districts  ?  How  could 
many  bavo  passed  fivm  the  point  of  assemblage  to  their  actual 
abode,  orer  mountains,  through  deserts,  and  even  across  the  seast 
How  could  the  polar  bear,  to  whom  the  ice  of  the  frozen  regions 
is  necessary,  have  traversed  the  torrid  zone  T  If  wc  are  to  be- 
lieve that  the  original  creation  comprehended  only  a  male  and  a 
female  of  each  species,  or  that  one  pair  only  was  rescued  from 
an  universal  deluge,  the  contradictions  are  again  increased.  The 
carnivorous  animals  must  have  soon  perished  with  hunger,  ot 
have  annihilated  moat  of  the  other  species. 

Such  an  assumption,  in  short,  is  at  variance  with  all  our  know- 
ledge  of  Uving  nature.  Why  shotdd  we  embrace  nn  hypothesis  so 
full  of  contradictions  t— to  give  to  an  allegory  a  literal  construc- 
tioo,  and  the  charaetcr  of  revelation;  which  is  so  much  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  we  do  not  follow  the  same  rule  in  other 
points.  The  astronomer  does  not  portray  the  heavenly  motions, 
or  lay  down  the  laws  which  govern  tliem,  according  to  the  state- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  nor  does  the  geologist  think  it 
necessary  to  modify  the  results  of  experience  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  subject  is  open  for  discussion :  and, 
at  all  events,  if  the  descent  of  mankind  from  one  stock  can  be 
proved  independently  of  the  Jewish  books,  the  conclusion  will 
tend  collaterally  to  establish  the  authority  of  these  ancient  re^ 
cords. 

It  may  still  be  inquired,  whether  history  affords  no  data  for  de- 
tennining  this  great  problem ;  whether  the  earliest  traditions  and 
records  may  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  human 
race  from  its  original  downwards ;  or  whether  we  may  not  be  able 
to  follow  back  particular  tribes  or  nations  to  the  period  of  tl^eir 
first  descent  or  establishment.  We  soon  find  that  these  efforts 
are  unavailing ;  that  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  any 


333  viMETtc*  or  the  triMA\  itpBcir.ii. 

people  roacli  hack  to  the  remote  uget  when  llic  Tsrioua  ramificR- 
(iuna  uf  the  iirigiual  Block — if  thure  were  »aj  Mich — iepu«tetl 
froni  each  iiilwr,  and  timk  poiii'H«inn  u(  the  diRerent  countries 
where  lEiey  nre  now  Milled.  Wr  ennnot  trace  the  branchea  of 
any  such  fumily,  nnr  point  out  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
they  dirklcd  and  Bjiread  over  the  face  nf  the  gl»tic.  Even  anioni; 
the  miMt  rnlitfUiened  peo|dp,  the  |icriod  of  Bullwiilic  hiatory  ii 
■bort.  anil  every  thing  beyond  that  perioil  ii  falniloM  and  nbacnre. 

The  JfwiHh  nnnalx,  in  which  it  is  not  alway*  ea^y  lo  separate 
and  diDliHgiiixh  whut  ou*lit  to  be  received  n*  hternlly  true.  >)• 
though  nf  vi'ry  high  antiqiiily,  merely  relnic  (o  ihe  ttwnMCtioni 
of  n  i>ninll  iri1>e,  and  «omc  uf  their  nriglihiira.  The  Indian  and 
ChineKc,  alMi  very  RHCteni,  nre  ei{unlly  confined.  The  phraae 
"UniH-in  H)r-nJax**ha*ltingago  affurdcd  ncniilion  against  placing 
ninch  rfliniiKT  on  llie  mrly  irii(htii>n«  Irriiminitleil  by  ihe  Greeks. 

In  tin-  iiitMilii'-ii>>ii  III  hi-  irri'ni  wnrk  ••ii  InnzniiK''.  Aoeu'vu' 
ha*  Mi<ntii''il  np  whiir  hi't-vy  dischw."  I<i  ii4  mi  this  siihjtTt ;  and, 
ns  it  hii''  nn  iinji'iriiiut  n-rcit'n*<-  In  thi*  prcsvnl  object  of  inquirv, 
I  hojic  Ihi:  IfiitElli  iirihc  filnii-l  will  In-  eicnHCil. 

"  Aniii  hn*  liceii  in  nil  linicn  ri-<fnrilr^1  «>  the  cimnlry  where  the 
hufnnn  rare  had  its  liesinnine.  ri-rciicd  il«  first  education,  and 
from  which  its  inrrenxp  wns  Kprrnil  nt't-r  the  fft  of  ibe  ghibe. 

"  Tracinj!  the  ftpoph-  np  lo  Irilicii,  ami  ilic  Iril>c>  to  rumiiieii,  we 
ore  coniluclpd  al  l.iM.  if  n»i  bv  bi.iti>ry.  at  k^1^l  by  the  iraditionn 
of  all  uld  |N>iiplc.  to  a  Mnzlopoir,  fr>»u  which  fnniilien,  tribe«.and 
nations  have  ber-n  suci-cxiivi'ly  pr<Kliiced.  I'hc  4iue»tion  hot  been 
often  askfd,  Wluit  wn*  thiit  fir!<i  fnrnily,  and  the  first  people  des- 
ccndinc  fmin  it  ?  where  wn^  il  sciiieil !  and  Imw  hns  it  extended 
•o  a:*  to  fill  (he  four  large  divisions  of  the  slobc  ?  Il  is  a  <]ues- 
lionoffart.  and  must  Itpaniwercdfnin)  lii>tory.  Rut  history  is  si- 
lent :  her  firm  biM>kit  have  Iiecn  dcstroynl  by  (intc ;  and  the  few 
lines  preservpil  by  Modes  ore  riuher  calculated  to  excite  than  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity. 


•  MilhriAitri,  odir  tllgtmtint  Sprathmimndr,  Ac.  Ir.  th.  Bfrlin,  IKW.  * 
3r.4r.th.  v.m  J  3.  Vatik,  Berlin.  I-HTt— f^t?  .  amort  importini  <rurk  inrc- 
Utian  to  tho  hiitorj  of  our  (pecks,  and  the  aSJnitivs  and  m'-ratinn*  of  rtri- 
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**  In  the  first  feeble  rays  of  its  early  dawn,  which  are  faintly 
perceired  about  3000  years  before  the  comnieDcement  of  our  pre- 
•ent  chronology,  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  are  al- 
ready occupied  with  a  variety  of  greater  and  smaller  nations,  of 
Tarious  manaers,  religiou,  and  language.  The  warlike  struggle 
is  already  in  full  activity  :  here  and  there  are  polished  stales,  with 
varioui  useful  inventions,  which  must  have  required  long  time  for 
their  production,  developenicnt  and  extension  The  rest  of  the 
human  race  consists  of  wild  hordes,  occupied  merely  with  pasto- 
ral pursuits,  hunting,  and  robbery :  thus  a  kind  of  slave-trade  is 
seen  in  the  time  of  AaaABAX.  Soon  after,  a  few  weak  gliiumer- 
ings  of  light  discover  to  ns  Europe  in  a  similar  state  of  papula- 
lion,  from  the  Don  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  here  and  there 
traces  of  culture,  industry,  and  commerce  ;  for  instance,  the  am- 
ber trade  in  the  Baltic,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Hombr,  and  that  of 
the  British  tin.  All  this  is  perceired  in  remote  obscurity,  where 
only  a  few  points  of  light  occasionally  shoot  across,  to  show  us 
the  germa  of  future  history,  which  is  still  profoundly  silent  re- 
specting the  time  and  place  of  such  events.  Nothing  is  left  for 
us,  but  humbly  to  assume  the  garb  of  ignorance,  to  look  round  us  in 
the  great  archives  of  nature,  and  see  if  there  are  any  docnmenta 
which  may  at  least  lead  us  to  conjectures.      Happily  there  are 

"  The  present  stniciure  of  the  earth's  surface  teaches  us,  what 
Hoses  confirms,  that  it  was  formerly  covered  to  a  certain  depth 
with  water,  which  gradually  lessened,  from  causes  unknown  to 
ui,  so  that  various  spots  became  dry  and  habitable.  The  highest 
dry  surface  on  the  globe  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  earliest 
inhabited ; — and  here  Nature,  or  rather  her  Creator,  will  have 
planted  the  first  people,  whose  multiplication  and  extension  must 
have  followed  the  continual  gradual  decrease  of  the  water. 

"We  must  fancy  to  ourselves  this  first  tribe  endowed  with  all 
human  faculties,  but  not  possessing  all  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  subsequent  acquisition  of  which  is  left  to  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  time  and  circumstances.  As  nature  would  not  unnecessa- 
rily expose  her  first-born  and  unexperienced  son  to  conflicts  and 
dangers,  the  place  of  his  early  abode  would  be  so  selected,  that  all 
his  wants  could  be  easily  satisfied,  and  every  thing  essential  to  ^e 
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plfuura  of  Ml  MEulnKe,  nmdHj  pracarad.    Ha  vnU  ba  plaee^i 
IB  ibiMi,  ID  a  pvden,  or  PanidiM. 

"Such  •  eoaairr  iw  round  in  centrml  Ari«i  hetween  tbo  SOth 
and  SOih  defree*  (if  nunh  latitode,  and  (he  90ih  and  110th  of 
OBH  liHifituda  (from  Ferro):a«pot  iriiich,  in  rerpect  loiiihaighti 
can  only  be  etimpared  to  tha  loft;  plain  of  Quilo  in  South  Aneri- 
n.  Fram  ihii  elevation,  of  which  the  great  deaert  Gobi,  or  Sha- 
mo,  ii  the  Tenical  point,  Asia  linki  gradnally  to  all  tfaa  Ibar 
qoarlerst  The  great  chain*  of  moantain*.  mnning  in  tarieaa  d^ 
reclioni.  ariK  finm  it,  and  contain  the  lonrcea  of  the  peat  rivers 
which  trBTerte  tbiidineion  of  the  globe  on  all  (iilea— the  Selin- 
ga,  the  Ob,  the  Lena,  the  Irtiach,  and  the  Jeniaaj,  in  the  nonh; 
the  Jaik,  the  Jihitn,  ihe  Jemba,  on  the  wen ;  the  Aam  and  the 
HoBn|-h(j  (or  Yellnw  BiTor)  towarde  the  eaat ;  ibe  ladni,  Gan- 
gn,  and  Bur  ram  porter,  on  the  anuth.  if  the  globe  wai  erer  cor- 
ercd  with  wnlrr.  lliis  (treat  table  land  muit  Iibtc  firii  become  drj, 
and  linvr  n|>))cnred  like  an  inland  in  ihe  waterj' cxpanie.  The  cold 
and  Imrrrn  tl^MTt  of  Coki  vouM  not,  indeed,  hare  been  a  mitable 
abode  for  ib<-  firm  people  i  but  on  it*  soulhern  declintj  we  find 
Thibel ,  MfparateU  by  hif[h  inonntaiD*  from  ilie  reU  of  the  world,  and 
eontninini;  within  ita  bnundariei  all  vahetiri  nf  air  and  climate. 
If  till-  iieT<-mi  cold  prcrnil*  on  it*  *niiwj  moontain*  and  glacicn,  a 
perpelual  cummer  rfign*  in  it*  Taller*  and  walefed  plaint.  Thie 
ia  the  naiite  abode  of  rice,  ihe  rine,  pulM,  fruit,  and  all  other  reg- 
ateMe  production*,  from  which  man  draw*  liia  nuurialiment.  Here, 
too,  all  the  animal*  are  found  wild,  which  man  ha*  lamed  fur  hi* 
uae,  and  carried  with  him  over  tlie  whole  earth ; — the  cow,*  the 


'  To  delrnniiM  Iha  orixinsl  ftock  nf  our  domeriie  uiinuli  ii  ooa  oTlhc  ntoal 
dilErull  underUkinpi  ia  100I017.  I  hnuw  nn  ditm  on  which  tlie  oi-kind  can 
ba  nilnrrMi  tn  uij  wild  ^ircicaui  Aaia.  Ct'viiR  hu  cr<nclud«l,  from  Bininuta 
■tatcolncick]  iniiuiry,  thai  the  wiM^x  (unu  nr  bimn  of  llw  Ancicnta ;  lurorlii 
•f  the  Gern»n>.)  fiNiDcrlf  IhuiKl  throufhnul  the  ^catrr  part  of  lem perils 
Eumpp.  and  atili  mrl  with  in  lh«  fivnti  of  Lithuania.  oTthe  Carpathian  and  Tau- 
guoan  clialni,  in  mil,  ai  moat  aalurmlift*  hiva  anppoard,  the  wild  nriginal  of 
ear  cattla :  but  that  Urn  charaelerB  of  thr  latter  ar«  Gmnd  in  rrrtain  fonulp 
■rcnia  ;  whence  he  thinka  it  probable  "  lliat  tJie  primarj  race  liai  been  annihi- 
Utad  I7  cinlinlion,  like  llial  dT  the  camel  and  dramcdaTy.'  Ikr  .iKimmui 
F9ttiUt,r.4,  Rawtiimiu  Fmitn,p.bl. 
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horse/  aai,f  Rheep,:^  go&ttll  camel,^  pig,  dog.fl  cat,  and  eren  the 


*  Pallai ,  SfidUg.  Zool.  hac,  zi.  p.  5,  note  b. 

t  PiXLASi  SpieiUg,  Zool,  fiuc.  zi  p.  5,  note  6. 

X  There  are  two  or  three  wild  species,  nearly  related  to  each  other,  which 
seem  to  have  equal  claims  to  he  considered  as  the  source  of  oar  sheep.  Of 
these,  the  argsli,  foimd  in  the  great  mountains  of  Asia,  strongly  resembles  the 
sheep.    Paexas  SfidUg,  Zool,  &so.  zi.  tab.  1  &  2. 

II  The  wild  goat  (egagms)  is  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Persia,  where  it 
has  the  name  ofpaseng  or  pasan  (whence  the  term  pasahr,  corrupted  into  he- 
zoar,  applied  to  their  intestinal  concretions,)  and  probably  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  Alps  of  Europe.  Cutiir,  Minagerie  du  Mu^htm,  8vo.  t.  9.  p.  177.  The 
ibez  (bouquetin)  occupies  the  higheiA  sunmiits  of  the  mountains  of  the  old 
continent:  thai  of  Asia  is  described  by  Pallas,  Spie,  ZooL  £  11.  p.  31,  etseq. 
tab.  iii.  Another  species  inhabits  the  chain  of  Caucasus  (capra  Caucasica ;) 
GuLDERSTADT,  CommtiU.  Petrop,  1779,  pi.  zvi.  zvii. 

§  In  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Buffoit,  who  represents  that  the  entire 
race  is  reduced  to  slaTeiy,  and  who  strangely  regards  the  caUoaitiesof  its 
chest  and  limbs  as  the  result  of  its  servile  labors,  Pallas  reports,  on  the  hith 
of  the  Bucharian  merchants,  and  of  the  wandering  noroades  of  Asia,  that  na- 
tive wild  camels  are  still  found  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  temperate  part  of  this 
continent,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  domesticated  animals  by  their  supe- 
rior size,  spirit,  and  swiftness.  The  northern  confines  of  India,  and  the  des- 
erts between  it  and  China,  seem  to  be  the  native  abode  of  the  Bactrian  camel, 
or  that  with  two  protuberances.  The  wild  camels  about  the  Balchaach  Lake 
and  Bogdo  Mountains  are  probably  prodced  from  those  which  have  been  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Calmucks  from  religious  motives.    Faseie.  zi.  p.  4,  note  a. 

H  Pallas  seems  fully  convinced  that  the  jackall,  "  copiosissimum  in  univer- 
so  oriente  animal,"  is  the  source  of  our  dogs,  which  he  closely  resembles  in  man- 
ners and  disposition,  being  also  very  like  some  breeds  in  size  and  figure.  ''Homi- 
Bi  ftcillime  adsuescit,  nunquam,  uti  lupus  et  vulpes  cicurati,  infidi  animi  signs 
edens,  lususve  cruentans ;  canees  non  fiigit,  sed  ardenter  appetit,  cum  iisque 
coUudit,  ut  plane  nullum  sit  dubium  cum  iisdem  gcneraturum,  si  tentetur  ez- 
perimcntum.  Vocem  desiderii  canine  siniillimam  kabet ;  hominicaudaeodem 
modo  abblanditur,  et  in  dorsum  provolvi  atque  manibns  demulceri  amat.  Ipse 
coque  ululatus  ejus,  cum  latratu  cannm  ejulabundo  magnam  habet  analogiam. 
Ergo  dubium  viz  esse  puto,  hominis  speciem,  in  edem  cum  lupo  aureo  climate 
natnraliter  inquilinam,  antiquitus  hujus  catulis  circuratis  domesticos  sibi  edu- 
casse  canes,  quorum  naturalis  instinctus  jam  homini,  quem  feri  non  multum 
timent,  amicus,  et  in  venationem  pronus  erat."  8pieU.  Zool.  iasc.  zi.  p.  1 ,  note. 
These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Guldchstjedt,  who 
found  the  cecum  and  the  teeth  perfoctly  alike  in  the  dog  and  jsckall :  it  is  not 
so  in  the  wolf.  The  jackall  makes  water  ndeways ;  <'  odorat  anum  altorius ; 
d)beret  copula  junotus."    JVov.  ComrMiU.  Petrop.  v.  90.  p.  459,  tab.  zi. 


ssrviccabis  reiD-drer.*  his  onlj  BtteDduii  and  friend  in  iW  icy 
dMsna  of  ibe  frozen  polv  rsftioiu.  CIom  to  Thibet,  nod  juit  on 
the  declivity  of  the  grenl  central  etevntion,  we  find  the  chnraini 
reyiun  of  tTiuhmire,  where  freet  clerBtinn  converu  the  aowlhetn 
haM  into  perppttwl  ipring,  and  where  Nature  hai  exerted  all  her 
poweti  to  produce  planl«t  auimaie,  and  man,  in  the  higbett  per- 
faciion.  No  ipot  on  the  whale  canli  unite*  n  many  adTanUfsa  ; 
in  none  could  the  human  iilanl  have  cucceeded  ao  well  without 
any  care.'l  Tliii  Rpot,  tlierefore,  ecemi  to  unite  all  the  chanc- 
ten  of  Faradiae,  and  tn  be  the  moet  appropriate  atnation  in  A«a 
for  the  birtli-|)laGa  of  ilie  hutnan  race- 
Such  II  the  general  rcMilt  of  hi«lorical  iiu)uiry  :  it  pointa  out 
Ibe  Eiut  a«  the  earlieat  or  original  leat  of  our  ipcciea,  the  aource 
of  our  domeiticated  aniaiaU,  of  our  |winct(ial  legelatde  foodiasd 
the  eradlo  of  nrta  ami  aciencco  :  hut  it  d<>ci  nut  furnifh  ibc  mrani 
of  decidinf  whether  the  jilnlie  Iiiih  l>eeii  |(ri>|>k'i]  fiuin  inicur  more 
original  Mock*,  nor  cnnlihi  ua  In  truce  Nitikfai'lorily  llit-  mode  lu 
which  tlicir  rlio'-eininatiiMi  liiii>  Wen  arumijtiikhi-d. 

Befiirc  I'lUcriiis  on  tlir  itiiniediule  object  of  tin*  «ccii»n,  it  i»  nc- 
oeaiury  In  cuniiiiler  what  i«  the  |ircciae  accc|>iatiiin  of  the  lerma 
sfttit*  and  rarirl]/  in  zooliigy  ;  what  cunstilutcn  a  Hjiecien,  and 
bow  varictieti  arise  out  of  it. 

Animala  are  chnrnctcrirefl  liy  lised  and  definite  externa)  ronni<, 
which  are  iraii^niiilcd  und  |irr|ieiiiaii-d  by  fEcncration.  The  off- 
■yring  of  •exual  imiona  in  marked  with  all  iIh:  bodily  characters 
of  the  imrentn.  lloweri-r  Mroiig  the  iinpulae  niny  be,  which  leadu 
to  the  Gontinuntimi  of  the  sjiecita,  there  eecms  lu  be  on  ei)uatly 
jiowcrful  aversion  to  intcrrourse  with  ihoae  of  other  K|iecies. 
Hence,  in  tlie  wild  slate,  even  the  moet  nearly  allied  do  not  inter- 
mix ;  ns,  the  h are  and  ralibit.  the  Iiutm:  and  aK»;  ihc  diflercut 
kinda  of  mice,  or  of  ratr.    Conntant  and  permanent  difference, 


*  The  n-in-divr  inciuly  kiioH'a  at  |tiGwnl  in  liioruldeit  regioDii.  Ai<ii.i!i 
ueoU  noi.  1  iliink.  hav(>  any  autiirivnl  aullturily  for  placing  Um  origin  id  Ibc  n 
giod  and  cUniale  wLirh  lip  lii-ru  (l«itclilH>>, 

'  AtELixi;:  Irllieil.  LVifrilaaff,  i>.  a— !>. 


u 
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thenfors,  is  the  esMntial  notion  conveyed  bj  the  word  tpedes ; 
and,  pronded  it  be  invariably  maintained,  it  ia  immaterial  whptli* 
er  that  diSereaee  be  great  or  >ma)l.  Thus  the  specific  diitinction 
between  the  black  rat  (rauB  rattua)  and  the  brnwo  or  Norway  rat 
(m.  decumaaiu,)  or  between  the  domeBtic-mouae  (m.  muscufuB) 
and  the  field-mouse  (m.  arrBlia,)  is  as  perfect  as  between  eitherof 
(heie  and  the  elephant. 

By  the  reproduction  of  the  same  chnrncters,  and  the  aversion 
to  union  with  other  specieB,  unirormity  is  maintained ;  and  the 
lapse  of  affes  produccR  nnderiation  from  the  original  model.  An- 
imal* are  just  the  same  now,  as  at  any,  even  the  remotest  period 
of  our  acquaintatioe  with  them.  The  zoolopcal  deBcriptions  of 
AnuToTLB.  composed  twenty-two  centories  ago,  apply  in  all 
points  to  the  individuals  of  the  present  time  ;  and  tnery  inciden- 
tal mention  nf  animals,  or  allusion  to  their  characters  and  prop- 
erties, in  the  writings  of  historians,  poets,  and  fabulists,  confirms 
this  identity  of  form  and  endowments.  Every  work  of  art,  such 
as  statues,  paintings,  sculptures ;  and  the  actual  relics  in  tombs, 
mummies,  &c.;  all  corroborate  the  proof.* 

These  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  wild  animals,  which 
remain  in  places  most  congenial  to  their  nature ;  where  the  cli- 
mate, seasons,  air,  soil,  supply  of  food,  correspond  to  their  organ- 
ization, economy,  and  wants.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  greater  diversity  of  situation  than  others; 
and  hence  are  exposed  to  considerable  differences  in  various  ex- 
ternal agencies.    "  The  wolf  and  the  fox,"  says  CwiBB,t  "  are 


*  "I  htve  euafbUy  ammned  the  figores  of  sninudi  ind  turds  engmTenon 
tha  nnmeroiu  obeliiki  brongbt  ftom  E^pt  to  mneiBiit  Roms.  In  tha  general 
ebuMt«r,  which  is  ill  that  om  have  haan  praeervad,  ths—  represanlationi  per- 
factlj  resembls  ths  ori^nala,  as  ire  now  aeo  them.  Mj  leariMd  coUeagne,  Mr. 
GcorrRi  St.  Hiliiri,  collectad  numeroua  mummiea  of  aoinuiU  from  the  i 
pnlchrea  and  lemplea  of  Upper  and  Lover  Eg}'?''  ^^  broDght  awaycata, 
ibiaes,  birdi  of  prey,  dogi,  monksya,  crcxHMlUea,  and  an  oi'a  head  embalmed. 
There  ii  no  more  diRerence  between  these  relica  and  the  animala  wo  ari 
acquainted  with,  than  between  PiiuDan  Tnummieeand  tho  akelntonaof  the 
ent  day ,— Cdvier,  Recherclies  iur  Ua  Ositmeiu  FoijiUt ;  1,  Due.  Prtlim- 
p.  80. 

i  Corttti,  BttktTthts  sar  >rt  Otttmenf  FotfH"  ;  i.  tUgr.  Prrlim.p.TH. 


tUB  TAknrm  or  vbi  ■ntAii  wwatM- 

famad  fran  tbe  torrid  mmm  to  bigfa  northorB  Utitodn ;  but,  ia  thif 
wida  estoDt.  tba  ptioeipal  diRcrvoce  U  ■  littk  man  w  Ism  beamjr 
in  ths  fur.  I  Una  compkrod  the  crmnis  of  northern  and  Egyp- 
tian fozo*  with  tbow  of  FrsBeo,  and  haro  fonnd  onlj  individual 
diiicraDcaa.  Wild  aaimali  eoafined  within  narrow  limits,  partie- 
olarij  tbow  of  the  earatroroaa  order,  vary  atill  Iol  A  foller 
mane  if  tba  only  cimimitanM  diitinpiiihiBf  the  hyena  of  Pania 
from  that  nf  Horoeco." 

Variatinni  in  iha  quantity  and  qiiaUty  of  fond  may  canw  ■omo 
alil{fat  difierancof :  thui  iho  lutkiofelephanta,  or  ibebomiof  tba 
daar  kind,  may  be  larger  or  longer  when  the  aliment  ie  more 
abundant  and  nnliitioiu. 

Tbem  are,  hnwvrer,  man;  animale  which  ara  ao  longer  in  their 
natural  wild  staia,  having  been  domeeticaied  orrodncadtoelavny 
by  man-  Here  the  original  form  ii  nn  lone»r  atrietty  preserved  ; 
deviationii  lake  pince  in  ai/e,  color,  liirm,  pn>piMii<>Rs,  and  quali- 
liea  :  nn<l  the  depri'  «r  the  rffect  will  of  courac  be  measured  by 
the  inten<iiiy  nml  durntiim  of  ibc  cbuw. 

Tlie  degree  of  dumeiti ration  ii  very  varioua.  In  >«mc  cahi 
the  anim&lit  do  not  breed  in  •ervitude ;  con*ei|uenily  each  indi- 
vidual must  be  reduced  fmm  the  original  wild  ■late :  here  no  vf 
riation  occurs.  The  elephant  alfordfl  an  exomple.  The  rein-deer 
ie  eonfineU  wiihin  narrow  limiti,  ni  to  temperature;  aitd,  nocc  it 
cannot  be  removed  from  theie,  it  varies  little. 

There  are  degree*  of  domeilicoiioii  dejiendent  probably  on 
original  capabihtio  of  education.  The  cm,  which  ii  only  par- 
tially enilavod,  merely  varies  in  the  testure  and  colour  of  its  fur ; 
and  inconiiderably  in  size:  hut  the  ikeleton  of  any  tame  cat 
differs  from  that  of  the  wild  IB  no  essential   pumt. 

The  grcaieat  differences  are  jinMluced  wlicn  mnn  rezutatcs  the 
Mxual  intercourse  of  animals :  by  Relecting  individuals  to  breed 
front,  lie  can  cflecl  the  moit  surpriiinir  changes  in  form  oud  qual- 
ities ;  OS  the  examples  of  the  pJz,  sheep,  horse,  cow,  and  d<ig, 
will  abundantly  evince..  The  deviation  has  liecome  al  Inst  so 
great,  thai  (he  original  stock  from  which  the  animals  deM'cuded 
is  doubtful. 

The  herbivorous  domestic  animals,  following  us  into  all  cli- 
mntes,  and  gnvcrnud  by  us  in   their  foud,  laboTr  and  external  dc- 
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fenca  or  protection,  «zhibtt  Tariationa  which,  although  apparently 
very  conmderable,  are  chieflj  superficial.  The  Bize,  the  greater 
or  len  developemetit  or  entire  want  of  horns,  the  nature  of  the 
bniry  coTering,  and  such  other  points,  are  subjects  of  change. 
The  skeleton,  the  form  anii  connexions  of  the  bones,  the  teeth, 
are  never  altered.  The  comparatively  imperfect  de*elopemeat  of 
the  tusks  in  the  pig,  and  the  CMuolidation  of  the  loss,  are  the 
most  striking  efiiects  produced  in  this  class  of  animals. 

"  The  strongest  marks  of  human  influence  are  seen  in  the  ani- 
mals of  which  man  has  made  the  most  complete  conquest ;— in 
the  dog,  who  is  so  perfectly  devoted  to  us,  that  he  seems  to  have 
sacrificed  to  us  hie  individual  character,  interest,  and  feelings. 
Carried  by  man  all  over  the  world,  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  causes,  and  directed  in  sexual  intercourse  by  the 
will  of  their  master,  the  dogs  rary  in  color;  in  the  quantity  of 
hair,  which  is  sometimes  entirely  lost ;  in  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties; in  size,  which  mar  differ  as  one  to  five  in  linear  dimen- 
uons,  or  more  than  one  to  a  hundred  in  the  mass;  in  the  formof 
the  ears,  nose,  tail ;  in  the  height  of  the  limbs  ;  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  briuD,  and  consequent  form  of  the  head,  which  may 
be  slender,  with  elon^ted  muzzle  and  flat  forehead, — or  short, 
wiih  convex  forehead;  so  that  the  apparent  difierence  between  a 
mastiff  and  a  spaniel,  a  greyhound  and  a  poodle,  are  greater  than 
we  find  between  any  wild  species  of  the  same  natural  genua. 
Lastly,  which  is  the  mozimuip  of  variation  hitherto  known  in  tha 
animal  kiogdom,  there  are  races  of  dog<  with  an  additional  toe 
and  corresponding  metatarsal  bone  on  the  hind  foot,  as  there  are 
ux-fingered  families  in  the  human  species.  Still,  in  all  these  va- 
riations, the  relations  of  the  bones  remain  the  same,  and  the  form 
of  the  teeth  is  never  altered."* 

Thus  we  find  that  species  must  be  taken  in  rery  different  a^ 
ceptations  in  wild  and  domestic  animals: — that  while  all  the  be- 
ings  included  under  the  same  species,  exhibit,  in  the  former  case, 
a  close  and  rigorous  resemblance,  admitting  at  most  of  slight  di- 
versities in  color,  fur,  size,  and  developement  of  some  less  impoi^ 


*  CirTMa,  RtcktrektM  lur  U 


lant  parti;  wider  darialioiu  Mtt  allowed  iadie  latter, tlwa ate ob- 
nrred  between  M>Bie  wild  aoinala  that  are  acknowledged  to  bo- 
long  to  difleraiit  Bpeciea. 

It  nmj  be  itated  in  the  abitraet,  that  all  animaU  which  ddfa' 
in  Hieh  pninti  onlj  >■  mi^  eriM  in  the  naiural  coune  of  defen- 
eration, that  ii,  from  rocofniied  cauiet  of  veiiation,  belong  to  the 
■ame  ipeein;  while  thoee  diArencei  which  eaanot  he  acooaatad 
for  iiB  thiJ  Hppoiition,  miu!  lead  lu  to  cIbm  the  animaU  which 
exhibit  them  in  different  ipeciea.  But  the  chief  diflcnllj  u,  to 
point  out  the  chancten  bj  which,  in  actual  practice,  mere  tari- 
otie*  mmj  he  dialingniihed  from  genuine  ipecific  diflhratieei. 

The  iranimiMion  of  ipecific  forms  b^  generaiion,  and  theaTCi^ 
•ion  to  uojnni  with  thoM  of  other  kindf,  aoon  led  natnralieta  to 
ieek  for  a  criterion  of  species  in  breeding.*  Thej  cetabliibed 
llie  niln,  that  thow  animalii  which  cnpulnie  together,  and  produce 
an  off-ipring  rqiinlly  prolific  with  themielTrB.  helung  In  one  and  the 
ramc  i{»ccic«,  aicribing  the  difTur^nceN  which  ma]'  exi«t  between 
them  lu  ad*nilitioua  cauaea.  The  high  auihoritv  nrBvPFi>N  and 
llitNTER,  who  adopted  ihii  o|iinian,  occaaioned  the  criterion  of 
breeding  to  be  rcry  generally  relied  on. 

Ifwe  admit  thiit,  the  qucMion  respecting  the  hunun  apecjee 
would  be  immediatelj  aoWed :  for  idl  the  racea  breed  together ; 
and  their  olTiipring  ii  prolific,  either  with  each  niher,  or  with  any 
of  the  original  racei.  Indeed,  we  know  no  dilTcrcnce  in  proiluc- 
tivenciH  between  auch  unions  and  tkow  <if  thcaaine  race. 

Tliia  rule,  however,  inrolvea  a  pelilio  primtipii,  in  aasuming 
that  animals  nfdialinci  apecics  never  produce  together  a  prolific 
oSapring.  Generally,  indeed,  hybrid  animala,  or  the  offspring  of 
any  two  Hpccics,  are  incapable  of  generation  ;  and  thia  ia  a  poi^ 
erful  Bildilionnl  provision  fur  [ireiierTing  onirormity  of  apecicb 
There  are,  however,  instnncea,  both  among  the  raemmaliB  and 
birds,  of  individuals  belonging  tn  apecica  univcraally  held  to  be 
distinct,  uniting  and  producing  young,  which  were  again  prolific. 


*  Tb>  priDcipl*  hu  not  escaped  comniaD  observuioa :  it  is  iijirr^nil  in  (be 
Eii(Iiah  word  brMd,  and  is  the  Gemun  ituintg,  (ipMsiea)  whkh  aipufies 
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That  the  mule  can  engender  with  the  mare,  and  that  the'  ibe 
mule  can  cooceiva,  was  known  to  AaisroTLa.  The  circumatance 
IB  said  to  occur  most  frequent];  in  warm  countriei ;  but  it  has  ta- 
ken place  in  Scotland.*  Bupfon  atalei  that  the  offspring  of  the 
he>gDat  and  ewe  posseBses  perfect  powers  o  f  reproductioD.  We 
might  expect  these  animals,  with  the  addition  also  of  the  chamois, 
(antelope  rupicapra)  to  copulate  together  easily,  because  they 
are  nearlj  of  the  same  size,  rerj  similar  in  internal  stmciure,  ac- 
cutomed  to  artificial  domestic  life,  and  to  the  society  of  each 
other  from  birth  upwards.  There  is  a  similar  Yacility  in  some 
birda  belonging  to  the  genera  fringilla,  anas,  and  phasianus, 
where  such  unions  are  often  fruitful,  and  produce  prolific  ofl^ 
spring.  The  cock  and  hen  canarj-birds  produce  with  the  hen 
and  coek  siskin  and  goldfinch  ;!  the  hen  canarj  produces  ^with 
the  cock  chaffinch,  bullfinch,  yellow-hammer,  and  sparrow.  The 
progeny  in  all  tbese  cases  is  prolific,  and  breeds  not  only  with 
both  the  species  from  which  they  spring,  but  likewise  with  each 
other-t  The  common  cock  and  the  hen  partridge,  as  well  as  the 
cock  and  the  guineB-hen,||  the  pheasant  and  the  hen,^  can  pro- 
dace  together. 

The  anser  cygnoides  (Chinese  goose)  copulates  readily  in  Rtu- 
lia  with  the  common  goose,  and  produces  a  hybrid  but  perfectly 
prolific  oApring:  the  race  soon  returns  to  the  characters  of  the 
common  goose,  unless  crossed  again  with  the  Chinese  species.^ 

It  is  true  that  these  unnatural  unions  take  place  in  animals  un- 
der (he  power  of  man,  are  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of 
contrivance  and  stratagem,  and  generally  require  an  attention  to 
several  preliminary  circumstances :  it  is  also  found,  that  under 
artificial  constraint  and  privation,  unions  of  distinct  species  may 
take  place  without  fecundation,  as  of  the  hare  and  bitch,**  the  bull 


"  BorroF,  by  Wood  ;  v.  4.  p.  3)0,  805. 
t  Ibid.  r.  14,  p.  63,  nod  following, 
t  Ibid.  p.  70. 
IJ  Ibid.  V.  18,61. 

4  P*LiA«,  Spicii  Zool.  f.  xi.  p.  36,  note. 

n  Ibid.    Jd.  Jlcai.  Seiaa.      Pttrop.  1780 ;  p.  33,  iiot«.    P.  90. 
"PALLAanwIhiain  tba  iiutsaeeefstuiiahsrakeptwitb  dogi,  SpU.Xaal. 
&SC.  li.  p.  36,  Qota. 


had  mtm  :*  tbef  prove,  howevar,  nrfkif  mlji  tbat  thii  ■flair  of 
generation  wilt  not  nflbrd  tba  etiterinn  we  u*  in  March  oC 

It  w»  HNin  fDUfld  thu  ibia  nile  of  reprodiMtion  couU  doI  be 
applied  to  domeMicMvd  animali,  on  accannt  of  their  nnnatval 
waj  of  life ;  and  heaee  Faiecn,  toward*  the  beginning  of  the  laet 
centar^,  confined  it  entirely  to  the  wild  oaeB.  And  here  it  ia  of 
linle  MTvice :  for  how  can  we  ever  aspect  to  bring  logeilier  ihoea 
wild  tpeeiee  to  aaecrtain  the  point,  particnlarly  when  thej  inbahtt 
different  ooaniriei ;  u,  for  iutance,  the  ehin|Mne^  of  Angola  and 
th^  oran-otang  of  Borneo  t  Nor  an  there  eo  maaj  doobu  aboat 
thcae,  a*  about  the  donwstieated  aainialii  which  an  thai  o» 
elwled. 

The  differant  breed*  of  Aogi,  for  eninple,  are  rafarrad  bj  eoine 
lo  different  *pecie* ;  and  ifaey  at*  indeed  wflkienllj  nsarlwd  hj 
dininctive  permanent  character*  to  warrant  ibe  opinion,  if  ibe 
conxtancj'  of  surh  characlcni  were  n  viifRrient  proof  ofdifftrpnce 
in  apecie*.  Other*,  arein,  refer  tbrm  «ll  to  the  iihcplierd'*  dog ; 
and  othcfii  include  all  the  dii?*,  ihp  wulf,  foi,  and  jackHli.  in  one 
■peciea.  The  iloft  and  hiich  prmlure  with  the  male  and  female 
woir,  nnd  with  the  Anf  and  hitch  fox,  and  the  ofl)iprin)[  i>  prolific. 
Yet  we  cannot  lurely  aacnbe  animal*  which  arc  marked  in  their 
wild  iiale  by  hucIi  iimng  character*.  oflHidilr  fi>miaiion,  diapnd- 
lion,  and  habit* — aa  the  wolf,  f>ix,  and  jai:kaU,  to  one  and  the 
same  Bpecies,  without  overtnmioK  all  the  fundamental  |ir)n<:iple* 
of  7.iiulog7,  hnwRver  freeljrihey  may  intermix,  ond  hiiwcver  per- 
fect the  reproductive  power  may  be  in  their  ofliiprin^.t 


*Bprrn<(,  t. I, p. 391. 
'  t  PiLLii  entrrtsini  tb*  opiiuon  that  nur  >hmp,  dnpt,  uid  perliip*  ponltir, 
*rc  hctilimu  beiim,  not  dMccndod  (rnm  any  unfile  wild  arixin«l.  but  from  ■ 
miilura  aTiKU'ly-tlliad  primiliTV  fprcin,  wlioe  hybrid  ofifiruip  luvc  pn*- 
mftand  pmlifir  pnwrr*.  He  obwrTvi  that  th^M  doiMFtHMIrd  inimali.  wliich 
cither  do  not  inlrnnii  with  olbrr  upeciri.  ot  which  pmduce  wit  h  other  unpro- 
lific  pri^reny,  aid  rery  little  ch>n|tad,  however  completely  uid  aDcicolly  tbey 
may  hare  hKn  hrnu-ht  under  the  dnruinion  nf  man ;  or  at  laaal  ate  lUil  m 
changed  mt  tn  CKIIH  nnj  diflieully  mprcline  Ibcir  orifia.  Tliia  ia  the  caar 
with  the  h  inie  and  aai  in  all  rliniatea:  with  (lie  »i  kind  ;  with  the  pif  ;  the 
eunel  and  dronwdiry  :  and  tlis  rein-deer.  He  refen  oar  riieep  lu  intennil- 
tnia*  oTllie  ffibaiian  argdi  (o>ia  ammiin),  lite  nwuflun  wf  Cortieaatid  Sardinia. 
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We  may  conrlude,  then,  from  ageneralreriewof  the  preceding 
facts,  that  aature  has  prorided,  by  the  ioBurnioiintahle  barriers  of 
instinctire  aversion,  of  sterility  ia  the  hybrid  offspring,  and  in  the 
attotment  of  species  to  difierent  parts  of  tbe  earth,  against  any 
corruption  «  change  of  species  in  wild  animals.  We  must  there- 
fore admit,  for  all  the  species  which  we  know  at  present,  as  stiffi- 
ciently  distinct  and  constant,  a  distinct 'origin  and  common  dale. 
On  the  other  band,  the  fruitful  intBrmixture  which  art  has  accom- 
plished, of  some  of  these  species,  will  not  justify  us  in  ascribing 
to  them  identity  of  race  or  origin,  when  we  see  them  in  the  na- 
tural wild  state  distinguished  by  constant  characters  from  the  type 
of  the  neighboring  species,  and  always  producing  an  ofispring 
marked  by  these  characters. 

Since  neither  the  principle  of  breeding,  nor  the  constancy  of 
particular  characters,  are  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  species, — •and  since  these  fail,  particularly  in  the  domes- 
tic kinds,  where  their  aid  is  principallj  required, — we  must  resort 
at  last  lo  the  criterion  recommended  by  Bluhkkb*ch,  and  draw 
our  notions  of  species  in  zoology  from  analogy  and  probability. 
If  we  see  two  races  of  animals  resembling  each  other  in  general, 
and  differing  only  in  certain  raepectt,  according  with  what  we 
lia?e  observed  in  other  instances,  we  refer  them  without  heuta* 
lion  to  the  same  species,  although  the  difference  should  be  so  con- 
siderable as  tn  affect  the  whole  external  appearance.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  difference  should  be  of  a  kind  which  has  never 
arisen,  within  oor  experience  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  a  variety, 
we  must  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  distinct  species,  even  al- 
though there  should  be  on  the  whole,  a  great  general  resemblance 
between  the  two.  "  I  see,"  says  this  acute  and  judicidus  natur- 
alist, "  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  African 
elephants,  in  lite  stniciure  of  the  molar  teeth.  W  hetlier  these  in- 
habitants of  such  distant  regions  will  ever  be  brought  to  copulate 


that  otAfriiM,  (oris  IragrUphni,  Cnv.),  the  wild  goat  of  Persia,  (pamnp,  the 
beioar  animal,  capra  cfjagnu),  tha  bouquelin  (capra  ibex),  and  the  wil<l  goat 
of  Caucamu  (capra  Caaeoaica).  The  dog  he  cmBiilers  to  have  procBBdod  rrnin 
the  jackall,  wolf,  and  Fox.— Mimmrt  hit  la  Variation  da  Jaimaut;  -It"* 
PetTop.  1780, 
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tOKetlier,  nnd  whwbcr  thu  funnauoii  be  luivaml,  ■■  aneattin ; 
but  it  exiMt  la  all  tbe  •pecimMM  1  hsre  Mca  <r  heard  of;  ud  I 
knuw  uu  exiiiii|ile  of  molar  tenth  chanp^  in  »uch  a  tnanner  by 
depiueratioa,  ur  the  action  of  advcatiuoui  cauiea :  ibeicfure  I 
cu^jectura  from  analngjr,  that  tlwiw  elephaitla  are  uot  mere  *ait- 
atiea,  but  truly  diBervot  apeciea.  On  the  othrr  hand,  I  hold  the 
farrei  (muMela  furo)  tobe  ool^  a  rariatjr  of  the  pala-cai  (tn.  pai^ 
ruu.)  not  ff>  much  becauae  ihcj  pradnce  togetheri  bvl  hecanaa  it 
baa  rad  |Nipik :  and  the  a/ulomr  of  niunercNia  other  iaManeaa  i^ 
ducea  aw  to  regard  all  the  niher  uammaliB,  which  are  deatitiils 
of  the  coloring  pigment  <if  the  aye,  aa  rarieliea  degeneivied  from 
their  orifinaJ  atocka."* 

Thii  method  ia  the  only  •atiifaeiory  one  of  inveatigaling  the 
variatieaof  the  hnmaa  apeciea.  The  diTeraiiica  of  phyaical  and 
moral  enduirnienr  which  cfaaracieriae  ilie  variint*  races  of  man, 
DUf'i  Ik-  anali>f[i>uii  in  their  nnturr,  cuum:5,  and  iirigiu,  to  tlioM' 
which  arc  (ibM'rwd  in  tlic  reat  o(  the  nnininl  crraiton ,  end  matt 
thcn-r<>r<?  lie  •■x)itniued  on  ilie  MDie  |irinci|ile>. 

There  i"  no  [Kiint  ut  tliflcrrncc  brlwe^n  tlie  ■cicral  racvH  uf 
mankinili  Minch  linv  not  bvcn  found  lo  urii^,  in  at  knal  an  p()ual 
depr*^- """">IC  *"'>*''  animal)',  ac  a  mere  varwly,  I'roni  ihe  ui'ual 
cauM!!  nf  lie  1^  net  at  ion.  Our  inntancc*  ar«-  tirnwn  rhieHj  fnnn 
the  doincMicaled  knidn,  which,  by  ilicir  nsMiciatinn  with  man, 
lead  an  nnnutural  kind  of  hfc.  are  tokrn  into  new  chmaiet  and 
Kitiuilionfl,  and  i-xtmN-d  t"  variims  ullicf  ciicuniBtantfC*,  iiliot^etlKr 
diflrrcnt  rniin  Ihfir  original  dcntiuitlidn.  Ilunr*  ihcy  ruu  into 
varielic*  nf  funn,  sir.c,  priiitnrtionn,  color,  diB|Ni»iiiiin,  faculties  ; 
which,  when  tlicy  ant  cslabliiilicil  8«  |ierniancnt  lircfd*,  would  he 
■'(insidcred,  hy  a  peraon  uninformed  im  these  Huhjects,  tn  he  dif- 
ferent s|>cGics.  Wild  aninial«,  mi  the  contrary,  remaining  cnn- 
htunily  in  ilie  slnlc  fur  vrhicli  ihi'y  were  originally  framed,  n-tnin 
Iterninncntly  their  first  cliaracler. 

Mun  oaiindl  lie  railed,  in  the  ordinary  senM  of  the  term,  ii  dn- 
inei'liciitL'd  finimul;  jci  he  is  cnitnenlly  domestic.  Inhnbiiing 
etery  cliiiialc  nrnl  soil,  acted  on  by  the  greatest  variety  of  exter- 


•  Dt  Gm.  Hum.  r«r.  MU.  p.  70, 71. 
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nal  agencies,  using  erery  kind  of  food,  and  following  ever]'  mode 
of  life,  lie  must  be  exposed  still  more  than  any  animal  to  the 
causes  of  degeneration. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  several 
races  of  men  differ  from  each  other,  to  compare  them  tn  the  cor- 
responding differences  of  animals,  and  to  show  that  the  particular 
and  general  results  of  these  inquiries  lead  us  plainly  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  various  races  of  human  beings  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  a  single  species.  Whether  this  one  species 
owes  its  origin  to  one  pair,  a  male  and  a  female,  is  a  question 
which  zoology  does  not  possess  the  means  of  solving ;  a  question 
which  is  of  no  more  importance  respecting  our  own  species 
than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  elephant,  lion,  or  any  ntlier 
animal. 
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CHAPTER  il. 


On  the  Cohr  of  ike  Human  Species. — Structure  of  the  Partt  in 
iMch  the  Color  resides — Enumeration  of  the  various  Tints. — 
Color  and  Denominations  of  the  mixed  Breeds. — Various 
Colors  of  Anmals.'-^Production  of  Varieties.-^Spotted  Indir 
viduals. — Other  Properties  of  the  Skin. 


Although  a  general  survey  of  organized  bodies,  in  both  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom,  by  no  means  leads  us  to  regard  colour 
as  one  of  their  most  important  distinctions,  but,  on  the  contrary 
will  soon  convince  us  that  it  may  undergo  very  signal  changes, 
without  essential  alterations  of  their  nature ;  and  although  this 
remark  holds  equally  good  of  the  human  subject ;  yet  the  differ- 
ent tints  and  shades  of  the  skin,  offering  themselves  so  imme- 
diately to  observation,  and  forcing  themselves,  in  a  manner,  on 
the  attention  of  the  most  incurious,  have  always  been  regarded  by 
the  generality  of  mankind  as  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of 
the  various  races.  These  several  hues  form,  indeed,  very  con- 
stant hereditary  characters,  clearly  influenced  by  the  colour  of 
both  parents  in  the  mixed  offspring  of  different  varieties,  and  bear- 
ing close  and  nearly  uniform  relation  to  that  of  the  hair  and  iris, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  temperament  of  the  individual. 

The  skin,  in  which  the  color  of  animals  resides,  is  a  more  or 
less  deniie  membrane,  covering  the  surface,  and  generally  propor- 
tioned in  thickness  to  the  volume  of  the  body  ;  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  together  and  protecting  the  subjacent  organs,  of 
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■epsratiog,  under  Ibe  fonn  of  wiuible  and  insenuble  pereiurBtioDi 
a  large  quantity  of  ezcretorj  matter,  the  residue  of  digeatioo  and 
nutrition,  and  of  eitabliahini;  the  relatinns  between  the  living 
frame  and  surrounding  objects.  It  is  the  sensitive  limit  of  the 
bodv,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  organs,  incessantlj  exposed 
to  external  influences,  and  thus  forming  one  great  connexion  be- 
tween animal  existence  and  that  of  surrounding  substances. 

Anatomical  analyds  resolves  this  apparently  single  envelope 
of  our  organs,  commonly  called  skin,  into  two  or  more  strata, 
technicaUy  termed  the  common  integuments. 

Tite  most  considerable  and  important  of  these,  making  up, 
indeed,  the  chief  bulk  of  the  skin,  u  the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin, 
dermis,  corium,  le  corion  Fr.  ;~-the  part  which,  when  prepared 
by  the  chemical  process  of  tanning,  constitutes  leather.  It  is  a 
compact  and  strong  areolar  tissue,  composed  of  a  dense  and  fi- 
brous substance,  with  numerous  vacuities  or  intervals.  The  in- 
tertexture  of  the  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue  is  close  and  compact 
on  itfl  external  surface,  ao  ai  to  resemble  the  smooth  continuity  of 
a  membrane ;  more  loose,  with  larger  areolte  on  the  opposite 
or  adhering  aspect,  where  the  fibrous  threads  are  lost  in  those  of 
the  subjacem  eeUular  or  adipous  tissue.  Immemion  in  water 
•oAens  the  skin,  by  separating  the  fibres  of  its  corion,  and  ren- 
dering  their  intervals  more  distinct :  we  then  find  that  the  areoliB 
are  not  confined  to  the  external  surface,  but  are  prolonged  into 
its  substance,  which  is  penetrated  by  them  in  its  whole  thicknesi. 
They  serve  for  the  passage  of  burs,  ezhalants,  and  abBoibenta, 
as  they  come  to  the  surface. 

The  areolar  tissue  of  the  cutis  is  permeated  in  every  direction 
by  countless  myriads  of  arterial  and  venous  ramifications,  of 
whieh  tbe  ultimate  capillary  divisions  occupy  the  external  or  com- 
pact  surfiue  of  the  organ,  and  form  a  vascular  network  over  lh« 
whole  body,  eluding  onr  inquiries  and  defying  calculaiioo  by  the 
number  and  fineness  of  its  tubes.  In  the  glow  of  exercise  or  the 
flush  of  Bhama,ia  tbe  excitement  of  fever,  or  the  eruption  of  measles, 
scarlatina,  &c.  these  cntaneous  vessels  are  filled  with  blood ;  they 
may  be  injected  with  colored  fluids  after  death.  Their  ramifica- 
tions are  particularly  numerous  and  subtle  in  those  parts  of  the 
d3 


ottuwotu  orpn  wluch  pouMi  the  moit  exquuiu  MBMilirr  •  ""^ 
whero  iIm  •urfioe  u  (bund,  on  minute  snmination,  to  be  corwed 
b^  niunenMit  fine  proceMvi  cdled  pa|Hlln  or  villL' 

Tbe  abiorbenU  of  the  akin  Mem  nearly  equd  in  number  to  ilB 
Uood-femek. 

Numerotu  nerra  enter  it  in  all  part«,  and  diitribote  their  laiy- 
aal  ramifioaliuiu  in  tbe  aituationB  occupied  by  the  papillw. 

Tbe  onlor  of  (he  euiie  ii  uniform,  or  wmj  ncerij  m,  in  all  the 
TBrietie*  of  the  human  race,  and  dcpenda  entireir  on  tbe  state  of 
ite  capillary  blood-veaaele.  Accordias  as  they  are  full  or  emptyi 
it  may  vary  (at  we  eee  in  tbe  while  meet)  from  a  mora  or  Iom 
flond  fed.  eoiutitating  what  aitista  call  fleih-color,  to  the  waxy 
paleneu  of  fainting  or  eihaueiian  from  hsmorrhaga.  Haeer^ 
tlDB  in  water  malm  its  areolar  tiiaue  quite  white  :  and  injeetioB 
with  •ira  colored  with  vermilion  pwpt  it  a  dncpcr  or  lighter 
■hailc  of  red,  nccnrilinK  In  thi!  force  oinjilujed. 

TImi  cuticle  »r  cpiilormu,  the  exterior  layer  of  our  connnnn  in- 
tenunipnl*,  i*  (he  tliin  ir«n«)>Brvnt  or  light  f^yi"!)  pellicle  raieed 
by  a  bluilpr  :  in  the  natural  alUtt  i(  adhurvH  clniely,  nlinost  iniwp- 
nrnbly,  to  the  imbjaceDt  parti,  and  ia  accurately  filled  lolherutit, 
having  fuldtf  aud  liuee  correnpnncting  to  nil  the  incqualitipa  of  that 
organ.  It  presents  no  trace*  of  fibm,  laminie,  nr  cells  ;  it  ha* 
no  bi<iod-veMels,  absorbents,  or  nerves.  Tlierefure,  though  per- 
forated liy  the  liairK,  by  the  cxrrciory  (ubea  of  cniancnui  follicles, 
by  the  exiialent  inuu(hs  of  the  capillarie*,  and  possibly  by  absor- 
bent (irificea,  it  is  incapable  of  sensation  and  all  vital  actions,  ettra- 
vascular,  inorganic.  It  is  a  pmtccling  sheath  for  the  finely-or- 
ganized aud  sensible  skin  ;  aud  serves  the  further  puipote  of  pre- 


*  Thfi  «ilerni]  vsacnln  nirlic*  of  tlio  cutis,  with  ila  papillv  or  villi,  •eema 
to  be  what  BiriitT  hu  dcMsribed  u  i  lepknte  ■Iralum,  under  tbe  avat  at 
mrf  Tftiftdtiri.  (Aim.  Giniralt.)  I  hive  nenr  Man  ll»  diitioctioii.  My 
abfBct,  here,  ii  not,  boiniTar,  to  dneribe  llw  iikJn  fully,  but  manly  to  eonaidsi 
ilsstlic  Mil  of  color.  They  who  wish  fui  further  inlbrDatioii  on  the  sUuc- 
laraof  the  inteftumenii,  nuy  coiuult  Dr.  Rem'i  "  C/elopBdii,"  ut.  Inti*- 
vatsi* ;  ud  Dr.  Geuon'i "  SyMem  of  Humu  Anitossy,"  book  ii.  chap.  4. 
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ventinf^  eraporation,  by  which  that  organ  would  otherwise  be  in- 
eritablj  dried.  Thus  the  external  surface  of  our  lining  machine 
is  in  a  manner  dead ;  and  objects  applied  to  it  act  on  the  cuticu- 
lar  nenres  through  this  insensible  medium.  "When  preternatural- 
ly  thickened,  it  destroys  sensation  ;  if  removed,  ashy  blistering, 
the  contact  of  bodies  gires  pain,  but  does  not  produce  the  appro- 
priate impressions  of  touch. 

The  cuticle,  as  well  as  the  cutis,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
white  and  dark-colored  races :  it  is,  on  the  whole,  darker  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former,  and  possesses  a  grayish  or  brownish  tint 
If  there  are  any  other  slight  modifications,  they  hare  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

A  third  and  more  delicate  stratum,  interposed  between  the 
epidermis  and  the  true  skin,  and  called  the  rete  or  reticulum 
Malpighii  or  mucosum,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  human  color— of  all  the  diversified  tints  which  characterize 
the  various  races  of  men.  The  softness  of  its  texture,  and  its 
perforation  by  hairs,  papille,  dLc.  account  for  the  name  rete  mtf- 
cosum- 

It  is  a  black  layer,  about  as  thick  as  the  cuticle  itself,  or  even 
thicker,  in  the  Negro ;  and  darker  colored  on  its  dermoid  than 
on  its  cuticular  surface.  Putrefaction  detaches  it  with  the  cuti- 
cle from  the  subjacent  cutis ;  its  further  progress  resolves  the  soft 
tissue  into  a  kind  of  unctuous  slimy  matter,  readily  washed  away 
from  the  cuticle  and  skin.  It  is  not  easily  separated  ftx>m  the 
former :  indeed  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  very  difficult,*  and 
where  the  skin  is  delicate  quite  impossible,  to  exhibit  it  detached, 
in  any  considerable  portion,  as  a  distinct  membrane.  It  agrees 
with  the  cuticle,  in  showing  nothing  like  fibrous  texture ;  in  being 
inorganic  and  extravascular.  It  diffuses  itself  in  water,  and  comr 
municates  a  turbid  cloud  to  the  fluid  like  that  produced  by  the 


*  SoBSHxiuiio  experienced  thia  difficulty :  he  says,  **  It  cannot,  without 
much  trouble,  be  shown  as  a  peculiar  detached  membrane :  and  I  could  only 
succeed  in  the  scrotum  in  exhibiting  considerable  portions  of  it  as  a  separate, 
coherent,  and  independent  membrane."  ^*  Ueber  d^e  Korperliche  Verschie* 
denheit  des  Negersvom  Europaer,  p.  45, 46." 


pigmentaB  Binran  of  Uw  vja ;  ifaea  infandw,  u  wi  iM|«lp«bl« 
powder,  to  tlw  bouom.  nw  the  •aHieaofmlor  isdMitaakT^ 
TWtin  of  oar  npociM  is  Mtia&ctorily  Montuaad. 

1  hrnn  lUtMl  oUwInra  that  "  ths  danaMlnlifW  <rf  ihisMliaa- 
br  hadj  is  much  less  amj  in  tbs  white  ncsa  thu  in  the  Nigfo ; 
•w)  indtMl  Twy  litUa  snniiii  to  be  kaown  wmcerBing  its  aaabH 
nj  in  the  fermer;"  and  rurthv,  "that  it  seeou  mllj  lo  bea 
natter  of  doubt,  whether  ia  Ihe  white  races  there  be  any  oolac- 
iag  matter  ia  the  exterior  ea|)illarf  system  analogoas  tothe  h 
Hbstanca  td  the  Negro,  or  whetba  the  color  of  their  ■ 
•rise  merely  from  that  of  the  catis  and  ovticle."* 
eaticle  separates  bj  pntrefaction  from  the  catis,  the  e 
■KHBteaod  bj  a  pntrid  oflensive  fluid ;  but 
•ay  Ihitig  Uke  a  distinct  aMmfaraDe,  e*ea  ia  the  ai 
^le  late  Dr.  GoaDON  canoe  to  a  similar  conclusion,  from  his  i^ 
vestigation  of  the  subject.  "After  tlie  strictest  namiuatioD,  I 
baTc  not  been  able  tu  fiud  ao;  light-culored  rate  mucosum,  co^ 
responding  to  tliii  black  one,  in  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ureal  Uriinio, 
nor  in  those  of  other  nations  resembling  them  in  color.  I  ba*« 
Ihed  alt  tlie  raeani  umally  said  to  be  necesparr  for  discovering  it, 
and  many  other*  besides,  but  always  without  success :  I  am,  tlten- 
fore,  disposed  (o  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  membrane  in 
white  persons  "( 


■  Rkh'i  "  Cyoloprdn,"  sil.  Iirr>araBSTi. 

t  BoEMMiaina  rsnurki  ihsl  Iw  oaei  Gitutd,  ia  u  Europcin  lamalr,  tliaoDt* 
er  ooTBriaitor  ilwcutudiaiiDclly  diTuibh  inlo  two  binrltv ;  uid  llut  he  prs' 
Binsa  KqwcinwD  of  it  in  hii  ooUectiom.  "  Uaber  die  Korpcrliche  VBr•chiMlc&- 
bEit. "  Ac.p.  45. 

t  "  Bjrtam  or  >{unisn  Aiutomy  ;"  t  I.  p.  342  I  cannM  nmit  IbiR  oppor- 
tanit)>  of  psjinii  to  my  deceued  IHtni  the  ■nail  but  liiicen  tribqte  of  my 
high  rupact,  and  deep  refret  Ibr  tli^  lost  which  oor  ■cience  hu  nuujned  ia 
his  prsmsture  doath.  Ilii  abilities,  Mqnmmenla,  and  lealmu  dcTolion  tn  iri- 
Socs,  vere  well  known.  At  aa  early  a^  he  bad  diatinjoiihrd  himwir  w  « 
iBuher  and  ■  writer  ;  and  ho  let  thr  tucrul  eiample  of  appealinx  in  all  fski 
tonstnre,  and  adinillia|(  no  italemcnta  whirh  he  had  nnt  penonajlj  verilicd. 
Akilliutanduierul  career  was  jnat  npeainji  bi-fjra  him  :  in  tlie  prnenl  utale 


Isrly  unfU. 
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Hib  di&nncM  between  Mack  and  white  men  in  the  texture 
of  the  rate  mucosum  are  dietiiictly  noted  bj  Blukihbach.    He 

states  that  the  natire  reddish  white  of  the  cntii  shines  through  Aa 
tmuparent  outer  corerings  in  the  white  races ;  while  in  the  dark, 
the  cutsjMous  pigment  is  seated  in  the  rele  tnucosom ;  the  ept- 
dermia,  although  fmle,  manifestlj  partaking  of  the  tint.  He  adds, 
"  Quo  Aucius  reticahim  sit  eo  crasrius  <|uoque  et  prepios  ed  mem- 
brooulR  BDi  generis  speciem  accedans ;  qno  pellucidios  contra,  eo 
teneriuH  et  non  nisi  difflui  muci  habiram  pne  se  foena.***  HiixEat 
uses  a  similar  contrast ;  representing  this  part  in  the  Hegro  as 
"  involucTum,  crassins  qoani  in  Enropeis,  et  Yens  membtana  si- 
mile, cumistis  potios  mucua  sit  noactiu." 

There  is,  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  a  portion  of  whke  skia 
with  the  cuticle  tarned  down  :  a  small  portion  of  a  thin  transpar- 
ent pellicle  hu  heen  subsequently  separated  from  the  eutis-  A 
further  examination,  particularly  in  the  skins  of  intermediate 
tints,  will  be  rrquired  is  order  to  settle  the  poinL  Although  I 
cannot  demonatmte  rete  muconim  in  the  European,  I  think  that 
there  must  be  under  the  cuticle  some  coloring  matter:  how  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  the  difference  between  the  fair  and  (ho 
swarthy,  or  fnrihe  remarkable  pecnUarity  of  the  Albino  7| 

The  colnre  impressed  on  the  skin  in  the  operation  of  tattooing,  * 
which  we  see  so  frequently  in  our  sailors,  and  of  which  the  South- 


t  Utm.  Pkytial.  lib.  zii.  wcL  i.  $  11. 

t  Cahfbb  Mcmi  to  be  influenced  liy  similar  ufumenti,  nther  Ihaa  b7  di- 
rect uutomical  eridenee,  in  sscritHng  s  rete  muennim  te  tbe  wbile  tbcii. 
'CrediUeeis*  DiiliividetiiT,«Ha»sboiiiiiiesretieiiIaMnili  gander*,  quod,  pro, 
divetiia  regionitMia,  et  in  dlvsiiii  bominibni  nco  modo,  sed  ineodem,  prapar- 
tium  VBiietate,  divemm  nipst&iein  noetuia,  album,  bucum,  vel  nigrum  ap- 
paiat.  PrapaiaTi  cutis  portionsm,  e  lalore  ftraninK  emartnsi  depionptam, 
cnjui  ficies  et  pecloa  luve  erant  candidion,  in  qua  reticAem  intense  fliscuro 
e«t."    "  Demonstrat.  Analom.  Pathol,"  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 

He  repeat*  in  tbe  sane  page,  tha  conimon  repreeentatioti  of  the  rete  muco- 
gum  not  baing  regensrated,  and  of  cicauices  in  blacks  being  tbersfbrs  white. 
I  bavB  had  repealed  opportuivtiss  of  wcertauiing  Out  this  Mlion  is  sltogBthSr 
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Sm  Iriuideri  ailubit  Moh  mnwfcable  ud  often  mrj  ntoplipa 
dRWM,  rMiih  ia  dwentisi  and  an  iadeliUe,  neapt  bj  tba.raaa^ 
val  or  deuractinB  of  tba  part,  llie  caticle  doei  not  paitaka  ia 
the  aflbet ;  which  iherafora,  for  obnoiu  reanai,  ia  briflriar  aad 
BMR  contpicDooi  whoa  that  inla|pinieDt  hai  baea  remomL 

When  w«  rfiraet  our  aitratioa  lo  the  vary  Bumcroai  eolora  aad 
abadoi  which  tba  MKral  rariabaa  of  tba  p«al  hamaa  family  as* 
,hibit,  nMratv  with  ibe  viaw  of  aieartaiaiiig  wiih  bow  maajr  a» 
tarnal  nrndifieatinn*  aaturc  haa  bean  plaaiad  to  diver*iff  tba  cfaaf 
dVaiiTTa  of  the  uimthal  creaiioo,  lbs  mbjeet,  lika  all  baloogiag 
Id  man,  haa  ita  altraetioo  and  intaraaL  But  Uia  iaTealifatkui  bo- 
eome*  much  mora  important,  wban  it  embraeaa  iha  aaaaw  of 
Ihaaa  appaanmoest  Bad  tba  dcgna  of  tanm  bdonpng  to  aach  ; 
iriwa  wo  inqnira  whatber  tba  eohr  tt  a  peopla  deponda  on  tba 
alimale  iiT  their  preMnI  or  former  abode,  nr  on  their  dearem ; 
whether  that  nf  rhildreii  ii  influenced  by  tlw  climate  in  which 
tWej  arc  born,  nr  by  the  blood  of  tlwir  parenia;  whcilicr  it  ia  a 
mrc  token  (if  race  and  (ledigree  ;  how  many  prmcipal  or  leading 
colors  wc  ou^hl  in  asiii|[n  to  man  aa  at  present  known  ;  and 
whether  nny  and  what  number  of  tbeae  are  to  ba  deemed  orig;inal 
orprimnry.  Theite  pointa  are  yet  uadccidcd,  and  certainly  wor- 
thy of  our  attention. 

The  very  nnturo  of  lansu  a^e,  the  want  of  adequate  exprcsaiona 
to  denote  the  endless  idiodcii  of  color,  and  the  indeicrminatenew 
of  thniic  which  arc  ajiplird  lo  rarious  liniii,  create  pome  difficul- 
tiea  in  ihia  part  of  the  aubject,  by  producing  coiisidcmbic  diacre- 
pancioa  in  the  reporta  of  (rarellera,  which  again  are  of  course 
increased  in  many  caaea  by  baate  and  care  less  i  lesa ;  by  superfi- 
cial eiamiiialioD,  and  loose  choice  of  ezprpHinna.  The  aamc 
tribe  will  be  vrry  difTfrently  described  uccordiog  to  tha  com- 
parison which  the  obaervcr  make*  between  I  hem  and  any  model 
in  his  mind ;  or  according  to  the  contrast  tliey  may  present 
with  the  Ughtcr,*darker,  or  differently  colored  people,  whom  he 
may  have  recently  obterrcd. 

The  human  akin  ia  dyed  with  various  tints  of  white,  yellow, 
red,  brown,  black  ;  and  it  exhibita,  in  degree,  every  possible  in- 
tennediate  shade  between  tlie  clear  snowy  wbiteneaa  of  the  mftst 
delicate  European  female,  or  of  the  Albino,  aiul  the  deep  ebony 
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or  jet  black  of  a  Gold-coast  Ne^ss.  None  of  these  gradations 
obtains  so  universally  as  to  be  found  in  all  the  individuals  of  any 
particular  nation,  nor  is  so  peculiar  to  any  one  people,  as  not  to 
occur  occasionally  in  other  widely  different  ones :  we  mby,  how- 
ever, refer  the  national  varieties  of  color,  on  the  whole,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  to  the  five  following  principal  classes  : — 

I.  Whtte^  to  which  redness  of  the  cheeks  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined,* being  observed,  at  all  events,  very  rarely  in  the  other  va- 
rieties. It  is  seen  iil'  all  the  European  nations,  excepting  the 
Laplanders ;  in  the  western  Asiatics,  as  the  Turks,  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Mingrehans,  Armenians,  Persians,  dec. ;  and  in  the 
northern  Afiricans. 

*'  It  is  only,"  says  Humboldt,  "  in  white  men,  that  the  instan- 
taneous penetration  of  the  dermoidal  system  by  the  blood  can 
take  place, — ^that  slight  change  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  which 
adds  so  powerful  an  expression  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul. 
'  How  can  those  be  trusted,  who  know  not  how  to  blush  V  says 
the  European,  in  his  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Negro  and  the  In- 
dian."! 

Yet  in  some  very  light  examples  of  the  brown  and  yellow  va- 
rieties, blushing  has  been  noticed ;  as  by  Forstbr,!  in  the  fairest 


*  Capt.  Cook  observes  of  the  Otaheiteans,  that  ''  their  natural  complexion  is 
that  kind  of  clear  olive  or  brunette,  which  many  people  in  Europe  prefer  to 
the  finest  white  and  red.  In  thoee  who  are  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  it  is 
considerably  deepened ;  but  in  others,  that  live  under  shelter,  emciaDy  in  the 
superior  class  of  women,  it  continues  of  its  native  hue,  and  thdjPin  is  most 
delicately  smooth  and  soft.  They  have  no  tint'  in  the  cheeks,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  color."    Hawkesworth's  Vatfoges,  v.  ii.  p.  187. 

In  the  mountaineers  of  Bootan,  which  he  saw  on  the  road  from  Tassisudon 
to  Teshoo-Loomboo,  and  who  seem  to  possess  all  the  traits  of  the  Mongolian 
race,  Capt,  TuBKXR  particularly  noticed  the  ruddiness  of  their  countenances. 
Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  p.  193. 

t  Personal  Mirraiive,  v.  iii.  p.  229. 

Mr.CHAPPELL  says  of  the  Eskimaux,  that  <<  the  complexion  is  a  dusky  yel< 
low  but  some  of  the  young  women  have  a  little  color  bursting  through  this 
dark  tint."    Xfarrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  58. 

X  Observations  made  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  229.  He  says  that, 
the  oomplexioB  ef  the  chiefs,  er  best-formed  race  in  Otahe^te,  "  is  of  a  whitii 
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UtRhciican  women ;  and  bj  Dampikr.*  ia  tha  TunpaiMM ; 
"  ThGj  ora,"  Iw  obaerrw,  "  of  ■  tawn^  Indian  cnlor ;  but,  I  think 
iIm  TairMt  and  elearctl  I  ever  mw  of  that  eoippleiion ;  for  joy 
maj  porcein  a  bluiih  or  clianfra  of  r^lor  in  anma  of  their  facet  on 
anj  Midden  virpriaa  of  pauiaii,  which  1  euald  ncTer  diMcin  in 
any  other  Indiana." 

Conaidtrable  varietj.  bmrerer,  will  be  found  lo  eiial  in  the 
Gidor  known  b/  the  general  apitbpt  wkiu. 

That  Mnipilor  daacriptinn  (irhuinan  beiiiK*,  called  Albinni,  poe- 
*M*  a  ikin  of  a  paculiar  reddiah,  or  an  unnatural  while  tint,  with 
oorreapondinK  yellowiih  white  nr  milk  white  hair,  and  red  or  at 
linat  very  liKht  bluo  or  gnj  ejre<.  Tlie  culanemu  oripui  baa 
•aawtimei  a  rou^fanesi,  which  ha*  been  construed  to  appnneh  to 
•  defrea  of  lepra.t    The  hair  of  all  parti  of  the  body  is  nnnato^ 


ym  inny  cuity  iliHtini-iiiih  i  rprcadiiie 
blaih." 

•  ri>!/sf».  V  ii  p  .111 

I  Dm  kkiiiaoi  Iw  eirvn  >n  lntpn-*tin|{  ile«-ri|ilinii  iirin-o  brnthrrii  «lio 
lira  in  i1k>  Vnli*  nf  CliiiniMinv.  "  t^iitin  mriiiu.  iifiMrr  rtil>c>rrin  Kinpiilarnn, 
manmo  in  lirir  rnnnpiFiimn.  pncpruiiii  ppidi'rmiilr  in  niTHW  ft  IpdcIIiw  da- 
(iltatquui  btiH-pnlP,  iiipm'iralnliiirral.  (*a|iilli  aulpm  lanr  Fajirinir  Mniil**. 
torn  ractn  pl  mnnin  inflriiii  *xp«rti>  depiir!>ii.  turn  iimirto  rolurp  rx  kibci  hiieii- 
laritci  fUvrwcnlr.  Praiil  iiwiiniH'  (tuibiii  etiam  rilU.  el  mipcrrilia.  et  pubn 
t«na)l>.  cum  int-nliim  Inin  rvliqiiiini  rorpD*  nh«idrn«.  rPvpondplKnl."  lit  Ora- 
fw  Itmnrthiofitm.  it  Iridii  Mma,  in  Cemminlalum,  Rcff  Sik.  Srirml.  G«ft- 
Itaf .  *.  7. 

Dr.  Wi!< Trail iTTiisi  nv  b  whiir  AfHran  wnnun  with  ■  rnnuikalilj  cowm 
•ndwrinkM  ikin;  il  wudry  and  harih  lo  llir  (ouch,  and  mu-krd  with  deep 
fiHTOWH.  It  hmrl  a  rrddinh  linae  in  pirts  Pipnard  tn  Ihr  nin.  \m\af  o(  t  dirtj 
wbilP  in  nthnr  mliintinni  fllapk  ((lotn.  likr  frpckkit.  i<t  Ihp  aiiB  of  >  pF>,  n-*rr 
thicklj  KatlrrnlnTpr  Ihc  akin.  An"lhrr  tall  ind  vcll-finnu-d  while  Nrgrra* 
had  thr  iikin  otnn  iinplrunnl  doad-Wikine  vhitc.  and  pirttT  amnoth,  but  b«' 
Xinnini  losMump  a  riarkoil  apppannrp  from  llie  actitm  of  lite  Rin.  .irrount 
«f  llu  Aatirr  .Ifriram,  v.  ii  p   llff-170. 

In  fire  or  wi  rera  by  Cnoi.  al  Olahrilp,  ill*  akin  wu  oTa  dead  wbitf ,  like 
th*  IMM  ofa  wbilF  horiF,  •<\a{y.  aiid  <-  .vpruJ  with  a  while  dnim  they  had 
while  hair,  beard,  eyehrowa,  and    ryclaalici.       HAttKEiTcoaTii,   Vnifgtf  ■ 
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ally  white  and  so^;  it  has  not  the  enowj  whiteneu  of  old  age, 
nor  the  elegant  light  yellow  or  flaxen  appearonee  of  the  fair* 
haired  (hUmdins  Fr.)  German  rariety  ;  but  it  is  compared  to  that 
of  milk  or  cream,  or  of  a  whitehorse.  The  eyebrowi,  eyelashes, 
beard,  the  hair  of  other  partSt  and  ofien  a  soft  down  covering  the 
whole  body,  are  of  the  same  color.  Theiriaiaof  a  pale  rose  color, 
and  the  pupil  intensely  red  :*  these  parts,  in  abort,  are  exactly 
similar  to  the  corresponding  ones  in  white  rabbits  and  ferrets.'l' 

The  characters  of  the  Allrino  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
coloring  principle,  commnn  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Thus  the 
former  has  the  hue,  which  its  cellular  and  vascular  coatexlaro 
Iffoduces;  the  hair  is  reduced  to  its  simple  organic  groundworic; 
and  in  the  eyes,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  pigmentum,  (lie 
color  of  the  iris  depends  on  the  fine  vessels  which  are  so  Dumer- 
ous  in  its  composition,  and  that  of  the  pupil  on  the  still  greater 
numberofcapillariea  which  almost  entirely  form  the  choroid  mem- 


'  "  OculL  in  uniTBTfum  cumculonim  ■Ibonim  oculia  perftota  DinilM :  itjds 
nempe  teneUaot  fare  pollaciduU,  T&lde  mobili,  qiuu  (wcilluitB,  M  qiuB  jsmiab 
modiea  lace  lata  eipsodelntiu  ;  colore  dilnto,  inter  pollids  Tiolaceum  et  Tubel- 
lam  medio.  Papillia  aatsm  ntmte  inbicnadu  et  fecc  rulilii,  qiulU  *iicu  rabi 
idei  inteniior  ene  lolet."    BLDamiACH  in  (it.  ett. 

t  Two  Afhcan  Albinoa  were  brought  toFnnce,and  nen  by  VoLVkiu,  who 
hu  notectod  uid  ■bortlj  cbuaeteriied  theli  leading  traits:  " Leu  bkncheor 
n'est  joM  U  ndtre ;  rien  d'incuiuit,  nnl  lo^luige  de  blanc  et  de  Iran,  e'sM  one 
eouleur  de  Unge,  ou  pIulAt  de  cire  bUnchie  ;  Eniia  chevoiu,  leun  woroUa  lont 
de  U.  plus  belle  et  de  1b  ploa  donee  eoie  ;  lean  yeux  ue  reaaemblant  en  rien  k 
eem  dsa  autres  hominea,  mus  iU  approchent  beaucoup  dee  yeui  de  peidrii." 
£uai  mr  Ua  Matrt,  Introductim.  Tbey  are  alao  deecribed  by  BaTwot,  3up- 
fUmtnl.  t.  4.  p.  550. 

PiLLAi  has  minutely  described  •  "  Lenenthiopiiu  elegantiKinft,"  whom  he 
■aw  in  London  in  1761.  "  Sedeebn  tunc  circiter  annoa  n&ta,  et  a  patre  atqne 
matre  nigritia  in  Jamaica  inmla  fenita  dicebalur,  de  qoo  tanto  miniu  dubltari 
poterat,  qnam  nihil  hybrids  ex  albo  nignxjae  parente  genitimi  limile  pre  ee 
Terrel.  BtBtaraer^t  minoria,  artohoa  et  collo  turgidulii ,  cute  ranguineo-phleg- 
maticM  linctorD  candid*,  labiia  rubria  et  rubicundis  genia  rigena,  vulln  omnino 
£thiopi«,  nue  quaaiato,  hibiia  lumidii,  &onte  brevi,  ciicamacriptioDe  hciai 
subrotunda,  notia  Tariolarum  qiarus  catam  minua  tenerani  diatingumtibu. 
OeiiJorum  iiides  naque  rubri  neo  cvali,  aed  cri«eo-latannnti*  enBt  oolori* ', 
b3 
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Tbs  doN  GOBMctkra  o£  Owm  ptru,  in  mpret  to  their  col- 
or, is  cvulancad  bj  Um  fut  iku  neitlwr  ii  tnr  wiwratelj  aflhcied. 

The  Biate  of  tho  ajrcs  u  tbe  principal  MurGe  of  inconvenicnev. 
Th*  kbaencB  of  iba  Uuk  pipnenti  which  Itu  ibe  im|ionan(  of- 
Sea  of  alMoiiaBg  aiperflunu  portioiia  oT  light,  rrndcn  the  eve 
IVBtemaiurallj  Mnaible  nf  thii  stiuulua.  Simiig  ligbta  sAecl  Uw 
orgui  pwDriilly  :  even  the  glan  of  open  lUy  ii  ino  much.  Henca 
tha  sjclidiwa  more  or  Icm  ctowd;  ihecjes  uodvacribcd  aiwnk 
Bod  icDdor.  and  ■nmelimH  as  Kffcctcd  with  clironic  lippilndo* 
Vkem  aril*  are  balanced,  in  wme  nniure,  bj  Hipt-rior  power  of 
^■on  in  twilight,  duik,  or  imperfect  dark nCM.  "  Ad  nocturnam 
fndem  caliginem,  non  magii  quiilqiiani  divrerncre  polerant  ac 
aUi  hominei.  In  crepUKulo  autem,  et  ad  luiue  deliiliorein  lucemi 
loBfB  Bcutim  ac  Tulgo  poMumtu  Tidebant.  Fulpds  rem  lux,  mtc 
mendinnn  wrrno  rnlit,  mv  cimdclitriDii  nliiir-ve  t^mt..  non  ituideni 
periL*  valdc  inolrstus  ipxii  tiddtaiur,  vcnini  (ilunr  inuiiliK;  cum 
Ituideni  cunili-ni  i<inc  in'nviorf  in<'iniiiiiiiili>  nut  didnrc  jwrfiTn-  |his- 
aenl,  mm  nlitcr  nutein  cxindr  ■iccii-cnri-ntur,  nc  ni's  nlii  suti^  ful- 
gorc  nut  iiivirt  nimlnrr  cnbito  iirrslrinsinmr.''* 

Mr.  Jeitebmin  had  wni  coon  pxnmplcs  of  tlii:'  |)pculiiirii.v  in 
the  N«gni  rnre.  Tlnre  uf  thi-m  wrre  Hitlorn  ;  Imving  twn  other 
full  niHteri  wb<i  were  blurk.  Twi>  of  them  bore  Muck  children  to 
black  men.  Ttittv  were  nnmimninnlj^hrpotl. '(iiick  in  their  np- 
prelicn»inn  ami  reply.  Their  nyft  w^re  in  n  |H'r|<cimtl  iremnlnuR 
vibration,  very  weak,  nnd  much  affV-cied  by  ihe  rnn-.  hut  ihey 
could  SCO  bolter  tinin  other  (fcrsons  in  ilie  ni):ht.  The  fiiurtb  la  a 
woman,  whoec  pBranti^  came  from  Cuinen,  and  hnd  three  other 
children  of  their  own  color.     .She  i*  freckled ;  unil  hns  such  weak 


neque  viniK  nucluniiu,  mkI  uincn  ipertp  liici*  in(<ilrrnntia.  ((iittii  I'TH'MTiini 
post  variiiltii  nrtmii  lurralivit  rustoilca.  Cilia  <rl  tnipririlln  p«l1iik  Ikvn.  rl  ra- 
piUitium  Intum  ejawlom  qoideRi  rnlniit  fblnodf  imllidt  flavi.  at  pcnitua  inilcn. 
■HiioM  rirrinnna  eriqialiun,  *t  diitiuiviiUtn  £lhin|iM  lanani  od  aiiiUMiiii  rr- 
braiM.  IlntNili  vidabatur  injtcnin.  ci  pniihuiuli  Rprcutorraadmiitcbat ;  Miiia- 
una  cctemjiiin  el  csrafM  oorporiii  pni|K>iti<ine.  C'lfpialiM  nnuiri-  iiif  i-rriiuiw 
jBlbkipM  habiuaM  dicebatnt."  .V«r«  SptcitM  (laminftdum,  pp  10—11 
!fgUB. 
*  BuTMSHacn  io  U-  tO. 
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eyM,  tliU  riie  is  obliged  to  wear  a  ehade  in  the  tiimtner  ;  bnt 
■he  MM  better  in  the  night  She  bora  an  Albino  child  to  a  blaek 
man.  Another  white  Kegieia  bad  a  black  danghter  hj  a  black 
man.     The  last  instance  waa  male,  tall,  with  tremnloui  weak 

WAns  bai  given  a  good  ileBcription  of  thoie  which  are  met 
with  in  the  iathmoa  of  Darien.  Their  shin  ia  milk-whitei  tnueh 
like  the  color  a£  a  white  horsei  and  eorered  with  a  dunt  down. 
"They  lae  not  Terj  well  in  the  mio,  poring  in  the  deareet  dajr, 
tbeir  eyea  being  bnt  weak,  and  ninuing  with  water  if  the  lim 
abioe  towards  them  :  ao  that  in  the  daj-time  they  care  not  to  go 
abroad,  unleaa  it  he  a  cloudy  dark  day.  But  notwithatandBgE 
their  tieing  tbua  eluggiah  and  dall  in  the  daytime,  yet  wiien  tnoom- 
shiny  nigfata  come,  they  are  all  Ufe  and  activity,  running  afaiuad 
and  into  the  wooda,  akipping  about  like  wild  bni^a;  and  running 
a*  faat  by  aioonUgfat,  even  io  the  gloom  and  ahade  of  the  wooda, 
aa  the  other  Indiana  by  day,  being  as  nimble  aa  they,  though  jMt 
ao  atrong  and  luaty."     Hence  th^  are  caUed  uoon-eycd.t 

The  peculiarity  alwaya  eziits  from  birth  :  it  nerer  changea  tt 
terwarda  ;  and  it  ia  pro|>agated  by  generation. 

In  the  naturel  hiatory  of  oar  apeeies  the  Albinoa  hare  not  mat 
with  amcAi  better  treatment  than  the  Negroea;  for  aome  ban 
doubted  wliether  tfaey,  aa  welt  oa  the  latter,  bdengto  the  aama 
•peciea  wiib  ua.}  The  Negroee  were  too  black,  the  Albinoa  loo 
white.  They  have  been  auppoaed  incapable  of  propagation. 
They  are,  ia  truth,  not  nnmeroua  enougbior  them  to  breed  togatb- 
er,  and  thus  form  a  permanent  variety ;  but,  that  tbey  oan  both  be- 
get and  conceive,  ia  moBi  abuiidandy  proved.  I  know  m  inatance 
of  two  being  matched  together  ;  bat  when  tfaey  are  paired  with 
common  Negroea,  the  oSapring  ia  geDeraUy  Hask,  aometimiep 
white. 

Of  a  white  African  woman,  the  parenla  ,  brothera,  and  aiatera 
were  all  black.     She  waa  named  to  a  Ueck  man,  and  bad  a 


*  JVolu  m  Virginia,  p.  US — 120. 

t  JVcu  rogngt  oMd  Daeriptuntof  the  Iitkuna  of  Anterita,  p.  134,  Jfcaaq- 

t  VoLTAiiu  Ettai  tuT  U$  Mmttri ;  inUroduatioa :  ab^  ehap-  U3. 
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bteck  ebild.  A  wliila  Nagro  with  dirij  whit*  wool]/  twir,  rod- 
dbli  brown  ujea,  sad  rer;  wmak  Mght,  wu  thr  m>d  o(  n  whiu  N»- 
|Rk  Hii  motbar,  thm  brnthen,  uid  two  liiuri,  were  Mack: 
OBfl  aiater  waa  white  like himaelf* 

A  ciNwical  wriiart  on  tho  natural  biitorf  of  nian  baa  con- 
ceived that  ibe/  labor  under  a  dueaae,  which  tw  rel'en  to  the 
sacheuv,  and  eoniidera  a«  akia  to  lepraay  ;  and  thit  opinion  baa 
had  M  nacb  weight  with  Dr.  WiKTBaeoTTaii,  that  he  naver  nwB- 
tiaaa  tbe  Albino*  in  fail  firM  rolumc,  which  contains  a  deacription 
at  tba  native  Africana ;  bnt  thruata  them  into  the  aecond,  among 
thediieaaea. 

V  I  conudcr  theae  viewi  eompfetal/  incorrect.  Tbe  individiwEa 
ia  quenion  do  not  exhibit  a  aingle  chameter  of  diaeaae.  All 
dwir  fanctioiic  nre  eaecutcd  aa  in  olber  prnona.  Tbej  are  bom 
of  health*  pnrenti,  occur  among  the  robuHt  audlMrdy  nicinberaof 
aarage  Irilwii,  iinri  u  hIihiIiiit  di'viaiiun  lukc^  plavv  in  iiiiiiiy  wild 
Ottimall.  Mr.  Jkifermin-  cuprcfsly  irieiitiiiiiii,  of  the  wvvii  riiae* 
which  he  MW  in  American  C-rculo  ?irj;roei,  llmt  nil  the  iitJii  id- 
■la  wore  well  foriunl,  Ktrniig-  and  htaliliy. 

The  firal  F\iiiii|iln  nipntiuncd  br  Dr.  Wintcrimittdji.!  i>  iIh: 
daughter  itf  two  Mulattoe*,  born  in  Norn  Scoiiu.  who  li:ul  all  the 
Mcgni  fealurcK,  wiih  wmtily  huir  of  n  tlirly  whitr  color,  und  u  skin 
«|aa1ling  in  whitcncBS  tlmt  of  nn  KurojicaH,  without  niiv  ihmsdit- 
■grreable  m  ith  apiieiiriince  or  texture,  iier  cjrs  were  between 
m  red  and  lii|;ht  hnr^i  color,  and  not  inucli  afli-eied  liy  lijilii. 
Thcro  are  no  tiignH  here  of  rarlieiia  tr  lcpiu»y  :  nor  arc  there  any 
■B  llw  two  Switw  youths  described  by  Blumenbiii-ii,  and  twfuru 
him  hy  Sal'sslre.;!  They  seem,  iiuloid,  l<i  lie  !>h<>n  f<ir  tlieiru<!e; 
tfte  elder  was  twenty-two  years  old,  with  tlte  xlntiiru  of  tiftirvn  : 
ibe  youni;cr  Bcventeen.  with  that  <if  twelve.  Twn  w  nlera  of  very 
difftiruiit  cliaracicrii,  who  bad  both  teen  Afncuu  Alliiiius,  Kceiii  to 


•  Wisirimr.tTO'i  in  lih.  ril. 
)  BLi-«!i«*(H  rff  r;  //,  tar  .Vat.  tect.  ii 
gaaliliiiavx  iiiorbnMaflBctiaiM." 
t  Libcit.ll.llti. 
n  yofgili*iiMltt,ilptt,tV.3a3. 
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bave  equally  felt  that  the  notion  of  disease  was  quite  unfounded ; 
and  have  used  the  very  same  words  in  conveying  thir  strong  opin- 
ion to  this  affisct :  *'  Pr^tendre  que  ce  sent  des  N6gres  nains,  dont 
une  espece  de  l^pre  a  blanehi  la  peau«  e'est  comme  si  Ton  dismt 
que  les  noirs  eux-memes  sont  des  blancs  que  la  l^pre  a  noircis.'** 
**  GsBtenun/'  says  Pallas^  ^*  hasce  varietates  ^thiopum  albas  non 
magis  morbosam  naturam  (quod  Blumbnbachio  placuit)  appellari 
posse  putOt  quam  ipsa  ^thiopum  nigredo  morbus  est."f 

This  variety  was  first  observed  in  the  African,  as  the  great  dif- 
ference of  color  renders  the  variation  more  striking :  hence  the 
individuals  were  termed  Leuc»thiopes4  or  white  Negroes :  their 
peculiar  constitution— for  the  deviation  is  by  no  means  confinajf 
to  the  surface  of  the  body— may  be  conveniently  termed*  after 
some  modem  authors,  leucssthiopia.  From  their  avoiding  the 
light,  the  Dutch  gave  them  (in  the  island  of  Java)  the  contemptu- 
ous appellation  of  Kakkerlakken,  cockroaches,  insects  that  run 
about  in  the  dark ;  and  hence  the  French  name  Chacrelas.  The 
Spaniards  called  them  Albinos,  and  the  French  Blafards* 

So  far  is  this  variety  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  or  even 
to  the  torrid  zone,  that  there  is  no  race  of  men,  nor  any  part  of 
the  globe,  in  which  it  may  not  occur.  BlumbmbachH  has  seen 
sixteen  examples  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Germany ;  and  it  has 
been  also  noticed  in  Denmark,  England,^  Ireland,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy ,tl  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Hungary. 

It  is  probably  moro  common  in  Africa  than  elsewhere :  Dr. 
WiNTERBOTTOM  mentions  eleven  instances  among  the  native 
tribes  about  Sierra  Leone  :  and  Mr.  Jefferson  seven  among  the 


*  VoLTAiBE  Esstti  9ur  Ub  MtturSf  Introduction. 

t  AoiMB  SpeeUs  ifjiuidrupedmm,  p.  11,  note. 

X  Plih Y  menliona  Leucethiopes  in  his  Natural  History ^  lib.  V.  sec.  6. ;  and 
Ptolemy,  1.  4.  c.  G.    But  whetbor  tbej  mean  Albinos,  is  doubtful. 

II  De  G.  n.  Var.  JVot.  p.  278.    MedicinUhe  BiblUHhek.  t.  3.  p.  161.  et  teq. 

§  An  English  Albino  is  shortly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hohtxr',  Ohs.  on  certain 
ParU  of  the  amnuU  Economy ^  p.  907. 

IT  Buzzi  had  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  one  at  Milan.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  Disstrtazione  sopra  una  Varieta  partieolare  iCUomim 
kianchi  EUofobi,  4to.  Milano,  1784. 


N«gro  iliTM  sr  Anmioa.  11w  Arricaa  AIUbm  do  not  ptMaat 
thai  «Diira  nlMeneaof  ooloring  nwiMr  fniin  Uwaje,  which  **ab- 
nrro  id  the  GarapvB  iniuacM.  Mr.  Junuon  does  not  tamm- 
tion  iha  colon  of  ih*  tytm  i  fani  Dr.  Wintbmuttuh  dcMribas 
tbam  u  lif))l  blue  or  brown.    They  wera  u  weak  as  Uw  red  ejrae 


llr.  UriwaicM  informed  mo  Uist  the  King  of  Ariiajiloa  hu  «al- 
laded  Marl;  >  hnndrwl  whito  Negraaa. 

UuMnPLDT*  UTfl  ilint  onoiidea  of  tbu  degeneration  an  rare 
in  the  coppn^colored  race.  Yet  tbejr  nmm  rether  nameroos,  bj 
Watbii"*  deaeription,  in  the  iachnnu  of  Darien.  In  the  gardeae 
if  ft  palace  beluBj|[ing  to  HoBteiuiiia,  ware  foend,  at  the  time  of 
Ihn  Spaniih  coriqueit,  among  rare  birda,  and  other  Mriuaiaeai 
**Albinvei  iruxni  eta  et  d'oni  ■eaio.t 

DuwMi  Bialritihat  tht:y  are  RHluncoinmoiinuicinelfaf!  IIindooa.t 

Cook  met  willi  tlicm  in  M-vcrnl  mlaniia  i>r  xhe  Pudlii-.;! 

In  all  CMM,  however,  ibii  Icucn-thmpic  cdnniiiutKia  lin»  only 
occurred  npiirmtlicully,  ur  in  ilctitchfd  iiisianL-cD.  ai  n  cinii^niral 
TariclT,  from  in>lividDu)i<  »r  lite  ontinsrv  chanu'lpr*  i»  llii-ir  rc- 
■(lectiTe  raves.  It  )ia«  iiidreil  been  HKMrted  ibal  wlHtln  tnhei  of 
Albinoe  oxiii  in  Africa,^  Jnra,  Ceyiun,  and  tlte  itihmun  'of  Da- 
rien ;1|  but  nil  evc-wilneM  rejHini  ni'-h  a  Taci ;  nod  \\'.\rtM,** 
wknac  ButlHiriiy  i*  ufteii  cited,  cxprcMly  nieiiiiiiui,  "that  the/ 
are  iinl  a  iliMinct  race  kj  ihcmselrei,  liut  nnw  nud  llien  itne  it 
bred  of  a  copiwr-wilorcd  Taiher  and  mother."     Hence  the  oittion 


*  Ftrmuil.Yarrctirr,  iii.'^M.* 

I  CaKli  l^ltrt  JimiritMiu  ;  I.  i.  IM.  T>. 

i  Outir  Chararlir,Mawiurf.l,-<.oJ'  Ihe  Pfoplt  of  Miii:  |i.  Hit. 

n  Al  UtaliHti. :  lliHkE9nAiiTH>  toThrtion.  i.  !•!>  1:":  Bl  tl>c  Society 
1()et,utd  >'cir  Calrdonu:  lay.  Utrardtllu  S.  Poli.'ii.  Ill  «t  IlipirFuiil 
Aimamnoko  (I'Vicndly  Iklca  .)  Fflf.  lolht  Patijir.  i  :IHI. 

i  '*  Lm  Albinoii  ■fiiil  n  la  wtnM  uiw  natum  Im  pclita  rl  tn-t  rare ;  UK  tithi- 
tent  au  iiiilipu  de  ]'.Mrl(|UC,  leur  fublvwc  ne  Inir  |«riiM't  pui'rc  de  n'crartFr  de* 
I  iln  deiiieiirvnl :  c^wndiuit  li-s  Ncgrri  en  atlnpriil  i)Upl<|Uf  diii.  vl 
lictuiu  J'fui  parciuioiilL'."    VriLTAinE  Lttai  tur  let  Jfaurt,  intra- 


H  BrrroiibyWooBi  ml.  iii.  pp.  38S,  311,413 
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of  entire  leucathiopic  nations  may  be  regarded  as  completely  un- 
founded. 

There  is  another  description  of  men  with  a  very  fair  or  white 
skin,  yellow  (flaxen)  or  red  hair,  and  generally  blue  or  light  gray 
eyes  (irides.)  Such  individuals,  when  the  health  is  good,  and  the 
circulation  active,  have  a  rosy  tint,  which  is  deeper  and  more  florid 
in  the  face.  The  cutaneous  capillaries  are  easily  filled ;  and  their 
*'  eloquent  blood*'  sympathizes  with  every  mental  emotion.  The 
ancient  and  modern  German8,and  the  nations  descended  from 
them,  the  Belgians,  Dutch,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  English,  dec. 
have  this  character. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  most  extensive  race,  including  nearly  all  the 
people  enumerated  in  the  first  division,  with  the  skin,  although 
white,  possessing  more  or  less  of  a  brown  tint,  accompanied  with 
dark  brown  or  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes. 

II.  Yellow  or  olive  (gilvus  orbuxeus,  a  middle  tint,  between  that 
of  ripe  wheat  and  boiled  quince  or  dried  lemon-peel)  character- 
izes the  Mongolian  tribes,  usually  called,  together  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  great  part  of  Asia,  Tartars  (Tartars.) 

III.  Red  or  copper  color  (hronzS  Fr.  an  obscure  orange  or  rusty 
iron  color,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree)  prevails  in 
various  shades  over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  America,  and 
is  almost  confined  to  that  division  of  the  globe. 

IV*  Brown  or  tmeny  (basani  Fr.  a  middle  tint  between  the  col- 
or of  fresh  mahogany  and  of  cloves  or  chesnuts.)  It  character* 
izes  the  Malays,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous 
islands  scattered  through  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

V.  Black,  in  various  shades,  from  the  sooty  color  or  tawny 
black,  to  that  of  pitch  or  ebony,  or  jet-black.  This  prevails  very 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  characterizing  all  the  Ne- 
gro tribes.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Negro-like  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Diemen's  Land,  Papua  or  New  Guniea,  the  New  He- 
brides, and  other  islands  of  the  South  Sen ;  and  is  seen,  mingled 
with  the  national  color,  in  Brazil,  California,  and  India.  The 
New  Caledonians  constitute  an  insensible  transition,  with  the 
ehesnut-colored  islanders  of  Tongataboo,  and  the  dark  New  Hol- 
landers, from  the  tawny  or  brown  Otahciteans  to  the  Papufts  or 
Negroes  of  New  Guinea. 


353  TtMimn  or  cotnit 

In  doMribinK  thne  vanvtin,  it  is  nrcmarr  to  fix  on  ibe  niost 
■tronsly- marked  tinti,  between  which  there  i«  every  eoneeiTaUe 
iniermciliatp  ihBde  nt  color.  The  nppaiiie  cxrrvnies  run  into 
cnch  other  bj  ibe  nice*!  and  mo«  drhcaie  prndntiiini<;  and  it  t> 
ibe  >nn>e  ia  every  oiber  parricular,  in  whici)  the  vnrinui  Iribea  oX 
the  bnman  «peciea  differ.  Thi«  ruriiit  »o  Hi;:ht  ohjection  to  the 
hjpirtheiiiB  of  dialinet  iiprcies:  Tcir,  on  that  Mipjiositiun,  we  can- 
not define  llieir  ntimber,  nnr  drnn-  «ut  (he  bnutidnries  ihni  divide 
them:  wlien-ns  in  niiimuU  iiioil  r«v>-mlilin«  eneh  other,  the  dif> 
ferriii  •■|N<t-if«  arv  pr>>!iervt'il  piir>'  :m'l  iinmiird.  Neither  doeithe 
rolor,  which  I  havn  dcMrrilked  in  general  lerms  us  belonging  la 
■BJ  pnrtienlnr  mre,  prrvnil  m  iiiiivor*fllk  in  nil  the  individuals  of 
that  rare  n*  to  eonniitiile  an  invariable  rimraeter,  a>  we  thould 
expert  if  it  nmie  Train  a  raiiitc  m  uiiifnrm  ni  an  oripnnl  «|)eeifie 
diffproncc  ;  iM  variclieg,  nn  tlw  eonlrarv,  point  nut  the  action  of 
other  r I rcM HI *tii •)<•(■!■.  Tliti«,  ii1llii>it!;li  rhc  rt-H  rcihir  it  vitv  prcv- 
nlrnl  im  the  Amrrinm  mntini-nl,  irim-llviN  lmv<^  nhM-rvnl  fjiir 
tribe*  in  srvrrni  piirii' j  n^,  Cm^a*  nnil  ltiii'<;i'nit  in  Trru  :  Cook; 
iind  VAMnivni'!  nt  Nnotkn  Sonml :  lltMnni.Tn  '^  ncnr  thr  smiriTa 
of  the  Oriniifo ;  nnd  \Vn.i>  ni'ar  iho  Uniied  Sinicv.  The  nniircn 
nf  Nt-w  Z<>nhnil  vnrv  from  n  drrinsh  l>lai-k  t<>  nn  olivf  or  vHlow- 
inh  iini[c'|.  In  iIm-  Fnrnilly  iKlninU  ninny  of  the  unincii  arc  aa 
fair  Ki  thoMr  of  Spnin  or  IViriiisnl ;  ^^cvernl  <if  lioih  >rxcs  nrc  of 
nn  iilive  color ;  mid  miiny  nf  n  ilcrp  brown.** 

The  dnincritti'  luiitonl-f  exhiliit  variotii'i'  rniirely  nnnlopnui  to 
llmae  which  Imvc  ju>t  been  cnninernteil ;  n  fiiri  so  fumiliarly 
known  with  rcsiK-ct  in  the  sheep,  pi^,  liorKC.  cow.  doir.  cat,  rabbit. 


•   Vounsr  lo  S.mll,  .l^tnra  ;  i.  i'.T 

I   Rtiutiom  „Uris-,  .U    tuwi"-.  lVr.:  iti  .l/aJ. 

II* rcprpvpiilii llii-  E'prnvinn>altlici;>'>Ii>rili<'(.'.>T 

u  Eurnpranii. 

I  Up  rf>|irpM>nl»  iho  r»li>r  of  llicir  nkin  an  ti'it 
Kmriprinn.  hiil  nrilli  n  [MlediUI  can.     I'ni.  (>•  iht 

II  I'o;..-..i  »r. 

f  Palilitnl  Rfni-i  m  thi  Kin^ihm  nf  .V-w  Spa- 
T  Annr.R'i.ii.  in  ('..nnil  foyagrt  lo  llii  Parifir 
"  TonKt  Vif^agft  to  Ih  Pac'Jir:  i  ;l-l 


t 
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itc  that  it  CAOBM  be  necesMrj  to  support  the  esteition  by  any 
details.  Theleucffithiopic  constitution  occurs  too  in  wild  emd  do- 
mesticated animals,  as  well  as  id  the  Immnn  subject.  It  has  been 
obserred  (not  (o  mention  the  well-known  examples  of  the  rabbit, 
ferret,  mouse,  horse)  in  the  monkey,  squirrel,  rat,  hamster,  ^in- 
ea-pig,  mole,  opossum,  martin,  weasel,  roe,*  fox,'!'  rbinoceroii,}  el^ 
phant.ll  badger,  beaver,^  bear,  camel,^  buffalo,**  and  eas'tf 
The  crow,  blackbird,  canarjr-bifd,  partridge,  corainoD  fowl,  and 
peacocks,  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  it  has  never  been 
seen  in  any  cold-blooded  animal. 

In  the  leucnthiopic  mammalia,  and  birds  just  enumerated,  tbe 
nature  and  characters  of  the  deviation  seem  to  be  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  human  Albino.  The  pure  whiteness  of 
their  skin  and  other  iniegutnents,  and  the  redneM  of  the  iris 
and  pupil,  mark  the  same  deficiency  of  coloring  matter-  A  white 
mouse  possessed  by  Bldmbnbach  also  exhibited  the  intolerance 
of  li{^t,  which  has  been  noticed  almost  uniyersally  in  the  human 
examples,  the  animal  kept  its  eyelids  dosed  even  in  the  twiligfal.tt 

Wliec  two  varieties  copolate  together,  the  offspring  resembles 
neither  parent  wholly,  but  partakes  of  the  form  and  oiher  prop- 
erties of  both.    This  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  Ayfrn'dgen- 


*  Btmnn^en  ia  O.  3.  far.  Jfat.  iseL  iii.  §  79. 

t  8baw>  ZMloglj. 

t  Buaow'i  Tnvilt  i»  SouUi  ^ritu;  i.  395. 

H  "  The  white  ■lephantB  are  veiy  nre,  uid  hi^j  valued ;  they  neeivs  ths 
gfreitesE  cue  and  attention,  and  are  regarded  in  loine  cases  wit^  a  kind  of  re  '■ 
ligiotursapect.  One  of  his  Birmul  majestj'atitle*  ia,'Lord  of  thewhite«l- 
lephanl.' "    Stkii'  Enhatty  to  Am ;  8to.  v.  2.  p.  390;  and  i.  X  p.  338. 

\  Tha  bearer  maj  deviate  either  into  white  ei  bhick.  The  white  are  veiy 
■Earce ;  the  black  are  beaatitiilljr  glooy,  uid  more  common.  HaaftKE'i  Jmr- 
«!r  to  the  Xartkent  Ocaan,  p.  341 . 

V  "  One  of  the  cameU  waa  pure  white,  with  blue  eyes."  ELPHiNStesa't 
.^eciniM  of  Cauiul,  IiUroiiutian,  p.  30. 

Plllai  mention*  the  tint  &ct.  TravtU  in  tkt  Strnthtn  Pratinnt  oftitt 
Ruwiaii  Etttpirt. 

"  Shaw'b  Zoology. 

tt  BucHANin'i/ounuy/rant  Jriu{nu,dk«.  V.l,  p.  7. 

tt  Coiamentation  Rig.  Sec.  ScitiU.  OOUmg.  v.  7,  p.  34, 
r2 


AM 

•nliMi,  u  «nbon  tffij  tku  word  to  tha 
tin  eopabtioa  of  diAmt  qweiM ;  m,  of  thsbom: 
eBUBry-bW  ■«!  loldfiiiclb    Ib  thii  mut,  hybridi 
daeed  in  ifae  hunwn  ■padw.    "  Nim  deMiDt,"  Myi 
'^  faiMonB  iM&ndM  bomiBam  earn  bratii  eopnla, 
Mm  hmiiiiim  fciMllia  nn  hsbosnul,  ana  oftai 


lUlihidu 


li,*  lin  n  niMni  eoatiiMiitiB  opuuaDa,t  taa  qaod  niBdicw 
■■dm  az  ijJHBodi  fiwiiiara  apanrMt  4  ut  ftmutM  a  brnteraa 
BBMiilisll  MriMotu  sMe  nIuub  eat,  an  Tioknti  ■tafvo  id  ■eei' 
darit,  sin  ■oUiciluttibiu  ex  libMiM  inMUuentibai  faaiiua,^  lifs 
prMtilMatiboJ  waa  «x  nligtoaa  NperalitJoiw  ;1|  BHlldoi  ram— 
— quam  a  twte  fida  digno  ralaUim  coBperimiH  flxsmphnn,  ubi 
ftcpada  ennrit  quamodi  copalki  hjbridanqae  ax  hnwinia  auai 


*  Th.  Waiito<i  td  TiiRocMTi  MfU.  i.  nd.  p.  i9.  "  AndiTi  (■  doelo  quodim 
tmiRn.  (|<ii  per  Sieilicin  innilam  ilar  Acism.  itiidtm  cumTetrn  monumenlB, 
lum  populi  monii  •ccuriliiu  inmtipTsrkt,  intn  confrmoni*  uticuliM  k  Sim- 
Ik  upnrijs  kpud  nwntM  viUin  •oliUriam  de^nlibui,  (•tiunnum  p«  McerdotM 
plaprioa  Hleiolere  cxijti.  •>  rem  cum  hinuMiw  habucrint  \" 

I  Mart,!  BiUHaAaTiii,  Ptrtfriiulia  in  Eggptitm,  Arakimti,  See.  p.  73. 
"  Ei  Alehuiica  Egjpti  e^ai,  venimiw  ad  CMtU  qnoddam  BelbM  dictum,  ubi 
cukbaae  DUDti  Dumaacum  nimui  conjuncti.  Ibi  vidimuiianetuin  untun  Ba- 
raccoicam,  inler  araaanuii  cnmuloa,  ita  ut  tx  utern  mitru  prodiit.  nudnui  n- 
dantam.  AndiTimui  lanclnm  ilium,  qorm  eo  loco  ridioiiu,  poblicitna  apprima 
•oroiTMndari :  eum  aaa  homiiMm  nnduni,  diTinum  ae  inla^tate  pnecipu- 
oin,  an  quod  nsc  l(>niiiiBnim  unquain  aoat  nee  puerorum,  ati.  tantumoMMlB 
aMnUarum  ooocobilar  atqiw  miklaram." 

I  Hoc  Sim  Pena  iachiade  laborantaa  onagraa  inire  PiLLii  auctor  Mt,  in 
JV)wm  ffariittJun  Btifiretfru,  p.  ii.  pt|^.  %■. 

t1  PiiLLira,  pyaakiint  of  tbc  baboon*  oT  Oiiiara  in  Chitbciiiii'*  CallMlM* 
if  CtfjFdfM,  V.6.  p.91],M7i,"IIeraarea  vaMnuoiboror  onrgrown  Urga  ba- 
boona,  aonw  aa  bif  ai  a  lai{a  maitifl'  dnfi,  whicb  (ki  in  dniTBi  of  6Aj  and  on* 
hundred  ta|athaT,  and  are  vtaj  din^rani  tn  br  met  with,  aapacialljr  bj  wo- 
man ;  whom  1  han  b««n  credibly  inforRicd  thej  haTs  often  aeiwd  apoa,  lar- 
Mbed,  and  in  thai  kind  ataacd,  una  aflei  another,  till  thej  ban  killed  them. 

\  Iia  ftminaa  Kamiaehidalieai  quondam  eiun  catiibiia  coiriaae  Snixaa  n- 
AH,  in  BridtftAan^  r«  KumttfMka,  p.  VO. 

V  Ut  Mandaaiai  femuip  cum  hirco  ncro:  da  quo  nnnlafi  ritu  Ttdaav 
obatrtmt  dlaarentam  D'Uucabtilu  in  AwJkarciM  mrTOrigimifJhU 

*te<MM,t],  p.  sgo. 


$B^'jgt^%:^!^z^ 
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bestia  immani  coitu  prognatum  fuerit."  Tet  the  laws  of  ?arious 
countries  have  directed  that  the  fruit  of  such  unuatnral  inteiv 
course  should  be  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

We  can  only  speak,  in  the  human  subject,  of  such  hylxids  as 
proceed  from  copulation  of  the  different  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  species,  as  of  a  cart-horse  and  a  racer,  the  green  and  white 
canary-birds,  dec  These  unions  have  a  great  effect  in  changing 
the  color,  conformation,  and  other  properties  of  the  offspring,  and 
are  consequently  employed  with  wonderful  advantage  in  improv- 
ing the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals,  particularly  the  horse« 
sheep,  and  cattle. 

Children  produced  from  the  copulation  of  different  races  ex- 
hibit the  middle  (or  nearly  so)  between  the  two  tints  of  their  parents. 
This  law  holds  good  universally ;  climate  not  making  the  small- 
est difference :  Mulattoes  precisely  similar  are  produced  from  the 
union  of  Negroes  and  Europeans,  whether  in  Africa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  sugar  islands,  in  North  America,  or  in  Europe. 
From  a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America  have  enriched  their  language  with  terms  for  the 
finest  shades,  which  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive 
color ;  and  have  also  distinguished  the  offspring  of  the  various 
dark-colored  races  with  the  whites. 

In  the  first  generation,  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Negroes 
are  called  Mulattoes  {mulatre,  Fr.)  The  word  Creole  (criolh)  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  this,  even  by  good  writers ;  but 
that  name,  originally  applied  by  the  first  Negroes  conveyed  to 
America  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  their  children  born  in  that 
country,  and  borrowed  by  the  Spaniards  from  them  to  denote 
their  own  offspring  in  the  New  World,*  belongs  properly  to  the 
children  of  European  or  Negro  parents  born  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies. 

In  color,  figure,  and  moral  qualities,  the  Mulatto  is  a  medium 


*  Garcilomo  dd  Origen  tU  los  Ineas,  p.  255.  We  can  easily  undentand 
how  the  Hie  of  the  word  may  have  been  extended  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
mnimals  which  have  been  produced  from  stocka  imported  from  the  Old  World. 


bctwMR  lb*  BwipMa  aad  AfticM.  TIm  color  ii  aon  m  Uoi 
jrollMr.  teinn.  or  ttw^,  oooorduf  u  tho  Evrapou  ftthw  nof 
terabow-Uror  dark;  utd  tbo  cn—ron—Bo  Imi  Um  aidilB 
AfB  botwow  thM  ofbotk  pomta.*  Thnrn  u  bo  rodooM  tf  ibo 
ohook.  ThahHMcorUdawiblMfc,  bMnBGhlM«arihM*u 
of  Iho  Nofro;  mad  ibo  ihi  ii  dark.  I>  eUonliaoM,  capaoilj.  ofr 
tifilji  ODd  oDimct,  thoy  on  doeidodlj  ntparior  ts  tka  Wayooo. 
*  I,  EofopooHi  oad  Holottooi  prndwo  Toraorau  (aOBoUnoo  olon 
«ribdQMrtmM,lli>riao(«,owilla«iv».)  The  hoir  oad  con- 
'  ti— BBi  of  Umoo  rMomblo  tho  Brnpooa :  tbo  formor  hoo  Bnlhif 
of  cIm  RTOBdiaothBr'a  woolly  earl:  thoikia  hu  ■ligkthnmiiot, 
o«d  Ibo  ehooki  wo  rod.  la  tbo  Doich  eoloaioi  iboy  oAoa  ban 
blao  ojot  aod  fiur  bair.  Tho  •taia  of  tbo  blacb  blood  m  prind- 
pally  naiblo  ia  tbo  onpuu  of  foaoratioa:  tbo  ocronai  io  blackiob 
in  tbo  inalo,  aad  ili«  labia  podeadi  dark  or  porpUah  in  tho  ftmala. 

In  political  rigfau  tboM  cIbm  witli  iho  mulaituei  in  tbe  Eun>- 
poan  coloDici. 

Euruptsini  nnil  Tercemni  produGe  Quaruroui  or  Quadroons 
(ochavonea,  oclavonei,  or  alvino*.)  wbicli  are  not  to  be  distiii- 
guialictl  from  wliitci ;  but  they  are  not  entitled,  in  Jamaica  at 
laast,  to  tlic  lame  legal  prinleKBi  ai  tho  Euntpean  or  white  Crc- 
oIgk,  bccaiuH!  there  in  Rtill  a  contamitiation  of  dork  hlood,  al- 
though no  l(in)[eT  viaiblc.  It  u  itaid  tu  betray  itwlf  aomotimea 
in  a  relic  of  the  peculiar  BtronK  tmell  of  the  grenl-grandmother. 

The  genvnU'fiy  of  tt)e«e  hybrid  racei  is  carried  iaio  the  fifth 
generniiiiD,  the  children  of  Buropoanf  and  ((uarierona  being 
eallcd  Qiiinteroii»t  (pmrkudat  Sraa.)  It  i«  not  credible  that  anj 
trace  of  mixed  origio  can  remain  in  thia  caae*  according  tu  the 


*  Wlietlirr  ciLinr  color  or  >ci  afiecia  ibc  oSipiiiig  mora  tlronglj  than  the 
oiaar.  >■  ui  inlemlinii  quoatioD,  vhicli  we  have  nut  the  nmini  of  uiniTrii>K 
eUiifitrlnnly.  1  find  uinpiaioii  eipmaed,  tJwt  in  the  union  of  the  Eiiropeu) 
end  Nccrriii,  tbo  nobler  blcnl  ptedoraiaatw.  Enwici,  Nijfary  •/  /nMtra  : 
ii  333.  Tltorp  it  the  uine  aiitharily  for  >n  opinkai  that  male  and  female  Mu- 
latloea  (h>  DM  prnluue  lo  manj  childrao  togatber,  aa  if  thej  wer«  umted  r«- 
^actively  to  NoKraeM*  and  Europaani.  Mi.  t  oko,  ia  hii  ifutery  ^Jmmmir; 
^*M  ■  ainiiUi  tatfioMmy  on  thii  point,  aad  that  ia  atmng  temw. 

t  Tha  efipcing  of  a  Quadrooa  iraatta  and  wliite  man  ia  called  Heriiie,  or 
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observations  of  the  most  judicious  eje-witBesses  conceming  the 
third  generation,  viz.  that  in  color  and  habit  of  body  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  their  European  progenitors.  Accordingly, 
even  the  law  is  now  satisfied,  and  considers  them  sufficiently  whi- 
tened to  enjoy  its  full  protection :  they  are  legally  white  and  firee. 

By  an  opposite  course  of  proceeding,  the  mulatto  offitpring  of 
the  European  and  Negro  may  be  reduced  again  to  the  cliaracten 
of  the  latter.  If  the  Mulatto  be  paired  with  a  Negro,  and  the 
children  again  and  again  with  Negroes,  the  fourth  generation  is 
perfectly  black. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  that  principle  by  which  the  properties  of 
the  offspring  depend  on  those  of  the  parents,  we  have  the  power 
of  changing  one  species  into  another  by  repeated  intermixture. 
If  the  offspring  of  a  white  woman  and  a  black  be  matched  with  a 
black  man,  and  this  process  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the 
form  of  the  original  mother  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  father 
substituted :  or,  vice  versa.  In  this  manuer  the  color  of  the  race 
may  be  completely  changed  in  three  or  four  generations ;  while 
it  never  has  been  changed  by  climate,  even  in  the  longest  series 
of  ages. 

The  offspring  of  an  European  and  Indian  (American)  is  named 
Mestizo*  (mestee,  Eng.)  The  hair  is  black  and  straight ;  the  iris 
dark  :  the  skin  varies  according  to  the  tint  of  the  American  parent. 
As  the  latter  is  by  no  means  so  dark-colored  as  the  Negro,  the 
Mestizo  is  much  lighter  than  the  Mulatto.  Many  native  Ameri- 
cans are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans :  hence  Mestizos  are  often 
not  distinguishable  by  color  from  Europeans. 

"  A  Mestizo,"  says  HuBiBOLDT,f  "  is  in  color  almost  a  pure 


Mustee,  according  to  Edwards,  Hist,  of  the   H^est-Indies  ;  ii.  18 :    and  Win- 
TEHlioTTOM,  AccowU  of  the  Native  Jlfricnns  ;  i.  188. 

*  Tliey  are  alio  sometimes  called  Mestindi,  Metifi,  Mamelucki. 

t  Politieal  Essay ,  v.  1,  p.  244.    The  testimony  ofULLOA  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. "  The  inhabitants  (of  Conception)  consist  of  Spaniards  and  of  Mestizosi 
who  in  color  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  former ;  both  being  very  fair 
and  90ine  have  evpn  fresh  complexions."     Voyage  to  Smith  JtmericiC;  ii.  237. 


* 


d  m  BBitaiB  obliqHij  «f  ihi 
I  of  Ai  mixtim  oT  lodin 
aoTllMhur." 

tb^  ham  aAan  sobm  puti  of  ibo  hoif  darker  diu  olfcHii 
■■d  ihii  u  ■Iwif'  !!■*  ^"^  vi*^  I'm  argue  of  gaaerabaa  is  boA 
nm.  BnropMa  ftilhMi  and  Nwtaa  motlMn  prodoee  Qaar- 
twoaa,  QaMnlrit  or  Cartiaoa,  comapending  lo  Tanaroaa  ia  Aa 
labk  from  Eora|ieaBa;*  Qn 


Mnn  vooMB  with  Eurapaaaa,  Ochavona,  <w  Oetavoaa  t  and  Eo- 
npNW  with  ftaale  OcwroBi,  Poduialoa.  which  are  boi  only  not 
JhliBgaiihahIa  ib  anj  raapaet  Aon  aab**  EwopvaM,  hot  alao 
•^faf  full  legal  righta  and  pririlagai  ia  the  Rpaaiah  coloBii. 
Tbm  uApfiait  of  NeKrooa  and  AoMrieaBii  are  called  Zaniboe  or 


prodnre  Znmhnif  de  Hulatn  (frriffmi,  nr  cabnw^;  iiti  Eumpean 
■ad  Znmbn.  ■  Mulatto ;  en  American  and  Zembn.  a  Zambia^. 
The  olftpring  of  the  Zainboii  are  atjled,  in  derision,  hj  the  !4pHii- 
isrda.  Clioloa ;  that  of  a  Negra  end  Zamba  ii  called  Zambo  prie- 
to  (block  ZaRibo.)|| 


*  If  ■  Mntits  nuTTj  ■  whita  nun,  the  ateeaiA  gcnenlioo  diflsn  hanUji  ia 
mj  tlunc  Itnm  the  European  race."    Hceini.nT,  toe.  ri(, 

I  "  The  dcKPndanti  nf  Ne|rrasi  and  Indian  women  baai  at  Mtlico,  LioM. 
and  even  al  the  lla*annah,  ibe  amnfe  nane  of  China,  ChinMa.  On  the 
ooaat  orCanceaa,  and,  ai  appmn  fron  (ha  lava,  even  in  New  Spain  thrj  an 
ealM  Zamboa.  Thia  laal  denotninalion  ia  oaw  prineipallj  iimiled  (o  the  4«- 
Bceadanti  ofa  Ke^ro  and  a  fnoala  Hnlalto,  or  a  Negro  and  a  ChioeaB  ftetalc." 
HrennL»T.  /«■-  rtf. 

t  The  nITiiprinK  i>f  a  Srgn  nr  Nenrefa  with  a  Mulatto  man  or  womui,  ia 
called,  in  llie  Eiufliah  colonie*,  Sainho.  Edwahdi'  Hittar^  •/  ikt  Itttt- 
/lUJcj;  T  3.  p.  18. 

0  If  a  Matatln  aud  Terccrai,  or  Tereeroe  and  Quaiteran,  interniii.  thr  off- 
■pring  are  ralWd  '  Tanti  en  ayre,'  bj  tlw  Bpanianli ;  beealue  Ihej  remain  in 
the  wnelefnl  condition, neilberadvaDcinff  norrecadiBf.  t  ixoi.  t'»fmgt,i.30. 

IfaTcrceron  mim  with  a  Mulallo  woman,  or  a  Quarteroo  with  a  Ter- 
rena  wnman.  tlie  offiiprinp  are  called  Baltatraa  or  reln^iadca  :  beoauat  IhtT 
talie  a  itrp  baekwardg  towardatba  Neero  blood.     IHJ. 


u  In  a  country  go*enwd  by  whiwa,  the  familiM  reputed  to  hav* 

tbe  least  mixture  of  Negro  or  Mulatto  blood  are  naturally  the 
moat  honored.  Thus,  in  (Spaniah)  America,  the  greater  or  leai 
degree  of  whiteneu  of  skin  decides  the  rank  of  an  individual  in 
Bociety.  A  white,  who  ridu  barefooted  on  horseback,  tbinki  be 
helongi  to  the  nobility  of  the  country.  When  a  common  man 
disputes  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  be  is  frequent- 
ly heard  to  say,  '  Do  you  think  me  not  so  white  as  yourself  1'  It 
becomes,  consequently,  a  very  interesting  business  fbr  the  puUio" 
vanity  to  estimate  accurately  the  fractions*  of  European  blood 
which  belooK  to  the  different  casts." 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  families  suspected  of  being  of  mizsd 
blood  demand  from  the  high  court  of  justice  (Audencia]  to  have  it 
declared  that  they  belong  to  the  whites.  These  declarations  ara 
not  always  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of  the  senses.  We  sea 
very  swarthy  Mulattoes,  who  have  the  address  to  get  themselves 
Khitaud.  (This  is  the  vulgar  expression.)  When  the  color  of 
the  skin  is  too  repugnant  to  tlie  judgment  demanded,  the  peti- 
tioner is  contented  with  an  expression  somewhat  problematical. 
The  sentence  then  simply  bears,  '  that  such  individuals  may  con- 


*  Tha  piapartiau  m  TepretSDted  si  follow,  seeotdlng  to  the  prindplsi  ■ami' 
tianadb7^MSga: — 

ParmU.  tjgtfrit^.  Degrt»  of  Mittwe: 

Negro  and  European Mulatto ^i  white        i  black. 

Enropeao  and  Mulatto. Terceron ^...^ i  — 

Negro  and  Mulatto Griffo,  or  Zambo...^  black         ^  white. 

European  and  Terceron... .Quarteron i  white         i  black. 

Negro  and  Tercer'in ^—-i  black        i  white. 

European  and  Quarteron...Quinterin -.-ff  while      -^  black. 

Negro  and  Quarteron.. .......  ......■.—.  ~ ...^  black       ^  white. 

Ths  two  latter  ue  req>ectiTely  whits  4Dd  bUclt ;  and  ofthMw,  the  fint  we 
white  bj  Uw,nD(]  coiuequcntlr  ftae,  in  our  Weit-India  faland*.  AH  ranuina 
of  color  tre  so  (Mtii|ilotely  banished,  that  tlwr  aia  aot  toliiipLiahaWa  ftom 
wbiiss  in  any  niptet, 
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■■mb«r  of  miml  bneda,  aiul  narj  postible  varirl;  ttt  eolor. 
Hm  dttk  noM  sod  all  wbo  are  eoBtaiiiinRtMi  br  may  vaibfe  «U- 
■m  of  daifcUoad,  an  conpriMd  ■mlar  the  K«MnI  danoBiiMitioa 
of  pwpb  of  eolaf .  Ii  it  Dot,  howenr,  meniy  hj  thii  Mperfieial 
'  dkanclar  thai  theji  an  ilutiniairimd ;  all  ether  phyiieal  aBd  mor- 
al qnalitiM  an  equallj  influeaoMl  bj  thoM  oT  ibe  panau.  Tba 
iMallociiuil  and  mnral  eharactor  of  tha  EuropaaDaiidaMrionted 
hf  tba  minim  nf  black  nr  red  Uood ;  while,  on  tha  ether  handt 
aa  iafiuinn  of  wbita  blood  tendi  in  an  equal  degree  to  inpfOfs 
aad  ennftble  the  qualities  of  the  darh  varieiief. 

The  general  law,  thai  aninwli  prnriucc  thrir  like,  by  wiiichani- 
fermiij  of  iipecie*  in  mai'<lnined,  luffera  inmo  oxrrptions.  Cliil- 
dran  do  not  alweja  reaetnble  their  parents ;  and  hence  wp  hare 
oecaRianallj  perwni  produced  in  each  race  with  chareclcrs  b{v 
pruachiog  to  thoae  of  the  other  racei.  Amonf;  the  white  racei 
of  Europe  acattercd  inptencct  of  indiTiduals  with  Bttiiu  nearly  aa 
dark  aa  thoM  of  the  Hoofola  or  South-See  Itlandera  are  net  uo- 
frequent  1  lately  law  a  girl,  whoK  darkiilive  *hin  and  jet-black 
hail)  very  much  like  ihote  of  a  Chineie,  joined  lo  Eogtith  fea- 
ture!, mede  me  •uppow:  that  there  waa  aome  mixture  of  blood :  it 
turned  out,  howBTer,  that  her  parent*  were  bnth  English :  the 
mother  dark,  but  nut  of  ao  deep  a  tint  a*  the  daughter,  aud  the  fa- 
ther fair.  Amonfc  the  OlaheiteaM,  deicended  from  the  Malay  raea. 
individuala  with  light  brawn  or  aandy  hair,  and  fair  complenoDi 
are  nnt  very  uncommon  ;t  and  Foritcr  raw,  in  the  inland  of 
Otnlm,  a  man  with  a  fair  freckled  akin  and  red  hair  J  Rcd^uiir- 
ed  indiriduala  have  bean  obaerved  in  moa<  of  the  dark  nationa  ; 
aa,  the  Wotiaka,  Eskimaux,  iaiandera   of  New  Guinea  and  New 


•  HoaaoLDT  Pelit.  EMtmyt;  i.46,'*i. 

I  Foamn  (»«.  M  a  F«yaf  e  rMnrf  Uc  IForU :  p.  99. 
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Z«a]aadi  and  the  Negroei.*  The  origio  of  AIIhmm,  puticularljr 
in  the  dark  racesi  ta  a  renwriuble  Mstnpla  of  natne  tbtmI;  of 
color. 

In  tbn  mixed  breedi,  too,  dtbou^  the  children  generallr  par- 
take of  tb«  character  of  both  parents,  they  eometimei  reiemble 
one  oatjr ;  and,  in  rach  a  case,  the  influence  of  the  other  is  often 
obMired  in  the  wcond  w  third  generation.  Children  may  be 
seen  Uke  their  grandaint.  and  unlike  the  father  and  smtber. 

Fit  qui>que,  nt  iuterdmn  nmilea  wdMan  ft*onuii 
Fosdot,  et  ra&nuit  proavDrum  Mepe  figims. 

Inde  Vrona  Tuiu  prodneit  sorU  flgnru, 
MBJonUDqns  laftrtraltni,  tooMijae,  eoDHiqBa. 

LociKT.  lib.  ii. 

Thus  it  it  poaaible  that  an  African  AlbinecB  and  ao  European, 
may  prodoce  together  a  true  Mulatto  ;t  the  offipring  receinng 
it*  dark  tint  through  the  mother,  althou^  ibe  has  it  not  heraelf. 

The  ofikpring  of  a  black  and  ffhite  may  be  either  black  or 
whitBi  initead  uf  being  mixed ;  and  in  iume  rare  ca§fle  it  has  been 
epotted. 

A  black  man  married  a  white  woman  in  York':  in  doe  couraa 
of  time  she  had  a  child  that  was  entirely  black,  and  very  much 
like  the  father  in  color  and  features,  without  the  least  particip^ 
tion  10  the  featurea  or  color  of  the  mother.  A  Negro  was  mar* 
riedin  London  to  a  while  woman,  who  afterwards  bad  a  daaghter 
aa  fair  as  any  one  born  of  while  parenta,  and  like  tbe  mother  in  fea- 
turea, but  her  right  buttock  and  thigh  were  as  black  oa  the  akin  of 
the  father.  Two  Negro  sla?es  having  married  in  Vii^uia,  the 
woman  brought  forth  a  white  girl.    Tbe  fauttband'a  father  waa 


*  BLBMEiritcB  da  a.  E.  Far.  JftU.  p.  169.  Hs  binueirnw  m  Moklto  with 
rod  bur,  of  which  hs  procured  ■  tpseuiMB.  A  man  oT  iBoIatto  eamplaxioB, 
freckled,  with  atrong  red  hur,  diipond  in  mall  wiiy  eiiria,  and  bom  of  black 
parenta,  was  seen  by  Wikteuottoh,  ii.  173 ;  who  mat  with  othan  having  i«d 
compleiion  and  hair :  i.  193. 
f  Stebmin's  SuTinavi,  ii.  260. 
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idotM,  hii  gnadftitlMr  Mid  (nndmoiber  Mack;  Bud  ia  ewryfai 
Uj  ralited  lo  tham  thara  had  alwa/i  baen  a  whiia  child.* 

A  NagrcH  had  twin  by  an  EDflubnan ;  one  wai  fobelj 
Mack,  with  ahort,  vooUj,  owlad  hair ;  iba  other  woi  Ugfai,  with 
lo^hair.t 

Dr.  WiwraaaoTroii  a^jm,  that  ia  a  Ikmilj  of  ni  perMm  which 
ha  knew,  one  half  wai  alnuMt  ■«  light  colond  ai  HnlnttoaB,  while 
tha  olbar  waa  jat  black.  The  lather  waa  a  deep  black,  the  notb- 
ar  a  Mulatta4 

VariatioiM  of  etdor,  onakigDiu  la  tbnae  jnat  aBnmeratad,  an  of 
daily  occuireDce  amoDf  animala;  ■■  id  the  prodiictioa  of  black 
Aeep,  cats,  hnrwi,  foxes,  Ac.  White  ibeep  idbjp  prodace  black 
ImbIn  ;  and  ip«7  labbiti  maj  bring  forth  either  white  (lencvthio- 
pic)  or  black  ones.  The  production  of  Icuunbiopie  animate 
(ram  thoM  of  the  ordinary  color  it  very  common.  In  the  beaver, 
which  ia  a  wild  aiiiinali  we  have  cillier  black  or  ieucirthiopie 
white  nnci  produced  from  ilie  common  Baimiil.  Dr.  Bulhanan 
•aji  of  the  UMM  in  the  Carnntic,  that  "  tome  arc  of  the  uxiinl  uh 
color,  whilft  oihera  are  almost  Mack,  in  which  com  tlie  cross  on 
the  iibQulders  dianppeara.  Milk  white  Hstet  are  also  to  be  found, 
but  thej  are  rare.  Tbeae  are  not  vBrieiiea  u  to  tpecici ;  for 
black  indiriduali  hare  aometimei  aih-cnlured  cnlis ;  and,  on  the 
eontrarjr,  black  colti  are  aometinie*  produced  by  asb-colored 
dams."|| 

TIk  common  peacocks  produced  fourteen  young :  two  were 
while,  the  rest  resembled  their  parents.^ 

The  natiTC  congenital  ranelies  thus  produced  are  propagated 
bjr  generation,  and  become  estahUshed  as  permanent  breeds,  if 
indiriduals  with  these  now  characters  constantly  intennix,  and 


*  Thcae  iiuluiFea  sraraUtMl  by  D.  PisMNiinllw /■Um.  TraaMCt.v.  SA: 
•ad  iMni  to  ba  or  oaquMtioaable  kulbcDlicitf . 
t  Whits  m  it;  tUgnlar  Gniatmu,  p.  VS. 
t  OHtkt  Jfmtivt  jifrieam  ;  i.  IW*. 
II  J«inuy/rmi  JVUrw  ikftrnghMytm,  Ac. ;  *.  1.  p.  7 
i  Burros  i  v.  13.p.8a6,nM«. 
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none  otherf  are  admitted  into  the  breed.  Thus  the  leudetfaiopic 
conssitution  has  become  fited  in  the  white  rabbit  and  ferret ;  and 
thus,  before  our  eyes,  as  conspicuous  a  deviation  from  the  corn- 
men  stock  has  been  formed,  as  any  in  the  human  race.  Black 
rams  are  always  rejected  in  breeding,  because  they  would  trans- 
fer their  color  to  their  progeny.  In  many  parts  of  England  all 
the  cattle  are  of  one  color:  this  arises  from  the  long  estabUshed 
custom  of  slaughtering  all  the  calves  which  have  not  the  desired 
tint.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  the  same  plan  were 
adopted  with  the  human  subject,— that  is,  if  persons  marked  by 
certain  native  peculiarities  were  united,  their  eiTspring  again 
matched  with  similar  individuals,  and  this  constantly  repeated, — 
any  native  variety  might  be  fixed  as  a  permanent  breed.  Human 
Albinos  are  too  few  for  this  purpose :  hence  we  have  no  race  in 
our  species  like  the  ferret  or  white  rabbiL 

The  disposition  to  change  is  exhausted  in  one  generation,  and 
the  characters  of  the  original  stock  return,  unless  the  variety  is 
kept  up  by  the  precaution  above  mentioned,  of  excluding  from 
the  breed  all  which  have  not  the  new  characters.  Thus  when 
African  Albinos  intermix  with  the  common  race,  the  offspring 
generally  is  black.  The  same  circumstance  is  seen  in  vegetables  ; 
the  seeds  of  our  fine  cultivated  apples  almost  always  produce  the 
common  crab ;  and  the  variegated  holly  can  only  be  preserved  as 
a  variety  by  grafting :  when  we  attempt  to  propagate  it  by  seed, 
it  returns  to  the  common  green  holly.  In  considering  this  as  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  varieties  of  color  may  have 
arisen  in  the  human  race,  an  objection  will  probably  occur,  that 
we  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  see  Negroes,  Americans,  or  Mongolsi 
produced  among  the  white  races;  nor  Europeans  among  the 
former.  The  theory  of  unity  of  the  species  would  be  untenable, 
if  it  depended  on  proving  that  such  varieties  occur.  But  the  Ne- 
gro and  the  European  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  very  long  grada- 
tion :  between  them  are  almost  innumerable  intermediate  stages, 
which  diJBTer  from  each  other  no  more  than  the  individuals  occa- 
sionally produced  in  every  race  differ  from  the  generality  of  the 
race. 

That  the  common  opinion,  which  refers  the  characteristic  dif- 
ferences of  color  in  the  varieties  of  tbe  human  species  to  cliinate, 


and  putisHlwIr  Mlba  Jigwi  tt  mlar  Imu,  k  minly  mAm^ 
•4i  will,  i  nwn,  tm  Mfy  proved  hsmficr.  EnoH|h  hv  now  btn 
nid  to  ibow  that  ihtm  diAnaeaadipHid  oa  ih>  hned  |  and  that 
Am  bar  of  tba  atfiipriaf  fidhwi  that  of  tba  paiaati,  aicaptiBf  ia 
Mm  ran  Daan  of  natin  or  coocaiutal  varietj.  The  latiar  ataa- 
pb*  pimn  that  oalor  k  aot  an  encniial  chaiacter  of  nuM  |  thai 
idititj  of  tiai  ia  iwi  BKemvj  to  entabliib  deaceai  from  a  aoa> 
■OB  itooh.  Thaae  oecumneea,  tofetbw  with  the  aaaeraaa  a>- 
anplee  of  the  widaet  deviatioa  ia  aotot  ia  aataiala  confeawdly  of 
Iba  aama  speeiee,  fiill/  aalboriaa  at  to  eomtada.  that,  howavar 
ktikinit  tba  ooairaM  may  be  batwaea  the  fhir  Baropaaa  aad  tba 
abaa  Afrioan ;  aad  howcnr  aawilliaf  iha  fcraier  mav  be  to  traea 
■p  bii  pedi|re«  to  tba  Hina  Amh  «iih  tba  latter,  tbii  wparficial 
JMactioB  ia  aliogBtbar  ianflkiaac  to  aawbtirfi  diTcnity  of  apa- 
ciee. 

ExamplcB  occur  of  individual*  ipoltail  with  diflereni  color* ; 
but  they  are  by  tin  iDeani  k)  commnn  ma  ihoae  nf  ipnilMl  iiiiirnaU. 
Petaitiui  of  the  Mack  rnee  are  tometime*  inark*-<l  lit  jtuii^tiix-  nf 
white, of  rariaus  siite  and  number,  without  any  ihinfrlikn  diNpnse* 
of  the  akin.  This  circunif  tance  hai  been  observed  mort  Trpquent- 
ly  in  Negroei,  and  generally  begini  in  early  infanc* ;  the  nidi- 
tiduah are  called  apotieil  or  piebald  Negraei:  in  Frencli,  A'^.-rei- 
jnc*.  BLVMaNBiLti  has  dricribed  a  man  of  thjp  kind,  whom  hf  nw 
in  London :  a  eerrant  to  the  person  who  kept  tltn  animali  at  Ex- 
eter Change.  He  waa  a  young  man,  perfectly  Mat-k,  cicc|tting 
the  umbilical  and  hy|M>gB»tric  regiou  of  the  alMtomen,  and  iha 
middle  of  the  lower  limbs,  including  the  knees  and  netghi>onng 
pana  nf  the  ihig:hs  and  legs,  which  were  of  a  clear  and  almost 
■nowy  whitenen,  but  spotted  with  black,  like  tlie  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther. His  hair  was  of  two  colors.  On  the  middle  of  iJie  front 
of  the  head,  Irom  the  vertex  to  the  forehead,  where  it  ended  in  a 
sharp  point,  there  was  a  while  spot,  with  a  yellower  tinge  than 
those  on  the  trunk  and  legs.  The  hair  coreriog  this  was  white, 
but  resembled  the  rest  in  other  reipeels.*    On  comparing  the  pic- 

■  Dt  G.  H.  Tar.  KM.  MCt.  iu.  {  48,  .lUMua^fcm  .Wmiur-Hittorarktr  Or- 
fMNaaA ;  No.  91.  Aantlwr  ipotM  KegTO  ii  dslinestsd  la  Bi-n*s,  8«it'<> 
MMt.t4.S06.tA.*. 
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Mre  of  this  tnan  with  three  others  (a  boy  and  two  girls,)  he  ob- 
serves that  the  white  spots  occupied  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  nev- 
er appearing  on  the  bunds  and  feet,  which  parts,  with  the  groins, 
are  the  first  to  turn  black  in  the  newlj-bitm  Negroes;  and  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  white  parts  was  symmetrical.  Both  the  pa^ 
rents  of  this  man,  and  of  the  others,*  of  whom  Blumbnbacb  had 
collected  accounts,  were  entirely  black ;  so  that  Buffon'b  conjec- 
ture of  this  variety  being  produced  by  the  cohabitation  of  a  Ne- 
gro with  an  Albiness,  is  groundless. 

These  spots,  in  which  the  epidermis  is  perfectly  healthy,  and 
which  are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  skin  only  by  their 
whiteness,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  the  organ, 
where  the  cuticle  becomes  scaly  or  branny,  which  are  frequent  in 
some  of  the  black  races.  Nor  'are  they  peculiar  to  dark-colored 
people.  Blumbnbach  has  seen  two  instances  in  Germans  ;  one  of 
a  youth,  the  other  of  a  man  sixty  years  old.  They  both  had  a 
rather  tawny  skin,  marked  here  and  there  with  various  sized  spots 
of  the  clearest  white.  They  appeared  first  in  the  former  in  in- 
fancy, and  in  the  latter  at  the  age  of  manhood. 

The  skin  differs  in  some  other  properties  besides  its  color. 
Travellers  have  described  it  as  remarkably  soft  and  smooth,  and 
as  it  were,  silky,  in  certain  races  ;  as  in  the  Carib,  Negro,f  Ota- 
heitean,]:  and  Turk.  It  secretes  a  matter  of  peculiar  odour  in 
some  races.    **  The  Peruvian  Indians,'*  says  HuiiaoLDT,  "  who  in 


*  Byro,  in  the  PkUos.  Transact,  v.  19.  p.  781.  mentioiui  a  boy,  in  wh<mi  tho 
tpota  were  first  seen  in  the  fonrth  year,  and  'progressiyely  increased.  Mr. 
Jefferson  mentions  a  Negro,  bom  black  ofblack  parents,  on  whose  chin,  when 
a  boy,  a  white  'vpot  appeared.  It  continued  to  increase  till  he  became  a  man, 
when  it  had  extended  over  the  chin,  lips,  one  cheek,  the  under  jaw  and  neck 
of  the  same  side.  JVof  e#  on  Virginia^  p.  120.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by 
Morgan  in  Trantactions  of  the  Philosopkieal  Society  of  PhUadelpkia,  ▼.  2  p. 
392. 

t  "  Their  skins  are  always  cool,  at  least  more  so  than  those  of  Europesns  in 
the  same  climate  ;  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  their  sleekness  and  velvet* 
l^ke  softness."    Winterbottom,  Account  of  the  Jfative  ^ricans;  i.  180. 

}  Hawkkiwqrth's  Collection  of  Voyages;  t.  2.  p.  IW. 


or  MUM  w  TBI  BnuM  wnmtM, 

thi  middle  or  ibe  Difht  dutinguiahed  the  difirast  nraa  bf  thiir 
quick  WDM  of  mmII,  ban  fonned  ihrae  words  to  expren  the 
odour  of  the  Enropesn,  ihs  Indian  American,  and  ibe  Negro; 
thej  eall  the  fint  penne,  the  wcoihI  pnaco,  and  the  third  grua,"' 
He  adda,  that  the  can*  of  Indian  or  African  blood  preaerva  the 
odour  peculiar  to  the  cutaneou  tianipiration  of  tfaoae  primi- 


*  HvaaoLDT,  FtHHi^  Eawtj,  k  Mi. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  the  Hmrt  Beard,  and  Color  of  the  Iris. 


Every  part  of  our  frame  deserves  to  be  attentively  considered 
and  investigated.  The  hair,  which  is  found,  in  various  form  and 
quantity,  over  nearly  the  whole  external  surface,  might  seem  at 
first  view  an  excrescence  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  We  are  soon 
struck,  however,  with  the  contrast  between  man  and  animals,  in 
respect  to  this  growth ;  with  its  general  abundance  over  the  whole 
body  in  the  latter,  and  the  comparative  nakedness  of  the  former ; 
while  in  the  head  these  proportions  are  reversed,  and  its  copious 
and  long  growth,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  animals, 
forms  a  distinguished  and  peculiar  ornament,  imparting  a  charac- 
ter of  dignity  and  majesty  to  the  human  head.  It  presents,  again, 
well-marked  varieties  in  the  different  races  of  men :  compare  the 
short  woolly  knots  on  the  head  of  the  genuine  Negro,  or  the 
coarse,  straight,  and  thin  hair  of  an  American  or  Mongolian,  to- 
gether with  their  beardless  faces,  to  the  ample  growth  of  fine  and 
undulated  locks  and  the  fiiU  beard  which  so  gracefully  adorn  the 
bead  and  face  of  the  Caucasian  races.  The  physiologist  will  be 
interested  in  examining  the  relation  between  the  hair  and  the 
integuments ;  and  in  noticing  the  sexual  distinctions,  which  are 
more  or  less  strongly  marked  by  this  production. 

Implanted  in  the  skin,  and  deriving  from  the  cutaneous  vessels 
the  materials  of  its  growth,  the  structure  and  properties  of  the 
hair  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  this  organ.  The  horny  sub- 
stance composing  it  is  v^tj  analogous  to  that  of  the  cuticle ;  and 
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beiBf  equcllj  dealituU  of  mnlfi  nerrw,  Mwbilitjr,  md  all 
power  nr«zbibitiDf  rital  procBwii  mmI  may  be  ragirded,  Uw  iti 
u  dead  maiur. 

E&cblmir  majbe  traced,  throunb  the  onticlv  andMirfiKeof  iba 
eati>,  to  a  bulb  tituaiad  paitljr  in  tbe  eorioo  of  the  lattw  ■>rgaii| 
and  parti  J  in  the  cellular  texture  wbicb  unite*  it  to  ihe  lalqacent 
jmttm.  Thii  bulb  eonunia  of  a  dente  exteraal  covehnf,  in  wbicb 
tbe  tubular  rout  oflbe  hair,  and  a  conical  Taacolar  pulp,  bj  wbicb 
Ibat  root  ii  aacnted,  an  contained.*  The  raMular  bodf  adda 
the  new  matter  to  ibe  ruot  of  the  hair,  wbicb  ii  elonfated  hf 
tbcM  additiou,  in  the  Mme  waj  n  the  nail  growi  bj  iu  root. 
Tbe  conical  Taacular  pulp,  and  tbe  hollow  of  tbe  bair  in  which  it 
ii  lodged,  are  eanlj  aeen  in  the  larger  example*,  which  iha 
whiikera  of  oian;  mammalia  afford.  Tbe  preeiae  relationa  oT  the 
ewicle  and  rata  mueoanm  to  the  bair  have  boi  been  aarerlainad ; 
it  ii  not  aettled  whether  iheie  cnverinji*  are  limply  perrnratod,  cr 
wbetlwr  production*  ofibem  are  oootinued  over  the  hair*.  It  tit 
however,  clear  that  the  colorinfi  principle  i*  at  m  common  nnture 
in  the  iiluD  and  hair  ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  i*  a  conoectioa 
between  tliein  in  texture. 

The  rotnrleiM  Albiao  ha*  a  *oft  white  hair.  In  the  firat  or 
while  Torieij  of  tbe  human  apeeie*,  everj  pvdation  fmra  tjia  fair 
to  die  dark  i*  accompanied  by  correapoodent  alteration*  in  the 
tint  of  the  hair.  Thi*  ii  true,  not  onlj  of  nation*,  but  nf  indirid* 
ual*,  in  the  white  race*.  A  light  complexiun  and  thin  skin  are 
accompanied  with  delicate  fair  or  red  hair ;  a  dark  one  am)  thick 
■kin  with  black  hair,  almost  inrariably,  even  in  iodiridual*  at  tbe 
Mune  family ;  a  difierence  which,  according  to  the  philoaopbj  of 
•ome  writer*,  would  be  a  Mifficioat  ground  for  claMiog  them  in  di^ 
tincl  apeeie*. 

The  four  colored  Tarietica  of  men  hare  black  hair,  which  ia 
alway*  atronger  and  coareer  in  taxture  than  in  the  white*.  This 
diflerence  i*  partieulariy  notieed  by  the  Chi»eae,  who  contemptu- 


*  Bm  tlia  ulicla  Him,  in  Comfrative  Awntemy,  in  th*  CfclopMlia  of  Dr 
Ilaai ;  eanthbitted  by  Dr.  H*c*bt«it,  rtolamot  of  Autoaj  in  Trnitr  Col- 
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Ottsly  cunpnre  the  hair  of  Earopesna  to  the  soft  fur  of  the  smaller 
animals.  In  Negroes,  Bati*e  Americans,  tind  Nev-Zealanders,  I 
have  fooDd  th«  texture  much  stroBger  than  in  the  darkest  Euro- 
peans. A  striking  proof  thst  the  color  of  the  hair  depends  on 
that  of  the  skin  is  afforded  br  the  spotted  Africans,  in  whom  the 
hairs  growing  out  of  a  vhite  patch  on  the  head  are  white.* 

The  priacipal  differences  of  the  bak  may  be  brought  under  the 
four  following  beads : 

1.  Brownish,  deviating  into  jellow  (flaxen)  or  red  on  one  side, 
and  black  on  the  other ;  copious,  soft,  long,  and  forming  more  or 
less  disliact  ringlets  or  undulations.  It  is  seen  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  Europe,  and  its  light  shades  formerly  attracted  partic- 
ular notice  in  the  ancient  Germans.  The  thin-skinned  Albino  has 
the  soften  and  most  colorleEs  hatr:  in  the  Germanic  race  it  is 
also  rery  eof^  and  light-colored  ;  and  red  hair  is  usually  found 
in  conjunction  with  a  thin  and  soft  skin.  The  Celtic  and  Siavonic 
races,  which  make  up  the  chief  population  of  Europe,  the  eastern 
Asiatics,  and  northern  Africans,  have  fc^nerally,  with  a  rather 
thicker  and  darker  skin,  stronger,  bladi,  or  dark  brown,  and  more 
or  less  curling  hair. 

The  lighter  and  darker  kinds  of  hair  will  grow  to  very  coniid- 
eridile  lengths  in  Europeans,  when  not  cuLf 

2.  Black,  strong,  straight,  and  thin ;  in  the  Mongolian  and 
American  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  the  head  is  shaved  by 
the  Chinese ;  the  portion  of  hair  which  they  leuve,  often  reaches 
the  ground.     The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  Americans.^ 

3.  Black,  softer,  dense,  copious,  aud  curled ;  in  most  of  the 
South-Sea  Islanders. 


■Bldmknbach  MbildiDifai  Jf.  B.  Gegmttandt,  Ab.  SI.  Wbitb  on  tX* 
IkgiUaT  Gradation,  Ac.  p.  145. 

t  Whiti  mentioiu  an  Itsliu  WAy,  in  whom  the  hair  tndlsd  od  the  ground 
vrbni  lb*  itiMid  upright ;  the  •udb  obanrntion  m\j  ba  nude  of  ths  Greek 
women.  A  PrusBiui  soldiar  hsd  it  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground  ;  and  in  an 
Engliih  lad;  it  was  mi  reel  long.     On  the  Regular  Gradation,  So:,  p.  33 — 1. 

t  Mr.  HtiBNt  saja,  that  the  North- American  ravages  leave  a  lingle  lock  on 
the  heail ;  ud  that  he  saw  some,  nearly  six  feet  high,  in  whom,  when  let  down, 
it  would  trail  on  the  ground,  u  they  walked.  Jninwy  l«  Ikt  Frtm  Octan, 
p.  305,  note. 


4.  Black  and  criap,  n  M  faaarallj  lo  be  ealM  wooUf ;  com- 
Bxm  to  all  tba  Nsfni  tribaa.  ^ii  it  citbar  lomad  into  inaD  and 
ibort  maiMi,  or  it  may  admit  of  being  oooibed  to  tha  laB|t)t  of 
Ihrae  or  four  incbeai  itill  rarmiBg  a  kind  of  goooral  wooUj  Oeaca. 

Tha  analogj,  on  which  tha  hairj  coferinf  of  the  Atncaai  has 
been  called  wool,  ii  quite  a  looae  oae,  and  goei  no  fiirther  than  ■ 
■li|fal  reMmfalanee  in  appearance.  The  6lanwBi  <»r  wool  it  rough 
on  the  nirface ;  in  hair  it  ia  unooth.  The  latter  ia  of  a  aniform 
thickneM  thnn^nni.  or  rather  ■lenderer  towardi  the  point,  while 
Uwfornieriinnequaliniiia,andlar|terlowardaitaend.  "niethiek- 
•r  part  ii  laid  to  be  prodorcd  in  the  nimmer ;  tha  ihinner  in  iba 
winter  ntnotba.  In  a  Tarielj  nf  ezpenmenta  made  bj*  Dr.  Andbk- 
■ON,*  he  alwaja  fiioiHl  ibai  tbe  grawin([  part  of  the  6hra  of  wool 
wied  in  thickneM  with  the  temperature  of  the  aeaaon  ;  bdng 
Aickeit  in  aammer,  imaller  in  spring  and  autanin,  and  MialleM  of 
all  in  the  winter.  Another  dintinction  of  wuul  ii,  ihnl  ii  falU  off 
alt»|^thcr  in  a  maia  :  while  human  hairs  olwajt  drop  oiTsioglj, 
and  fnim  lime  tn  time. 

The  bIhitd  diTiiiDr)  ii  iiiffirittnt  a«  a  general  one  ;  but  tlierc  ara 
aome  eicriiiiiina  lo  it.  Woolly  hair  is  not  confined  entirety  to  the 
Africans  ',  nor  is  the  block  color  inrariabl/  found  in  all  the  three 
last  vnnetics.  Bkucb  detcribi  the  Gallas  ai  having  long  hair  ; 
and  some  brown  peopile  (ns  those  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Island 
near  New  Irelnnd  in  thr  South  Pacific)  hnvc  it  sttonglj  curled. 

In  the  Pnpuunf  New  (Juiiien  it  is  completely  frizzled  and 
woiilly;  Init  m  much  tonxpr  than  in  the  Nr{(roei,  that  wbeti  full/ 
dresw'd  oui,  ncconliiiK  to  their  farurile  faahtoo,  it  forms  ■  round 
buah  iif  three  firett  in  (liaraeter,  quite  eclipsing  our  moet  digni6cd 
kgal  and  thcolopcal  wigs. 

Tbe  New  Hiillnnders  and  the  natiree  of  Van  Diemen'M  Land 
form  so  complete  a  medmm  between  the  woolly-haired  African, 
nnd  the  copious  curling  hair  of  the  other  Souih-Sealslandera.tJiat 
we  are  com[delety  pouted  how  to  clasa  them.    Tbe  diSeuliji  it 


•  WniTB  «■  tht  Rtpttmr  GniatwK,  p  96. 
t  Fosuit's  Vaytf  ta  M»  jTwJeiiri. 
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greater  when  we  find  in  this  one  race  many  individuaU  with  the 
■hort  crisp  knots  of  the  genuine  Negro,*  and  others  with  hair  of 
considerable  length-t 

Individual  instances  of  red  hair  occur  in  the  three|  dark-color^^ 
ed  varieties  of  men ;  and  the  soft  white  hair  of  the  Albino  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  all  of  them. 

The  animal  kingdom  furnishes  us  with  numerous  parallel  varie* 
ties  in  the  color  and  texture  of  the  hair ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
black  sheep,  in  the  black  and  white  horses,  in  the  various  hues  of 
cattle  ;  in  the  white,  black,  brown,  or  spotted  rabbits  ;  all  un* 
doubtedly  produced  from  the  original  gray  stock. 

Sheep  exhibit  every  kind  of  covering,  from  the  soft  and  deli- 
cate fleeces  of  Thibet  and  Spain,  to  the  coarse  and  rough  hair, 
which  takes  the  place  of  wool  in  very  warm  countries.    There  is 


*  pERoir  Voyage  de  Diecuverits  tux  Terres  ^ustruUs;  p.  i. ;  pi.  8, 10, 11, 
12.  The  individiial  repreeented  in  pi.  11.  it  a  complete  Negro  in  color  and 
hair  -.  all  these  are  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Captain  Cook  says  that 
their  hair  is  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  Negro  ;  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;  i.  96;  and 
Mr.  AiiDSiisoif  concurs  in  this  representation  ;  ibid.  112. 

t  Pbron,  ibid,  pi.  17.  represents  a  New  Hollander  with  large  and  loose 
carls :  in  pi.  18,  and  21,  the  carl  is  not  considerable ;  and  in  the  fimner  the 
hair  is  very  long.  In  en  individaal  who  came  to  England,  and  had  learned  to 
pay  attention  to  cleanliness  and  dress,  the  hair  was  long  and  copious.  Col- 
LiHs'  Account  of  J^ew  South  Wales,  p.  S54 ;  and  portrait,  p.  439. 

<*  Les  habitans  de  la  terre  de  Dlemen  <mt  les  cheveuz  coorts,  laineuz  et 
er^pns ;  ceuz  de  la  NouveDe  HoUande  lesont  droits,  longs,  et  roides."  Pbbo« 
vol.2,  p.  164. 

%  Red-haired  Africans  and  Mulattoes  are  mentioned  by  Winterbottom,  on 
(As  AVUtvs  j^rteaiu,  i.  193 ;  Blumenbacb, />e  Qen.  Hum.  Var.  J{at.  p.  169; 
and  others.    Cbablktoiz  mentions  similar  (acts  of  the  Eskimauz,  Hist,  de  la 
AVmv.  Prance,  iii.  179 ;  Gmblir  of  the  Wotiaks,  Reise  durch  Sibirien,  i.  89 ; 
and  SoHHBKAT  of  the  Papuas,  Voy.  a  la  JWmv.  QuitUe,  153.    Forstbr  saw  in« 
dividuals  with  yellowish  brown  or  sandy  hair  at  Otaheite ;  Ohs.  on  a  Voyage 
round  the  World ;  p.  229 ;  and  a  single  man  at  Otaha  (one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands)  with  perfectly  red  hair  (ihid.  230.)    Among  the  tawny  and  black-hair- 
ed natives  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  of  the  neighboring  great  island  of  Tchoka  or 
Sagalien,  individuals  were  seen  with  chesnut-colored  hair.    Rollin  in  Pb- 
rouse's  Voyage  ;  v.  iii.  pp.  235,  242.    Instances  of  brown  and  fair  (blond) 
hair  occur  among  the  Mongolian  tribes,  according  to  Pallas,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  Sarnvduageniilbsg  die  Mongolisehen  Votkerschrften  }  Ir  th.  p.  100> 
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•  aiiBnre  of  bair  wi*  tW  wni  ia  tlw  wrgM,  tiM  HppMil  «iU 
arinuiKl  nf  oar  i»clu.  Thi  iliMp  of  mom  of  iht  Twtar  ttihtt 
Ihtb  n  rimiEkr  miztara ;  sod  Uw  unw  thin^  will  oeciv  id  ihil 
flonalTj  wbora  the  Weed  m  tM^aeted.  In  thaae  cbmsi  if  lbs  •» 
nail  with  tha  bwt  Ammi  «•  mImImI  to  broad  rrora,  aad  lUa 
tale  be  nbMned  conitantljr,  the  wool  wiaild  b«  gnidtwilj  iapnind, 
wkI  (ha  baira  diiappsari  or,  rirc  mni,  tba  abaap  would  baeaaa 
■■liraljr  bairj. 

Coatfl,  rabbitai  and  eau  ia  Anitara,  n  amall  diatrict  of  Alia  lb 
■or.  are  nmarfcabla  fiir  the  leagtb  and  lofkiMM,  as  well  sa  mdw; 
whitcneu  of  iheir  cuvetinp. 

If  tbaaa  goata,  aad  tboM  fanuibiBR  the  raalarial  froni  wbicb 
tlM|N«cio«iB  ihawli  sf  Caahmera  an  ftbrieatad,  are  of  the  lanw 
■paiiai  wiih  oar  dooMMie  aninal.  aad  wilb  tba  wild  goata  cuBHd> 
•tad  aa  ili  oriKinal  Mock,  the  variaiinn  far  eaceedi  what  w«  oIk 
•arrc  in  tite  hair  of  tbit  variouit  hiiiiinn  raMit ;  and  iIih.  tofriher 
with  the  exemplcii  of  the  ilop  nml  uliorp,  will  prove  in  U!<  thai  a 
difierenco  in  the  hair  ii  not  a  vufiicient  grouotl  fur  c«iabli«liing  a 
diitinction  of  tpeein. 

The  vnrioot  racei  nf  niankinil  pxhibil  cnn»i>loralilc  diflTcrrnce* 
ID  the  beard  and  the  hair  on  niher  pnru  t>(  the  bodr,  na  well  u 
in  that  of  thr  hr-ad.  One  nf  ihr  moKt  gennral  chnracLcm  of  tlie 
dark  colored  natiimi.  at  leail  or  ihote  which  belong  to  Hon^li- 
aa.  American,  and  African  larieiica,  in  rilhrr  on  entire  want  of 
beard,  or  n  rery  thin  one  developed  at  a  more  nrlviini'ed  n^  than 
Is  uMial  with  UR :  on  thr  coDtrarv.  a  copinns  henn)  has  nlwari  been 
the  pride  of  the  white  mce«  ;  and,  fnim  itn  brinfc  a  disitDfCuiibing 
attribute  of  the  male,  has  been  commonly  rtitaided  as  n  mark  of 
naKuIine  mreneib-  Dark-colored  nationi;  with  Ktrnni;  heardinre 
•I  uncommon  m  indiriduaU  of  the  white  races  wiih  an  incnnsid' 
ernble  inttwth  of  tht*  eorering.  A  fienrrat  imootbneM  of  ihc 
whole  biidj  is  combined  with  thi»  diminution  of  the  braid ;  and  theia 
cbarncleni  ore  rendered  more  striking  by  iIh!  very  common  prac- 
tice RmuoK  the  dark-colored  natinnn  of  carefully  enidtcaitnf  or 
destroyinR  the  bair;  whicb  affords  nnnther  example  of  iheir  great 
disposilinn  to  exaggerate  hj  artificial  means  whaleter  may  be 
deemed  imperfect  or  defective  in  ibcir  bodily  fonnation.    In  aoioa 
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instaieM,  aeither  the  eyebrows  aor  the  ejelasfaet*  are  spared ; 
nor  even  the  hair  of  the  bead.t 

The  beardleasoess  of  the  Moogolian  variety*  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  older  writer84  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
testimonies  of  modern  travellers.  ''  In  ^11  the  Mongolian  tribes," 
says  Pallas,  ''  the  adult  males  have  much  less  beard  than  in  the 
Tartar  aad  European  nations :  it  also  grows  later.  The  Cal- 
mucks  have  the  most,  yet  they  are  very  poorly  furnished  :  they 
commonly  have  small  mustachios*  and  some  preserve  besides  a 
tuft  on  the  lower  lip."  "  They  have  very  little  hair  on  the  body, 
and  the  mothers  seek  to  exterminate  it  in  their  children.  But  in 
certain  parts,  which  the  Tartar  women  like  to  keep  quite  smootht 
those  of  the  ('almucks  leave  the  hair  undi9turbed."||  '*  The  Mon- 
gols have  less  beard  and  thinner  hair  on  the  head  than  the  Oa]« 
mucks.  The  Burats  are  nearly  as  beardless  as  the  Tungooses 
and  other  hordes  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Wjfhout  any  means  of  de- 
struction having  been  resorted  to,  their  chin  often  remains  quite 
smooth,  even  to  advanced  ag^  It  is  not  common  to  see  a  Burat 
with  a  beard  at  the  usual  commencement  of  adult  age  ;  and  they 
are  constantly  smooth  and  bald  in  the  rest  of  the  body."§  Gme- 
UN  observes,  *'  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  beard  among  the  Tun- 
gooses  or  the  neighboring  tribes :  for  they  eradicate  the  hair  as 
soon  as  it  appears ;  and  repeat  this  constantly,  till  at  last  no  more 
is  produced."^ 

The  Chinese  resemble  the  Mongolian  tribes,  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin,  in  this  deficiency  of  beard,  although  they  preserve  it, 
and  encourage  the  growth  as  much  as  they  can.** 


*  DoBRiZHOFFER  de  Abipofobus  ;  ii.  26. 

f  Hearve  of  the  Eakimaux  on  the  Copper-Mine  River :  ''  There  is  one  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  them,  viz.  thai  of  the  men  having  all  the  hair  of  their 
fasade  pulled  out  by  the  roots,"  &c  Jounuy  to  the  Frozen  Oceans  p.  170. 

t  Ammianus  Marcell15us  says  of  the  Huns,  "  Senescimt  imberbes,  absque 
ulla  vennstate."  xja.  2.  Thinness  of  the  be^rd  is  one  of  the  traits  ascribed 
by  JoRXARDBs  to  Attila  :  '*  rams  barba.*' 

II  Sammlungen  nh  die  Mongol  Volkersch.  Ir.  th.  p.  100. 

§  Samrnhmgen  nb  die  Mongol.  Volkersch,  Ir.  th.p.  171. 

f  Rn$e  durch  Sibirien;  ii.  125. 

**  The  Booteeas,  or  inhabitants  of  Botan,  have  all  the  characters  of  the 
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The  practiM  of  «aeRBiBitian  it  raeniiaiwd  by  Kahiiir  m 
pnralaiit  in  Japaa  and  smoog  Um  Hmla/i ;  bj  Fobmut,  aMong 
tin  MiiMlHiiHi  iaIuMlen  ;  Wiunit,  in  tbe  Pehw  Uuidi ;  L*iran- 
hamn,  in  tba  KUrqanaa  ;*  Cabtbkbt,  unong  tbe  Papoai :  Boo- 
•UMviLLE,  in  tba  Nansnton'  laluxli ;  Hr.  Haudem,  in  Snm>- 
tn  ;t  Jkc  Ac. 

nam  bai  bnen  a  ffrcat  diapote  aboot  iha  Americana ;  aome  w»- 
MTtinc  thair  entire  and  natural  want  of  beard,  and  aaaigning  thia 
MB  proof  of  tbeir  phjaieal  inferiority,  of  that  deieneraej,  which 
ii  tappoaed  to  have  affected  all  animBl  oaiure  in  the  New  World : 
while  others  are  inclined  to  aacribe  tbe  Rpparent  difference  entire- 
Ij  to  the  practice  of  eradication. 

We  IwTe  abundaM  eridence  thai  the  AnMrican  race  ia  ehano- 
tiriwd  generally  by  a  iinall  and  imperfact  beard ;  yet  there  an 
Iribea,  particularly  in  If  onh  America,  with  a  more  copiona  growth. 
The  tall  and  roliuit  rta^re  of  iu>ine  Aineriran  nation*  whirl)  have 
little  heard,  provci  thai  ibe  abtence  of  lliia  cicre«ci.'nc>>  it  not  a 
aure  aign  of  wcaltneH ;{  while  it*  eziatenee  in  tbe  New  Ilolland- 


Hoimnliftn  Tirielf.  and  the  dcfieirney  of  brard  with  lh«  mt.  "  Tlw  ir  (kim 
■n  remarkably  imncAh  ;  ami  rhhiI  of  them  arriTe  at  a  leiy  adTanc«9  ace.  be- 
Cire  tbpf  ran  boaat  eTFn  thi!  earheet  radimmtior  abeard."  "  TtieirejrluhM 
•re  in  I  bin  utobe  Kirrely  perceptible,"  TvmntK,  £mha4if  la  ike  Court 
tf  tkf  rr#tn»  Ij—kh.  p.  K4-r> 

■  "  Tbe  nativea  nf  Nukshivah  cnnaider  an  mliret;  nnnnth  skin  a  Kreal 
beauty,  and  thon-fiira  eradicate  the  hair  under  the  arm*  and  Tram  the  breaat.'* 
r*jwjr"  <"<'  Trarrh,  Scr.  p.  I H.". 

I  "  The  men  are  beardleiB ;  and  Jare  chini  an  remarkably  amooth,  that 
ware  H  not  fiir  the  prisata  diaplayiuK  a  little  tufl  m  ihnuld  be  apt  1»  coitclode 
that  nature  had  reToaed  them  thia  tahc?n  nf  manhood,  ll  in  lh<-  Mtne  with  re- 
ipect  In  other  pana  of  the  body  in  both  aeip*  :  and  thii  parlinilar  attention  u 
their  peranna  Ihry  eateem  a  point  of  deliracj-.  and  tiie  cnnlrary  an  anpacdna- 
aUe  np^lnel.  Tbe  boyi,  aa  they  approach  the  an  of  puberty,  nib  llitir  cbiM, 
nppcr  lip*,  and  tlKiae  parte  of  Ibc  body  Ihatare  (uiijprt  Inauperflunua  liair.vith 
chunam  (ipjirk-lime.  eapFrially  of  (Itolla.)  irhirh  dmlrnyn  tlir  nnli  iif  the  in- 
cipient board.  The  lew  piho  that  aRerwanb  appear,  are  plucked  out  with 
IweaierK.  whk-h  they  alwaya  carry  about  with  Ihein  (or  thai  puqioae."  Hul. 
ff  SmMfra  ;  Kd.  S.  p.  43, 

t  "  Tlie  Meiieana,  particnlarly  Ihoae  of  the  Aitek  and  Otomile  racM.  ha>« 
mate  beard  than  I  ever  aaw  in  any  other  Indiani  of  South  America.    Almoat 
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era,*  the  people  of  Taona  Mallicolla.t  &c.  ihowa  that  its  pretence 
does  not  necestiarily  indicate  vigor  or  beauty. 

The  very  cninpetent  nod  reapectabte  tcBtimon^  of  Ulloa,  estv 
blisheg  a  general  deficiencj'  of  beard  among  the  South  AmericanB. 
"The  Indians  hare  nn  beard  :  and  the  greatest  alteration  occasioned 
bj  their  arriving  at  the  jears  of  maturity  is  only  a  few  straggling 
hairs  on  the  chm  ;  but  so  short  and  thin,  as  never  to  require  the 


a  in  the  neigbborhood  of  tba  e 


this  IB  even  a  mark  of  the  tiibutaiy  cast.  Thaw  moiUcliiot,  which  modem 
travellen  have  tiio  lound  &mong  the  inhsbitanta  or  Ibe  Dortfa-wnt  eoaat  of 
America,  ue  eo  mach  the  more  curioiu,  aa  celsbratad  natmaliati  have  left  tha 
qoeiticm  nndatermined,  whether  the  Americaiu  are  natiuallydeetitTite  of  beard 
and  or  hail  on  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  or  whether  they  pluck  them  careibllj 
out.  Without  enteiing  here  into  pbyaiologi™]  details,  I  can  affirm  that  the  In- 
diana who  inhabit  the  toRid  zone  of  South  America  have  generally  Bonie  beaid ; 
and  tliat  this  beard  increases  when  thej  shave  Ihemselvea,  of  which  we  have 
ssan  examplsa  in  the  minions  of  the  Capuchins  of  Carips,  where  the  Indian 
•eztons  wiih  to  resembte  the  monks  their  master*.  But  many  individnala  m 
naturally  destitute  of  beaid  and  hair  on  thiir  bodies, 

"  Hr.  Di  GiLiiso,  in  the  account  of  the  last  Bpaniih  expedition  to  tin 
Stiaiti  of  Magellan,  informs  us  that  there  are  many  old  men  among  the  Fata- 
goniani  with  beaida,  though  they  ate  short,  and  by  no  meansbuahy.  (Vi^tat 
Ettrerko  de  MagaDiaent,  p.  331 .)  On  comparing  Ihii  aaaertion  with  the  facts 
colJectsdby  MtncniSD,  MEaits,  and  especially  Hr.  Volhct,  in  the  northeni 
temperate  aone,  we  ace  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Indiana  have  more  and 
mora  bsard  in  proportion  to  their  distancs  flom  the  eqnatcr.  However,  this 
apparent  want  of  beard  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ths  American  rscs;  Isr 
nsny  hordea  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  especially  many  tribes  of  AlHcan  Negroes, 
have  so  little  beard,  that  we  should  be  almost  tempted  to  deny  iti  aziateaee. 
The  Negroei  of  Congo,  and  the  Caribs,  two  eminently  robust  racea,  fteijuently 
of  a  Colossal  stature,  prove,  that  to  look  on  a  beardless  chin  as  the  sura  aign  ol 
the  degeneration  and  phjncal  weakness  of  the  human  species,  is  a  mere  phys- 
iological dream.  We  (brget  that  all  which  has  bean  observed  in  tbs  CaucaBan 
races  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  Mongol  or  American  race,  or  to  the  Aftican 
HegToea."     Hd«boi.dt,  PalUiad  EtMay,  v.  1.  pp.  147, 148, 

*  CoLLisa'  JlcannUof  tke  EngUtk  CoUnui  inJfiK  South  Wala ;  p.  650. 

I  The  Mallieolleie  have  strong,  crisp  and  huahy  beards  ;  althongh  they  ara 
called  "  an  ape-like  nation,"  and  tbe  ugliest  seen  in  the  South  Soa.  Cook, 
Voyage  totearit  the  S«titk  Pole  ;  v.  ii.  p.  34,  plate  47.  Of  the  Tannese  and 
New  Caledonians,  H*  ibid.  p.  119,  phiteB3Cand39;  and  FoBsrsn's  0(r«r*s- 
rioiu,  p,  238- 
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■MuinncA  of  B  raxor."*  He  Mate*  id  KDotber  placet  that  pmy 
hnir  nnil  benrdi  iadicatc  in  the  American  nee  a  *er>  sdvutced 
ap! :  ihe  foniMr  u  not  wen  till  befm  or  Bboui  the  Hremieth 
jmnr ;  the  latter  about  the  age  of  ««/,  and  then  alender  and  lUn. 
BuinuKH,}  CMAHLiruix.lt  the  Chevalier  Da  Pinth,^  I>>Baiuor- 
rBB,  *,\  HttuttA,"  and  HuMDuLur.tt  give  aimilar  teMioKniy  oo 


•  TrmcrU  m  Sntk  Amtrrica,  t.  i.  p.  SCT. 

t  Jtraficiu  AmiruMMOM,  v.  IL    U  ii  tniMUt«l  iato  Gerinui  ud  F'reBdi. 

t  Orilw  Feniriuu,''  Usn'nnt  pniat  dcliube.iuila  pHlnur  U  poiUiDB,  naan 
Hcan  indroit  du  drpL"     Mem  Ji  I'  .icm^.  W«  SnrM«,  ITW,  p.  K-l 

I  /  UTnai  itiHari^t.  p.llll, 

I  In  RoaimTtKK'i  HJafry  rf  Jiurica ,-  i.  «G0. 

1  fie  di^^hw,  ii.  G,  Si.  dc  Mq. 

■•  "  Tl«  Chiliuu,  like  th*  Ttrtan.  Inre  bat  litlk  brard ;  mud  the  eaiMn  «f 
plockiiiK  "Ut  llir  hair,  a*  )•■(■•  il  Er"«>.  iiinkra  llirni  aj>|i«r  an  if  lirardlna  ; 
fiir  tliiH  ]iur]i'.iii'  llicy  alK»y»  rirrv  wild  Ihciti  a  miiall  piiir  "f  |.iii.-i'r-,  Kliiclt 
fbmuii  (miH.rtlicirlmlrlli-  Tl..r.- »miniiic  r.|  iliciii.  Ib.bti-pi.  ulmlnvcaa 
tliirha  lH>arcl  an  iIip  tJpaniarUa.  TJir  Iwir  whicli  niatka  llir  »ge  ••(fubtryy  ihey 
have  m  atill  urpalrr  'iiuuliiies  tliui  -.lu-  Ih-atiI.  I'Jic  rij>iiiii>ti  llut  a  thin  brard 
utlioiiiark»ra  li'i-blcbotJy  w  n..t  veril'>i.J  ui  III.' ca*e..r  Ibeim  |H'i>plr.  Ths 
IndiatiM  ore  ppncmlly  vii;<iriiu«.  aod  arc  Ix-tli^i  alii.'  !•>  rnJurv  lali^iii'  llia»  llw 
Creole*  :  tiiT  wliicli  rcaff>ii  tln-v  ire  alnayi  prrlumMl  in  lliuH'  riiipluyiiio ud  tlat 
raquiru  slrvn^ith."     yatural  llittarg  of  L'ki'i.  p.  ^.'v 

The  Amucam  ■■  liavu  warcvly  anv  Ivard  .  and  the  ■iiialliiLl  h^iir  11  ihtvit  Io 
be  duKGtncd  rin  thnir  Tdcrii.  rruin  Ilia  canMlwy  lake  t.i  plut-k  '.iil  Die  till Iv  llial 
appenrn."  "  1'hp  wuiii'  nticnliuii  la  |iai>l  in  n-iii'iv.ii^  il  I'rdtti  llmr  timlirv.  nrbere 
iUjronlli  IS  iii'irr  aliti>i<Unl.'      Viril  H.-ilory  nj  t'iili.  p.  ,Vi 

lt-'Thc('lia>'ina>atouliiir>iituilli<>ntlH-arilo>ilh>'  cliiii.  Ilkr  ll.<'  Tuiuonici, 
and  riilKt  iiaiitHu  .if  tin-  yy<i.ii-\  tare.  TUry  (ilu.^k  ">ii  ih.'  -vn  ;,:ui,  tim  ap- 
pear; but  it  IK  iixl  oirrifi  iniiajtlial  llic>>  Iiavr  [|..U'ar.l.  .iiTi-lv  1mtiiii»c  llioy 
pluck  uulllir  liairi.     [iidi']ii'iidcnll_v  nf  ilii»  ru»ti.iii,  tin-  fn-ali-r  part  nf  llw 

j«im,ir  t!mr.Tif<-tQM!Unt  cJwii  l>j- IliP  finl  (.iM.-riiuis  .'l' the  otifiCfl  uf 
Aini-rica  liail  bp*ii  Kiillii'irnlly  altriiiji.-il  in.  iSi'i'  tlic  Jv  rn.il  >•(  ri.iiirti, 
publwlirij  hy  AvirkTTi,  iHNI.p.  I-  Bi.s/i'M.  V'.riu  dtlMund,.  y^wa.  I'TS, 
f.K,.  l)i.uBii,  lh»t  Vitut.ViSt.f  p<k  "  TIh!  Pala^-'Uiiaiii'  aiul  (iuaranii-s 
in  Si)iitli  .^iiioiira  liaTu  beard*.  Wlien  tlip  Cliayiuaii.  iiialradiirvitntctiiu  tin 
little  bate  tlu-y  liavp  on  ihr  akin.  *liavr  tti.'inwlvi>i,  tVpijurntly.  llmr  bcaid 
|TOW*.  1  liuvc  *rpii  till*  fijieriiin'iil  lri«-d  witli  nn-rr*^  by  y.nim  In'liam.  icho 
mttmI  at  uiaaa.  and  wlio  ami'  u>-1y  « isl,r4  10  nsrnililv  the  Ca|wc(iin  ftliic™, 
Ibeir  miaaioaaiiea  and  iuitructera.    3Ioat  or  iIig  people,  buncver,  baTS  aa 
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There  is  some  contradiction  in  the  reports  of  travellers  con- 
cerning the  native  North  Americans :  it  is,  however,  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  probable  supposition  that  the  proportion  of  the 
beard  varies  in  different  tribes. 

Bfr.  Hearnb  observed  of  those  whom  he  saw  on  his  joarney  to 
the  Copper-Mine  River,  that  ''  few  of  the  men  have  any  beard  : 
this  seldom  makes  its  appearance  till  they  are  arrived  at  middle 
age ;  and  then  in  by  no  means  equal  quantity  to  what  is  observed 
in  the  generaliiy  of  Europeans ;  the  little  they  have,  however,  is 
exceedingly  strong  and  bristly."  He  mentions  the  practice  of 
eradication ;  adds,  that  "  neither  sex  have  any  hair  under  their 
arm-pits,  and  very  little  on  any  other  part  of  their  body,  particu- 
larly the  women.* 

Mr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  Knisteneanx  *'  very  generally 
extract  their  beards ;  and  both  sexes  manifest  a  disposition  to 
pluck  the  hair  from  every  part  of  their  body  and  limbs."t  Among 
the  Chepewyans, ''  the  men  in  general  extract  their  beards ;  but 
some  are  seen  to  prefer  a  bushy  black  beard  to  a  smooth  chin.| 

Respecting  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  adjoining  tribes,  we 
have  a  curious  statement  in  the  Philosophical  T^amtaetianStW  com- 
municated by  a  celebrated  Mohawk  chief  named  Thay andanbboa. 


great  an  antipathy  to  the  beard  as  the  Eastern  nations  have  veneration  for  it. 
This  antipathy  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  predilection  for  flat 
Ibreheadsi  which  is  seen  in  so  singular  a  manner  in  the  statues  of  the  Azteck 
heroes  and  diyinities.  Nations  attach  the  idea  of  beauty  to  every  thing  which 
particularly  characterixes  their  own  physical  conformation,  their  natural  physi- 
ognomy. Hence  it  results,  that  if  nature  has  bestowed  very  little  beard,  a 
narrow  forehead,  or  a  brownish  red  skin,  every  individual  thinks  himself  beauti- 
ful, in  proportion  as  his  body  is  destitute  of  hairs,  his  head  flattened,  and  his 
•iun  covered  with  annotto  and  chica,  or  seme  other  coppery  red  color."  P§r' 
sonal  IfarrathD€y  iii.  S^. 

*  Journey,  ch.  9.  p.  305. 

t  Voyages,  dec.  p.  92. 

X  Voyages,  Ajc.  p.  120. 

II  For  the  year  1786,  art.  11.  communicated  by  Mr.  M'Causlahd,  an  army 
surgeon,  who  had  resided  for  ten  years  at  Niagara,  in  the  midst  of  the  Six  Na- 
tionS|  and  who  confirmed  the  statemei^  of  the  American  chief. 

tA0 


■OarknawatethBERgluhbf  tk>  auMoT  CapUuB  Bmmt, 
t  portrait  it  npnmalai  in  tlw  Fint  Fwt  of  BLSMXHaAca's 


"  The  nwii  at  dw  Biz  Nitiom  Inra  all  bavda  bj  natiira,  •■ 
ksn  liluwiM  bU  othor  Indian  nUtona  of  North  Amcrioni  wUeh  I 
hsffl  Man.  SoHM  allow  a  part  of  tho  beard  on  tb«  chin  and  m^ 
par  Up  to  grow  4  and  a  ttw  of  the  Hohawka  ahava  with  nun 
like  EDrnpoans ;  but  tba  gttnanlitf  plaek  mt  the  hain  of  th* 
heard  by  the  roots,  as  aooa  as  they  hagin  to  a^nar ;  and  aa  they 
aoatinue  this  praetiee  all  their  lives,  they  >ppMr  to  have  00  beard, 
ar  at  hmm  enlj  a  few  smfgling  hairs,  which  tbej  hara  negUBtad 
ta  pinek  oaU  I  am,  bowonr,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Indians  were 
to  share,  they  woaU  never  here  beards  alutfether  so  thick  as  the 
Baropeaat  i  and  thara  an  some  to  be  met  with,  who  hnn  actaat 
ly  vary  little  beard." 

The  bcnrdleMDeu  of  ihe  natives  of  Nnoika  Snund  in  ascribed 
hj  CiioK*  entirely  luihsir  jiraclice  of  erBili<^utii>n  ;  and  the  same 
ofuiiidii  w«X|irefi«eil  r«i|iectinf(  ihc  Cliu|>uuniiili. a  iribe  on  Lewis's 
River,  which  j<>ina  the  Columbia,  by  Ciipliiinii  Lvwis  and  Clarke, 
who  ere  of  opinion  thni  several  of  litem  would  have  guud  beards, 
if  tlwy  adopted  tlie  ivactice  ofahaving.t 

Penuustt  re|Hirts,  ihal  elNiut  one  half  of  (lie  adult  Indiana  in 
New  California  had  bpnrdi,  which  in  suinr  were  ample ;  that  he 
could  not  BMertaiii  wlieilier  the  dcfiriency  observed  in  the  others 
uriiM  from  natural  defrci,  or  from  the  Iteard  being  plucked  ouL 

Tlw  K^nuine  Nrgroea  have  very  lillte  itrainh  of  hair  on  the 
chinJI  or  on  other  jiartsof  the  bcMly.    In  a  full-grown  lad  of  seven- 


*  "  Some  hivB  nn  bairdi  it  itl ;  tad  othcn  only  ■  thin  one  on  iPw  poiat  of 
Iha  chin.  Thit  ilneiiMt  uiv  rToman  orifEinil  deficiencf  oThuT  in  ihnn  patU, 
bat  from  tbair  plnchiny  it  nut  bj  th»  routa ;  far  Una,  who  du  not  deitioj  it, 
fam  not  only  eoniidarable  bearda  on  enrf  part  of  the  chin,  but  alao  wtnakan. 
or  mDatachioa  rnnnini  from  Iha  upper  lip  tu  iha  low«r  J»w  nbbquatjr  down- 
warda."  royuft  telki  Ftifu.  w.'J.p.  XS.  PI.  3e.  Man  orNootka  Bouad: 
PL  «>.  Man  of  Prince  William'a  Bound. 

I  Tr»rflt  (•  U>  St^t^llu  JKwrari  p.  SS6-~7. 
t  roye/t.  V.  ii.  p.  im-e. 

II  Ds  Bav  Matas  afllw  Ca^a  Hagnaa, "  Batte  param  habent ;  vUaaa  aaia 
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temi,  there  wae  not  the  nnalleftt  appearance  of  beard,  nor  of  hair 
on  any  other  part  except  the  head.  I  never  saw  any  hair  on  the 
arms,  legs,  or  breasts  of  Negroes,  like  what  is  obsenred  on  these 
parts  in  Enropeans. 

Ahhoogh  the  South-Sea  Islanders  cone  under  the  dark^cotored 
diYision  of  the  human  race,  they  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  beard. 
The  description  and  figures  of  Cook  concar  in  assigning  to  them 
in  many  cases  a  copious  growth.* 

That  a  similar  connexion  in  point  of  color  to  that  whidi  I  have 
just  explained  between  the  skin  and  the  hab  exists  also  hetwee« 
the  former  organ  and  the  eyes,  was  noticed  by  AaisToTLE,  who 
observed  that  white  persons  have  blue,  and  dark  ones  black  eyes. 
Thus,  in  European  countries,  newly-bom  children  have  generally 
light  eyes  and  hair,  and  both  grow  gradually  darker  together  in 
individuals  of  dark  complexion.  Again,  in  proporticm  as  the  hair 
turns  gray  in  the  old  subject,  the  pigmentum  of  the  eye  loses 
much  of  its  brown  color.t  With  the  colorless  skin  and  hair  of  the 
Albinos,  is  combined  an  entire  deficiency!  of  coloring  matter  in 
the  eye ;  so  that  the  iris  and  choroid  have  a  more  or  less  red  hoe 
with  a  tendency  to  violet,  firom  the  color  of  the  blood  in  thet r  Mh 
merous  capillaries.    Different  children  of  the  same  family  not  un- 

trigewmnm  istatis  agentes  annunii  quorum  genu  vix  Unugo  vestire  coepit  tenet- 
riflsima." 

*  The  portrait  of  Potatow,  an  Otaheitean  chief,  has  beard  enough  (or  a 
Jewish  Rabbi.  Voyage  towards  tko  S.  Pole,  v.  i.  p.  159,  pi.  66.  New  Zett- 
lander,  ▼.  IL  pv  15Sl  pi  5&.  See  aleo  the  portrait  of  Tiakiuh,  a  New-Zealmd 
chief,  prefixed  to  Savaos*8  Account  of  Kew  Zealand.  The  repreaentationg  of 
the  Tannese,  MallicoHese,  and  New  Caledoniana  have  been  already  quoted ; 
note  Xf  p.  274.  Man  of  Mangeea ;  folio  aUaa  to  the  Voyage  to  the  Pae\fie  ; 
pi.  11. 

f  Pigmentum  migram  is  as  inoorreot  ezpreesion  as  appfied  to  the  human  eye, 

in  which  the  matter  in  question,  whethet  ib  the  choroid  membrane  or  on  the 

uvea,  is  always  brovmi.    It  is  neither  black,  nor  of  a  tint  that  could  be  mwtakHi 

lor  it,  even  in  the  darkest  races ;  although  it  is  of  a  deep  black  in  our  common 

quadruneds, 
X  In  nis  <<  Observations  on  the  Pigmentum  of  the  Eye"  Mr.  Hurtkr  speaks 

of  the  white  pigmentum  of  the  Albino,  white  rabbit,  white  mouse,  ftrret,  Ac. 

Obs.  on  the  Animal  Economy.    It  seems  to  me  easily  demonstrable,  that  there 

is  no  coloring  matter  in  these  cases ;  and  that  the  light  rose  eolor  of  the  iris 

and  the  deeper  violet-red  of  the  pupil,  depend  solely  on  the  blood. 


ftBqiiently  hwe  oppowla  cowpleiioiw,  wbvraoBeBf  AsfvMliia 
fiur  BBd  Uw  oilwr  daik :  baoea  we  mmj  na  brothers  end  rirtara 
whh  different  ei^red  iridee. 

ThoM  animeli  enljp.  is  which  the  ikia  and  hair  are  laljeel  to 
fariei7  of  color.  *ar7  in  that  of  tha  eyta.  Thii  u  not  eoaflaad, 
M  the  ancient!  ihoofhl,  to  man  and  the  horae,  but  extenda  aliB  to 
olhan,  paitjeularijrof  the  domaiieaiMl  kindk.  Horeoveri  the  iria 
ioinetiinae  eihibita  more  than  oat  color  in  ihaaa  ■»■■■■'-  which 
have  a  ipatted  akin ;  aa  waa  no6cad  bf  Houmixi*  in  dafi. 
■omethiag  of  the  aame  kind  maj  ba  obaervad  ia  aheep  and  horaaa ; 
hot BLUHERaAcaaajB that  it  iaoMiteoupicaoaais  ibe  rabbit;  tha 
grajr,  or  thoM  whieb  retain  the  natiTa  color  of  their  wiU  mmb, 
have  brown  iridea;  thoae  spotted  with  black  and  white  bare  tba 
■McK  eridentlj'  varicBatad  ;  and  the  white,  like  other  lewcthio 
pie  aninals.  have  them,  as  ii  well  known,  nf  a  pale  mae  color. 

The  three  princiiwl  colors  or  the  human  rve  were  well  laid 
down  bj  AaiHToTLK :  *ix  blue,  prntting  in  its  lifibter  lints  to  what 
we  rail  ffraj  ;  an  nbacure  oranfte,  which  he  calls  the  color  of  the 
eje  in  ihe  goal  (Pr.  jwvi  tierhivrt,)  a  kind  of  middle  tint  between 
blue  and  orange,  and  sometimes  remarkably  i^reeD  in  men  with 
Tery  red  hair  and  freckled  skin  ;  aDi)  lastly  brown  in  various 
shades,  fumiinf;  in  proportion  to  its  depth  what  we  call  hazel, 
dark,  or  black  eyes.  The  red  eyes  of  the  leucaethiopic  constitu- 
tioQ  may  constitute  a  fourth  division. 

Tlieee  may  all  occur  in  different  indiviihiala  of  the  same  race, 
or  even  of  the  same  family  :  and  aftain,  they  arc  sumeiimes  con- 
fined to  the  distinct  tribes  of  ihc  same  country  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  degree!.  Thus  LiANBi-st  describes  in  Sweden  the  Gothlan- 
der,  with  liglit  hair  and  grayiiih  blue  cyei ;  the  Fin  with  yellow 
hair  and  bruwo  iris;  and  the  Laplander  wiib  bhck  hair  and  eyes. 

Blue  eyes,  as  well  as  yellow  hair  (cwrulei  oculi,  ruiiln  conue.t) 
have  characterized  the  German  race  from  the  earliest  times;  and 
the  same  combination  is  met  with,  in  scattered  instances,  in  the 


n. /lutti.  A^wit.t.  Ui.  p.  9SI. 
t  Fina  Smttit;  p.  1. 
t.  T*eiTM.  Com.  4.  "  Rnlihis,"  is  appUad  Ic  qdsndid  or  shiaint  objacli,  w 


▲NB  COLOR  OP  THE  IKId. 


^1 


mart  remote  natioDB.  The  iris  of  the  Negro  is  the  blackest  we 
are  acquainted  with ;  so  that  close  inspection  is  necessary,  in  liv- 
ing  individuals,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pupil.  It  is  invariably 
dark  in  all  the  colored  tribes  of  men ;  as  well  as  in  the  dark-com- 
pleiioned  individuals  of  the  white  variety 


fire  and  flame ;  and  denotes  frequently  the  color  of  gold,  as  in  this  case.  Thus 
it  has  here  the  nune  meaning  as  the  *^  auricomi"  of  SiUus,  applied  to  the  Batavi, 
oad  this  epithet "  golden-hairtd/'  so  eommoa  among  the  earlier  Grerman  writers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


JKferencesof  Feahtru.—FomuBf  the  SkuU.-^Tmik.'^AUeK^ 


Although  it  is  a  commo]]  and  ?erj  just  observation,  that  two 
individuals  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  possessing  exactly  the  same 
features,  and  ahhou^h  this  variety,  according  with  what  we  ob- 
serve throughout  all  nature,*  is  a  simple  and  cfiectual  provision 
for  very  important  ends,  yet  there  is  generally  a  certain  cast  of 
countenance  common  to  the  particular  races  of  men,  and  often  to 
the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries.  The  five  following  varie- 
ties arc  established  by  BLUMENBACH,t  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  numerous  drawings,  and  of  the  various  races  themselves,  in 
situations  where  commerce  attracts  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  as  at  London  and  Amsterdam.     This  distribution  is  only 


*  "  Prspterea  genus  humanum.  mutceque  natantes 
Squamigerum  pecudes,  et  IoF*ta  annenta,  fereequej 
Et  varie  volucres  ;  Istantia  quae  loca  aquarum 
Concclebrant,  circum  ripas,  fbnteisquc,  lacusque  ) 
Et  quae  pervolgant  neinora  avia  pcrvoIitantCB ; 
Horum  unum  quodvis  generatim  sumore  perge  : 
Invenics  tamen  inter  so  distare  figuris. 
Nee  ratione  alia  proles  cognoscere  matrem, 
Nee  mater  possit  proleni :  quod  posse  videmus, 
Nee  minus  atque  homines  inter  se  notacluerc." 

LUCBET.  1.  if. 

t  Dt  Gen.  Human.  Var.  JS'at.    Sect.  iU.  §  ^' 
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meant  to  indicate  the  most  leading  traits :  details  and  minute 
particulars  are  not  therefore  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  An  oval  and  straight  face,  with  the  different  parts  moderate- 
Ij  distinct  from  each  other ;  high  and  expanded  forehead ;  nose 
narrow,  and  slightly  aquiline,  or  at  least  with  the  bridge  some- 
what convex  ;  no  prominence  of  the  cheek  bones  ;  small  mouth, 
with  lips  slightly  turned  out,  particularly  the  lt>wer  one ;  a  full  and 
rounded  chin. 

This  is  the  kind  of  countenance  which  accords  most  with  our 
ideas  of  beauty:  it  may  be  considered  as  a  middle,  departing  into 
two  extremes,  exactly  opposed  to  each  other  in  most  respects,  yet 
agreeing  in  having  a  low  and  receding  forehead.  In  cmc,  the  face 
is  expanded  laterally ;  in  the  other,  it  is  lengthened  forwards  or 
downwards.  Each  of  these  includes  two  varieties,  which  are 
most  readily  distinguished  by  a  protile  view ;  one ,  in  which  the 
nose  and  other  parts  run  together ;  and  the  other,  in  which  they 
are  more  prominent  and  separate. 

2.  Broad  and  flattened  face,  with  the  parts  slightly  distinguish- 
ed, and  as  it  were  ruq^ipg  together :  the  space  between  the  eyes 
flat  and  vary  broadt%it  nose,  rounded  projecting  cheeks :  narrow 
and  linear  apertu^  of  the  eyelids  extending  towards  the  temples, 
(yeux  brid6s,  Fr.)  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  depressed  towards 
the  nose,  and  the  superior  eyelid  continued  at  that  part  into  the 
inferior  by  a  rounded  sweep;     chin  slightly  prominent. 

This  is  the  face  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  ;  commonly  called  in 
English  the  Tartar  face,1from  the  confusion  of  the  Tartars  (Tar- 
tars) with  the  Mongols. 

3.  Face  broad  but  not  flat  and  depressed,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones ;  and  the  parts,  when  viewed  in  profile,  as  it  were  more 
deeply  and  distinctly  carved  out.  Short  forehead,  eyes  deeply 
seated,  nose  flattish,  but  prominent.  Such  is  the  countenance  of 
most  Americans. 

4.  Narrow  face  projecting  towards  its  lower  part ;  narrow, 
slanting,  and  arched  forehead  ;  eyes  prominent  (djleur  de  tite  ;) 
a  thick  nose,  confused  on  either  side  with  the  projecting  cheeks 
(nez  ipati ;)  the  lips,  particularly  the  upper  one,  very  thick  ;  the 
jaws  prominent,  and  the  chin  retracted.  This  is  the  countenance 
of  the  Negro — the  Guinea  face. 


SM  aurtamtKEM  or  fiAToBU. 

5.  Tbo  &ce  not  bo  dutow  u  in  the  preceding,  ntber  profect* 
ing  downwards,  with  Ute  different  parti  in  a  ude-riew  rieing  mora 
Ireelj  and  diatinctljr.  The  nuae  rather  full  and  broad,  and  thick- 
er towerda  it«  apex  (bottle^owd.)  The  mouth  large.  Thii  ii 
the  face  of  titt  Haiajs,  particularly  nf  the  Soatb^a  Filandwi. 

In  his  AbbildtiMge*  Natur-instoriiditr  OtgtMtMde,  pi.  1.  Bli^ 
■BNBACB  has  given  characteriatic  representations  of  tbeae  fire  t^ 
rietiea,  engraved  from  accurate  portraits  of  celebrated  indiridiH 
ala.* 

In  featurea,  aa  in  color,  the  different  races  are  oonnectedto 
each  other  bj  the  moat  gentle  gradations ;  ao  that,  altboa|^  ai^ 
two  extremes,  when  eomrasted,  appear  striking;  different,  tbcff 
are  joined  bj  numerous  intermediate  and  very  slightly  different  d» 
grces ;  and  do  formation  ia  exhibited  so  constantlj  in  all  the  il^ 
diriduala  of  one  race,  as  not  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptiona. 

We  aee,  indeed,  an  astonishing  difference,  when  we  place  an 
ugly  Negro  (for  there  are  such  aa  well  as  ugly  Europeana)  against 
a  specimen  of  the  Grecian  ideal  model;  but,  when  we  trace  the 
intermediate  gradations,  the  striking  direni^ Tanishea.  "Of  the 
Kegroes  of  both  sexes,"  aaya  Bldmenbach,  "  whom  I  hare  atten- 
tively examined,  in  very  considerable  number,  as  well  as  in  the 
portraits  and  profiles  of  others,  and  in  the  numerous  Negro  cra- 
nia, which  I  poasess  or  have  seen,  there  are  not  two  completely 


*  1.  CtMCknkv  Variitt, — Jutaf  ^guUA  f^fendi,  a  Turii,  fornnrlj  Ambwn- 

doi  from  the  Porte  at  the  Court  of  London. 

3.  MoHGoLltN   Variety. — Feador  Iteanmeiltri,  a  Cslmuck,  sent    whea 

young  by  the  EmpreM  nf  Russit  to  the  Her«ditsrj  Princess  of  Baden, 

•duc&led  ftt  Carlsruhe  ,  and  Bflcrwnrda  b  celebvated  EnKraver  at  Ronw. 

3.  America!!  VARriTv — Thayandanrtga.  a.  Chief  of  the  Mohawk*  or  Sii 

Nations,  whose  italcment  reopeclinj!  one  of  (he  physical  chanicten  ol 
liig  coimtcyiiien  is  quoted  from  the  Philotapliiral  Trmsactions- al  p. 
277. 

4.  Ethiopia!!  Variktv. — J.  J.  E.  Capitein,  a  Negro,  who  reccifed   Holy 

Ordeta  in  Holland. 

5.  M*L*r  Varixtt.—Oiiku',  a  native  oflJIietea,  one  oftlie  Fiicndlj  lalanda, 

brouffht  to  England  in   1773,  and  carried  back  by  Cook  iu  hii  last 
voyaj!*. 
Vignettes  illuatralin:  the  aame  labject  ate  introduced  io  the  Bej/tragt  air 
.VatargathUkte ;  Irthcil. 
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rcsembllDg  each  other  io  their  formation  :  thej  pass,  by  insensi- 
ble ^(radations,  into  the  forms  of  the  other  races,  and  approach,  to 
the  other  varieties  eren  in  their  most  pleasing  modifications.  A 
Creole  whom  I  saw  at  Yverdun,  born  of  parents  from  Congo,  and 
brought  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  Chevalier  Treytorrbns,  had  a 
countenance  of  which  no  part,  not  even  the  nose,  and  rather 
strongly  marked  lips,  were  very  striking,  much  less  displeasing  ; 
the  same  features  with  an  European  complexion  would  certainly 
have  been  generally  agreeable."*  The  testimony  of  Le  Maire,  in 
his  journey  to  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
there  are  Negresses,  except  in  color,  as  handsome  as  European 
women.  Vaillant  says  of  the  Caffre  women,  that  setting  aside 
the  prejudice  which  operates  against  their  color,  many  might  be 
accounted  handsome,  even  in  an  European  country.  The  accu- 
rate Adanson  confirms  this  statement,  in  his  description  of  the 
Senegambians.  *'  The  women  are  equally  well  made  with  the 
men.  Their  skin  is  of  the  finest  texture,  and  extremely  soft. 
The  eyes  are  black  and  large ;  the  mouth  and  lips  small ;  and  all 
the  features  well  proportioned.  Several  are  perfectly  beautiful. 
They  have  much  vivacity ;  and  an  easy  air,  which  is  very  pleas- 
ing.t 

The  Jaloffi?,  according  to  Munoo  Park,  have  not  the  protuber- 
ant lip  nor  flat  nose  of  the  African  countenance.|  We  have  also 
ihe  testimony  of  another  traveller  concerning  this  tribe,  to  the 
same  effect :  according  to  Moore, ||  they  have  handsome  featuresy 
iknd  neither  broad  noses  nor  thick  lips.  Piqafetta^  states,  that 
the  Congo  Negroes  have  not  the  thick  lips  of  the  Nubians,  and 
that,  except  in  color,  they  are  very  like  the  Portuguese.  Dam- 
FiBR,  in  his  account  of  Natal,  describes  the  natives  as  having  curl- 
ed hair,  but  a  long  face,  well-proportioned  nose,  and  agreeable, 
countenance.    The  six  Negro  crania  engraved  in  the  two  first  de- 


*  Beytrage  znr  Yaturgesehichie  ;  Ir.  th.  p.  89 
\  Histoire  Jfaturelle  du  Sin^gal,  p.  22. 

t  Travels  into  the  Interior  DistrieU  of  Africa;  8vo.  sditioD)  p.  23.    Th* 
Foulahfl  abo  have  pleasing  features,  p.  25. 

II  ZiNMEKVARif  Qeograph.  Oesekiekfe^  v.l.  p.  99. 
§  Relatum9  del  I<€am»  di  Congo  ;  Roma,  p.  12. 

2k 


38C  Mrmmcn  < 

«adM  of  ButmnACM,  «zhibit  nrj  clearij  tbii  divenit)'  of  char- 
MUr  in  Um  Afriewi  rac« :  mad  pmvo,  moBt  UMqaivoeallr,  that 
tbe  varietf  ainong  indifidHab  w  certwnlj  not  Ims,  Iwi  graaur, 
than  tha  diilsrenea  between  some  of  them  and  man^  Earopeane.* 

TbH  HDM  obMrvatiofu  bold  cnod  of  the  Amehean  race.  The 
nou  aoearate  obMrveri  treat  vith  coniempi  the  hjrpefbolieal  a^ 
•iniiNi  uf  Mme,  ibet  all  the  inhabitanta  of  tbe  Nnir  Worid  have 
gne  and  tbe  ■ame  eauntenanee,  eo  ihei  be  who  hu  leen  one  may 
ea/  that  be  haa  Men  alL 

"  I  cannot  help  uiiling,"  myu  Houma,  "  when  I  read  in  cei^ 
bin  nndera  uilban,  and  thoaeloo  accnanled  diligent  ubeenere, 
that  a]l  the  Americaas  haw  one  coil  of  counlenaoce ;  and  that 
when  jrou  bafe  eeen  one,  /on  know  the  whole.  Hmm  writen 
hare  been  too  iniicb  influenced  bj  the  deceptive  appearaneve  ef 
rairmblance,  conaiMing  chiefly  in  color,  which  immediaielT  ib- 
nppKnr  when  we  ci)nrn)nt  imlividunlii  uf  (wo  natimiB.  Theiliftr- 
encp  Iwtwcnii  an  inhnbiiaiit  itf  Chili  and  n  Ptnivinn  i<  not  leu 
ihnn  t>etwmi  nn  linlian  nn<l  a  ncrraon.  1  hnve  fiiuiid  the  la- 
dinnr  of  I'liraguay,  ol  tlic  Straits  of  Mnj^llnn,  and  iifollter  parts, 
nt'iM  ubTinuily  ami  strikinglj  diatinguiihcd  from  each  other  bj 
peculiar  liucameDi«."t 

We  have  furilu-r  unexceptionable  tetlimonv  to  prore  thai  the 
■ame  variel/  <•(  cnuntenanre  is  found  iii  the  Americans aa in  other 
raced ;  nlihouKh  it  fTRnerally  follows  thr  iniHlel  ebnve  described. 
In  South  America  mil ji  we  bare  llie<'aaiguas  with  flat  iHMea,ol>- 
M>rved  by  Nic  dei.  Trimii ;  the  neighboring  Abi]Hina,  of  whom 
many  indiTidiials  have  Bquiline  noses,  by  Martin  DoBnizaoppca ; 
the  Pcruviann  with  narrow  and  a«|uiline  ao»et,  by  L'lloa  ;  the  Chi- 
Use  with  rather  a  hntad  nose,  hy  M»lima  ;  and  the  islanders  of 
Tierra  del  Futgn,  wiib  a  very  dejiresBed  one,  by  G.  FossTEa. 

The  truth  of  ihis  represent  at  itm  ■■  most  fully  attested  by  Hdh- 
BOLuT,  whose  accuracy  and  extensive  opportunities  entitle  bis 
ohMrtHtinns  Hi  the  must  iinplicil  deference.  "  In  the  faithful  por- 
trait winch  an  excellent  observer.  Mr.  Vulnbv,  has  drawn  of  the 


*  D«-u  Crauvram,  p.  39.    DtraM  altera,  p.  1 3. 

>  SurU  AkiMTsJ*  d4l  CUU,  p.  33S.    Enitisli  Tni^at>aa,97U. 
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Canada  Indians,  we  undnubtedlj  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  in 
the  meadows  of  the  Rio  Apure  and  the  Caronj.  The  same  style 
of  feature  exists,  no  doubt,  in  both  Americas  :  but  those  Europe^ 
ans  who  ha?e  sailed  on  the  great  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
and  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  number  of  tribes  assembled 
under  the  monastical  hierarchy  in  the  missions,  must  have  observ- 
ed, that  the  American  race  contains  nations  whose  features  differ 
as  essentially  from  one  another,  as  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  race  of  Caucasus,  the  Circassians,  Moors,  and  Persians, 
differ  from  one  another.  The  tall  form  of  the  Patagonians  is 
again  found  by  us,  as  it  were,  among  the  Caribs,  who  dwell  in  the 
plains  from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Blanco.  What  a  difference  between  the  figure,  physiognomy,  and 
physical  constitution  of  these  Caribs,  who  ought  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  most  robust  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  degenerate  Zambos,  formerly  called  Ca- 
ribs of  the  island  St.  Vincent,  and  the  squat  bodies  of  the  Chay- 
roa  Indians  of  the  province  of  Cumana  !  What  n  difference  of 
form  between  the  Indians  of  Tlascala  and  the  Lipans  and  the 
Chichimecs  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  !"* 

An  analogous  variety  of  countenance  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Friendly  Islanders;  ^Uheir  features  are  very  various,  insomuch 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  any  general  likeness  by  which 
to  characterize  them,  unless  it  be  a  fulness  at  the  point  of  the 
nose,  which  is  very  common.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  met 
with  hundreds  of  truly  European  faces,  and  many  genuine  Roman 
noses,  amongst  them."f 

Individuals  in  Europe  often  have  the  countenance  exactly  re- 
sembling the  Negro  or  Mongol  face. 

From  our  survey  of  the  countenance  we  proceed,  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition,  to  a  consideration  of  the  bony  head.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  close  connexion  between 
the  external  soft  parts  of  the  face,  or  the  features,  and  the  bony 
fabric,  or  mould,  on  which  they  are  formed  and  supported ; — that 


*  PoUtieal  Essay.  ▼.  4.  p.  142. 

t  Cook*!  Voyage  to  the  PaeyU;  i.  380. 


wmek  MdltaMor  ■  IC^ot  wmM  b*  bUs  ted 
rinrib  bf  tin  nw*  MMfat  aor  oniM  jn  parwih  tmj  y—. 
hMnrarigMrut  of  lk>  wliiuBi,  ik«t  aiifaaraf  thcM  h«toagiJ  M  • 
hNd  itaribr  to  thoM  fVnm  iriaeh  Um  dmna  aavplM  of  iht  i*> 
afwt  GiMiu  Kttlptua  mn  oopWd.  DUfcmMM  oqwllr  Mii^ 
■i(  trt  ftnad  in  iha  canty  dftk*  mmnt  \  of  wUeh  the  gMoni 
mfutHj  Mtd  pwtteoltt  fttint  ilipB«J  eotitdjr  on  tlw  «m  aad  pv- 
M  doTolopomrt  of  ilwbnda.  Hmr*  oor  aoolofiBil  mtAy  vt 
mi»  will  bo  pMtl;  mlilod  I7  eonfolr  •naUaiNff  gtMiM 
■pOBMiiiM  oT  tiM  ikolb  at  dUhnm  MtioM,  wUofa  on  ood^ 
pWyoiuJ  aad  pioofd,  oMjr  bo  BBWWiiowily  budM  ud  Mi^ 
foyod,  cowidond  is  Torioos  poliM  of  TioW,  oad  nwipond  to  >on 
other. 

Snch  B  compHrunn  will  abow  n«  that  iho  form  of  the  craninm 
diftn  no  Im«  then  the  color  of  the  ikiR,  or  otber  ebaroctera ;  eod 
that  one  kind  of  ■Inictnre  mm,  bj  genile  and  almnst  iaobMmblo 
gndatiou,  into  another ;  jet  that  there  ia,  od  the  whole,  an  dikIb- 
■iaUe,  naj,  a  very  remariaUe  comtancj  of  character  in  the 
omnia  of  different  nationa,  eontribuiinf;  nrj  eaaenliallj  to  niuioDii 
pecaliariliea  of  fonn,  and  correaponding  exactlj  tn  the  feaium 
llUch  characteriM  aueh  natinna.  Hence  anaiomiata  have  at- 
tompted  to  la;  down  aome  acnie  of  dimeaaiona,  to  which  the  nui- 
ooe  forma  of  the  akult  might  be  raferred,  and  by  meaaa  of  which 
they  might  be  redured  into  certain  claaaea. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  dcMiltorj  obaerrationa,  which  are 
•cattered  thn>ugh  the  woriia  of  different  whtera,  DAi-BBRmn'a 
Paper,  "  Sur  la  DiftrtKee  dm  grand  Trim  Oedpital  dans  rHamme 
HdatuUt  OHtra  Aiumna,'"  in  the  Memairfftht  Royal  Atadrmg 


*  I  do  not  iprak  oT  Um  otifiatX ftrmuion,  ww  mu  to  ■■ml  tbtt  tba  par- 
tieiilu£irRBofthaaoftput>dcpaBd<ntlMMarthabciMa.utburFaiiie-.  tar 
anmaroom  pbenoinaiia  nUnr  land  In  prom  the  reirm  of  that  pnatioo,  or  Uul 
tha  aoft  puts  mflufnea  the  caafi|[untinn  of  the  tviw*.  I  on];  iriah  In  point 
out  tba  nl»tiaa  batwoaa  tham,  and  to  atat*,  that  atthar  bcii^  kaawa,  it  will  W 
aaay  t»  datarmiBa  tlia  olbar. 
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efSdemeesfor  1764,  oootains  the  first  attempt  at  any  general  re- 
marks on  the  subject ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  more  important  in 
pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  human  structure  and  that 
of  animals,  than  in  defining  the  characters  of  the  skull  in  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind.  Camper  has  attempted  a  more  general 
view,  bj  means  of  his  facial  line  and  angle  already  described  (see 
Chap.  IV.)  But  what  he  has  said  cannot  be  considered  even  as 
approximating  to  a  systematic  account  of  the  national  varieties  of 
the  skull.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  his  method  is  applicable 
to  such  varieties  only  as  differ  from  each  other  in  the  size  and 
prominence  of  the  jaws  ;  that  it  will  not  at  all  exhibit  the  charac^ 
lers  of  those  which  vary  in  the  opposite  way,  viz.  in  the  greater  or 
less  breadth  of  the  face,  while  the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  cranium  are  entirely  disregarded,  ft  oAen  happens, 
that  crania  of  the  most  difierent  nations,  which  differ  toto  cobIo 
from  each  other  on  the  whole,  have  the  same  facial  line ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  skulls  of  the  same  nation,  which  agree  in  gen- 
eral character,  differ  very  much  in  the  direction  of  this  line.* 
Camper  oould  not,  indeed,  have  fully  explained  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  had  no  sufficient  collection  of  crania  for  the  purpose. 
His  dissertation  contains  ain  engraving  of  a  skull,  which  he  calls 
that  of  a  Calmuck,  and  adduces  as  a  representative  of  all  the  na- 
tives of  Asia.  The  characters  of  this  skull  are  completely  Negro, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  distinguish  the  Calmuck.  Be- 
sides this,  he  brings  forward  one  Negro  skull :  and  these  two  are 
all  that  it  contains,  except  European  heads. 


**  The  crania  of  a  Negro  and  of  a  Pole,  represented  in  the  Decades  of  Blum- 
cvBACH  (Dee.  aUeray  tab.  x.  Dec.  terticj  tab.  xxii.),  possess  exactly  the  same 
fiieial  line ;  yet  the  general  character  of  the  two  skulls  is  most  opposite,  when 
we  compare  the  narrow  and  keel-shaped  Ethiopian  to  the  broad,  square  form  of 
the  Lithuanian.  There  are,  in  the  same  work,  two  Negro  crania  of  very  dif- 
ferent tkcial  lines,  which,  when  viewed  in  front,  betray  their  Ethiopic  origin 
most  inoontestably,  by  the  same  characters  of  a  narrow  and  compressed  cra- 
nium and  arched  forehead. 

In  short,  this  criterion  of  the  fiicial  line,  which  I  have  already  shown  to  be 
cpiHo  insoflieient  as  a  key  to  the  tntelleetnal  rank  of  anhnab,  is  equally,  if  net 
more  unserviceable,  in  its  ^pUcatloB  to  the  varieties  of  man. 


Wt  ■•  MifcWi  M  Huiwirw  for  tfa»  tumfiuim  haiyatim- 
ftrMlioaaatkiiiiifa|nt.wlNebln  bw  bMi  aMUxl  to  OMnli 
mum  moBrnMBj  by  am  mmiinIM  cMattitm  •€  thmvaamalii^ 
Anat  aatioM  fton  all  parM  «f  tha  globa. 

Hbadmnbla  wwkoB  ifca  variMiaaofthalNawB  aftamcmf 
t^H  ■  Abr  dwtoh  of  Ito  niioM  fcmuiDM  oT  tha  Aall  ia  tffr 
fcat  aadaaai  bat  be  haa  uaaud  tba  Ml^aet  at  sreaMr  laagA 
Mid  wilh  awfa  BiHta  iJataa  in  bJa  Dtrmiu  Ormitnmt,  whw  iba 

•  afbiaiM- 

■■■aa  collaetiow,  be  Sada  it  tnwrj  day  aiore  aad  omm*  Afleaki 
iBidit  web  wunaraaa  di&pmeaa  ia  tbe  propnrtioa  and  daectiM 
•f*arioaapait8,allof  wfaiebeoatribMeiaerata-laiato  Aa  natio** 
J  abanwiiir,  to  ladaee  Iheae  ta  the  muaaw  ■uiiaile  gr  aaglea  of  a^ 
ifag<»  Rale.  Biiiee,  bowenr,  ia  diatiafoiabiaK  tbe  cbaraeteia  of 
tbe  differeni  crania,  Mich  a  view  will  gain  the  prrfrrpnce  In  all 
otbera,  n*  offera  at  one  ^ance  the  most  numemui  and  important 
piHDti>  and  luch  u  contribute  eapeciallj  tn  the  companion  of 
aational  charscieiiatica,  he  haa  found,  liy  eigtericnce,  that  to  be 
tbe  belt  adapted  to  thii  purpose,  which  i*  obtained  bj  ptacinf  tbe 
different  crania,  with  the  xjgmnaa  perpendiculHr,  on  n  table  in  a 
nnr,  and  contemplating  them  from  behind.  When  akull*  ara 
tfnti  arranfrcdi  ihoee  circumitancct  which  contribute  moat  to  tbe 
ffarmatioD  of  the  national  charaeier,  riz.  the  directinn  of  the  jawi 
and  chepk>bonei,  the  breadth  or  nanowneiw  of  the  liead,  tbe  ad- 
nuicing  or  receding  outline  of  the  forehead,  are  all  diatinctly  per- 
MiTed  at  one  riew.  This  method  of  conviderinii  the  bonr  head 
be  callii  mmM  eerHralii.  It  ii  exhibited  in  the  three  figurca  of 
plate  IV,  where  three  head*  ara  reprcMnted  in  thit  point  of  new, 
in  order  to  illu«traie  the  nihject.  The  middle  of  the  three,  dia- 
tingniahcd  by  the  ajrmmetrj  ood  beauty  of  all  itaparta,  ia  tbatof  a 
Georgian  female  :  the  two  outer  onci  are  examples  of  heada  dif- 
fering fntm  ibia  ia  tbe  oppoaite  eitremea.  That  on  tbe  left,  elon- 
gated  in  front,  ia  tbe  bead  of  a  Nepeu ;  tbe  other,  on  tbe  right, 
expanded  laterally,  and  flattened  in  front,  ia  the  cranium  of  a 
Xaogoose,  from  the  nortb-eaat  of  Aaia.  Tbe  great  expanse  of 
tbe  upper  and  anterior  part  of  tbe  cranium,  biding  tbe  face.ehar- 
acterizcs  the  Georgian.    In  tbe  Ethio|nan,  tbe  narrow  ilaiiling 
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forehead  allows  the  face  to  come  into  view  ;  the  cheeks  and  jawa 
are  compressed  laterally,  and  elongated  in  front.  In  the  Tun- 
goose,  on  the  contrary,  the  maxillary,  malar,  and  nasal  bones  are 
widely  expanded  on  either  side ;  and  the  two  latter  are  on  the 
same  horizontal  le?el  with  the  glabella  '*  the  forehead  being  still 
low  and  slanting. 

In  the  first,  or  white  variety  of  man,  to  which  Blumenbacu  has 
given  the  epithet  Cctucasian^ — including  the  ancient  and  modern 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  western  Asiatics,  or  those  on  this  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  rivers  Ob  and  Ganges,  and  the  northern 
Africans ;  in  a  word,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  as 
known  to  the  ancients, — the  skull  presents  the  finest  intellectual 
organization ;  proportions  indicating  the  greatest  predominance 
of  the  rational  faculties  over  the  instruments  of  sense  and  of  the 
common  animal  wants.  The  upper  and  front  parts  of  the  skull 
are  more  developed  than  in  any  other  variety  ;  and  their  ample 
swell  completely  hides  the  face,  when  we  survey  the  head  accord- 
ing to  the  norma  verticaJis.  The  facial  line  must,  therefore,  be 
nearly  vertical ;  and  the  facial  angle  nearly  a  right  angle.  The 
face  is  comparatively  small,  and  its  outlines  rounded,  without  any 
thing  harsh  or  unpleasantly  prominent.  The  cheek-bones  are 
small,  and  do  not  stand  out,  but  descend  in  a  nearly  straight  line 
from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
alveolar  margin  of  the  jaws  is  rounded  ;  and  the  front  teeth  are 
perpendicular  in  both.     The  chin  is  full  and  prominent. 

Since  this  conformation  is  exhibited  in  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  its  leading  traits  must  be  familiar.  As  a  specimen,  I 
have  selected  from  the  third  decade  of  Blumbnbaoh's  work,  the 
skull  of  a  Georgianf  woman,  because  it  comes  from  a  quarter 
near  the  supposed  original  seat  of  our  race,  and  from  a  tribe  cele- 
brated for  personal  beauty.    From  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of 


*  The  space  between  the  frontal  ■muaes. 

t  Deeas  tertia  ;  No.  xxi.  the  Ist  Plate  of  thu  work  is  copied  from  the  figure 

ofBLUMSRBACH. 

The  representations  in  the  Tabula  Seeleti  et  Musculorum  HamimSif  and  in 
the  Tab.  Ossium  Humanorum  of  Albinvs,  alio  exemplify  the  characters  of 
this  variety. 


mHaotrtaiMlj,  farpnfcraUiy  !■  tbu  |iaiM«fnaw,lDllMif 

-Tfci  hiiJhj  < bliih  Mitiin  It Ill  - 

OiLL  ud  SrmsRBiM  jNilieioiialjr  obMmd,thBt  the  head  of  tba 
VmniiH  WW  too  ■bmU  for  as  imallwtual  bnag ;  ud  thai  Iha  gad- 
daM  of  lore  ira*  tbu  npTMentad  ai  «■  idaot.  la  ihia  Gaoffioa 
hwd,  the  phjHcal  aad  nmral  amibola*  an  wall  eombised ;  tha 
panonal  ahanm,  which  aaehanl  tha  MBMfl,  ara  jaiaad  totboaa  i^ 


Uy  thfi  judicnwDL 

ThtB  fivm  nr  this  head  u  at  anch  diatinsiiMbwl  el^aaea,  that  it 
■llneu  the  ailBBtuM  of  all  who  vitit  the  eolleetioii  in  which  it  ia 
floouined.  The  ranieal  and  froBtal  ragiou  fiinn  a  larga  and 
■Bifmih  ranvexily,  which  ii  ■  little  flattened  at  the  templet :  the 
taerWail'ia  hijcli  and  bruad,  anil  cnrricd  furirard*  prrpendicularijr 
over  the  face.  The  cbKck'bonc!!  ore  Kinall.  dt:Mendiii|;  from  (be 
outer  fide  of  the  orbit.  Hnd  geutlj'  turned  bock.  Tbe  Mi|>orciliai7 
ridiRt  luo  together  at  tbe  ruut  of  the  note,  and  arc  «ni<>othl7  c  <b- 
tinued  into  the  bridge  of  that  organ,  which  forms  on  elepini  aod 
finelj  turned  BTcb.  Thealveoliu-  procG*Na  arc  softly  rounded, and 
the  cbiD  is  full  ond  prominent.  In  tlic  whole  xtruclure  thrre  is 
nothing  rougb  or  hanh  ;  nulbing  diM{[reeably  projecting'  Hence 
it  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  two  op|)ui>ite  extremes  of 
the  Monicolion  variety,  in  which  tbe  face  is  flattened,  and  expand- 
ed laterally ;  and  the  Ethinpian.  in  which  tbe  forehead  is  con- 
tracted, end  tbe  JBWi  also  are  onrmw  and  elun<rated  anteriorly. 

Blumbnbacu  observes,  that  tbe  form  of  this  head  correwponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  marble  statue  of  a  nymph  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Townlbv,  of  which  be  po»es*es  a  piaster  cast.  It 
tends  also  to  confinn  the  teaiimiiny  of  tbe  numerous  travellers 
who  have  unanimously  concurred  in  extolling  tbe  beauty  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Georjiia  and  the  neigbburing  countries.  The  ex- 
preasiiHis  of  CHAaniN  are  so  warm  sod  animated,  that  1  aabjoin 
tha  originul  pnHsafe.  '■  Le  sang  de  Gcorgie,  est  le  plus  bean  de 
rorieni,  el  je  puis  dim  du  monde.  Je  n'ai  pna  remarqu^  un  visaga 
laid  «D  ce  paie^a,  parmi  Tun  vt  raotie  aexa ;  inaia  j'f  ea  ai  tu 
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d'angeliques.  La  oature  y  a  r^pandu  sur  la  plupart  des  femmes 
des  graces  qu'.-m  ne  voit  point  ailleurs.  Je  tiens  pour  impossible 
de  les  regarder  sans  les  aimer.  L'on  ne  pent  peindre  de  plus 
charmans  visages,  ni  de  plus  belles  tailles,  que  celJes  des  G6or- 
giennes.'**  The  head  of  the  Jewish  girl  engraved  in  plate  VII. 
exemplifies  equally  well  the  Caucasian  formation. 

The  characters  above  described  belong  to  the  following  people, 
whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  viz.  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persian8,t  Jews,|  Egyptians,  Georgians,  Cir- 
cassians, Mingrclians,  Armenians,||  Turks,§  Arabs,  Afghans, 
Hindoos  of  high  caste,  Gipsies,1|  Tartars,**  Moors,  and  Berbers 
in  Africa,  Guanchcs  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Greeks,  Romans,tf 
and  all  tho  Europeans  except  the  Laplanders.  The  enumeration 
includes  all  the  human  races  in  which  the  intellectual  endowments 
of  man  have  shone  forth  in  the  greatest  native  vigor,  have  receiv- 
ed the  highest  cultivation,  and  have  produced  the  richest  and 
most  abundant  fruits  in  philosophy,  science  and  art,  in  religion 
and  morals,  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  line  arts,  in  civilization 
and  government, — in  all  that  can  dignify  and  ennoble  the  species. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  they  should  in  all  cases  have 
not  merely  vanquished,  but  held  in  permanent  subjection,  all  the 
other  races. 

Much  uncertainty  has  prevailed  respecting  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  some  have  maintained  the 
opinion  that  they  were  negroes.]:}     The  question   is  certainly  in- 


*  Voyages  en  Perse ;  1. 1.  p.  171.     li^dition  of  1735. 

i  Blumenbach,  Dee.  No.  xziiv. 

i  Ibid.  n.  xxviii.  &>  xzzv. 

II  Ibid.  xli. 

§  Ibid.  ii. 

IF  A  genuine  Transylvanian  Gipsoy  ;  ibid.  zi. 

**  Ibid.  xii.    Sakdiport,  Musium  Jlead  Lugduno-Bat.  v.  1.  tab.  ii. 

It  Roman  Prstorian  soldier  ;  ibid.  xxii. 

It  VoLirxY  seems  to  assume  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  ancient  Egjrptians 
were  Negroes.  "  How  are  we  astonished  when  we  behold  the  present  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  of  the  Copts,  descended  fVnm  the  profound  genius  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  Greeks :  when  we  reflect,  that 


Iere«tin|;,  portiealarl/  if  it  dnald  appear  ihat  thii  o 
grounded.  Tlwt  ■  race  ever  deratMl,  within  the  perind  gmtrKcaJ 
hjr  authrntie  hiitnrj,  in  alanry,  or  to  in  independent  exiKcncc 
nut  much  Ivtteri  and  puwrwing,  under  the  most  farnniUe  cireum- 
■(■ncF*(  onlj  the  rudimenti  of  the  cominon  nTtii.  nnd  the  moat  in- 
pcrfeci  M>ciKl  iuttitotioiu,  ahuuM  have  ■ceompliibed  in  the  rcmv 
Met  aatiqnitv,  uudertakinp  which  natoniih  ui  eren  now  hj  ihrir 
grvndeiir,  and  pm*e  ao  great  a  prngreia  tn  rivilization  and  Mwial 
lift,  in  arts  and  Mieneea, — that  ihej  ihtwld  liare  what  gat  iitlj 
IpM  alt  IrncM  ofthii  mrpmini;  pnigreM,  aad  never  have  ezbibitod 
the  imalleit  appnixinMiion  to  mch  a  preeminence  in  anj  rther 
iMtaitcc, — would  he  a  fact  wttremely  difllculi  toczplain. 


to  the  r>ri>  iiT  Seetun,  it  pmrnt  our  ilara,  utd  tba  ahjMU  of  am  ntrpnr 

w>n-C'>1|prl.lliit  in  th-  in'ulit -if  lli'imiili'ini  whxrull  iWiiii^lvr*  tlwfriPDd* 
of  lihiTly  ■mi  liiiinanitr.  Ilir  newt  harbannu  ■■rahvrrirn  ut  juirtilinj  :  and  Ihit 
it  iarrun  ■  pmliliiR.  wlirlliaf  the  umlmUadinf  of  Nrcrsri  be  nl'tlKiiBieq»' 
ci**  «ilh  thai  <>r»bilp  men  !"      Tmrrlun  Syria  and  Ef^ft  ;  rliap.  n. 

TliP  rrM-anhr*  nf  MKiitA'*  inl<>  llii^  uiripnt  aulh'itilini  trad  li>  the  ronclu- 
NiMi  dial  tbiTa  wu  ncrpatcnor>niiil_r.li>ith  in  budily  firmalinn  uhI  in  roitnan 
and  [Kitiliral  iiia)iliill«iui  helWFi'n  Ihp  K'Tirtiinn  nod  Indiaiw  (IlinduapO  ixt  ■ 
lea  rasrhcil  affinity  helwcfn  (lie  fbnitpr  and  the  Elhiniiian*.  Bnt  it  i«  iml 
rieir  wlial  rarp  nf  nion  ru  iiipani  hj  (hat  term:  tnr  the  anrivnl  hii(oTi4B* 
ppank  of  Nverii  E''llii'>piina.  nfaunther  African  K(hH>|Han  race  wilb  lunf  hair, 
and  "f  Aiialir  Ktliiiipiinn.  Ih  ritmm  Egf/tlionim  Ongimt  ;  in  Cimmralm- 
tioM.  Rt^.  S,it.  SruM.  Uinttins   T    10 

Dr.  Pail  II  tail  hw  br<>«hl  Ixii^tlirr.  nitli  ETfat  l(?arniii(  anil  induriry,  all  tlw 
aneieni  tPitiiiHiniw  that  ran  illiMnt"  thin  (luciliim  l  and  hai  rianuned  and 
collalpd  ihi'iii  HI  carpfiilly.  that  n'>tliin7  rurthercan  b«  riperted  rrmulhii  quar- 
ter. Thr  rpnilln  arr  (hu*  nunmnl  np  "  We  may  cunmdcr  Uw  (enera]  teaill 
of  the  ArH  wliirli  wr  can  c.>llei>t  c-mceroint  the  phyniRal  rhanrlera  of  the 
EsT|iliaiw  lobn  llii*.  Thai  the  Daliinuil  n>nfi(iirati.>n  prwajlins  in  the  moal 
ani-ieni  tiiiidi  irai  nearly  the  TitfXn  fonn,  willi  w.nUy  hair  ;  hm  Uial  in  a  bier 
agn  lliiH  I'll  irac'li-r  IimI  bM>>i;ne  cnnniJvnblr  inudifli»l  and  clianecd.  and  that  a 
part  i.f  lli<-|>.>H»'"n»rEiy|>t  rrwmbled  themoriem  Hindon^  Thepineral 
Compleiiiin  a-aii  hlack,  or  al  leail  a  vrry  diwkj  liue. "  Riutnkit  lata  tke 
fkfnial  llularf  of  Man.  p.  3/^  Id  tlie  isTrnlli  and  eij(blli  rhaplen  nf  tbii 
Wnfk  the  inoHt  edPnaiTP  and  laaracd  ratriri-lia*  arv  employed  to  prova  the  af- 
linitybPt"-prn  the ai>ricntGtr|iiiaiii and  Indiana;  utd  to abow  tlut  botliircra 
marked  by  tlio  cliaracten  of  the  Degn  race. 
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Egjpt  was  venerated,  even  by  aotiquitj,  as  the  birth  place  of 
the  arts  ;  and  still  retains  innumerable  monuments  of  their  form- 
er splendor,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation.  Her  principal 
temples,  and  the  palaces  of  their  kings,  still  subsist,  although  the 
least  ancient  of  them  were  constructed  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
With  our  present  experience  of  the  capacity  of  Negroes,  and 
our  Knowledge  of  the  state  in  which  the  whole  race  has  remained 
for  twenty  centuries,  can  we  deem  it  possible  that  they  should 
have  achieved  such  prodigies]  that  Homcu,  Ly<  urgus,  Solon, 
Pytuaqoras,  and  Plato,  should  have  resorted  to  Egypt  to  study 
the  sciences,  religion,  and  laws,  discovered  and  framed  by  men 
with  black  skin,  winilly  hair,  and  slanting  forehead  ? 

The  situation  of  Egypt  favors  the  notion  of  a  mixed  popular 
tion  which  may  have  flowed  in  at  various  times  from  different 
quarters  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

The  Caucasian  races  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  must,  have  found  their  way  into  this  fertile  and  flourishing 
country :  the  Red  Sea  offers  an  easy  medium  of  communication 
both  with  Arabia  and  India ;  while  the  freest  access  exists  on  the 
south  and  west  to  the  Negroes  and  Berbers  of  Africa.  Hence 
specimens  of  various  laces  may  be  naturally  expected  to  occur 
among  the  mummies ;  and  may  have  afforded  models  to  the  painter 
and  sculptor.  If,  however,  among  the  myriads  of  embalmed  bod- 
ies, of  the  sculptured  figures  which  cover  the  walls  of  temples 
and  palaces,  and  of  other  works  of  art,  we  should  meet  with  one 
or  two  of  Negro  formation,  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  the  or^ 
ginal  Egyptians  were  Negroes ;  or  that  men  of  the  latter  race  pos- 
sessed those  distinguished  powers  of  knowledgftkand  reflection, 
which  the  early  history  of  this  wonderful  country  compels  us  to 
assign  to  its  ruling  race  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  draw  our  con- 
clusions from  the  most  prevalent  forms,  those  which  are  most  nu- 
merous and  abundant  in  the  oldest  specimens  1  If,  among  a  pro- 
fusion of  mummies  and  figures,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Cauca- 
sian model,  a  few  should  occur  with  a  little  dash  of  the  Negro 
character,  may  we  not  suppose  the  individuals  who  furnished  the 
pattern  of  the  latter  to  have  been  in  Egypt,  as  they  have  tbeen 
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every  trhere,  slaves*  to  the  race  of  more  noble  formation  1  To 
give  the  few  ne^cies  the  glory  of  all  ihe  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  first-civilized  race,  and  overlook  the  more  numerous 
individuals  of  different  character,  would  be  in  opposition  to  the 
invariable  tenor  of  our  experience  respecting  human  nature. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  man, 
this  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Blumendach,  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  opportunity  of  examining  several 
mummies.  He  gave  an  account  of  some  of  these  in  the  PhUo- 
sophicai  Transactions  for  1794.  Having  afterwards  met  with  an- 
other very  perfect  specimen,  he  published  a  more  enlarged  and 
detailed  essay  on  the  whole  subject  in  his  Contributions  to  Natmral 
History^  part  ii.  Goett.  12mo.  1811. 

He  expresses  his  surprise  that  professed  and  judicious  antiqiia- 
ries,  such  as  Winkblmann  and  D'Hancasville,  should  have  as- 
cribed one  common  character  of  national  physiognomy  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  works  of  art,  and  should  have  despatched  it, 
shortly  and  decisively,  in  two  lines. 

*'  I  think,"  he  continues,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  at 
least  three  principal  differences ;  which,  indeed,  like  all  varieties 
of  formation  in  nur  species,  run  together  by  numerous  gradations, 
yet  are  marked,  in  their  strongest  forms,  by  very  distinct  charac- 
ters. They  are,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Indian,  and  one  resembling 
the  Berbers  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  states. 

"  The  first  is  marked  by  prominent  jaws,  thick  lips,  a  broad 
flattened  nose,  and  pnijccting  eyes.  Such,  according  to  Led- 
YAKD,  VoLNEY,  Lakrey,  and  other  competent  authorities,  are  the 
characters  of  tli6  modern  Copts  :t  such,  too,  according  to  the  best 


*  Slavery  is  coeval  with  our  earliest  records.    See  Genesis,  ix.  25  20 :  xii.  '>. 

t  The  Copts,  who  are  reffarded  as  the  descendants  ofthe  ancient  Egyptians, 
have  ^'  a  yellowish  dusky  complexion,  which  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian ; 
they  have  all  a  puffed  visage,  swoln  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips  ;  in  shorty 
the  exact  countenance  of  a  mulatto."     Volney,  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  the  Negro  character  expressed  in  the  delineations  of 
Copts  by  Denon,  Voyage  dans  la  Hatttr  et  Basse  Egijpte  ;  pi.  105.  No.  ii.: 
pi.  108.  No.  ii.  and  iii.;  nor  in  those  ofthe  ^eat  D^scriptio?i  de  VEgypte  :  see 
Btat  ModcrnCf  vol.  ii.  Costumes  and  Portraits.     Neither  have  I  succeeded  in 
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descriptions  and  delineations  in  Norden,  Volney,  Dbnon,  and 
others,  is  the  countenance  of  the  great  sphinx  at  Gizeh,  and  of 
many  other  ancient  works  uf  Egyptian  art.  The  Ef^yptians 
themselves,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Herodotus,* 
had  these  characters :  and  LuciANt  gives  a  similar  description  of 
a  young  Egyptian  at  Rome.| 

*'  Ethiopian  form  must  be  here  understood  in  that  wide  accep- 
tation which  we  give  to  the  expression  *  Ethiopian  race,'  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  human  species ;  and  not  in  the  more  marked 
but  narrower  sense  of  what  the  English  call  the  true  Guinea  face. 
Indeed,  the  physiological  characters  of  the  Negro,  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  are  as  loosely  defined  as  his  geographical  descrip- 
tion ;  for,  among  Negroes,  there  are  several  who,  in  smoothness 
of  the  hair  and  general  beauty  of  form,  excel  many  Europeans. 

"  A  complete  contrast  to  this  Ethiopion  form  is  presented  in 
the  Hindoo-like  character  of  other  old  remains,  which  consists  of 
a  long  slender  nose,  long  and  narrow  aperture  of  the  eyelids  run- 
ning upwards  to  the  temple,  ears  placed  high  on  tlie  head,  short 
and  slender  trunk,  and  long,  legs.||  The  female  figure  on  the 
back  of  Capt.  LiEthibullier's  mummy  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
a  characteristic  representation  of  this  form,  and  accords  entirely 
with  the  well-known  national  make  of  the  Hindoos. 

**  A  very  competent  judge,  the  learned  P.  a  S.  B^RTHOLOMiEO, 
after  carefully  comparing  together  the  various  Egyptian  works  of 
art  in  the  rich  Italian  collections,  not  only  fully  admits  the  justice 


discoyering  representation!  of  Negroes  among  the  alflJW  numberless  senlp- 
tures  ofthe  ancient  buildings  represented  in  both  these  works.  The  human 
figures  are  marked  by  traits  of  a  form  altogether  different. 

*  He  argues  that  the  Colchians  must  hare  been  a  colony  of  Kgyptians,  be- 
cause they  wore  **  melangckroes  kai  oulotrikes" — black-skinned  and  wooUy- 
haired.    Lib.  ii. 

t  Jk'avigiuniy  S.  Vota  ;  c.  2. 

X  Blumerbach  refers,  in  a  note,  to  two  figures  with  marked  Negro  form  : 
one  is  engraved  as  a  vignette  to  the  Preface  of  his  ContrihutionSy  part  ii.;  and 
the  other  is  described  by  P.  a  S.  Baktholomjeo,  in  his  Mumiograpkim  Ohid- 
ana,  p.  51. 

[|  Such  a  head  is  represented  in  the  title-page  vignette. 
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ttf  njT  threefold  diviMOii,  but  perticBlerl/  coDlrmt  the  unmg  eea- 
trut  between  the  EthiopMB  fermatioii  end  thni  Hindoo  chemcler 
lo  well  known  to  lum  from  his  long  reMdeuce  in  llindoeien.* 

In  eccordanee  with  this  discinction«  long  anootb  hair  hne  hee« 
found  in  tome  munnuesv  nod  alKirt  curled  hair  in  oihcn.t 

"  The  third  and  commnnett  kind  of  form  reaemblet  neither  of 
the  foregoing,  and  is  charaeteriied  by  a  peculiar  hloated  hahic« 
swtiln  and  rather  loose  clieeks»  sbret  chin,  large  profeetiag  eyes, 
and  fleshjr  bodjr.  (See  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  Ptnefaee,) 
I  call  this  the  Berber  character,  because  the  great  analogies  which 
constitute  the  surest  basis  for  oonclusicins  respecting  the  deerent 
and  affinities  of  people,  m.  those  of  f«imi,  language,  and  ngiee* 
nent  in  customs  of  marked  peculiarity,  are  here  all  united.**! 

I  proceed  to  an  oateological  examination  nf  the  mummy  heads; 
which,  if  performed  with  aocuracy  and  discrimination,  will  vop- 
ply  us  with  sure  dale,  ns  far  as  tliey  go.  \W  hIiiiII  fitiil  that  the 
InmIics  iliii*  prescnoil,  have  the  chnnicicri*  of  tlio  C'jiitcaiiiiiii  varii;- 
ly ;  mid  wo  ehall  hardly  dmcovcr,  amtuii;  a  srrrat  iniiltitudc  of*  ex- 
am plcn,  a  iiiii«;lu  iiiuM|uJv<K;nl  instance  of  Nc*;n'*>  format i«in. 

In  hi9  Dtradci  Crnnionim,  No.  I.  and  XXXI.,  Ui.i:menb%('II 
has  n*|>rc!«oiit(*d  two  Ki^yptian  vkulls.  The  lirst  liears  no  marks 
nf  Ethiopian  oriy;in,  iifv  does  the  author  ussii^n  to  it  any  micIi 
charartfTs.  **  In  univcrsmn  Imjnsi  crunii  habitus  fundcni  rharac- 
torrm  pnr  ho  for  re  vidc*tur,  «|nein  ct  inj^ontia  .Ciryptiaca*  arti4 
veiorm  o|»ora  fipirant,  non  quideoi  cloy^anteni  et  puk-ihelluiu,  e»t 
ina(;iHini  *'  p.  1:1. 

The  Kuro|)cau  or  Caucasian  character  of  tlio  second  is  quite 
obvious  ;  yet,  in  the  description,  there  ap|)oara»  a  dos>ire  c»f  fixing 
on  it  some  mark  of  Negro  descent.  *'  QuimI  ven»  universum  vul- 
tuni  attinot,  diflfort  c|uideni  illc  satis  hiculontiT  a  gonnino  isto 
Nigritaruin,  qui  Inglis  vulgo  facies  Guineensis  au«tit ;  A^thiopiri 
iamrn  aliquid  spirai,  ita  ut  pn>pius  absit  ab  llaliessiiiico,  qualeni 


*  *'  Stat  crpA  ca  vcritui,  prvter  if*Ahiopicuin  vuUuin  in  Effvptn.  rjii«<]iie  inu- 
luiis  ct  moniiinrnlia.  adniitten'hun  ewo  cliar»rtereiii  qtienilam  Indiciuii.  qui 
Kgyptiis  non  niinuH  ffeiitilitiuB  ct  nativus  est  quaiii  ifltiiiopicus 

4  For  tlfiv  fnct  GRvriiits  is  quoted. 

I  P.  130— i:^. 
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ciirata  icon  esbibet,  proxime  autem  ab  eo,  quem  tot  antiquissima 
^o^yptiaese  artis  monumenta  pre  se  ferunt."  The  Abyssinia  ns 
to  whom  a  comparison  is  here  made,  are  ef  Arab  descent,  and 
have  all  the  characters  of  the  Caucasian  variety. 

SoEMMCRRiNo  dcscribes  the  heads  of  four  mummies  which  he 
has  seen  :  two  of  them  different  in  no  respects  from  the  European 
formation  ;  the  third  had  the  African  character  of  a  large  space 
marked  out  for  the  temporal  muscle ;  no  other  proof  of  Negro  de- 
scent is  mentioned ;  and  what  is  stated  concerning  the  face, 
rather  contradicts  the  supposition :  the  characters  of  the  fourth 
are  not  particularized. 

^*  Caput  mumisB,  quod  Cassellis  in  museo  servatur,  nil  fere  ab 
Europseo  differt.* 

**  Caput  etiam  mumise  in  theatro  anatomico  Marpurgensi  ser- 
vatum,  cujus  exacta  delineatio  ad  manus  est,  nil  a  capite  Europaio 
deflectit. 

*'  Pulchcrrima  et  optime  serrata,  forsan  virilis  roumiae  calvaria 
optimee  oetatis,  qua  me  Mieo,  Professor  Basileensis  benevcile  do- 
navit.  qusequeolim  in  colle6tione  F.  Plateri  fuit,  distincte  for- 
mam  Africanam,  aUe  progredientt  veetigio  insitionis  muscuii  temr- 
poralis,  repreesentat ;  vertex  non  est  compressus,  neque  ossa faciei 
robustiora  sunt  ossibus  EnroptBorum.  Densnm  ordinem  integri 
pulchri  dentes  sistunt,  non  nisi  inferiores  incisores  et  canini  ob- 
lique priora  et  inferiora  versus  attenuati  sunt,  plunmum  vero 
medium  incisorum  par,  brevioribus  ea  de  causa  coronis  instmctum. 

"  Calfaria  mumise  hominis  senis  confecti,  ab  eodem  Miea  mihi 
data,  ^gyptiacam  ossium  faciei  formam  minus  accurate  reprse- 
sentat,  verura  dentes  incisores  exteriores  inferiores,  et  dentes 
canini  modo  quem  suprli  indicavi,  se  habent ;  distant  nimirum 
inter  se,  et  in  planum  sunt  attenuati.t** 

Denon  states,  of  the  female  mummies,  "  que  leurs  cheveux 
^toient  longs  et  lisses  ;  que  Ic  caract^re  de  la  tete  de  la  plupart 
tcnoit  du  beau  style.  Je  rapportois  une  tete  de  vieille  femme, 
qui  6toit  aussi  belle  que  celles  des  Sibyllcs  dc  Michael  Angb.*'| 


♦  Brdckmarn's  Jiachricht  von  einer  Mumie  ;  Brunswick,  1782. 4to. 
f  De  Corporis  Ruinani  Fabrica  ;  t.  i.  p.  70, 71. 
t  Voyage,  p.  25*2. 
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The  embalmed  heads  fmn  the  catneombe  of  Tbebea  (Qonur- 
nah)  ensraved  in  the  great  FVeneh  work,  are  of  the  fineM  European 
forra«  ui  whieh  their  abondant,  long,  and  slifhtlj-flowing  hair  fnlly 
oorreiip<»Dd«.  There  it  a  male  head,  with  the  bmad  and  fullyHle- 
vrloped  forehead,  tmall  perpendicular  face,  and  all  the  contom 
of  our  best  models.*  *'  L*augle  facial  le  rapfimche  heaucnnp 
d'un  angle  droit ;  et  let  dents  incitivet  sont  plants  rerticalement, 
et  lion  inrlinees  ni  avancces,  comma  elles  le  seroient  dana  nne 
tete  de  Negre.'*  The  nose  is  finely  arched ;  the  jaws  perpendieo- 
lar;  the  mouth  and  chin  well  formed.  The  front  and  profile 
views  of  a  female  headt  are  of  the  same  character ;  the  face  com* 
pleteljT  European,  the  hair  copious,  and  disposed  in  small  mattes 
or  locks,  a  little  turned.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  an- 
other head.|  of  which  a  section  is  also  eihihiied. 

The  skulls  of  four  mummies  in  the  possesHion  of  Dr.  Lricn  of 
tlir  British  MuHoiirn,  mid  rrnttji  of  three*  nthors.  n<n'ep  with  thi»se 
jurt  meritifinod  in  cxhihitiiis;  a  fnrinntion  not  (liffiTiiis:  fnuii  the 
Euro|M'nii.  withfiiit  any  trnii  of  Noi^ro  rhnnicter. 

Lastly,  8o  fiir  r«  fi.Htc*'il(i*;irAl  priMifii  «;i>.  the  quof>titin  may  l>e 
conHidvreil  aa  compktely  tlcndrd  hy  the  iitr«»iig  evidence  of  Cu- 

VI KR. 

It  is  now  clearly  proved, — ^yel  it  iii  necesjsary  to  repeat  the  truth, 
because  the  contrary  error  in  ntill  found  in  the  newesct  workp, — 
that  neither  the  tialla^  (who  Imrder  on  AhvfiMiiin,)  near  the  Bo»- 
jesmen.  nor  any  nice  of  Neproesi,  produced  that  celehrated  people 
whoicnve  hirthtotliecivilizntionof  ancient  C:rv|it,and  from  whom 
we  may  nay  thai  the  wht»le  world  has  inherited  the  principles  of 
its  InWM,  sciences,  and  perhaps  also  religion. 

*^  Bruce  even  imarines  that  the  ancient  Ciryptians  were  Cush- 
ites,  or  woolly-haired  Nesrroes :  he  supposes  them  to  have  been 
allied  to  the  Slianinillas  of  Ahvssinia. 

*'  Now  thai  we  can  distinguish  the  several  human  races  by  tlie 


•  T^trription  df  VF^^pte  :  jltttitfuiticf,  I.  ii.  pi.  4:» 
t  IbW.  pi.  TA 
t  Ibid.pl.  r.l 
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bonet  of  the  bead,  and  that  we  posseis  so  manj  of  the  ancient 
E^ptiun  embalmed  bodiei,  it  ia  easy  to  prove  tbat,  whateTer 
ma;  have  been  the  bue  of  tbeir  akin,  tbej  belonged  to  the  aame 
race  with  ouraelveB ;  that  their  cranium  aud  brain  were  equally 
Tolnminnus;  in  a  word,  that  they  formed  no  exception  to  that 
cruel  law,  which  aeema  to  hare  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  all 
ibe  tribea  af  our  species  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  bare  a 
depressed  and  compressed  cranium. 

"  I  present  the  head  of  a  mummy,  that  the  Academy  may  com- 
pare it  to  those  of  Europeans,  Negroen,  and  Hottentots.  It  ii 
detached  from  an  entire  skeleton,  which  I  did  not  bring  on  ac- 
count of  its  britlleness;  but  its  comparison  has  furnished  the 
aame  , results.  I  have  esamined,  in  Paris,  and  in  tlie  various  col- 
lections of  Europe,  mure  than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  not 
one  amongst  them  jvesented  the  characters  of  the  Negro  or  Hot- 
tentot."* 

By  examination  of  the  bony  head,  we  learn  that  the  Guanchea 
also,  or  the  race  which  occupied  the  (<aaary  Islands,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  discovery  by  the  Europeans  in  the  fourteenth  cento* 
ry,  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  variety.  The  name  Guanchea  aig- 
nifies  '  men'  or  '  sons,'  in  their  language.  The  Spaniards,  who 
conquered  them,  represent  them  as  a  people  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, of  powerfiil  bodies  and  intelligent  minds,  advanced  in  social 
institutions,  and  of  pure  morals.  They  made  the  bravest  reaiil- 
ance  to  their  European  invaders,  who  did  not  completely  subject 
them  until  after  a  hundred  and  £fty  years  of  repeated  contetL 
They  had  a  tradition  of  their  descent  from  an  ancient,  great  and 
powerful  people. 

We  now  know  them,  as  we  do  the  Egyptians,  only  by  their 
mummiea,t  the  race  being  completely  extinct.     The  entire  bead, 


'  Extraii  d'Obttrvationr  failis  nr  le  Cadatre  d'tmt  Femme  catmu  i  Pa- 
rittti  Landru  aim  It  ««m  dt  Fiiau  HotletUattt.  Mimotra  du  Minium 
emit.  Kta.  t.  3,  p.  173, 174. 

t  Tba  body  of  which  BttrasirBiGn'i  engraving  eihibita  t,  hud,  i^jpouv  ta 
him  to  bt.  th»t  of  t.  female.  "  When  brought  from  it»  lubterranean  abode  on 
the  ieUnd  of  Teneriffe  lo  Lnndnn.  it  wm  entirely  and  curionily  aewed  np  in 
(oat-ikiDi,  according  lo  the  tuoal  practice  of  this  ancient  aboriginal  race.  (Sea 


The  lMtiNM«y  flf  Conaa  wniha  wwefMl.    "  I  ywmt  t» 
a  hiwl  flf  a  flaaaeba ;  a  ■paai— a  ol'  dMt  naf 
m  bafbra  tkaj  ware  coaqMnd  Igr  tfca 
■paaiaffdfc    Hnaw  aathorai  haliwiag  iba  talai  of  nnMaa  «•» 


eftba  HppoMd  Ad^uia  paayla.  Tfaair  {vaoliea  af  paaaaniag 
4mA  bodiai  ia  tha  umatmf  tatm  nugfat  rate  laad  a«  la  aaipaet 
Mna  aMmny  to  ibe  aaaiaat  t^ip ptiaaa-t  Uovanr  th^  nay  bi^ 
Ihair  baad,Uba  tbataf  tha  Emtiaa  ■n-Tmrrrr,  dMeaainM 
lhairOaana«iaahgia."t 

Tha  lattor  poiai  ii  fhlljr  oaoflnaad  Igr  two  Gaaaeba  Adbla 
Ifea  pMNMioa  oTDk.  Laaia. 

Tbafcm  aflhaatsaiaabaa  hot  jral  baas  aileiiariy  HaJwJ 
and  obwired  to  eoBble  ua  to  my  that  the  Kvenl  nry  diftraal 
nationi  included  under  iIm  CMicaaiaa  varietj'  an  or  an  not  ehar* 
aeteriaed  by  particular  nodidcoUom  of  ibu  catiiy.  Ttwre  arai 
bowerar,  •ome  peculiaritiea  m  uriking,  tbal  tbojr  imnodlatelf  at* 


VuRi  JfttUit  it  Im*  Itlaa  it  Camaria;  GLin'l  Hul»tj  ti  A*  Cai^rf 
Umnit;  GuLmv  Vogagt  im-lfnqm;  I  p.  ^H—Ob.)  It  wu  mrfimia^ 
drjr,  and  parftdl;  itiodoMn,  tltboig^h  tha  moKlaa  and  Ain,  tha  coataMa  of 
Ibe  haad.  tburax.  and  abdomaii,  in  ahon,  all  tha  aoA  parts,  had  tkaea  praaamd. 
■a  powarfbl  had  tha  prnea«nr«x>ieeatiaD  beaa,  that  Ilia  entira  bodj  weigfaad 
(■Ij  lavaii  ]»uiH]iiaiid  a  lialf  i  altbough  a  Ibmale  akelelon  urtbe  eune  alalara, 
in  ita  ordinar;  atato  ordijoeaa,  would  vaigh  at  laaat  nine  pooDda."  Dae.  5, 
p.  7 

•  No  ilii. 

1  A)thnu|th  the  Goattabca  vara  (apaiatcd  from  Um  E^tniUana  tgp  tha  Mlira 
tMadlh  of  Bonhara  Arhea,  tbaf  oM  tjailj  raaamUad  thaai  in  tba  ■nfolar  prao- 
tioa  or  pieivrviiijj  the  dead,  whicli  vaa  cntnuted  in  both  caaea  to  the  pncata, 
aad  in  anine  of  the  oniairwnta  bailoirad  on  the  nonuniaa,  bat  alao  ia  laBipwfe. 
Fruina  TOcabulaty  oT  tha  Tuarika.  near  E^ypt,  colleetad  bj  Hoaaiaaan,  Hr- 
MaaaDRn  trarad  an  alltnit;  betma  tbem  and  the  Berbera  or  Hunidiana,  with 
wbnar  laniniafe  it  is  well  known  that  the  email  rernainaof  the  Gaanche  toagna 
I^Me. — Bi.oa(aB«cB,  loc.  eit  p.t^.  Admuis,  JVitiridalw ;  vol  iii.  parti. 
p^aSM.tiO. 

lCuTita.JM.  c^.  BoxMatuiFo  mentioaa  tUt  tha  bead  of  a 
aHmB/atCaaaal  haa  the  Nefro  ehandaia ;  bat  atfaia  islo  na  Ihrt 
A  Cer^.  Omtmi  Fakrit.  1. 1.  p.  71. 
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tract  notice.  The  completelj  globular  form  of  the  skull  io  the 
Turk  is  one  of  these ;  it  is  exempli6ed  in  an  engraving  of  Bloti* 
Ibfibacb's  first  decade,*  corresponding  ezactlj  to  a  skull  which  I 
have  seen.  The  cranium  (properlj  so  called)  is  perfectly  globs* 
lar ;  the  occiput  can  be  hardly  said  to  escist,  as  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  placed  very  near  the  posterior  part  of.  the  basis  cranii ; 
the  forehead  is  broad,  and  the  glabella  prominent.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  bead  is  very  high  and  broad.  The  proportions  of  the 
face  are  symmetrical  and  elegant.  The  alveolar  part  of  tfae  np« 
per  jaw-bone  is  singularly  short ;  not  measuring  more  than  the 
breadth  of  the  little  finger  under  the  nose.  The  basis  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness ;  the  facial  line  nearly  verti* 
cal,  so  that  the  preponderance  of  the  parts  placed  in  front  of  the 
occipito-atloidal  articulation  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  other  Turkish  skulls  in  Bluhbnbach's  possession  have 
exactly  the  same  shape  :  which  is  very  general  in  living  Turks, 
and  is  always  visible  in  good  portraits  of  them.  This  peculiarity 
of  form  has  been  ob^rved  by  several  authors:  it  is  indeed  so 
striking,  that  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  observation.  **  It  mp^ 
pears,"  says  Vcsauus,  that  most  nations  have  something  peculiar 
in  the  form  of  the  head.  The  crania  of  the  Genoese,  and,  still 
more  remarkably,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  completely 
globular  in  their  form.  This  shape,  which  they  esteem  elegant, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  practice  of  enveloping  the  head  in  the 
folds  of  their  turbans,  is  oAen  produced  by  the  midwives  at  the 
soUciation  of  the  mother8."t 

A  corresponding  statement  to  this  aoeount  is  given  by  Baron 
AacH,  in  a  Letter  to  Blumenbach.  He  says,  that  the  midwives  at 
Constantinople  commonly  incpiire  of  the  mother,  after  parturition, 
what  form  she  would  like  to  have  given  to  the  head  of  the  child ; 
and  that  they  generally  prefer  that  which  results  from  a  tight 
circular  bandage,  as  they  think  that  their  turbans  sit  better  when 
the  head  has  that  round  shape  .| 


*  No.  ii. 

t  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabriea  ;  p.  33,  ed.  of  1555. 

t  BLUMEiTBAcn,  Dec.  i.  p.  16. 


■MHt  vaali|a  of  aniAaid  iapnaiM :  ud  I  ou  km  BO  hMiMiMl 
iBHMTtinf  tba  impowibilitj  of  iadoBMit  by  tmaimgt,  fnmmm,m 


!■  th«  fiMMKB  alraadr  qwHad,  Tsuun  gon  on  to  libmi  ii, 
*'  that  tlie  Gennani  had  Kenerallj  «  finttcDed  occiput  and  broad 
bend,  becauie  the  childreD  arr  alwajra  laid  on  their  fancki  in  iba 
oradlea  ;  and  tbat  tha  Belfpaai  have  a  mrira  oblonif  form,  becaoM 
tbe  children  are  oJkiwed  to  aleeit  nn  iheir  aide*."  Thmte  pi aciicaa 
aoeount  ju't  a*  well  for  ibe  German  and  Belpan  ronni,  aa  tha 
mantBUvTek  or  (he  Conatantinople  inidviTea  do  Tor  the  apherieal 
■bulla  or  the  Turka.  I  have,  howerer,  Men  German  headi  ofa 
(lobular  rorm  ;  remarkably  hi^  and  broad  behind ;  reaembli^ 
the  Tnrkiah  cranium  in  thia  reapect,  and  in  the  appniimation  of 
the  great  occipital  foraoMn  to  the  poatcrior  part  of  the  baaia 
cranii. 

SoBMNtaaiNe  aajithat  he  findi  no  wall^naiked  dtfferancM  b«- 
tween  the  German,  Siriaa,  Fraoch,*  Swediah.t  and  RoaaianJ 
abulia  in  hia  collection;  except  that  the  orbiu  are  coDtracted  in 
tbe  Ranian,  their  marfina  qnadranpilar,  and  the  teeth  smalt.  In 
the  ikuilora  Pole,  fi|(ured  bj  Blumbmbacb,!]  tbe  imallneaiof  tba 
orbit!  ia  a  remarkahlr  feamra. 

That  no  atriking  difference  baa  been  diacovered  on  comparing 
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together  one  or  two  casual  ftpecimeDs  of  each  of  the  nations 
above  mentioned,  does  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  no  differ- 
ences exist.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  brain  be  the  seat  of  our  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  functions,  which  nobody  at  present  seems  to 
doubt ;  and  if  the  several  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectu- 
al powers,  are  the  functions  of  certain  parts  of  this  organ,  which 
is  at  least  a  probable  doctrine ;  we  shall  be  much  surprised  to  find 
that  no  distinctions   are  observable  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium 
between  English,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  6lc.      The  only 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  point  satisfactorily,  would  be  to  collect 
a  considerable  number  of  heads  of  each  nation,  or  of  accurate 
easts  or  portraits ;   and  to  select,  for  this  purpose,  individuals  of 
genuine  descent  whose  organization  has  not  been  modified  by  for- 
eign intermixture,     ftly  friend,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  whose  quick- 
ness in  distinguishing  forms,  and  readiness  and  accuracy  in  por- 
trajdng  them  to  the  very  life,  are  well  known,  observed  in  a  tour 
through  France  and  Germany,  that  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium  is  larger  in  the  French,  the  upper  and  anterior  in  the 
Germans ;  and  that  the  upper  and  posterior  region  is  larger  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.     He  was  also  struck  with  the  very  fine 
forms  of  the  skull  in  Italians,  which  coincides  completely  with 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  in  this  country.     Our  decision,  then, 
on  this  very  interesting  subject  must  be  postponed  at  present,  and 
await  the  result  of  more  numerous  and  accurate  comparisons. 
'   Into  minuter  differences,  such  as  the  hi^h  cheek-bones  of  the 
Scotch,  the  aquiline  noses  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians,  Sec,  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter. 

In  the  four  following  varieties  of  the  hnman  race  we  observe, 
on  comparing  them  to  the  Caucasian,  a  much  less  perfect  devel- 
opement  of  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  cranium,  and 
very  often  a  greater  size  of  the  face.  This  and  similar  observa- 
tions are  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense ;  individual  modifications 
are  numerous  in  all  the  varieties,  so  that  both  the  Caucasian  and 
the  dark-colored  divisions  furnish  examples  of  individuals,  which 
exhibit,  in  each  case  respectively,  the  characters  of  the  other ;  yet, 
in  many  of  the  dark  races,  a  low,  narrow,  and  retreating  fore- 
head is  a  very  striking  and  general  character. 

The  second,  or  Mongolian  variety,  includes  those  Asiatics  which 


4a  not  eoow  OMltr  Uw  fii^  dirinon,  skI  tht  iolnbituti  of  Aa 
BWtkeni  pmta  of  Ammrim  umi  Eanipa.  Tlw  lurabrad  m  bw  ul 
dantiiiK,  sad  Un  hasd  ilta|t«tlier  of  ■  tqamn  form.  Tha  cbaak- 
bMiM  Mud  rail  widelr  an  oiilKr  ride.  Tha  glahaltk  aad  ana 
■aii,  vhiali  an  flat  aad  ntf  wBall,  are  placed  nearlji  oa  ibc  tm^t 
plana  wUh  the  Malar  bonei.  There  are  icareelj  anj  HporoUia* 
ly  ridRaa.  Tbe  eBVama  of  tba  noM  ii  bbitow  ;  the  malar  foaM 
Ibm  but  a  alight  escaTation.  Tbe  alveolar  edge  of  the  Java  ia 
obniely  arched  in  front  t  the  ehin  rather  pmmitwni.  Thie  fhr* 
aaatian  ia  moat  atrikinglj  aabtbited  in  the  HingoUan  irihea,  wbiek 
•t*  widely  aeattared  over  the  cnmiaeal  of  lata,  and  wfaioh  hat* 
(atMrallf,  bat  erroneoualT,  been  inelaried,  with  tiihera  af  difc^ 
«M  origin  and  formation,  aadei  the  name  of  Tanar*  (Taiare ;) 
wtaaraaa  the  laal-mentioned  tribea,  properly  ao  called,  belong  u 
the  fim  diriaion  of  the  human  race.  Hip  Calmuck  and  mher 
MitncoliBn  nation*  which  nverrnn  iIif  f>nnir(>nriii|>irr  niitkr  'Ar.a- 
ghiii  Khan,  in  the  ihirtepnihcciitiirv.  niiil  Itnd  riiUTi'il  Kiir<i|N>.  an 
deacribed  in  (lie  Itiitoria  Major*  of  MtTTimw   I'tnih,  under  the 


*  Umdnn.  lOTi:  fill.  p.  TiX\.  Thr  dpiirripti'in  in  rmUincd  in  ■  Ivllpr  wnt 
hjmn  acclMiailic  Ihrni  Vwnnii.  in  itiX  In  hi>  Art  lii)>»linp  in  Fnn».  urf 
q«aki  "(■«  li'vrihiK  Tiataiiniir  iniiuinBDip  srnli*.  iiuiin  Ttriania  rormi." 
ThrM  harharuu*  imrdni  hul  at  lliit  liiiiF  pnliTrd  Hunearj.  anil  pcncliated 
•Ten  to  Viriiiia.  Ilia  dnrriptiim  <if  Ihi-ir  riifponl  clmrsrtprp  rpTrp>|inn(l>  ti> 
lf>r  purlrnil  wliirh.  frnin  III  r>'>»  iliiviinrarila.  wi  nianv  intturulist*  liavp  dran-n 
■I  llx-  Mioisnlinn  irihpa.  iindor  rlir  lUiriii'  of  Tartarn 

"llilirnt  aiilriii  Tartari  p«rt'ira  dura  rt  robiwla  brira  nnrraarl  palUdaa, 
■eapuUa  ri||iilaa  ol  rrrcMa,  nascw  iliHlnrlm  ol  liri'vra.  mi-nlii  pniruiiiu'niia  rt 
■cilia.  Hi|H'ri>irpin  mandiliiiliiii  hiiiiiilpiii  rl  pnifiiiulaiii.  •Irnt'i-  \tns'*  r\  m<m, 
pnlppbrai  a  rriiittni*  uaqiie   ad  naHiim  prolpniuiK.  ••ruI'M  inn  inalanlra  *t  nifroa, 

ftiTwn.  wil  liliian  brrrinrrii.  ataliiin  Hmcn  n-4>i>  rqnalra  ;    iftn\  rnim  in  tibiia 
dtlicit.in  •iiprrinri  rnrpure  cnmpvnHtiir." 

Bi.t'iii.iMtcH,  fWirl)  whntt  itmni  lirrrndt.  p.  T.  I  have  Imrrnwrd  llita  qnolK- 
tiixi.  iiWrvfri.  '■  llial  llio  wrilrr  '>bvii>ii>I,v  upraka.  ni<t  of  llip  ^niiinp  Tartan, 
but  hT  u  [Hiiplc  iiHHil  wid'-lf  diAreiil  rriHii  thciii.  nainrlj.  (he  MuniriLi  nrCal- 
mncka,  vbnw  nn'r  allTnily  l»  them  n>n*i>ted  in  tin-  naiw  by  wliicli  tl»n  and 
■vm  nnn",  the  two  ram  are  imprnprrly  ri<nr<iiiulpil  All  Ihe  rinmrlen.  there- 
t>Te.  which  natiir^iala  liara  uai^nsd  to  tbe  Tartar*. bclnil);1nlhe  tntaltr-diAt- 
•DtMot^oliao  rac*.    We  kmnr,  on  the  contrtry,  Ibat  tbe  Tartan  are  a  band- 


name  of  Tartars ;  whereas  that  appellation,  or  rather  Tatars* 
pioperlj  belongs  to  the  western  Asiatics,  who  had  been  Tanquisbr 
ed  bv  the  Mongols.  The  error,  howe? er,  arising  from  this  source 
has  been  propagated  down  to  the  present  day ;  so  that  in  the 
works  of  the  most  approved  naturalists,  as  Buffon  and  Erx* 
LEBEN,  we  find  the  charac?er8  of  the  Mongolian  race  ascribed  to 
what  they  call  the  Tartars.  The  mistake  has  not  been  detectodf 
even  by  the  roost  celebrated  and  classical  modern  historians  :  for 
Dr.  RoBBRTsoN*  speaks  of  Zenghis  as  the  Emperor  of  the  Tar- 
tars. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  variety  I  have  selected  from  Dl0- 
mbnbach's  work,  (Dtc,  alter. ;  No.  14)  the  engraving  of  a  Cal- 
muck's  skull,  see  Plate  III. :  and  that  of  a  Buret  child,  Plate  TIL 
The  cranium  is  nearly  globular ;  the  face  broad  and  flattened ; 
the  forehead  flat  and  wide  ;  the  malar  bones  standing  out  lateral- 
ly ;  the  orbits  very  large  and  open  ;  the  superciliary  arches  eleva- 
ted ;  the  general  habit  of  the  skull  in  a  manner  swoln,  (quasi  in- 
flatus  et  turn  id  us.) 

^'  The  whole  character  of  this  skull  corresponds  to  the  weU- 
known  Calmuck  countenance,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  en- 
graving of  a  Calmuck  skull  publishi^d  by  J.  B.  de  Fischer  ;t  but 
nothing  can  be  more  different  from  it  than  the  figure]:  in  Camper's 
posthumous  work  on  the  facial  line,  which  he  brings  forward  as 
a  representation  of  a  head  of  the  same  race,  and  considers  as  a 
type  of  the  formation  prevailing  over  all  Asia,  North  America» 
and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Without  notic- 
ing the  latter  opinion,  which  is  contradicted   by  the  slightest  ac- 


tome  people,  eonspieuoas  for  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  countenance,  M 
is  evinced  in  the  skull  here  represented  (No.  7,)  which  presents  a  comp]et4 
contrast  to  the  Mongolian  characters  of  several  specimens  in  this  collection." 

Farther  information  on  the  origin  of  this  conAision  of  names  may  be  procur- 
ed (rom  J.  E.  FiscHBR  Conj^eturm  de  QenU  etA'omiw  TaUtrorumf  io  his  (ims 
Hones  PeiropolUaiUB ;  also  from  his  Sibirisehe  QtMekiehte,  1. 1. 

•  *«  History  of  America;"  v.  I.  p.  45. 

t  <  Dupertatio  Oflteoloirica  de  Modo  quo  Ossa  se  vieinis  aeocmmodsnt  Par- 
tibus."     Lujsrd.  Bat  1743.  4to   tab.  1. 

t  <<  Trait6  Physique,  des  Differences  r4eUsa,"  «M.  tab.  1.  Sg.  4. .  Ub.  iii.  fig.  3. 


*dl  BMnlj  obMm,  that  I  mwtUmNfiMwi  dMttht  i 
fwitioB  belong!  to  (bat  tniMjr  of  tin  haau  not  «WA  it  tbo 
MOM  wiiiely  diftmt  from  tb*  ColnMok,  ?  ii.  lo  tba  Ihpv.    It 


to  the  Nepo  or  Mongol  eberaelani  yrt 
Ibn  fevm  of  Ae  CnlBuek  head  ie  eo  eontplewly  ooaifaij  IB  Am 
•f  tho  Nepn,  and  the  flgnra  in  qaeelkin  bean  eo  gaaaiae  and  ■» 
•qnivoeel  aa  Bihiopian  diaracter,  that  I  am  eonviaoed  tha  anet 
hm  aathn  nnnt  hava  beaa  dMrired,  and  Boawqaeatly  that  hie 
vorit,  beeidee  Earapeaa,  eaataia*  only  two  Afrieaa  iholla"* 

Tha  h«ad  «/  Y^nt,t  from  iba  romoteat  pafti  of  Siberia,  as- 
lAita  the  wme  eharaetere.    A  iqaara  fboe 
al  l>r  a  TCty  oi 
nailing  tngFtber  Bbore  into  a  point. 

fhiN  t*  Tdllowed  b*  thr  ikBll  uf  a  TungcMMe,}  oribat  deacrip- 
tion  whirli  arr  called  R«in^eer  Tunguoaea.  The  face  ii  flatten- 
ed, and  or  ^al  brendih  acroaa  the  checka ;  the  forehead  do- 
preucd  ;  the  ulfactorj'  aitparatui  rerj'  conaider^le. 

The  decade*  bf  Blumrnbach  lontain  alio  fi^rea  at  another 
Ca1muck||  of  a  Burnt  child^  a  year  and  a  half  old,  of  a  Dan  Coa- 
•ack.H  a  Duriao  or  Cbineae  Tungnoie,**  and  on  encteflt  inhabi- 
tnnt  of  HHithern  Siberia  ;tt  all  exemplifying,  in  a  more  or  leaa 
marked  manner,  the  characiera  of  the  Mongolian  Tariety.}( 


•  ••  Dm.  alt"  p.  9, 10.  t  IbU.  ub.  IS.  t  HM.  Ub.  1& 

|Tmb.5.  4T.».  IT,*.  -  T  23, 

t*  T.  33.  Tbi*  ihuU  wu  Uken  tnim  one  of  tha  ywj  tacMot  bmial-plaoae 
■rliich  u*>  found  wir  the  wnrkinc*  of  old  miriM  in  (he  nouDUiniMU  parli  of 
BHierU,  umI  ara  wcritvd  by  Um  nalirM  to  TKhmlB  or  bufaanam.  Tbaj  ai* 
paitkolarlT  deacribMl  bj  FiLMa.  "  Rabe  dutch  Tmsdunlraa  PronaMo  daa 
RoMuchflD  Raich*;"  I.  It.  p.  606  at  aeq  NeitbcT  hHtarr  nor  tiaditioo  baa 
pnaarrw)  any  memnrialaoriha  paopta  wboaa  maauu  uid  wnrka  ara  baai  at 
The  UithtBee*  nrUie  (koll,  (hmi  Um  entire  loa  oTtlie  animal 
■pond*  vith  tbi*  &ct  in  ptDTinK  the  hi(banlKpiilj  oTlbknce; 
■nd  itaphi-nnl  chancten  accord  with  Ihoae  of  the  tribe*  who  now  occapj  tha 

tl  A  Calmuck  akull  of  Taiy  Cbatactariatic  fitm  ia  lafiaaaulaJ  b  £.  Sum- 
roar  "  Huaanm  AcadaniMm  Lofd.  Bat."  v.  1.  tab.  I. 
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The  same  charncters  are  strongly  expressed  in  the  skull  of  a 
Lapland  female,*  and  prove  unequivocally  that  this  race  belongs 
to  the  Mongolian  variety. 

The  third  or  Ethiopian  variety  comprehends  all  the  Africans 
which  are  not  included  within  the  first  or  Caucasian  division ;  all 
of  whom  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  well-known  Negro  form. 

The  front  of  the  head,  including  the  forehead  and  face,  is  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  coasideraby  elongated  towards  the  front ; 
hence  the  length  of  the  whole  skull,  from  the  teeth  to  the  occiput, 
is  considerable.  It  forms,  in  this  respect,  the  strongest  contrast 
to  that  globular  shape  which  some  of  the  Caucasian  races  pre- 
sent, dnd  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Turk. 

The  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  reduced,  particularly  in  its 
front  part,  where  it  appears  as  if  the  forehead  had  been  sliced  off. 
The  face,  on  the  contrary,  is  enlarged. 

*'  1  measured,''  says  Soemmbrrcng,  ''  several  Negro,  and 
nearly  all  my  European  crania,  in  order  to  compare  the  capacity 
of  the  respective  cerebral  cavities.  I  found  in  the  former,  1st, 
that  the  measure  taken  by  carrying  a  string  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  along  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  the  sagittal  suture,  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the  length  of  the  face  be- 
ing equal,  was  much  shorter.  2dly,  That  the  horizontal  circum- 
ference, measured  by  a  string  carried  round  the  head  above  the 
eyebrows  and  the  superior  edge  of  the  temporal  bone,  was  much 
less.  3flly,  That  neither  the  long  diameter  from  the  forehead  to 
the  occiput,  nor  any  transverse  diameter  between  the  parietal  or 
the  temporal  bones,  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  ode  in  the 
Europe  an."t 

The  frontal  hone  is  shorter,  and,  as  well  as  the  parietal,  less 
excavated  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  European  ;  the  tem- 
poral ridge  mounts  higher ;  and  the  space  which  it  includes  is 
much  more  considerable.  The  front  of  the  skull  seems  com- 
pressed into  a  narrow  keel-like  form  between  the  two  powerful 


♦  "  Dec.  quinU";  Ub.  43. 

t  "  Ueber  die  kdrperlichc  Verschiedenheit  des  Negers  vom  Europaer ; 
§50. 

n2 


Wnponl  gwnkii  which  rin  Mwl;  u  the  highMtp«t«f  Iht 


in  the  Mitin  bMd,  m  Mooaat  of  tha  thieh mm  of  tha  mmid^ 
ImumI  of  the  amiik  awdl  of  ibe  fcwhaad  aad  nrtn,  vhiafc 
tins  hwwMi  aad  ooaiplwly  ■irinaaBU  the  eompflirdy  wmk 
liBporal  MtvelM  at  ibe  Earapaan,  w*  often  >m  only  a  mmB 
ipaea  Uft  bMw«an  Uw  two  tanparal  ridgn  in  ibe  EtUopiaB. 

TIm  raraoMn  mnpuua  m  larger,  and  Iw  hrther  bach  ia  Iha 
btad  :  iba  oUiar  opaaiB|i   §at  tha   paiaaga  at  tto    Mnai  ■• 

Tba  bonj  HhitaBM  is  deaiW  aad  harder ;  tha  ndaa  «f  Aa 
Aall  thiehar,  and  tba  whota  waifht  euoaaqainll;  nora  ooaaidi^ 
Ala. 

Tha  boBj  apparatBi  anphiyad  ia  awatiaatiaB,  aad  ia  CmaiBf 
facaptaclea  tnr  iha  nrgam  uf  laaiai  it  UrgWi  atroafart  aad  mm*  tA- 
ffaBtapinuiljconatnicled  Tnr  powerful  effect,  than  in  ihti  raeaa  when 
more  «iien«tre  lue  of  ex|terience  anil  rcaaou,  ant]  greater  cirib- 
laliiw.  "ipi^y  the  place  of  animal  atrenph. 

Iflba  booM  of  the  fnca  in  the  Negro  were  taken  aa  a  basif, 
aad  a  crnnium  were  adiled  to  them  of  the  ume  relative  magnt- 
tade  which  it  powei-iwa  in  the  European,  a  receptacle  for  ibe  bain 
would  be  reqoired  much  larier  lb<<n  in  the  latter  cam.  Howarar, 
we  find  il  cunsideratilj'  imaller.  Thai  the  iotellectual  part  ia 
leaMoed  ;  the  aniraal  nrfna*  are  ealarf^d  ;  proportion*  ara  pro- 
duced ju«l  oppmilfl  to  thiiM  which  are  found  in  ihe  Grecian  ideal 
model.  The  facial  anfle  of  the  ikull  of  a  Negro,  which  ia  en- 
grared  in  Plata  IH.  u  H-'t",  Tha  nrtrraw,  low,  and  slanting  fivfr 
head,  and  the  elongation  of  the  jaws  into  a  kind  or  nuzxle,  give 
to  ihif  bead  an  animal  character  which  cannot  escape  tba  laaat 
eanor/  examination. 

A  aimilar  head  with  a  similar  bcial  an)^,  ha*  been  figured 
by  Ed.  SANOiroaT.*  It  is  suAcieutiy  obrious.  that  on  a  vertical 
aaterw-poiterior  aaction  of  the  bead,  the  area  of  the  face  will 
be  m-tre  conniderable  in  prop->rtion  to  that  of  the  craniaitti  in 
■ach  a  skull,  than  in  tha  fine  Eoropean  forms. 

■  •■  HaiaaB  Aead.  Lofd.  Bat"  T.  1.  lab.  9. 
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The  larger  and  stronger  jaws  require  more  powerful  muscles. 
The  temporal  fossa  is  much  larger ;  the  ridge  which  bounds  it 
rises  higher  on  the  skull,  and  is  more  strongly  marked^  than  in 
the  European.  The  thickness  of  the  muscular  mass  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  bony  arch,  within  which  it  descends  to  the  lower 
jaw.  The  zygoma  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  capacious  in  the 
Negro ;  the  cheek  bones  project  remarkably,  and  are  very  strong, 
broad,  and  thick  :  hence  they  afford  space  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  masseters. 

The  orbits,  and  particularly  their  external  apertures,  are  capa- 
cious. 

Both  entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  the  ca?ity  itself 
considerably  more  capacious,  the  plates  and  windings  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  more  complicated,  the  cribriform  lamella  more  exten- 
sive, than  in  the  European.  The  ossa  nasi  are  flat  and  short,  in- 
stead of  forming  the  bridge-like  convexity  which  we  see  in  the 
European.  They  run  together  above  into  an  acute  angle,  which 
makes  them  considerably  resemble  the  single  triangular  nasal 
bone  of  the  monkey.  In  the  Negro  skull,  engraved  in  Plate  III. 
before  referred  to,  they  are  nearly  consolidated  together  in  their 
whole  length. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remarkably  prolonged  in  front ; 
its  alveolar  portion  and  the  included  incisor  teeth  are  oblique,  in- 
stead of  being  perpendicular,  as  in  the  European.  The  nasal 
spine  at  the  entrance  of  the  nose  is  either  inconsiderable  or  en- 
tirely deficient.  The  palatine  arch  is  longer  and  more  elliptical. 
The  alveolar  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  stands  forward,  like  that  of 
the  upper  ;  and  this  part  in  both  is  narrow,  elongated,  and  ellip- 
tical. The  chin,  instead  of  projecting  equally  with  the  teeth,  as 
it  does  in  the  European,  recedes  considerably,  like  that  of  the 
monkey. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  Negro  cranium  most  be  taken 
in  a  general  sense,  with  an  allowance  for  exceptions  and  individ- 
ual modifications :  it  is  drawn  from  strongly-marked  examples, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  received  as  universally  and  strictly  ap- 
plicable. We  seldom  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  animal 
character  is  so  strongly  portrayed  as  in  this  subject.  The  de- 
pression, narrowness,  and  flatness  of  the  forehead,  the  great  size 


aad  pngwtiM  of  d||.  JkwB,  an  carriad  hm  to  aa  nlfapiiCHiy 
•■d  rarj  itrikiBi  ilagna.  TVarallan  iaftani  m  thai  aatcnl  Alit 
eui  dUbt  frou  tba  Eonpaaa  fcrmaikia  ia  litib  nov  ihaa  aolnr  l 
wthattbapacBliarooMinHlnaol' tbahaadifNi  Um  frkhafwUih 
nma  wooM  elaai  ihaaa  |Ma|ibaaadutiBst  Bpaciaa,isb]raoMaaas 


Tim  divaraitj  of  Amu  u  abaadanllj  provad  b/  datinialiBi  ^ 
^ftieaaa  axacatad  by  tba  beM  anuta;  aad  ■■  wdl  illMtmad  1^ 
Aa  aagrariagi  which  Bi.uHajia«ca  baa  pahliAad  of  mm  Afiisaa 
hiadi,*  all  dUIahDg  from  aaoh  oUwr,  and  oxhtbitiDf  u  ameli  f»- 
riatj  at  we  Me  ia  Eionpeana.  Tbejr  rarj  soaMderaUy  in  iha  Ja- 
ndopemaat  and  pnMniiMaM  oT  ibe  fbrabaad,  ia  Uw  «a>  asd  aidk> 

a  of  iba  Hwal  bonaa,  la  tba  prujoctioa  of  the  jawa  aad  toaih, 
roToiatina  of  the  ehia,  aad  in  oihar  polstt ;  aad  ftilljp  JmIi^ 
lia  oondaaioa,  "  gcaaiaoi  jEthiopaii  m  craokmai  fbmaa  >pafr 
tati  Bon  miaiu  cane,  imn  Tcro  magii  pnMim  inter  wipMs  ab  ib- 
Ticem  difierrci  quiun,  qudduIIi  coruiu  ■  multunim  EumpKurnm 
aajiilii  furma  dtfrfrunl."t 

TliG  tribci  ill  iIig  •nuib  of  Africa,  tbat  is.  near  the  European 
eoluny  at  the  Cape — ibe  Ilotlentntii,  KafTi-n,  B<H>je*nif  n,  die. 
an  not  jet  cnnugh  known  lo  ennhlti  iii  to  decide  whether  ibej 
ought  to  be-amn^il  under  the  Eihinpiao  vBnetj,  ur  whether 
they  bel'  ng  to  n  diffrrenl  type.  Bll'menbach  hni  figured  and  de- 
•eribed  a  Hkul)  in  biilvt  dccnde ;(  and,  more  recemlj,  ('Dfiaa 
hai  pulihshed  nn  ncctmnl  of  ■  frmnle  head.  In  mme  puinii 
these  two  (|)eciinrnri  difli-r  fnim  each  other  reniarknbly. 

In  the  idbIc  BoitjesTnnir«  hend  reprewtiied  bj  llLiiMaKiiACH  the 
eraniutn  is  )e«s  Gotnpre«M<)  than  in  the  Negro.  The  orbita  and 
cheek-lHinc*  ere  wide,  the  jnwa  not  ai  all  promiaeni,  the  tnritor 
teeth  with  their  sitcoli  nnd  chin  in  the  aame  perpendicular  line. 
The  latter  it  remarkably  narrow  and  sharp.  The  niuial  bonea 
are  very  Mnall,  and  nearly  in  the  aame  plaoe  with  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  superior  maxillie. 

"  The  honr  bead  of  our  female  Bosjesman,"  says  CirriBa, "  pre- 
■anted  a   striking  combinatian  of  the  traits  of  the  Negro  with 

•  DM.pruM;  t>b.6,7,&  Dir.  aftrra ;  tsk  17, 18, 19. 

t  Acatem;  p.  13.  f  itscfwaia;  tsb.4^ 
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those  of  the  Calmuck.  Jn  the  Negro,  the  mouth  is  prominent, 
the  face  and  cranium  compiessed  laterally:  in  the  Calmuck,  the 
jaws  are  flattened,  and  the  face  wide.  In  both,  the  bones  of 
the  nose  are  smaller  and  flatter  than  in  the  European.  Our  Bos- 
jesman  had  the  jaws  nior§  projecting  than  the  Negro,  the  face 
wider  than  the  Calmuck,  and  the  nose  flatter  than  either.  In  the 
Intter  respect  particularly,  her  head  came  nearer  to  that  of  the 
monkey,  than  any  I  ever  saw.  From  these  general  arrangements 
many  particular  traits  of  structure  result :  the  orbits  are  very  wide 
in  proportion  to  their  height ;  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils  has  a 
peculiar  form  ;  the  palate  has  a  larger  surface  ;  the  incisor  teeth 
are  more  oblique ;  the  temporal  fossa  more  extensive ;  &.c. 

**  I  also  find  that  the  occipital  foramen  is  proportionally  larger 
than  in  other  heads ;  which,  according  to  the  views  of  Soemmer- 
RiNO,  would  indicate  an  inferior  nature  ''* 

The  characters  of  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  observed  in  the 
genuine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus  summed  up;  1.  Narrow  and 
depressed  forehead;  the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorly; 
the  cavity  less,  both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  measure- 
ments. 2.  Occipital  foramen  and  condyles  placed  farther  back. 
3.  Large  space  for  the  temporal  muscles.  4.  Great  developement 
of  the  face.  5.  Prominence  of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particularly, 
of  their  alveolar  margins  and  teeth  ;  consequent  obliquity  of  the 
facial  line.  6.  Superior  incisors  slanting.  7.  Chin  receding.  8. 
Very  large  and  strong  zygomatic  arch  projecting  towards  the  front. 
9.  Large  nasal  cavity.  10.  Small  and  flattened  ossa  nasi,  some* 
times  consolidated,  and  running  into  a  point  above. 

In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  Negro  structure  ap- 
proximates unequivocally  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It  not  only  dif- 
fers from  the  Caucasian  model ;  but  is  distinguished  from  it  in  two 
respects  ;  the  intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the  animal  fea- 
tures enlarged  and  eiaggerated.  In  such  a  skull  as  that  repre- 
sented in  Plate  III.  selected  because  it  is  one  which  is  strongly 
characterized,  no  person,  however  little  conversant  with  natural 


*  '<  Extrait  d'Obaervations  but  1a  Venus  Hottentotte  :  Mem.  du  Mua^um/' 
p.  270,  271. 
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tiniirj  or  pbjHolo^,  coald  Ail  to  tvcokbm  ■  imiti  ■ppwch 
Wtlw  ■Dinal  ftira.  Thi«  inferioriij  of  or|fBiirtino  i»  ■miwdiJ 
with  eormpondinf  iBftrionty  dT  (muIiim  ;  which  maj  ba  pioradt 
•ol  H  much  bj  Uw  aalbrtaDUe  bnn|:*  who  an  degraded  bf  da> 
Tirjr,  as  bj  emrj  fact  ia  the  pait  hHtor)>  and  (iteMot  eosdiiiaB  of 
Afhea. 

I  itate  thaae  plain  raaalla  of  ohMmtioD  and  (Sfierieaae  witbeM 
amy  fear  that  70a  will  find  ia  ibem  either  apokigf  or  oumm  tm 
Negro  ilantr;.  Id  the  warm  and  long  diaputei  on  tUa  aalijaa^ 
both  partiei  have  contriwd  to  be  is  the  wmif  ia  the  qaaMioB 
lafardiaf  the  Negro  ftcuhiea.  The  abnlitioaiM  have  anad  !■ 
denjing  a  natural  inferioritj  eo  clearlj  evioeeil  by  the  toocmrnag 
•videncef  of  anatoiBieal  MnKtora  aiNl  eipnicBce.  Bn  it  wae 
otilj  an  error  affect ;  and  majr  be  the  more  readilj  eicied,  aa  it 
wai  on  the  aklr  of  humanitj. 

Their  opponent*  liare  rommirted  the  more  M-rinui  mnral  m» 
lake  of  perTcrtin|[  whnt  •hould  riiofitiliiie  n  cUiiii  10  kindneM  and 
indiil)iri)cein(i>ju*lifirntiiiii  nr  )ialliiiii>in  ofihcrevoltinicancl  anii- 
ehriMinn  ptnctirr  of  tratde  in  huntnn  flenh  ;  it  practice  branded 
with  the  double  rurtw  of  equn)  degrailaiifin  In  the  iippreMor  and 
the  oppre««ed.  Thin  very  nrgiiment,  whirh  hits  been  iiied  for  de- 
ftnce,  seemi  to  me  a  teitliild  af frrnvBlion  of  lite  ennrmitj.  Supe- 
riot  endnwmrntR,  hiiclieT  intrlli^i,  (crenier  capaeity  for  know- 
ledge, arti>,  nod  trienrt-,  slimild  lie  em  pi  iirrd  to  extend  the  bleaf 
ingi  of  ciTilizntimi.  and  tniilti|>ly  the  rtijovnient*  of  vncial  life; 
not  na  a  nirnni  of  oppresNing  the  wenk  and  ignorant,  of  plunging 
those  who  nre  naturallr  low  in  the  intellectual  icale  itiJI  more 
deeply  into  the  nbvM  of  barbarimn. 

WIku  we  tee  a  strong  and  well-armed  person  attack  one  equal- 
ly powerful  and  well- pre  pa  red.  wp  are  indifferent  ax  to  the  issue; 
or  wc  may  look  on  with  that  intcteni  wliich  the  qualities  called 
forth  hy  the  contest  are  calculated  to  inspire.  But  if  the  strong 
attack  (he  weak  ;  if  the  well-nrnicd  assail  the  defenceless  ;  if  the 
ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  skill,  the  superior  arts  and  atms  ofciv 
■lized  life,  are  combined  to  rub  the  [mor  sarage  of  his  only  *alo> 
able  properly,  personal  liberty  ;  wc  turn  from  the  scene  with  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence. 

They  who  posteM  higher  gifts  should  remetnber  the  eonditioa 
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under  which  thej  are  enjoyed :  *^  From  him  to  whom  much  it 
firen,  much  will  be  expected.*'  What  a  commentary  on  this 
text  is  furnished  by  Negro  slavery,  as  carried  on  and  permitted  by 
religious  nations,  by  Christian  kings,  Catholic  majesty's,  defend- 
ers of  the  faith,  &c.! 

In  the  two  following  ?arieties,  the  figure  of  the  skull  is  not,  so 

strongly  characterized  as  in  the  three  which  have  been  already 
considered.  They  form,  indeed,  two  intermediate  gradations  be- 
tween the  European  and  Mongolian  on  one  side,  and  the  African 
on  the  other. 

The  fourth,  or  Ammcan,  variety  includes  all  the  Americans, 
excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
which  I  have  placed  in  the  Mongolian  division. 

In  this  variety  the  cheeks  are  broad,  but  the  malar  bones  are 
more  rounded  and  arched  than  in  the  Mongolian ;  and  not  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  on  either  side,  nor  possessing  such  an 
angular  form.  The  forehead  is  small  and  low ;  the  orbits  deep ; 
and  the  nasal  cavity,  in  many  cases  at  least,  very  large.  The  en- 
tire bony  apparatus  of  the  face  is  in  general  much  developed. 

Blumbnbach  has  published  several  specimens,  in  which  the 
characters  just  enumerated  are  exemplified.  Tab.  9.  is  the  head 
of  a  North-American  savage  executed  for  murder  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  and  depression  of  the  vertex,  the 
developement  of  the  region  above  the  ear,  and  the  great  sisKe  of  the 
olfactory  apparatus.  Blumenbach  considers  that  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  'anecdotes  related  by  travellers  of  their 
extraordinary  acutcnessin  the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  form  of  this  skull  entirely  agrees  with  engraved  portraits 
of  eight  Cherokee  Indians,*  all  of  whom  have  prominent  cheeks, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  depressed. 

The  head  of  an  American  from  an  Indian  burial-place  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  4ff  north  latitude.  Tab.  38, 
presents  a  conformation  approaching  more  to  the  Caucasian  than 
to  the  Mongolian.    In  a  race,  of  which  the  characters  are  inter- 


*  There  is  an  engraving,  by  Basirx,  of  seven ;  Lond.  1730.  Thaten- 
DANSEOA,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  is  represented  in  an  engraving  by  Svitb 
from  a  painting  by  Rom  hit,  1779. 


tome  MividMb  will  mppnmmMm  to  008,  ud  mom  H 

TIm  Bflkinaax*  ud  tht  OfMiikurisnf  fbrai  m  truMklM 
dw  imorieaii  to  the  MoBfoliaD  wiety ;  tbejr  hate  bnod 
booM,  bffe  jftwi  And  lhM«  uid  mmII  lattraed  bom.  Tbo  aw  of 
tht  bead  altofBthar  ud  porticabtfly  the  erMuooitb  hifBrte 
the  Utter  tluui  10  the  Ibnner.  The  fgaree  of  BumBiiBACs  oen^ 
feepond  to  the  beet  deecriptiooe  of  theee  people,  ia  wbieh  Ike 
larfeaeee  of  their  beads  is  notieed. 

The  heed  ofaa  aaeieBt  Aturiaa,  broaght  bjr  Homboijiv4 
dw  sobtereaaean  exeafatioBs  ia  the  paaitii  nicks  at  the  catai 
of  the  OrinooD  id  New  Aadafaiiia,  eionpliies  the  low  skurtivg 
ftrehead,  as  well  as  •  ther  points  of  the  Aneriean  lumatMHU  tW 
eatrance  of  the  noee  and  the  aMe  apparotas  of  smeDiaf  aia  faiy 
hr)|e.  The  heeds  of  e  BreziliaD  men  end  woment  hare  the  low 
forehead,  broad  face,  and  large  none  of  the  American  variety.  In 


*  Tab.  34  and  2^  are  encraTinsn  of  two  R^kimaiiz  crania  (torn  the  DaniA 
oolonj  ofNain  on  th«  eoaat  of  Labrador.  Tlie  itronf  charartera  oftbeae  ertp 
nia,  and  ihn  marked  affinity  which  thoy  exhibit  to  the  American  and  Moogo- 
liaa  race*,  concur  with  all  accnmfe  doacriptiont  of  the  phyairal  characters  of 
the  people  in  refuting  tlie  atraniro  •tpinion*  of  IIobcrt«o«i  "  Hi»t.  of  America;** 
r.2  p.  40,  that  the  Gskimauz  are  dcaconrlant*  from  the  Norinana.     BrrHCii- 

BICH.  /)r.  .  3.  p   H — 10. 

A  similar  akull  from  liond  Eylnnd  (I>oc*s  Inland. >  near  Diiko,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  in  d<*srribed  hy  Wi^si.ow  '*  Mem  de  I'Acad.  dos  Bcionces."     1792. 

t  The  heads  of  a  Greenland  'nan  and  woman  are  represented  in  tab.  %,  and 
37 :  they  came  from  tlie  Danish  colony  Oodliavn.  on  the  west  coast  of  Green-, 
land.  *'  They  are  lar^.and  the  cranium  in  particular  is  ample,  and  elongated 
posteriorly.  Tbo  bone  is  remarkably  thin  and  li/;ht,  in  proportion  to  the  tlie. 
The  orbits  are  large ;  the  nasal  bones  long  but  very  narrow."  Ibid.  Dtc.  4. 
p.  12. 

t  Bi.rRiF5BArH.  Dee.  5.  tab.  40.  In  one  of  the  caverns  risited  by  this  inde- 
&tixahle  and  enlishtened  traveller,  there  were  the  remains  of  six  hundred  bo- 
dies, earh  of  which  waw  contained  in  a  basket  or  bag.  These  remains  coniial- 
ed  either  of  the  bones  alone,  of  their  nntunl  white  color,  or  reddened  by  annal- 
to,  or  nf  the  same  preeerved  in  the  way  of  mummies,  with  a  mixture  of  bitn- 
men  and  leaves.  There  were,  nirreo%rr.  sarrophaxi  of*  utSiknl  claj,  five 
feet  lone  and  three  wide,  painted  with  fijnires  of  crocodiles,  and  fhll  of  bones. 
The  situation  of  these  eatancU  is  d>  £>'  N.  lat.  5P  W.  long,  fhmi  Ferro.  p.  14 
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a  general  roundness  of  figure  they  agree  with  the  descriptions 
of  the  natires  of  Brazil. 

The  head  of  the  man  is  very  ingeniously  and  perfectly  presenr* 
ed  entire,  in  the  state  of  a  mummy.  It  is  not  separated  from  an 
entire  embalmed  body,  but  must  have  been  cUt  off  immediately 
after  death ;  as  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  equally  drawn  in  all  direc- 
tions towards  the  foramen  magnum,  and  fixed  there  by  the  bitu- 
minous matter  employed  in  the  process.  The  skin  preserves  the 
copper  color  verging  to  black  which  distinguishes  the  Brazilians* 
The  hair  is  shaved  round  the  vertex  :  what  is  left  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  about  the  ears,  is  short,  strong,  and  of  the  deepest 
black.  A  thin  beard  appears  on  the  upper  lip  and  part  of  the 
chin.  The  orbits  and  mouth  are  filled  with  a  bituminous  mass : 
it  hangs  by  a  cotton  string  fixed  to  the  mouth.  The  slit  in  the 
external  ear  is  filled  with  portions  of  cotton.  A  splendid  orna- 
ment, composed  of  the  finest  feathers  of  the  red  tantulus,  the  tou- 
can, and  the  most  brilliant  parrots,  covered  the  foreheadt 

There  is  no  American,  nor  indeed  any  other  race,  in  which  the 
forehead  is  so  low  as  in  the  Caribs.  And  in  order  to  exaggerate 
a  character,  which  they  deemed  beautiful,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  artificial  means  of  flattening  this  region,  at  the  time  when  the 
bones  are  soft  and  capable  of  yielding  to  artificilh  pressure.  As 
the  same  character  of  a  low  forehead  characterizes  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  similar  attempts  to  increase  this 
natural  defect  have  been  made  by  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Car 
ribs,  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  fiflh  plate  exhibits  a  skull  belonging  to  the  College  Mu- 
seum :  in  which  there  are  no  evidences  of  any  artificial  change  of 
figure.  The  developement  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  must 
have  been  more  imperfect  in  this  individual,  than  in  any  other  ex- 
ample which  I  have  seen.  Setting  aside  what  we  should  term 
this  natural  defect,  the  organization  is  perfect.  The  bony  sub- 
stance is  dense,  compact,  and  hard  ;  and  the  entire  skull  conse< 
quently  very  heavy.  The  size  of  the  head,  and  the  strong  mus- 
cular impressions,  correspond,  as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the  bone, 


*  Blumenbach,  tab,  47  &>  48. 
t  <*  Dec.  quinta/*  p.  15  dt  16. 

o2 


wHk  tbt  KCMtu  vfatofc  ayi  whww  ban  ftnUad,  W  da 
colowd  staiura  aod  peBi  Mrengtfa  of  th»  nee.*  11*  ftauil 
boM  b  ntlMr  prtiaiiiaM  «  ths  glabdla ;  h  eoatiMMt  aMrtj 
bornmlKllj,  teekwMk  frata  th*  otMt,  riMDg  •  linte  tMwwdi  tlil 


■tlBMiimaf  tha  autcfiak-  carcbral  Mim.  The  teiaiiiml  Ibak  to 
large,  aw)  Itw  Aall  coBMqMatljr  not  wMe  in  tU  lateral  ■Miwi 
Haul.  Ahhoash  ifcaa  contraeted  M  ha  apper  and  ftira  fart,  An 
baa;  reeepiaela  of  iba  braia  nrent  oat  below  and  bebind,  iMo  to 
Mail  ■iie :  tbe  fbuK  canftMlE  an  larga. 

This  MRgular  rormation  la  attended  *rtih  a  efaaaga  in  Aa  dia- 
tiibatinii  and  npfioTi  tt  the  »ci|[hi,  I  hara  already  latatiaBadt 
that  in  the  human  bead  Ibe  parts  in  fhmtnftbe  occipitri  Buudytol 
•ft  hearier  Aan  thoea  behind  ;  bd  that  the  head  Mb  ftiniidi 
when  left  lo  ftaelf,  and  »  00(7  nrtained  in  wpiiMbiiu,  in  (he  ««l 
pDDiirr,  hjr  RiUHCiilar  cnnirnciinn.  (See  pafjc  I&4.)  In  thUCa- 
riU  aktill,  boimcr,  the  iwrta  brhiiid  pre|H>ndrraie,  and  ihat  very 
decidnfl}' ;  •■>  thai,  f  apprehend,  iltc  tye*  man  he  habitually  di- 
rected upirnrdo;  whkh  IB  tlic  more  pruluiblt',  tin  the  orbit*,  in 
aomc  ^grcc,  look  upwnrds,  even  when  the  r.ygomaa  are  horizon- 
tal. Th(i  face  it  characterized  by  ila  great  M/vand  airenph,  and 
the  uarked  dewlopcment  of  all  ilx  purts.  What  the  front  of  tba 
Aull  hoa  luat,  H«ma  Cftm]i«nialed  tii-re.  Tlie  naul  bdoca  are 
not  re ry  amall  nor  flat ;  ihr  emlly  i*  ample  ;  llie  jawa  and  teetb 
piiwerful.  I'hc  aupcrior  inniiltary  bniic  ia  very  long  fnMO  tba 
orbit  111  the  alveoli,  and  ii1i>pci  rrf^larly  fiirwnrds  in  ihie  part. 

Another  Carib  ahull  in  the  College  Muacum  coincidee  with  tbia 
in  tbe  form  of  the  furelK-nd,  in  the  direction  of  ibe  eyes  upwardi. 


*  "  Caribbae*,  prnpnlj  ipnking,  thoM  whn  inhibit  iIm  Mifpiaiu  of  tlw 
Cari.inibr  LI«nn*nrCurD*nk.(hetiuikiiof  tin  (^un.airi  Ibn  plaina  10  the 
norlh-eut  ofthe  lOUrcn  of  Ibe  Orinnm,  tn  distincui*hc<l  bj  tbtit  ■liDoat  id- 
guilic  lUlure  Trnm  all  Ihc  other  nationi  I  hin  ■pen  in  Iba  New  Continent." 
tliKBOLpT,  "  Penmul  Narrativa  ;"  *.  iii.  p.  XU. 

Thaw  people  wore  railed  Cuibben  (Carivei)  bj  the  linl  naviptorv,  and 
u«  ttili  knawn  by  Ihel  name  thmuichout  Bpaniih  America .  althniuth  tha 
French  and  Germuu  hare  tnnifonned  it  into  Caiibei,  and  the  r-ji"'-  havv 
phortaMd  il  iato  Cviha.  IM.  attl. 


«qd  in  tbo  iM^ponderfipce  of  tbe  parts  pU^ed  bebiod  the  foramen 
magnum. 

The  same  character  is  seen  in  a  skull  engraved  in  tlie  Journal 
4t  Physique;*  but  the  representation  is  %\^o  badly  executed  to  ad- 
mit of  a  qaiisfactory  determination  whether  it  is  a  natural  forma- 
tion or  tbe  effect  pf  art*  Its  very  general  existence  in  the  nativf 
tribes  of  America  is  expressly  and  strongly  pointed  nqt  Yxy  Huiir 
901.T,  '<  There  is  no  race  on  the  globe,  in  v^hich  the  frontal  bone 
ia  more  depressed  backwards,  or  which  has  a  less-projecting  fore- 
Head,  than  the  American."  '^  This  extraordinary  flatness  is  to  be 
found  among  nations,  to  whom  the  means  of  producing  artificial 
deformity  are  totally  unknown ;  as  is  proved  by  the  crania  of 
Mexican  Indians,  Peruvians,  and  Atures,  broussbt  over  by  Mr. 
BoNPLAMD  and  myself,  and  of  which  several  were  depofited 
In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris." 

He  thinks  that  '*  the  custom  of  flattening  the  head  bad  its  ori- 
gin in  the  idea  that  beauty  conaists  in  such  a  form  of  the  frontal 
bone,  as  to  characterize  the  race  in  a  decided  manner.*' — The 
Aztecs,  who  never  disfigure  the  heails  of  their  children,  represent 
their  principal  divinities,  as  their  hieroglyphical  manuscripts  pniye, 
with  a  head  much  more  flattened  than  any  I  have  seen  among  the 
Carib8."t 

That  in  compliance  with  a  strange  notion  of  beauty,  attempts 
are  made  by  these  people  to  flatten  their  foreheads  still  further* 
and  that  for  this  purpose  they  subject  children's  beads  to  pressure 
immediately  after  the  birth,  and.  continue  it  for  sometime,  is  proved 
by  the  most  respectable  and  abundant  testimony.  In  certain 
erania  very  unequivocal  marks  oi  this  process  are  found  ;  actua) 
indentations  of  the  fiirehead,  producing  a  degree  of  deformity 
quite  different  from  natural  depression  of  tbe  skull,  or  from  the 
instances  of  malformation  which  are  occasionally  seen.  Some^ 
indeed,  have  argued  that  even  these  are  natural  ^rma ,  and  baye 
boldly  denied  the  possibility  of  producing  the  effect  by  such  means 
as  those  described.^ 


•  April  1789.  V.  34  ;  1. 

f  "  Political  Essay,"  v.  i.  p.  154,  and  note. 

1  S ABATER.  "  Trait6 d'Anatomie/'  t.  i.  p. 25.    Campib  ia ''  Kleinere  SduiT: 


llwbimea  «ra  Ae  mMtnlid  parts  af  omtrmmm^  aBdftna* 
kind  of  firm  Hppurt  and  Awndatioi),  on  which  ibv  wahtr  Mrae 
lurM  mt  Yd  ph^ologiaBl  nperimeBU,  and  ihe  |AnHMNM 
of  diMaaai  prora  that  iboji  efaui|[B  mnte  euily  thai  tte  nAw 
parti  of  the  bndji.  Thrir  elamenb  an  eootinadly  dBtiefcad  tmi 
nmnni  in  an  inMflHbla  manoer,  by  iha  inaorfarati ;  wkila  Aa 
loM  ihiM  I  in  aririiwd  ii  rapairad  bj  tba  dvpodtiM  af  cCbar  partt 
elM  nawljr  Mcreted  rranibe  Uaod.  ThU  eootiiraal  rlwaga  iaAa 
bnnji  materials  of  the  body  ii  well  illuatraUd  bj  dM  uiiiwiMU^ 
of  nising  madder  with  the  food  of  animali  Bonn  aftar  tUa  bM 
haa  bees  began,  ihe  bnay  aabMBoca  ia  (tmnd  of  a  piak  anltt 
throii^hoat ;  and  this  dje  w  a*  quickly  ramovod,  whea  the  uaA- 
drr  ia  no  limfer  adminimml.  The  4>on  period  in  wkieh  wmA 
chantM  urn  hmuRbt  aboot.  furma  a  rtrikiaf  eoniraH  totbe  iadd* 
iUe  naturv  of  the  maika  prodoced  ia  the  cntii  by  gunpowder  anl 
athpr  roliirinK  mHifr^  The  unintcmi)>te4t  exchnrifr  orpartirlpi, 
carntsl  nii  in  ihn  bitne*  from  tht'  perind  of  iliPir  finit  fortnalioii, 
all"H'ii  ibem  to  BC<->in)>iMMl«ie  ihemnelviv  ti>  tltf  ni>ii;)ilH>rin{[  pant, 
anil  in  hfcome,  m  it  wrn.-,  fnrmed  and  faKhinncd  ky  thrir  action. 
T\w  c<inroni)itlii>n  of  tbp  hrad  tilTirdii  ihr  moit  un(H|ui*ocat  proof 
of  tlii*  circumniancr.  The  inicrnal  twrface  of  ihp  rraniuia  ei- 
hibiit  a  mould  of  ihr  InbeN  and  ronTnluiioniortli^hriiin,  to  which 
it  wan  adnpied  ;  and  th»  eiternnl  nirfitce  ili*play>  tbe  moit 
manifvsi  im)ire«nionH  Tmin  ihc  aciinns  nf  ihe  mufrlea,  ai 
w«t]  ai  Iracci  of  the  form  uf  the  fealiirpi,  ih<>  (feneral  ennSgn- 
ration  of  which  may  be  easily  conjeciurFd  from  a  view  of  the 
bony  «kull-  In  like  manner,  the  «hape  of  tbe  bones  may  be  at 
fected  by  the  preiumre  of  tumort,  by  colleciiona  of  pus  in  their 
carities,  by  cnnslant  weip[bti,  at  thai  of  the  trunk  bearinf  on  iha 
luwrr  limbi,  befi>re  their  milHtance  it  hard  enough.  Hence  we 
cannot  duubt  thai  the  crnnium  may  cipcriencc  n  partial  change 
of  figure,  if  n  given  externa]  pressure  can  be  kept  up  for  tome 


r.  i.  p.  17,  AkTHiiri)  in  "  Jnurad  dr  Ph,niqu«,"  April  176?.  '  Dincr- 
nir  U  Cnnfiirnulion  de  U  TMe  det  Csrtlbm,  at  mr  quslqiiM  UMftt 
»  altribtioM  k  dt*  Nktiona  noTifn, 
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lime ;  and  the  comparative  softness  of  its  textore  at  birth,  renders 
that  a  very  favorable  period  for  such  attempts. 

The  objection  will  occur,  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  would 
be  suspended  by  an  effectual  pressure  ; — that  the  infant's  life  would 
be  endangered.  They  who  have  seen  a  child's  head  after  it  has 
passed  through  a  small  pelvis  in  a  difficult  labor,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances it  is  often  found  squeezed  into  an  oblong  shape,  will 
not  enteitain  much  apprehension  for  the  effects  of  such  manceu- 
▼res  as  are  said  to  be  practised  on  the  Carib  and  other  American 
newly  bom  infants.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  the 
force  so  considerable,  as  to  affect  the  figure  of  the  bone  at  the 
time :  I  should  rather  apprehend  that  the  ultimate  effect  is  pro- 
duced^y  the  continued  action  of  a  e:entle  pressure  ;  as  the  thigh 
and  leg  of  a  rickety  child  slowly  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  change  of  form  is  produced  oij^anically,  not  mechanically. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  such  unnatural  violence  Wf>uld  pre- 
vent or  impede  the  developement  of  the  brain,  and  could  not  be 
borne  without  fatal  results,  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact  can  be  estab- 
lished, the  supposition,  on  which  this  objection  rests,  must  be  un- 
grounded. And  that  it  is  so,  I  am  further  induced  to  believe  by 
cases  of  large  bony  tumors  growing  within  the  skull,  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  brain,  without  causing  any  of  those  inconveniences  or 
dangers  which  a  small  sudden  pressure  often  produces.  In  the 
newly-born  child,  too,  when  the  sutures  are  all  open,  the  brain  if 
prevented  from  growing  in  one  direction,  may  expand  easily  in 
other  quarters. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  thing  is  possible :  and  I  shall  add 
the  evidence,  wliich  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
is  true. 

Besides  the  Carib  skull,  which  I  have  already  described,  in 
which  the  forehead  indeed  is  extremely  low,  but  the  continuity  of 
outline,  regularity  of  form,  symmetry  and  harmony  of  parts,  prove 
that  it  is  a  natural  organization ;  there  are  many  others,  in  which 
the  regular  outline  is  interrupted,  the  smooth  convexity  of  the 
skull  harshly  and  abruptly  disturbed,  an  uneven  rising  and  sinking 
surface  substituted  for  the  naturally  uniform  swell  of  the  fore- 
head ;   and  a  configuration  is  thus   produced,  such  as  would 
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naturally  aiiie  from  the  alleged  artificial  proceaa,  but  totally  di^ 
ferent  from  any  thing  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Various  modes  of  proceeding  are  described ;  the  differenees  in 
this  respect,  in  the  method  of  application,  the  length  and  oon- 
Btancy  of  the  process,  the  resistance  of  the  skull  and  brain  duf« 
ing  the  pre««ure,  and  the  degree  of  recovery  af^er  its  eesaation, 
account  for  the  individual  diversities  in  these  compressed  skulla. 

The  tenth  plate  of  Blumen  bach's  first  decade  is  the  head  of  a  malt 
Carib  from  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's  ;*  in  which  the  frontal  bonei 
originally  very  low,  presents  a  broad  indentation  about  its  middles 
The  enumerated  characters  are,  "  a  depressed  forehead  (frons  re* 
tropressa;)  orbits  surprisingly  large,  patulous,  and  looking  up^ 
wards,  as  is  seen  in  hydrocephalic  patients ;  the  orbital  plateof  the 
frontal  bone  slanting  downwards,  and  the  superciliary  margin 
very  obtuse.^'    p.  26. 

In  his  i«econd  decade.f  Blumenbach  has  figured  tlie  skull  of  a 
female  Carib  from  the  same  island  as  the  preceding,  where  the 
forehead  is  much  lower,  and  the  orbits  are  in  like  mnnnei  directed 
upwards.  How  strikinjyly  it  deviates  from  the  ordinary  couslnic- 
tion,  may  be  collected  from  the  author^s  expressions : — '*  prodigi- 
osuin  plane  cranium" — "  horrida  et  fere  monstrosa  hujus  capitis 
distortio."  The  contraction  of  the  front  seeniR  to  have  been  com« 
pensated  by  expansion  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  ;  t^o  that 
this  head,  when  placed  on  the  vertebral  column,  must  evidently 
have  preponderated  backwardp. 

A  head  in  all  points  very  similar  to  this  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Leach  :  a  broad  Hat  surface  above,  or  rather  behind  tlie  eyes, 


*  Tills  is  the  race  which  occupied  the  West-Indian  islands  at  the  tiine  of 
their  first  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  airrccd  in  physical  characters  with  tliO 
Caribs  of  the  Continent  already  alluded  to  (p.  31H,  note*,)  fr'^'n  whom  they 
were  orijrinally  derived.  European  hostility  and  encroachment  confined  th« 
last  small  remnant  of  this  unfortunate  race  on  a  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's. They  were  here  distinguished  under  the  name  of  Red  Caribs,  from  tbt 
descendants  of  srnne  Neja;roes  who  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  and  whose  num- 
bers were  perhaps  augmented  in  other  ways,  who  were  called  Black  Caribs. 
The  latter  are  merely  Negroes.  The  hostilities}  of  t!i«  two  races  have  been 
Very  fata!  to  the  former ;  who  are  now  nearly  extinct. — Edwards,  IlUtory  of 
the  IVrst  Indies  ;  1.  p.  411. 

1  Tab.  20.  p.  15. 
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•eeitia  tomark  out  the  sitaatioii  and  action  of  the  pressure.  The  pre* 
poncierance  of  thib  parts  behind -the  occipital  condyles  is  the  same* 

The  kindness  and  Hberulity  of  Mr.  Clink  enable  me  to  add  the 
Engraved  representation  of  a  very  interesting;  specimen  from  his 
collection ;  and  thus  to  illustrate  by  direct  contrast,  the  difference 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  form  of  the  Carib  head.  The 
artificial  excavation  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  superficial  risingd 
denoting  the  anterior  cerebral  k»bes,  are  obvious  on  the  first  in- 
spection. It  is  clear  too,  that  this  individual  would  have  had 
naturally  a  very  low  forehead.  A  violent  and  unnatural  bulge 
behind  and  at  the  sides  seems  to  show  that  the  contraction  in 
front  has  been  compensated  by  an  equivalent  extension  in  thoas 
quarters.  The  figure  of  the  occipital  bone  is  so  changed,  that  the 
external  transverse  ridge,  which  naturally  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  basis  cranii,  is  now  far  within  that  boundary. 
The  face  is  broad  across  the  eyes  and  cheeks ;  the  interval  be- 
tween the  orbits  wide ;  those  cavities  are  large,  shallow,  and  di- 
rected upwards,  The  iiacial  angle  is  66°.  The  distance  from  the 
posterior  edge  of  tlie  vomer  to  the  corresponding  vertical  point  rf 
the  head  is  only  2J  inches :  the  transverse  measurement  at  the 
same  point,  6  inches  ;  across  the  ooronail  suture,  6f  inches.  The 
distance  from  the  alveolar  edge  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  the 
back  of  the  occiput  is  8  inches  ;  from  the  occiput  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  3|-  to  the  anterior,  4^.  When  the 
skull  is  supported  on  the  condyles,  the  back  part  greatly  prepon- 
derates. 

This  skull,  like  that  which  Dr.  Leagh  possesses,  came  from 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent's.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cline  by  a 
surgeon  of  Tobago;  who  stated  that  the  individual  had  been  chief 
of  the  fied  Caribs  in  St.  Vincent's ;  that  he  used  to  come  to  Toba- 
go on  the  commercial  and  other  business  of  his  tribe ;  that  he  was 
well  known  there,  and  regarded  as  an  intelligent,  well-informed, 
and  prudent  character.* 


*  Besides  the  skull  which  is  figured  by  Mr.  Ahtraud  in  the  Journal  de  Fky- 
siquBy  t.  34,  he  mentions  another,  in  which  there  was  a  large  depression  in  the 
centre  of  the  os  frontis;  p.  3S3. 


A  mora  dstailad  knowledgs  oT  tlw  tm  Ctrib  meBf  whow 
■knlli  ai«  angnmd  id  this  book,  wiMid  ba  hifhljr  isuraliBi  in 

A  heHd  praeinlj  Mmilnr  (o  thii  of  Wr.  Cumk  haa  been  fifpirad 
by  HuvftULu.  in  the  H^innini  of  the  Rojal  AcMclemj  of  Seimeac' 

Thr  inrrrencM,  to  which  theie  and  umiUr  xpeeiiiMiM  had.  ■■• 
■Oinpletely  nippniwd  and  covfimied  b_r  the  unanimaufl  leatin^ 
aie*  of  the  ni'wt  judicinu*  and  raapactaUe  trnvellera  ;  which  ea» 
■at  he  HI  nude  arilhnui  n  decree  oT  MMptieiim  that  would  aqualff 
praveni  ui  from  beliennx  all  that  ■■  Mated  nn  nirh  aulhorifj. 

LtiAT  relaiPR.  that  "  the  Canhi  are  nil  well  made  and  pmpoi^ 
tioiwd;  thpir  featum  ar«  Hiflkientlj  aiprcahle,  cmptiiif  iha 
ferehead,  which  appeara  rather  eziraordinarj,  being  very  flat,  and 
a*  it  were  depreiied.  Tbote  people  are  nnt  brnn  ki;  but  tbey 
fime  the  bend  to  nMUtoe  that  form,  by  plocinx  on  the  forebrad  of 
the  n^wly-txirn  rliild  a  •mall  plnte.  which  ilir}  tie  firmly  behind. 
Thin  mmain*  until  rlip  lHinr!«  bnvc  acquire il  tlirir  cnnnimence ;  «o 
that  llir  r<in>hpncl  ii>  Aiiltrnrd  to  that  dt-fn^i-.  ilinl  lliey  can  rfe  al- 
inniii  pprpriidirtiUrly  iil>i)v<>  ilipin.  wiiluiui  t-lciutini;  the  licad.t 

CuNRtMiNR  infiirm*  us.  that  "  ihr  apix-llnlinn  Oinn)[uaii  in  ibe 
lanfniHf!^  or  Prni.  nx  well  a!i  CnmbeTaM  in  tlmt  »f  llni/.il  fcivrn  to 
the  snoie  jieftple  hy  the  f'urtuiniPiie  of  Para,  Nftnifie*  '  Ani-hend.' 
For  thry  have  ihv  MrnnjEe  ruHlntn  of  presoin^  bviwven  two 
platen  the  forehend  of  ilioir  nKtrly-bnrn  nliildreu.  in  order  to  pre 
them  ihii  lingular  shape,  end  make  tliemi  os  lliey  »ay,  reiemblc 
the  full  moon."} 


•IT4A.  p.  3Tl.lib.  IG  fi^.  t. 

t  I'aiftfif  ■u  Mm  df  I'.lmiri^tu  i.  3.  p.  Tl.  Bi.rvktbicr  aUo  ciln  Uu 
•ulhnritj  of  Oiriinn  Huleria  Gimtrml  it  Um  Jniiat  :  I'lXi.  p.  STi.  uid  Rit- 
>•>!>■>   Bufto^   Dieliaimairc  Canlh-FranfoU  ;  Ititi,'.  fro.  pp.  .V,  1)2.  iG, 

wa. 

Thu  MUM  cuitnm.  which  bcVinfMl  oricintU;  to  th«  rtd-cnlored  nalirM  of 
th«  WeM  Inrlie*.  hu  been  *dnptrd  b;  Ihc  fres  Ne|rror>  ur  BlukCaribi  ufSt 
VincenlV  Sw  TniBAiLr  de  Ch4-iv>loii,  I'aifgt  i  la  Jhrtwrfw, p. 39: 
•ltd  Kmc  in  Jo¥rnii  it  Phyti^ur.  t.  XI.  p.  IJU. 

t  MfiMdre  it  rjini  it,  Sruacu,  174.'..  p  427—51.  Ulloo  (rim  Ibe  amc 
tBftininnyTC(pactinxlheOnM(tiw:  Tnvtl*  in  S«¥lltJiiitTi^ii,j.l.  p.  394; 
■boToaqtiEaiDx^aurciU  rnJiMa;  t,iit.p.G33. 
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A  coHateral  proof  of  ihe<e  practices  is  afforded  by  their  having 
been  noticed,  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils  (as  related  by  Blumbnbach),  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  history  of  the  third  synod  of  the  diocese  of  Lima,  held 
in  July  1585,  a  decree  was  passed  against  the  Indian  practice  of 
disfiguring  the  head.  "  Cupientes  penitus  extirpare  abusum  et 
auperstitionem,  quibus  Indi  passim  infantum  capita  forniis  impri- 
munt,  quas  ipsi  vocant  caito,  oma,  opaHa  ; — statuimus  et  preci- 
pimus,''  &.C.  &c.  reciting  various  punishments,  as,  for  instance, 
that  any  woman  found  guilty,  "  frequeutet  doctrinam  per  con- 
tinuos  decern  dies  mane  et  vesperi,  pro  prima  culpa;  pro  secunda 
yero  per  viginti,"  <kc.* 

This  custom  ha^i  prevailed  as  much  in  North  as  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  islands.  Adair  says,  that  the  northern  savages 
*'  flatten  their  heads  in  divers  forms  :  but  it  is  chiefly  the  crown  of 
the  liead  they  depress,  in  order  to  beautify  themselves,  as  their 
wild  fancy  terms  it ;  for  they  call  us  Long-heads,  by  way  of  con- 
tempt." *'  They  fix  the  tender  infant  on  a  kind  of  cradle,  where 
bis  feet  are  tilted  above  a  foot  higher  than  a  horizcmtal  position ; 
his  head  bends  back  into  a  hole  made  on  purpose  to  receive  it ; . 
when  he  bears  the  chief  part  of  his  weight  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  upon  a  small  bag  of  sand,  without  being  in  the  least  able 
to  move  himself."t 

Lastly,  the  ve.ry  interesting  narrative  of  the  journey  to  the 
source  of  the  Missouri,  performed  by  Ales-^rs.  Lewis  and  Clarkk, 
informs  us  that  the  attempts  at  beautifying  the  head,  by  flatten- 
ing its  fore-part,  have  been  and  are  very  extensively  practised 
among  nearly  all  the  tribes  situated  on  the  west  of  that  gre^ 
range  of  mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of 
America,  from  which  the  waters  flow  on  one  side  to  tjbe  PacifiC} 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Mississippi  and  its  varioMs  tributary 
streams. 


*  J.  S.  DE  AooiRRE  CoUtetio  maxima  ConeUiorum  omnium  Hitpania  et 
Jfovi  Orbis]  ed.  2.  Rom©,  1655.  fol.  t.  vi.p  204. 

f  History  of  the  North  American  Indians,  p.  8.  Soe  also  Lawboic's  History 
•f  Catolina,  p.  23 ,  and  Ciiarlxtoiz  Hist,  de  la  Nouvetle  FraneCf  t.  3,  pp* 
187,323. 

p2 


"Tlw  ouMt  dutiagBithing  part  nTthair  fhjmofaonjiidm  fu- 
fluliar  fluiWH  uul  width  of  iheir  fanhMd ;  ■  pacidiari^  wUifc 
Um^  dire  lo  OM  of  tboM  OMtunu  bj  which  mmun  ia  Mcri&ead  to 
fmlMtie  ideu  of  twautj.  The  cuitom,  iadasdi  of  flattaai^  tba 
haad  by  artifioial  javMara  duriag  iabacj,  pnraiU  aawag  all  tha 
■Btiooa  wa  bare  wra  mat  of  tha  Rucky  Xouotaiaa.  To  tba 
•ait  nf  ihii  baiTiM  tba  faahioa  u  «>  parfoctl/  unkaowa.  that  than 
tba  Woiteni  ladiaaa,  with  the  eieepiion  of  tba  Alliataa  or  Baaka 
Natioa,  are  diriifinrrrl  bj  the  eoninioD  nama  of  Flal-beada.**^ 
**  Wheravn-  it  ma/  ba*a  hofun,  the  practice  it  now  animnal 
■mmiK  theas  aatiow.  Suoii  after  the  bmh  of  the  chdd,  At  na- 
tlwr.  anxinua  to  procure  for  her  iafaot  ibe  recommendatioa  of  a 
bnwil  forebaad.  placoe  it  in  the  ooraproMiag  machinei  whvv  it 
ia  kept  for  l«a  or  tWRlve  Bfrnlhii ;  though  the  (emaln  remaia 
lonirer  thnn  the  bnyt.  I'he  operation  ia  n  grndunl,  ihel  it  is  aot 
atlpniird  wiih  (xtin;  hiii  thr  im|treo*iiiii  m  il(V|>  and  jierrnaiipal. 
Thn  licedi  or  ihr  children,  wIicd  tlirv  arc  re)caiic<I  fmni  the  bso- 
dexe.  Hre  nni  in'ire  ihnii  two  inches  thick  abiiui  ihf  upper  edge  of 
tiM!  torrhfed ;  and  ?ilill  ihiiiii'T  nliovo:  n>ir,  with  nil  iti  efiurts, 
Giui  iinliirc  ever  re«tnri>  in  !>li.i|H!;  rhe  hpiidH  nf  grown  pcreooi 
beiii|r  "Aen  in  a  itroiiihi  tine  from  the  noM  lu  llw  top  of  the  fora- 
henil."* 

Betiii ten  this  EPnnnil  siali^iiipnl,  applying  to  the  n'cstern  tribea 
ali»|[cihor,  thi-fc  ciitpr|iririii|[  trovi-llcr*  mile  ilte  rii»ience  of  the 
prnciicn  on  many  |>anirnlnr  oci-iixion  ;  n»  nni'ios  the  Skilloota 
(|>.  :t^);)  the  Wahkiaciim^  (p-  iKHi)  the  Sxkiitkx,  where  the 
head  Mas  loflailem-d.  lhatlhcr«rehra(l  runs  gimi^ht  from  the  i>oa» 
to  the  cm wn  (p.  3AI ;)  and  itieChinnoi>ki.  whoKhcadithejrtpeak 
of  ni  havinir  liecn  flattened  ill  a  miwl  diagu^tmg  manoer.  In  one 
tribe  winch  they  mw  on  lhf>  Pacific,  they  eiprewly  meotioD  that 
the  rustnin  did  not  esiit.  (p.  4'2*>.) 

That  iiiiiliuig  mi)r|it  he  wantinK  tn  this  pan  of  the  proof,  the 
rery  bandagcii  employed  by  tite  Caribe  have  been  brought  into  Eu- 


*  Trnvdt  ta  til  Sourtr «/  iht  MUionri,  chtp.  ■xiu.    Sae  sl*o  Majiasi,  eT 
the aitivai  alnut  Ngotia  Sound  :    t»jtgufram  CUw  to (A«  JT.  IT.  CmH  t/ 
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rope.    A  description  and  figures  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  /otir- 
nalde  Physique  • 

The  fifth  or  Malaj  variety,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous Asiatic  islands,  and  those  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean, 
constitutes  an  intermediate  link  between  the  European  and  Ne- 
gro. The  cranium  is  moderately  narrowed  and  slanting  at  its  an- 
terior and  upper  part ;  the  face  large,  and  all  its  parts  fully  de> 
veloped ;  the  jaws  more  or  less  prominent. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  numerous  tribes  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  variety  dififer  considerably  from  each  other ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  cannot  fall  within  one  clearly- 
marked  character.  The  Papua  race  are  described  as  having  all 
the  appearance  of  Negrcies ;  I  have  seen  no  skull,  nor  any  repre- 
sentation of  one,  belonging  to  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  The 
New  Hollanders  certainly  partake  of  the  Negro  form,  yet  are  still 
easily  distinguishable  from  African  Negroes.  In  the  two  heads 
engraved  by  BLCMBNBACH.t  the  forehead  rather  slants  above  the 
eyes,  but  the  head  rises  to  a  considerable  height  at  the  coronal 
suture.  The  nose  is  not  so  flat,  nor  the  zygoma  so  prominent,  as 
in  the  African.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  projects  in 
front ;  the  chin  is  not  cut  off,  as  in  the  Negro.  The  crania  of 
New  Hollanders  which  I  have  seen,  correspond  with  these.  In 
some,  as  in  a  female  skull  in  the  College  Museum,  the  superior  in- 
cisors are  placed  as  obliquely  as  in  the  Negro ;  but  none  have  so 
low  a  forehead  and  vertex  as  some  of  that  race. 


*  Aug.  1791,  p.  132.  tab.  1  &  2.  The  account  is  written  by  Dr.  Amic,  a  phy- 
mcian  of  Guadaloupe,  who  had  seen  and  conversed  with  both  Rod  and  Black 
'  Caribs  in  tlie  West  Indies.  In  mentioning  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  his 
inquiries,  he  says,  *<  Centre  mon  attente  elles  se  reduisirent  toutet  ikm'assurer 
qn'ils  ne  devoient  Tapplatissement  de  leur  front  qu'k  la  pression  d*une  planche 
gamie  de  coton,  qu'on  fizoit  sur  cette  partie  pour  rempecber  d'acqu6rir  lacoa- 
vezit6,  qui  lui  est  naturelle.  C'etoit-lk  me  dlrent  ils  le  caract^re  de  leur  na- 
tion. Pour  rimprimer  on  fait  auz  enfans  porter  cette  planche  josqu'^  ce  qu'ils 
soient  assez  grands,  pour  qu'il  ne  s'efiace  pas.  Je  remsrqnai  parmi  euz  un 
jeune  hommede  seize  k  dizsept  ans,  dont  le  front  6toit  bombe  comme  celui  d'un 
N^gre.  n  repondit  k  mon  observation,  que  pour  ne  pas  le  d^figurer  comme 
les  autres  son  mire  n'avoit  pas  voulu  le  soumcttre  dun  viel coutume."  p.  133 

\  Tab.  27  &  40. 


\ 


^le  Ouheima  ikdl*  dncs  nni  Atur  ia  •ay  ■■wiial  paiau 
than  ihe  Eumpeiti  (bnaalion,  co  far  mt  ihr  rriniofn  ||0M>  Tba 
AdiiI  and  lower  pan  of  tlw  fcrebead  nay  be  a  litile  cnairatltd 
Ud  rlantiag.  Thr  Taea  u  altiiR«ker  larira.  and  ikropfvrjnr 
Mljr  drrrlnpMl;  if  alveolar  prMniB,  too.  lat^eeti ilifhlly  mli^tL 

The  bead  nT  a  naiirr  of  Nakahiwah.t  nne  of  iha  grai^a  cafr 
«1  the  Han|iinai  Idand*.  piMPuti  a  ntj  heauiifid  aod  ijaaa 
Itieal  nrffaniuiliaa,  oirieapoadiaji  to  the  deaeripliaa  of  tha  gtaaC 
■latai*,  (Idb  proponious,  and  Mn<n|pb  of  iboM  ialaaden.  Bz- 
Mpt  that  \he  bca  ii  larnWi  it*  hiirer  part  Mpacinllj  BMn  eoaa^ 
•TaMe  and  prDtnimal  thaa  in  the  bait  Bwdeb  of  tha  CaaeiMa 
varietj,  and  that  lbs  Ja*i  and  leeOi  altufteibvr  bava  a  n 
piuJLLtiiHi,  ihh  head  ii  aot  rerj  eNeotiallj  duuD|[iiiib«l  fVoi 
fonn.  The  fnrehead  m  indeed  more  phniing  than  ii 
taal  Enrnpeaa  bcadi ;  b«  the  wbnle  ■tmctutv  hai  ■ 
Aarkii  of  an  orcnniKalinn  rnUiilaied  for  rtrrnf  ih. 

Tlir  iikiill  Iff  n  lliiei^fn.t  fmni  llir  inland  of  Olr-hrn.  has  tbe 
narrow  kIoiuIii):  fiin-l)i>ad,  Inrp*  face,  nnilpn'itimriii  juwr  of  iIm 
true  Nr-si*"  ■  ti*"  '<  ciimliine*  ihe  IntrnI  cipntiiiioiii  pariicalarly 
acroM  llip  rliPfkf.  of  the  Mongnliun  vniiply. 

Tltc  or  ran  gr  meat  of  iikiillii  undt-r  llie  6<rr  p'neral  furuxjiutde- 
■cribrd  is,  in  a  srrnl  meaMire,  arbitrary.  It  n)iifit  n<>t,  iherrforr, 
be  lakpn  in  n  Xrici  renrr  :  wc  niun  not  px|iecl  to  find  all  ilif  in* 
diTidunln,  roro[)ri»rd  nndcr  each  of  thme  Tnnt-lu-*,  dMiNvely  dia- 
tin|!ui:-h<>d  hy  tlic  aHFlpiMl  cliarai-irnifroin  all  mlii-ra.  In  the  end- 
lea*  ilivf^fiiy  (>r  individual  form*,  many  inKlnnrcii  are  mrt  wilh.in 
aaci)  viirieiy,  rif  ortniniz.ntioii*  a|i|ininrhin^  10  thiueof  ibe  oilien  ; 
aothai  niiinnc  many  Eiii»|>ennii  and  Nckmc*  wc  miyht  relect 
•knil*  ill  irlitch  ii  wmid  bo  diffii^nll  )n  deicrniine  the  predoniinaat 
character.  Th«  twn  intermedinte  fiirma  brtwecn  the  Paaracian 
middle,  anil  the  Kihinpian  nnd  MuncnliHn  exlrrnirp,  cromiilpie  ibe 
acriei  nf  crHdniiima.  Of  ihe  numerous  irihcs  or  nniiont  in  each 
diri-iitn,  Romp  come  nearer  to  one  ami  imine  to  the  uilier  of  the 
two  inimediiitely  adjoining  Tnriette*.  Thu>  the  nativrtKif  tome 
illandti  in   the  !*outb  Sea  arc  hardly  to  be  di>tin^iiheil  in  coua- 


*  BLcatvBACH,  Ub.  3G. 
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tenance  and  head  from  Kuropeans;  while  others  approach  as 
near  to  the  iN'egroes.  The  Marqaesans,  the  Society,  Friendly*  and 
Sandwich  Islanders,  mieht  be  almost  arranged  under  the  CaiicasiaB 
Tariety ;  while  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,New  Britain^  dtc.  Louisiade,  dtc  ha?e  strong  claims 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Ethiopian  diyisioo ;  and  those  of  the  Solo« 
mon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Zealand  form  so  many 
points  nf  transition  between  the  two.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  of  the  other  varieties.  Hence,  if  we  had  numeriNis 
specimens  of  each,  we  might  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  interval  between  the  most  perfect  Caucasian  model  and 
the  most  exaggerated  Negro  or  MongnUan  specimens  should  be 
filled  with  forms  conducting  us  from  one  to  the  other  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
diversities  of  features  and  of  skulls  are  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
us  in  assigning  the  different  races  of  mankind  in  which  they  oc- 
cur to  species  origmally  different.  This  conclusion  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  analogies  of  natural  history.  The  differences  be- 
tween human  crania  are  not  more  considerable,  nor  even  so  remark- 
able, as  some  variations  which  occur  in  animals  confessedly  of 
the  same  species.  The  head  of  the  wild  boar  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  domestic  pig.  The  different  breeds  of  horses  - 
and  dogs  are  distinguished  by  the  most  striking  dissimilarities  in 
the  skull ;  in  which  view  the  Neapolitan  and  Hungarian  horses 
may  be  contrasted.  The  very  singular  form  of  the  skull  in  the 
Faduan  fowl  is  a  more  remarkable  deviation  from  the  natural 
structure  than  anv  variation  which  occurs  in  the  human  head. 

The  oblique  position  of  the  anterior  incisors  in  the  Negroes 
and  some  other  tribes  which  have  prominent  jaws,  is  the  only  na- 
tional difference  I  know  of  in  the  teeth.  Their  size  and  form  ex- 
hibit merely  individual  differences.  The  complete  and  minute 
correspondence  of  the  teeth  in  number  and  form,  through  all 
races  of  men,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  species. 

Blumenbach*  has  pointed  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  pecu- 


*  *^  Vonden  Zaimen  dor  alten  ^gyptier,  und  von  den  Mumien,"  in  t}ie  **  Gdt< 
ting.  Ma^razin  dor  WissenBch.  und  Litteratnr/'  p.  1. 
"  De  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  Nat."  aect.  iii.  §  64. 
"  Beytrage  zur  NaturgoBchichto,"  port  ii.    "  Ueber  den  iEgyptien  Mumion,*' 
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liarity  in  the  teeth  of  loine  Egjptian  mumiDieti  which  fini  at- 
tneted  hu  notice  on  eumiainf  two  tpecimeM  in  the  jenr  1773. 
Hie  incieoriv  initeed  of  poieeiiing  their  ordinary  thin  cnttiag 
edfMt  were  thick  in  iheir  bodies,  end  reienibled  truncated  coaae  ; 
the  eupidati  were  not  pointed*  ai  ie  osoal,  hot  broad  and  3nt  oa 
the  maatieating  enrface,  and  very  rinilar  to  the  neighlMiring  fai- 
enapidea.  The  mum  circnmetancca  have  been  obaerred  in  the 
edier  specimeni,  ai  in  a  mummy  at  Cambridfe,  detcribed  hj 
MiDDLnTON,*  in  another  at  Caaiel  ;t  and  in  a  third  at  8tuttgarJ4 
BunftMBACH  obaerred  a  mnilar  itructnre  in  the  head  of  a  young 
nnmimyi  which  he  opened  in  London  ;||  and  in  another  which  lio 
neeived  as  a  preaent  from  Hr.  TmwBa,  of  Cambridge.^  **  Than 
■Wit,**  he  obaenres,  "  be  great  diflerences  in  the  crania  of  vari- 
one  mummiea,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  practice  of  emholm- 
ing  the  body  after  death  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  many  agea,  d«^ 
ing  which  great  ricissitudes  occurred  in  the  government  and  in- 
habitants of  the  country  ;  consrquontlv  vrc  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  tliiii  formation  of  the  teeth  in  every  specimen :  vet  it 
conftitutet  a  ninf^iilar  variety,  and  dec^r^e?  mention,  as  it  mayas- 
siiit  in  diHtinmiiHhing  the  mummieii  of  some  particular  a|re  and  na- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  ntiHign  a  ^atisfaciory  caui^  for  this 
peculiarity ;  yet  we  may  not  improhahly  ancrihe  it  in  great  part 
to  the  kind  of  f«NKl  taken  by  the  Reyptiauft,  which  DiodoruK  Sicu- 
luwezpreMly  dewribes  to  have  con^iftted  of  vegetables,  rmiis  dec. 
Ilencc  the  teeth  munt  have  been  worn  dontn;  and  it  has  twen 
observetl  that  thew  (trgans.  when  reduced  by  attrition,  or  pur- 
posely diiniiiikhcd  in  length,  grow  thicker,  lioth  in  man  and 
animaU  *^ 


*  "  Monument  Antiq.  in  Workn."  r.  4.  "  Quod  Tero  un^uliire  ct  prodigii 
fere  l<»C4i  liibondum.  (duntei)  AQteriom«.  iocinoroK.  non  MMiti  illi  quidem  at> 
que  «d  incidendum  apli.  trd  perindc  «c  niAzillam  lati  pUneaiqueobtuaiiwit." 

1  BftccEMArix'ii'*  Nachricht  von  einer  MuDiie ;"  Br«unscbweig. 

I  Bi.r%ir.^ii4rii.  '*  Beytrflce  ;"  part  2.  picolK 

II  "  Philcimphical  Traniactions,"  ]?.M.  part  u.  p.  1^4 
§  "  Dec.  quart  a  Cranionim,"  p.  4. 

7  «  D«  G.  H.  W.  Nai."  sect,  iii  $C4. 
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A  similar  formation  of  the  teeth  was  noticed  by  Winblow*  ia 
the  cranium  of  a  Greenlander  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs  (Hond-Ey- 
]and)s  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  ''  The  incisors,"  says 
this  anatomist,  *'  are  flat  from  before  backwards,  and  short,  in- 
stead of  ha?ing  a  cutting  edge  ;  hence  they  resemble  grinders  more 
than  cutting  teeth/'  ''  Mr.  Riecke,  who  presented  me  with  thif 
cranium,  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hond-Cyland  eat  their  meat 
raw."  **  They  move  their  jaws  in  a  very  singular  manner,  and 
make  several  grimaces  while  chewing  and  swallowing.  It  was 
the  observation  of  this  spectacle  that  induced  him  to  seek  for  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  whether  these  islanders  possessed  any 
peculiarity  of  construction  in  their  jaws  or  teeth." 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  two  Eskimaux  craniat  in  the  pos- 
session of  Blumenbach,  which  exhibit  the  same  worn  appearance 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  well  known,  he  observes  that  the  Eskimaux 
are  derived  from  the  same  race  with  the  Greenlanders,  and  that 
their  name  has  its  origin  from  their  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh. 

A  similar  configuration  of  the  inferior  incisors  was  found  in  the 
head  of  the  Guanche  mummy,  figured  in  Blumenbach's  Fifth 
Decade,  tab.  xlii.  p.  8. 

I  have  seen  the  same  configuration  in  the  heads  of  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  in  other  instances :  and  am  fully  convinced  that 
there  is  no  real  original  difference  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  in  these 
cases ;  and  that  the  observed  peculiarity  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
mechanical  attrition  which  the  teeth  had  experienced  in  all  the 
examples.  As  the  incisors  are  wedge-shaped,  and  increase  grad- 
ually in  thickness  from  their  cutting  edge  to  the  gums,  when  half 
worn  away  they  lose  their  natural  appearance  of  cutting  teeth, 
and  resemble  in  form  those  found  in  the  crania  above  mentioned. 
If  \)ie  teeth  are  naturally  large  and  strong,  the  appearance  will  be 
more  marked.  We  cannot  admit  an  original  difference  of  formi 
until  it  is  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  entire  teeth  in  which  the 
enamel  has  not  been  worn  away  from  the  masticating  surface. 


^  "  M6111.  de  r Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Paris ;"  1732.  p.  323. 
t ''  Dec.  tertia,"  tab.  ^  And  25. 


At  bU  •ranii,  tin  witina  ihil  ibe  teeth  gnnr  tKckar  ■■  omm- 
qiwiMB  of  the  ittriiion  of  iheir  wrrueii,  it  not  idmiMibU  No 
pnint  H  nxire  elearij  ■■cenwaed,  than  that  theM  orRani  ban  bo 
powen  of  gifivth,  or  or)(aaic  change :  iikI  tbat  ihey  BXpenoDoa 
■0  ■Iteration,  after  appearinx  ihrou^  ihr  pim  hut  that  of  m^ 
ohMHoal  wearinc  or  chemical  6tr*j.  Thai  iheir  Mtwtance  poo- 
MaiM  DMlber  veaMJi  nnr  nerrea,  is,  I  thtiik,  fuU;  provadbj  vkM 
I  hare  atiUd  in  anotber  place.* 

The  aHflrlion  nf  Bormx,  GaiLtaca.  and  nthera,  thai  the  tcath 
ui  iba  Calmuckk  are  ]Dnf(er,  and  ■e|«raied  hy  widfT  intomli 
Aon  each  nther,  ia  eoniradicied  bj  tbe  ■peciniena  oT  their  eraan 
ia  the  pnMeeaiim  of  Bi.nMBKaAca. 

Certain  Gokm  and  fivma  ara  gfvea  to  tbe  teeth  artifieiallj,  ia 
■one  inatancea,  by  wa;  of  ornament. 

Mr.  H*aiiDa<«t  inrorma  ui  thai  tbe  Sumatrana  eammunicate  to 
lhet4>elh  njcirv  ItliirkiieiiM  liv  llir  e:n|ivTeuiiiiiUo  oil  iif  the  cucna- 
HHl  xhcll ;  and  thm  ihev  pvrti  nhrnde  ihc  caninel,  ihnt  ihej  maj 
recnivp  ami  r«iniii  tbe  dvc  more  porfrctly. 

The  «-ery  (FcnRraJ  (irartiire  n<nrini;  tlip  Mitlnya  and  Aaiatk 
iaiandi-n,  uf  rlicwin^  ihi'  nirka-niit.  liciH-lenf,  anil  rhanam  or 
lunr.{  tiirn*  the  tCGih  black,  unlra*  srrnt  pain*  are  taken  to 
prrveni  it,  an<l  cnvcr*  them  wiili  a  lirowniah  black  incruMatioa. 
Fmm  linn  iir  the  nihcr  iif  iltPM'  rnu-wH  iho  teeth  nrc  blackened  in 
thi*  JaTHnear^,  thr  Kimi>in!i.|.  Tun>)iiine*c*I.  awl  BuccPinet  "• 

Sninp  Ni-f^rii  irilM>d  file  iheir  tefth,  m  ea  in  mnkc  tlirm  conical 
and    xliarti  punted  :it     ■onic  file   away   their     innvr    edgea,|t 


'  In  Dr.  Rkeh'i  "  rrdipcdia,"  art  Ciuiiiva. 

t  '■  llmlnry  ••rSxtiintra  ."  r4.  3.  p  X\. 

t  Tfif  prartirr  iiilrvriliod  parlidilarlT  by  D*«PitB.  "  Vovmct."  t.  I*  p. 
■1M  >■  li  tiiatfHi  niiiih  in  ibc  m'ttilli.  mnd  iIvm  llir  li[M  rrrl.  and  Ibv  tnlli 
bUrk  :  hill  it  pn^nm  ihrm.  and  rfc>iniiptli  (he  cum*  "    f>n>  aim  r.  M.  p.  lU. 

f  Ri-riitNatcii.lab  3)  Ht«aE<i<r<iiiTH'*"r<ill<>rtinnorVnya]ie*. "  T.  3.  pp 
»*.  -17  II  SinKa,  "  EiiibaMy  to  Ava  :"  T  3.  p  ST.. 

IDtuFirn.  1,3,  p.  41  ••  Bi.tnEiatcH.talL  «. 

tl  Cnrnriiiii 
p.M.  W.,Tr«. 
tram aW dn  it     M(n»i>i<(.  p  r.1 

:t  TrcKtY-. '■  Namtin  vfa  Vojrftge  to  tbo  Cani[o,'' pp. 90, 1«. 
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or  notch  tbem;"  Mme  cna  grind  tbem  away,  down  to  the 
guin8.t 

A  moreor  loM  complete  abrasioD  of  the  enamel  i»  Tery  common 
amoDft  Ibe  Aumic  islanders.} 

The  obMerrations  in  ihe  following  chapter  reapecting  the  Tftri- 
cties  of  form  in  general,  include  the  Bubjects  of  national  features 
auil  fnrm  of  the  dwU.  )  shall  only  make  n  few  remarks  here  on 
some  attempts  at  explaining  the  latter  subjecls. 

Climaie  has  generallj'  been  brought  forwards  as  the  cause  of 
the  varietiea  that  disiiugniah  man.  It  has  been  almost  unirei^ 
■aily  represented  as  the  soitifc  of  difierencea  in  color,  and  not 
much  lesB  depended  on  for  aflviug  the  great  problem  of  rario- 
ties  of  form.  "  The  inquirj  into  the  causes  of  difference  of  fe^ 
tures  is  exposed,"  says  Bluhenbach,  "  to  such  serious  difficnltiwi 
that  we  can  only  expect  to  orrire  at  a  probable  solution. 

''  That  climate  is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  differooca  of 
features,  is  proved  to  my  satiHfaction,  by  three  arguments. 

"  1.  Ill  the  nntives  of  certain  regions,  a  national  countenfince 
is  so  common  and  universal  in  persons  of  all  conditions,  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  no  other  cause.  The  Chinese  may  serve  as  an 
example;  tbe  cliaracteriatic  flattened  countenance  being  aageneral 
among  tbem,  as  great  symmetry  and  beauty  are  among  the  Eng- 
iish  and  Hajnrcana. 

"  2.  Unless  1  am  grealJy  deceived,  there  are  instances  of  people 
wbo,  after  leaving  their  old  abodes,  have  in  progress  of  time  a»- 
■umed  new  features,  corresponding  to  Uieir  new  situAiiona.  Thus 
the  Yakuts  are  referred,  by  thcue  wbo  have  investigated  nonberQ 
antiquities,  to  tbv  Tartar  race :  but  their  conutewuice  is  now  com- 
pletely HongtJian,  according  t«  the  reports  of  the'most  accurate 


*T«CKtv's  "  MuntivB  of  a  Voytp  to  ths  Calico,"  p.  210. 

I  ViRcoDTER  fbond  Ja  liut  iiAti*Bc  of  Trinidad  Bay,  on  the  notth-wNt 
cout  of  .^msrica,  Ibu  "  all  Ibe  teeth  of  botb  aeie*  were,  by  Mine  procMS, 
grouad  aniibniily  dawn  boriiontsUy  to  the  piini."  V.3.p.S47.  Itwas  aln 
obierred  by  FtnousK,  "  Vojsfra  round  the  World,"  v.  9.  p.  138. 

I  la  Vsgindsnufi  Foukiit,  "Voyage  to  Nev  Guinea,"  p.  S37:  in  Celebes; 
Bldhehbacb,  dec.  5.  tab.  4D :  in  Java ;  HtwsBiwunB,  *.  3.  p.  3W.  Blvh- 
iRBACB  "  de  G.  H.  Vai.  Nat."  p.  ^1. 


obMmn,  and  lo  •  YikM  AsU  in  mf  coUMlion.  TtiM  ako  iC 
hap  bwD  obMnad  tbu  iha  Crwls  oflaitrisf  itf  Kurapnn  panMs 
in  Um  Wm-lndiM  bsTai  in  mhuq  dagrae,  •zcbangsd  ibeir  BaiiTa 
Briiuh  fsKtum  for  iboM  ciMncttriMie  of  Iha  Amanemn  abo. 
■igiDM,  and  \mn  acqairad  thair  daapar  ayaa  and  higfaar  chaaka.** 
Ha  add^  ihni  tlw  nuctkara  invadara,  who  have  mt  difiarent  uaaaa 
•stand  India,  tiafa  graduaUj  aaniBMd  the  diaractat  whicb  tfaa 
dinata  liaa  impreuad  on  the  nativa  Hindooa. 

**  3>  Naliunti  wbicli  can  ha  deemed  unlj  eolonica  of  ana  and 
dw  Mne  race,  hare  aeqairad  diReraat  cfaarneierutic  mantaaan 
OM  in  difierant  eliMaUfc    k  ia  ^r  prwred  thai  the  Hmtianaan 


■ad  Laplandan  coma  fnMi  ooa  »mk.    The  latter  hava  a 

ia  Ihpir  niiTtbarn  abodai,  tba  eait  of  cmutenauce  jiacabar  to  iha 

{■habitant!  iifihuaaeuM   ngiou;  wbila  Um  funner  bata  avo^ 

ad  a  uion  elegant  foRaatiun  iaUwir  mildarMaii  near  Oraaca  aad 

Turkej.'" 

Tlint  Mit  nliltr  a  writer  could  fiad  nu  belter  \tro»fi  iu  sujipon  of 
hi*  n|>iiit(>ii.  onl*  »liitwi<  how  v<>m|ilciely  inifuuitdt-il  that  u)>inioa  ■■. 

1'hf  lint  fucv  iifllie  I'liinrM.*  uut  oiilv  rxieada  tliroii^boui  that 
Taut  empirr.  which  rovers  ncurly  forty  defirrc*  nf  latitude  and 
■evcniv  ctf  hiriciiiidc,  but  sImi  ottr  ilie  neii^hUinnft  repioni  of 
cemriil  imH  iionbrrn  Amiii.  tiie  north  of  Europe,  and  of  America ; 
overn  *<ir.v  InriK  1>»Ttii>n  of  ilie  ylobc.  including  rvery  poMible 
vorieit  of  hvAt  ntiil  mid,  clevnlion  and  Iowdcm,  tnoittuie  and  dij- 
iwM,  woihI,  nmrrth,  mid  plam. 

Tlint  l-^irn{ienn  ('n-ole*  in  the  Went  Indies,  in  America,  and 
iit  ilir  F.n»t  linte  |trcMT^-ed  their  nntive  femurei  in  all  inrtaneca 
wh«rp  no  iiitennixiMre  of  bliNKl  han  occurred,  ia  proved  by  the  nn- 
internipHMl  ex|ienence  of  the  !l|taniaril»,  i'dnugueac,  and  Eng- 
lixh,  who  hiive  had  furcifin  cohmief.  in  cliinete*  muKt  different  frotu 
their  own,  huip'r  thun  anv  oilier  nation. 

If  the  Yiikiit*,  wliu.-h  nre  now  tl«Yii(edly  Mongolian  in  their 
featiiroH,  hn<l  orisiimllr  the  Cnucnuian  formation,  and  if  the 
northcni  invuilcrN  of  India  have  aNMimed  tite  Hindoo  countenance, 
the  chniige   niu»t  linve  been  effected  hy  intermarriagea.     All  who 


"  Da  O.  H.  Vh.  Nal"  ncL  iii.  )  5 
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hare  visited  India,  and  attentively  examined  its  various  peo- 
ple, unanimously  represent  that  the  Afghauns  and  Mongols  of 
pure  blood  are,  at  this  moment,  just  as  distinct  in  features  from 
the  Hindoos  as  the  parent  races  are  in  their  ori|(inal  seats. 

Respecting  the  case  of  the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders,  if  we 
admit  their  descent  from  one  stock,  which  is  probable,  let  us  next 
ascertain  what  the  amount  of  the  diffeiences  between  them  may 
be,  and  then  inquire  whether  mixture  with  other  races  may  not 
have  produced  these. 

Blumbnbach  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  intermixture  of  races 
has  a  great  effect  in  modifying  the  natural  countenance ;  and 
that  the  ancient  Germans,  the  modern  Gipsies,  and  the  JewSf 
afford  examples  of  peculiar  and  distinctive  casts  of  countenance 
being  preserved  in  every  climate.  These  well-known  facts  are 
quite  sufficient  to  overturn  the  hypothesis  which  refers  the  differ* 
ences  of  features  to  climate  ;  and  a  short  examination  of  the  races 
in  any  part  of  the  world  will  soon  supply  numerous  additional 
ones.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  single  well  established  fact  or 
sound  argument  in  its  favor.* 

Some  have  even  attempted  to  show  how  climate  might  operate 
in  producing  national  features.  *'  En  effet,"  says  Yolnbt,  **  j'ob- 
serve  que  la  figure  des  N6gres  repr^sence  pr^cisement  cet  ^tat  de 
contraction  que  prend  notre  visage  lorsqu*il  est  frapp^  par  la  lu- 
roi^re  et  une  forte  r^verb^ation  de  chaleur.  Alors  le  sourcil  so 
fronce ;  la  pomme  des  joues  s*el^ve ;  la  paupiire  se  serre ;  la 
bouche  fait  la  moue.  Cette  contraction,  qui  a  lieu  perp6tuellement 
dans  le  pays  nud  et  chaud  des  N6gres,  n^a-t-elle  pas  du  devenir  le 
charact^re  propre  de  leur  figure  1"t  Unfortunately  for  these 
speculations,  the  Negro  features  occur  in  numerous  tribes  spread 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  with  various  climates,  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive  ;  the  character 
too,  is  permanent,  after  any  number  of  generations,  when  the  Ne- 
groes are  taken  into  other  climes.    Again,  the  most  opposite  fea- 


*  This  sabjeet  will  be  resamed  in  the  chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  vsrietisf 
ef  the  human  ipecies . 
f  Voyage  ex  Sifrie  et  Egypte^  1. 1.  p.  74. 


«■!«■  oMwr  aader  amikr  cImmIm  in  diAfwrt  parte  of  tbt 
Tbore  are  raem  with  fcttaptd  ooyntaiuuMwtv  m  wftH  u  widi 
roir  nd  etongatedi  TinuM,  in  hot  coantriei.  The  whole 
itt  however*  eo  IhiieiAil  end  eo  unphiloeophie,  that  it  hardlsr 
Mrvee  lerioat  eitentioD ;  and  I  therefiife  ra^rat  to  ind  thnt  the 
idaa  ie  eo  far  countenanced  by  an  inHtractire  wriivr  on  thii  m^ 
Jeel,  that  be  epeaks  of  the  nnmemu«  f  nnti  which  enmijr  the  New 
HoUandert  as  contribnting  to  the  formation  of  their  pecalaar  phjf- 
■ioffonmy. 

The  eaitom  of  eairylnf  the  chiMren  on  the  hack  hae  haen  re- 
tried to,  in  older  to  explain  the  fat  nuee  and  ewoln  Kpe  nf  the 
Ihgrn.  In  the  violent  notions  reqnired  in  their  hard  labor«  as  in 
beating  or  pnonding  millet.  4fec«  the  face  of  the  yonuf  one  is  said 
to  he  constantlf  thumping  afrainst  the  back  of  tlie  mother.  TUb  ao» 
eonnt  is  serionsly  quosed  hj  Bi^manoAon. 

The  tftiitiinnfiies  cr»ncenilnf  the  employment  of  prssmrs,  in  or> 
der  to  flatten  the  nose,  are  no  nnmerouii  and  eircumstantial«  that 
we  cannot  doulit  of  the  attempt  beinp  tnncle.  It  is  pmetised 
oinonir  the  lVc|(rfM*ii,  Hottentots,  Braziliann.*  Siinfi8tranf,f  and 
8outh-Sca  Istlandem :(  we  have,  hoMrovcr.  no  pniof  ihnt  the  fie- 
urc  of  the  part  is  ever  chan^d  by  mich  attempt* ;  while  nn  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  Khown  tnoNt  clearly,  that  tlie  well  known  flat- 
nens  of  the  no»c  in  the  naiuial  formation  of  tl»e  orirnn  in  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  notion  of  itn  beinv  prcnluced  by  pre^fture  in  jusitly  rid- 
iculed by  that  intelligent  observer.  Dr.   WiKTCRBtiTToM.l      The 


*  Dr  Lcrt.  Ttfyaf  c  eii  U  Ttrr^  du  Bresil :  pp  ni().  2li&. 
t  Mamdiji,  iiittortfmf  Smmmirm  ;  p  44. 

I  **  Tlie  fi^iro  of  the  mtac  acriiii  tn  liivr  hrcn  an  objort  i»-iirthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Midwiven  at  Otalieitc  ;  and  iiinrc  thov  arr  of  opini>in  tli:it  a  bmad 
•fun^what  flat  n«iM  ii  omnmental.  they  deprew  the  ni^ie  iinmediately  aAer  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  repeat  thii  action  upon  the  child  while  it  inftill  temler.*' 
"  The  women  of  the  Hottentots  aqneete  the  noaea  of  their  children  flat  witi 
the  thiimh  (Komr.    nrtchptum  of  tki  f'«;i/    /  iSotnl  Hope:  i.  .V^  ;^    and  r 
MacKMrar  they  flatten  the  noeea  of  the  children,  and  repeat  the  (iporatitin  aeT 
•rtl  tiniefl  every  Any.  nnfionin^  the  nose  at  the  minr  time  with  oil  itr  warm  w; 
tcr."    Foiirr»  r,  Ohserratioiu  mi  m  Voyngt  rvund  the  World,  p. 5(13-4.     Bee  f 
•o  p.  TiTitV 

II  Jktmmi  of  tkt  J^atire  4fri€an$,  i.  p.  SOI . 
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•childrw  of  Afriean  parents  in  Europe,  America,  and  other  titua. 
tions,  where  there  are  opportunities  of  knowing  that  ao  means 
are  used  to  flatten  the  nose,  resemhle  in  all  respeots  those  bom  in 
Africa.  Why,  indeed,  should  artificial  causes  be  adduced  to  ac- 
count for  the  flatness  of  this  part  in  so  many  dark  colored  races  9 
Do  not  the  Farious  parts  of  the  countenance  harmonize  equally  in 
both  cases  1  Would  it  improve  a  Negro  or  a  Chinese  face  to  in- 
troduce into  it  an  aquiline  nose  ?  In  short,  these  flat  n«>Bes  have  all 
the  characters  of  natural  construction  about  them,  equally  with 
those  of  a  different  figure;  and  exhibit  none  of  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence and  artificial  change,  which  are  seen  in  the  fijreheads  of 
some  Caribs.  Moreover,  the  diversities  extend  so  generally  through 
the  whole  bony  fabric  of  the  head,  and  are  observable  in  so  many 
parts  where  external  pressure  could  have  no  influence,— 4iot  to 
mention  that  they  ccmsist,  in  many  instances,  of  formations  just 
the  reverse  of  what  pressure  could  effect, — that  we  cannot  have 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  rejecting  entirely  the  notion  of  external 
influence,  and  ascribing  them  to  native  variety.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro 
cranium  exist  in  the  fetus :  that  the  prominent  jaws,  flat  nose,  and 
all  other  characters  are  found  as  strongly  marked  in  the  youngest 
embryo  as  in  the  adult. 

**  1  examined,"  says  Soemmerrino,  a  Negro  embryo  and  a 
child  only  a  few  months  old,  and  found  the  jaws  as  prominent, 
the  lower  part  of  the  nose  as  broad  and  flat,  as  in  the  parents. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  any  violence ;  but  the  form  of  the  nose  was 
naturally  difierent  from  that  of  white  children.  Camper*  exam- 
ined, several  years  ago,  with  the  same  view,  Negroes  of  various 
ages,  including  fetuses.  He  observed  nothing  particular  in  the 
nose ;  but  he  concluded  that  this  organ  will  be  less  prominent, 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  when  the  parts  below  it 


*  In  his  Lectvre  on  the  Origin  and  Cohr  of  the  Blacks,  describing  the  fetus 
of  an  Angola  Negress,  lie  says,  *^  Tou  see  that  the  nose,  the  lips,  the  whole  face, 
correspond  completely  to  those  of  adult  Africans :  you  may  be  convinced  that 
the  nose  is  not  depressed  after  birth,  but  that  an  immature  being  like  tliis  has 
already  every  lineament  of  its  race."    Kleinert  Sehriften  ;  bv  1.  st.  1.  p.  43. 


ihu  tba  lipi  miut  ba  largar  uidtliiekcr  ni^ 
dar  to  eorar  the  Meth  ennplatal/. 

"Mj  fmnd  BuniKPMACv  uiena,  froin  the  rzaminaiion  oTtve 
Megro  chiUrcD  in  the  Rajral  Hiueirai  ai  Gottin^a,  what  Bttn'OH 
■bo  raaiatsioed.  that  the  flat  nnwi  ara  eonjteBiial,  not  arti&rial  ; 
md  rafera  to  tha  engravinga  of  Rnvacii  and  Seaji  in  confirmatiMi 
of  tha  Hna  point.  Lodkk  pniienai  a  Neuro  ambrjo  of  (bar  or 
tcmr  montlu  and  a  half,  in  which  the  peeoUar  form  of  the  bom 
and  jawi  i>  vtry  plain."* 

TheM  aj^menli  reniva  a  fhrther  confirmaiion  from  three  ti 
Aa  erania  en|[raved  hy  BLvaaKaAcii  ;t  of  a  Jeviifa  giri,  five  jeon 
old  ;  a  Bnrat  child,  a  ^ear  and  a  half;  and  a  ncw]j>bom  NaRra; 
IB  vbieh  the  chnrBctan  of  the  Caocaaiao,  Moniolian,  and  EtUi^ 
fiao  Tariotiea  are  u  amuiflj  fopmenled  «■  in  the  h— di  of  ndnbL 
Ai  theae  ikulli  are  very  chanKl«riMic  I  hare  added  an  engrnnng 
of  them  to  ihit  witrk,  (nee  |ilaip  VI.) 


-   Hthrr  iir  hotp.  IVw*.  ^  J, 

Lf'iii.ow  Kivpi  ■  niinilar  Imlimony  n-t.pn-tin«  l*n  Nrern  rni1>r;o*  in  hiicot- 
]*iilion      (innihti  itr  -Valurf rKlicbr  itr  Mttm-kn  Sftcitt.  \  14".  p.  UV 
Jlw.a(f(r«,Ub.a0,S:).  ». 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Varieties  in  Figure,  Proportions,  and  Strength. —  The  Ears^ef- 
fects  of  Art  upon  them,  and  in  other  pans  of  the  Body — The 
Mamaue.-^Organs  of  Generation, — Fabulous  Varieties. 


In  consequence  of  the  foramen  magnum  being  placed  further 
back  in  the  head  of  the  Negro  than  in  that  of  the  European  (see 
page  310)  and  of  the  head  being  consequently  situated  more  for- 
wards on  the  vertebral  column  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  the 
occiput  of  the  Negro  projects  less  behind  the  spine.  Hence  a  line 
drawn  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  skull  along  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  which  dips  in  considerably  under  the  head  in  the  Euro- 
pean is  nearly  straight  in  the  African,  as  if  a  part  of  the  cranium 
had  been  sliced  off.  The  hind  head  is  still  farther  reduced  in  the 
monkey  kind. 

Artists  have  taken  great  pains  to  determine  the  proportions 
which  the  partb  of  the  human  body,  the  head,  neck,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  bear  to  each  other ;  and  to  di&cover  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  these,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  best-constructed 
frame  ;  in  short  to  fix  a  standard  of  perfection  on  the  model  of 
beauty.  If  only  one  kind  of  form  and  one  set  of  proportions 
were  consistent  with  strength  and  activity,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  pay  some  attention  to  these  Inborioiis  efforts  of  painters 
and  sculptors,  at  establishing  how  many  times  length  of  the  head 


Ipl  nofomoMt  Ac 

U  conlKined  in  th»  wbule  bodj.  in  iba  iniok,  iba  n^wr  or  kHPor^ 
limbii ;  huw  mnnj  iidm*  are  in  the  head,  Jtc  4cc  ETen  tfara, 
the  Bininge  meibud  the/  ha*e  adnpled,  of  mvaNrinjt  cenain  cel^ 
brsiail  itatuei,  aeenu  ■■  little  likelj  lo  accompliah  tbe  profeMed 
objoct  or  iiMmcting  «■  in  natural  pniportinaB,  ai  the  acadcauc 
narcUn  of  drawing  old-painted  caat*  are  to  ennfer  a  power  of 
npreaentiug  living  formi  and  aititadn.  A  little  attentioa  to  aa- 
tuie,  which  ia  indeed  too  oncn  neglected  in  learned  inTratigatioaa 
of  propurtioni,  and  in  acadamic  iludiea,  will  cunvince  ua,  thait 
■Ten  in  the  •amu  race,  individual  rarietie*  are  endlcM  in  auinbcr 
and  great  id  degree,  without  anj  diminuiiun  of  ilrength  and  ae- 
tivil]' ;  and  that  fonni  and  relation!  ferj  different  fnim  caub  other 
may  jret  be  ihcHighiei|iialljr  beautiful  bjr  tboee  who  leniure  tojndge 
whbnut  knowing  the  propnrlione  of  the  ancirat  iiatuee.  Still 
grenier  di8t>rencee  exist  between  tbe  lereral  racei  of  maokind : 
inxtnnii'li,  that  if  we  ailopi  fur  the  mmlcl  of  bcautv  the  alandard 
of  pr<i|Miriicinii  dineAcml  in  \hc  titLi-k  i>Intn<-!<,  a  t;r<'Ht  pan  uf  the 
huniiin  nici-  will  i»  cut  off,  hj  it*  vory  «ri;iiiii/atii>n,  from  all 
chance  <if  pnnM>ipatin)(  in  iliik  rndnwrnpiii.  When,  linwpvcr,  we 
find  that  lliiiicmuiB  and  American  suvoccn  will  uutnin  wild  uni- 
roalH  in  ihe  chare,  will  punne  and  hum  don  ii  even  deer ;  that  ihcj 
will  Bccnnipli*h  hingjnurncya  uu  fnoi  over  the  most  difficult  coun- 
trioi,  where  ihtrc  i«  no  path  tu  direct,  and  every  ulwtaclp  to  ot^ 
Mruci  their  priif;rcti  -,  that  the  eflciinnule  Iliiulun* ,  an  wc  frcijucutl)' 
call  ihein,  will  keep  up  with  liurM«,  and  (lerfiirm  a»t<>nis>hiiigj'mT- 
iieya  in  a  t>hnrl  lime :  that  tlie  Stiuth-Scu  Iflaiidcm  aiiiusc  them* 
•cIvcH  fur  hnurii  together  by  awiinming  about  in  the  ittntngest  curf 
wlucli  would  inxiantly  dealrujr  a  boat  or  vessel ;  wc  i-hall  be  obliged 
to  alhiw  thai  the  form  and  pri>]Miriiims  In  which  h-c  are  inual  ac- 
cudiiiinfid  lire  iHit  cM«-ntial  to  bodily  vigur  and  tli-itbilily  of  movc- 
meiil.  Uur  uwn  iuferiority  in  (hew  re^pecia  nrisca,  I  am  aware, 
from  want  of  exi-rci»c.  turt  from  organic  dcfiuicnry.  Civilized 
man  i«  ignnruiii  of  hit  own  powers  :  he  ii  niti  Miiniblc  how  much 
he  is  weakened  by  efFominacy,  uor  to  what  eiieut  he  might  re- 
cover his  native  force  by  habitual  and  viguroua  exercise  of  hit 
frame. 

The  boily  in  dmcrb  -d  as  broad,  H|uarc,  and  ruhust ;  the  extre' 
mitie*  short  and  nerroua;  and  tba  sbouldBTs  high  in  the  Uongo- 
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Ban  tribes,  which  entered  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  See 
p.  t06. 

''  The  Calmucks,*'  saji  Pallas,  "  are  often  very  strong  about 
the  neck,  but  slender  and  thin  in  the  limbs.  You  hardly  ever  see 
corpulent  persons  among  the  common  people  ;  even  those  who 
are  rich  and  of  higher  rank,  living  in  indolence  and  abundance, 
do  not  become  immoderately  large  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nu- 
merous fat  and  anwieldly  individuals  are  seen  among  the  Kirgises, 
and  other  Tataric  pastoral  tribes,  who  follow  exactly  the  same 
mode  of  life."* 

Blumenbach  possesses  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  I>ob  Cossack, 
whose  head,  as  exhibited  in  the  fourth  plate  of  his  first  decade,  it 
marked  with  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian  variety.  The  broad 
^nd  flat  face,  the  harsh  muscular  impressions  and  irregular  out- 
lines of  this  skull,  and  the  construction  of  the  skeleton  in  general, 
correspond  to  the  character  which  this  race  bears  for  strength 
and  hardiness,  and  to  the  alarms  which  they  generally  create  as 
enemies. 

"  Habitus  in  totum  horridus.  OrbitsB  maxima  profundsB  et 
latsB,  sed  valde  depressse.  Narium  apertura  late  patula."  "  Lim* 
bus  plani  semicircularis  ubi  a  processu  orbitali  externo  ossis  fron- 
tis  sursum  vergit,  in  acutum  quasi  jugura  abiens ;  anguli  ali|rum 
maxillsB  inferioris  fere  monstrose  extrorsum  tractss,  et  masseterum 
insertione  valde  insequoles  et  quasi  hispidi.  Crassities  ossis  occi- 
pitalis prope  protuberantias  enormis.  Sed  et  textura  ossium  cal-. 
varisB  tam  densa,  ut  hinc  illinc  casu  detritsB  marmoris  durissimi 
aut  iaspidis  politi  in  modum  niteant.  Hinc  et  pondus  universi 
cranii  ingens.  Verum  et  reliqui  sceleti  partes  capitis  horridsB 
conformationi  respondent.  Cylindrica  v.  c.  ossa  pr»ter  modum 
crassa  et  ponderosa.  Pectoris  os  quatuor  fere  digitus  transversos 
latitudine  sequans,  et  qusB  sunt  hujus  generis  alia,  rude  robur  te»- 
lantia." 

Mr.  RoLLiN,  the  surgeon  who  sailed  with  La  Pbrousb,  has 
given  us  the  measurements  of  the  Chinese  whom  he  saw  at  the 
Baie  de  Castries,  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  in  about  S2^  N.  (at. 


'^  Stmmlimgwn  Hiti.  J^tbdL  Meb^  dU  Mongol.  VdUtoroeh,    ltli.p.96. 

r2 


uJUI>E.lg^M  udabdaaoT  itiMiM  •fit* 
gnM  iiliBd  of  Tehoks,  or  SaiMitB. 

BAKDK. 

TCHOXA.  CUITtltM. 

MM.  rtl&L^  ft  h.  Umm 

(MtoariMa* (••  «Mt 

OnnkiacaoritebMl  -■•IN    4  !•! 

Lii«diuMr t»8  ••• 

Mm OSS  •«< 

f  Itlh  of  nppar  aztramhj  -•-916  tit 

-    -    -     knnr *•«  ■(• 

■--      hot •>(  »   »   » 

QPdVMlvrMM  of  M0  flBMt        *     •     S     V     V 

llNiiiH  of  ditto 114  til    • 

Citqiuifcf—  of  ilw  pri*"     -•*••  9lt 

Height  oflbe  vwlabral  coJumn     -     I   II     0  1   10    • 

WOMEN. 
CircuRirercQce  of  the  p«lrit     -      -----••33  10* 

Tba  DMiuurw  mrr,  French  ;  of  which  the  foot  it  to  that  of  E«f- 
loBd  ai  1.0Se  lo  1.000. 

The  trank  ii  mora  elender  in  the  Negro,  particulatl/  about  tbi 
loioi  and  potvii ;  the  dinenainru  of  tho  latter  cavitj  are  eoorijir- 
•bljp  imaller  than  in  the  European,  and  the  extremiiiet  in  mom 
initancee  lonj^r.  I  found  the  following  proportioiu  in  a  fhU- 
growB  African  lad  orMTanteen> 

Ft.    la. 
Leagthofthebodj'pring  deodooa  taUe)    -    -    .    .    fi    T 

-  -    -    -   upper  eitrmnilj    ........JT 

-  -    -    -   lower -S6 

Breadth  from  shoulder  to  ihoulder  -••-•-.10 
Cireumferenee  of  the  pelm,  between  the  criita  iUi  and 

the  great  trf>chanter  -----------    9     IJ 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  superior  epinesofttn 
osea  intKuninata  ------------08 

The  two  latter  maawrenieoli,  in  an  Eogti^inan  nf  5  foet  0 
iBchee,  were  roepeciivelj  3  feel  II  inches,  and  10^  iocbes. 


•  raaofB,  F«mr*  'WM'  (*•  V'tU  ;  t.  hL  p.  917. 
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In  •  Nefre  skeleton  of  6  feet  H  incbei,  the  meaiurement  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  epines  was  8^  inches. 

SoBMMBRitiNo  gives  the  following  statement  of  comparative  mea- 
sures : — 

In.    Lines. 

"  In  my  skeleton  of  a  Negro,  about  20  years  old,  the 

great  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is      -------31 1^ 

the  small      -.-^ 3    7^ 

In  another  of  14  years,  the  great  diameter  is  -    -    -    -    3    2 

the  small 29 

In  an  European  of  16  years,  the  great  diameter  is  -    -    4    3 

thesmaU 39 

In  an  old  well  made   European,  inferior  in  stature  to 
the  Negro  of  20  years,  the  great  -------46 

the  small 8  ll»^ 

Camper  states  that  the  great  diameter  of  Uie  pelvis,  from  one 
OS  innnminatum  to  the  other,  was  to  the  small  diameter,  from  the 
sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  the 

Negro as,  S9  to  27j^ 

European    -     -------41...  27 

Yet  the  Negro  was  much  taller  than  the  European. 

The  proportion  in  another  European  was  as  -    -    44  to  28 
In  Albinus's  male  skeleton    -------66..  43 

In  a  female  European  skeleton  ------    49  ..  28 

In  two  others      -----------44..  ^ 

-  -    the  Famese  Hercules     -------48..  84 

-  -    Antinous        ----------40..  34 

-  -    Apollo 36..  28 

according  to  Albert  Durbr    ------35..  20 

Venus  de'  Medici 46  ..  34.t 

The  same  slenderness  of  the  trunk  may  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  Indians :  it  is  at  least  apparent  in  the  Lascars,  who  come  to 
this  country  in  the  East-India  ships.  Their  legs  also  are  long. 
There  are  no  actual  measurements  of  these. 


*  Transactions  of  the  Dutch  Society  at  Rottsrdamj  in  l>atch ;  v.  1. 
f  Vondsr  k$rp.  Verschied,  p.  d4— ^. 
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The  fine  forms,  the  uncommon  symmetry,  the  great  stren^h 
and  activity  of  many  tribes  in  the  South-Sea  Islands  have  been 
noticed  by  all  who  have  had  intercourse  with  them.*  The  atten- 
tion of  Langsdorpp  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  youth  named 
MuFAu,  twenty  years  of  age,  whom  he  saw  at  Nukahiwah,  one  of 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  His  height  was  6  feet  2  inches  (Paris 
measure — between  6  feet  7  and  8  English  ;)  his  figure  and  strength 
perfect:  the  following  are  the  measures  in  French  feet  and  inches 
of  various  parts  of  his  body  ;  from  which  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  academic  profiortions  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  his 
firame  was  rightly  constructed  or  not : — 

In.  Lines 
From  the  point  of  the  shoulders  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  finger  29    7 

From  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  chin TOO 

navel 31^  0 

-  -    -    -     navel  to  the  division  of  the  thighs  -    -    -    *    10^  0 

-  -    -    -    division  of  the  thighs  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  -    38    0 

Len^h  ofthe  foot 12^0 

Greatest  breadth  of  ditto -----      5^0 

Breadth  across  the  shoulders      ------»--    19    2 

Cin  umference  at  the  same  part      --------400 

Breadth  across  the  breast      ----------     16    0 

Circumference  of  the  breast       ---------420 

-------     head  round  the  forehead  and  above 

the  ears    --- 28J>  0 

-------     abdomen  about  the  spleen    -    -    -    32    0 

- pelvis  at  the  hip      ------    42    0 


*  "  The  people  of  the  Mar<]pie8a8  and  Waihington  Islands  excel,  in  beaaty 
and  grandeur  of  form,  in  regularity  of  features,  and  in  color,  all  the  other 
South-Sea  Islanders..  The  men  are  ahnost  all  tall,  robust,  and  well  made. 
Few  were  so  fat  and  unwieldy  as  the  Otabeiteans;  none  so  lean  and  meagre 
as  the  people  of  Easter  Island.  We  did  not  see  a  nngle  cripple  or  deformed 
person,  but  such  general  beauty  and  regularity  of  form,  that  it  greatly  ez< 
oited  our  astonishment.  Many  of  them  might  very  well  have  been  placed  bj 
the  side  of  the  most  celebrated  chef  d'oravres  of  antiquity,  and  they  would 
have  lost  nothing  by  the  comparison.*'  Lisgsdorfp's  Voyages  and  Travels  m 
various  parts  qf  the  Worlds  y.  1,  p.  10^. 


OUai»f— w  of  iha  apftr  p«t  •!  tht  thifA 
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TU  aMim  of  N«w  HoUuidt  awl  Van  DinnM'i 

itun.  wiUi bat  aod  aWidcrlinlN:  wbnh  ■■»—  la  W 
awiaf  ia  pwt  to  iIm  terf  ^mXKy  and  defaieat  qaaalil,?  nf  iktk 
fend  (•••  |ia|e>  185).  Il  ia  al«aj«  af  ibt  leaM  nrtriaeaa  kimtk 
aad  -eafca ;  and  itua  acarciijr  ia  ohen  mggntmird  to  actaal  fuiaa* 
■ndar  which  iba  miMraUe  aati*M  are  mluccd  to  Ibe  appaaranoa 
if  afiactrMill  and  pmbablj  oftea  pariah  rruBi  iaaairifin. 

Wilfa  ihcM  dtflarewxa  in  ilalnrc  and  propMrlion*  we  atmj  raa- 
tonably  i^S|>rrt  m  find  vHrKiuv dricriVK  ol'  bodilv  kiniifih  combta- 
ad.  Tlw  tipaiiinrila,  in  their  lirM  iiiii-rci-uriir  «iili  i)i -^■«  World 
found  the   naiivea  in  ecncral  much  ri^blrr  than  lltemMlvn ;  and 


*  Vo^ftta^A  TrartUin  nrMN*  Part.'  tfikt  ll'orW  p  IO!l,  "  WcwetC  lol4 
«^*  LjMiKinarr. "  that  •  chiafnf  ■  ntixhboiing  ialuxl,  by  auiu>  I'roi,  wilk 
•qutUf  nivl  prnportiKDaaMirjii'.  ma  •  lirtd  lallrr.oal  Iri-rl  R'liranuil 
Clam  bnlh  uiiurcd  im  if  llipj  arc  rcrrrrr.  thii  nian  mud  lir  oearlj  mm 
Parin  frrl  hicli  "  Tlw  TifnT  and  aptivitj  oTMrrir  trrni  to  hirr  Iven  rqiul 
IB  Ilia  dalim  :  '■  Ihniieh  h»  hid  npTrr.  till  nov.  bwn  on  board  ao  Eurnpnn  ahip, 
hanii  up  tlip  ntaininaat  niBoy  limta  tofftbcr  uf  hiioirnacrord,  and  threw  bim- 
aair  from  it  into  the  *Fa,1a  the  gnat  aMnowbnMnt  nf  the  (ppctalnra.  Dp  had 
aelnallf  ffiat  ap  one  day  with  the  inleminn  at  throvinc  hinwrU  from  llic  ta|i' 
RW*t  inlirr;  ;  bnl  Captain  nKraiiaiaina  rallpd  him  back,  and  would  not  prr- 
mit  it.  It  waa  impoanble  to  •■«,  witli'iut  eipial  ahiiddtrin;!  and  aalrniahmml, 
bov  he  woiitil  aprinir  IVmn  mrth  a  heiflil.  and  balance  hiimwlf  in  thr  air  Ibr 
aontr  arrnnda.  witli  hia  ter\  dravni  up  arainat  liia  bodr.  hi  m  lu  karp  hia  head 
np  :  IVnm  the  Ihrre  of  the  bll,  aiMJ  Ihv  crflDt  wBijrtit  nf  liii  bodr.  be  caoM  with 
BO  finlcM  a  pliinn  into  Ilia  vrater,  that  aafenl  aeoonda  elapaad  hafiira  ha  ap- 
peared aeain  on  the  (uriace."    p.  770. 

Ditcmrrrtti ;  t.  I  tab  20. 

t  C»it  i'Bifagt  (n  tkr  Padfit ;  i   X.  p.  M. 

n  CmuHB,  lib.  cU.  ftnon,  r.  I,  p.  VS,  et  iiaT. 
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Ibtf  inmbility  of  the  former  to  siMtaiii  the  severe  labor  of  the  mines, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  equal 
to  three  or  four  Indians.*  In  enji^agements  between  troop  and 
troop,  or  man  and  mau,  the  Virginians  and  Kentuckians  have 
always  shown  themselves  stronger  than  the  American  savages.f 
Hearnb,  Mackbnzib,  PeaousE,  Lewis,  Clarke,  and  otiiers,  have 
found  the  same  inferiority  of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
North-American  continent. 

The  testimony  of  Pallas  respecting  the  Mongolian  tribe  of  the 
Burets  is  very  remarkable  :  **  Their  appearance  is  generally  ef- 
feminate ;  and  they  are  mostly  so  small  in  stature  and  weak,  that 
five  or  six  Burets  are  oAen  unable  to  effect  what  a  single  Russian 
can  accomplish.  This  want  of  power  is  not  the  only  circum- 
stance which  proves,  in  the  Burets  and  other  Siberian  nomadic 
people,  that  a  mere  animal  diet  is  unnatural,  and  incapable  of 
maintaining  in  perfection  the  physical  prerogatives  of  our  species. 
The  body  in  all  these  people  is  remarkably  light  in  comparison 
to  its  size.  You  can  raise  and^hold  up  the  children  with  one 
hand,  when  those  of  the  Russian  boors  of  the  same  age  could  only 
be  lifted  with  both  hands.  Even  adult  Burats,  compared  to  the 
Russians,  are  astonishingly  light ;  so  that  the  horses,  which  are 
not  indeed  powerful,  when  tired  by  a  Russian  rider,  recover  them- 
selves if  a  Buret  takes  his  place.*^! 

In  order  to  procure  some  exact  comparative  results  on  this 
point,  Pbron  took  with  him  on  his  voyage  an  instrument  called  a 
dynamometre,  so  constructed,  as  to  indicate,  on  a  dial-plate,  the 
relative  force  of  individuals  submitted  to  experiment.  He  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  arm.«  and  of  the  loins,  mak- 
ing trial  with  several  individuals  of  each  kind  ;  viz.  twelve  natives 
of  Van  Die  men's  Land,  seventeen  of  New  Holland,  fifty-six  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  seventeen  Frenchmen  belonging  to  the  expedi- 
tion, and  fourteen  Englishmen  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 


*  Herreba,  Dee.  1.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 

1  VoLiTET,  Tableau  des  EUatt'unis  ;  1. 1.  p.  447. 

t  Sammltingen  HU^tt^r.    Nachricht.  p.  171—^. 


Atthtiih  warn  dl  git—  hi  •  tabatar  farm  ia  tlia  wrigiMJ. 
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I.  Tm  DiemtB**  Ltad fiOill 
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S.  Tinor fiftT  114 

4.  FiwMh 993  UM 

5.  Bagluli 7U  lOJ^ 

The  hudMH  iMaben  in  the  int  sad  leecHid  ehei  were 

tifelj,  00  ud  IB;  the  loweel  ia  the  Baglnh  trial,  6S,  aad  the 
higheer  n»  for  the  etreagth  of  the  erau.  Ia  the  povai  af  the 
Maei  the  Ugheet  aoMag  the  If ew  HoUaadere  was  1S|  dM  laamt 
af  BaglM  1S.7.  aad  the  hiffheet  91 A 

TheM  reraltt  oflbr  the  bett  answer  to  the  deelamatioBS  oa  the 
defeoerecj  of  civilized  maD.  The  attribute  of  Mi|ienor  physical 
strength,  so  boldlj  assumed  b?  the  eulogists  of  the  savage  state* 
has  never  been  questioned  or  doubted.  Although  we  have  beea 
eonsoled  for  this  supposed  infi*ri«Mrity  bj  an  enumeration  of  the 
mauj  precious  benefits  derived  from  civilisation,  it  has  alwajs 
been  felt  as  a  somewhat  degrading  disadvantage.  Bodilj  strength 
is  a  concomitant  of  g^iod  health,  which  is  produced  and  supported 
hj  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  by  ac- 
tive occupation.  The  industrious  and  well  fed  middle  classes  of 
a  civiliascd  community  may  therefore  be  reasonably  expected  te 
surpass,  in  this  endowment,  the  miMrable  savages,  who  ere  never 
well  fed,  and  too  frequently  depressed  by  absolute  want,  and  all 
other  privations. 

In  the  first  Section,  Chap.  V.  I  have  pointed  out  a  difference 
between  the  structure  of  the  human  subject,  and  that  of  the  mon- 
key, in  the  relative  length  of  the  arm  and  fore>arm.  The  latter  is 
always  the  shortest  in  man ;  while  the  two  are  equal  in  our  near 
neighbors,  or  the  fore -arm  is  even  the  longesL  The  Negro  holds, 
ia  this  respect,  a  middle  place,  about  equi -distant  from  Europeans 


*  Pssoif ,   yoff,  1. 1.  chap.  :iO.  p.  446,  el  taiv ;  t.  8.    MiUimm  mmd  Cor- 
,  p.  460,  St  tuiv. 
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And  monkey*.  "  I  meBnired,"  uya  Hr.  Wbitb,  "  the  em*  of 
■bout  &(tj  Negroes,  men,  women,  end  children,  born  in  Tcry  dif- 
feient  climates,  and  found  the  lower-arm  longer  than  in  Europe- 
ana,  ia  proporiion  to  the  upper-arm  and  to  the  height  of  the  body- 
The  first  Negro  on  the  list  is  one  in  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Liv- 
erpool :  his  fore-arm  measure!  I2J*  inches,  and  his  stature  is  only 
6  feet  10)  inchea-  I  have  measured  a  great  numberof  while  peo- 
ple, from  that  size  up  to  6  feet  4}  inches,  and  among  them  one 
who  was  said  to  have  the  longeat  arms  of  any  man  in  England  ; 
but  none  of  them  had  a  fore-arm  equal  to  that  of  ibe  black  lunatic. 

"I  have  meaaured  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  European 
akeletons,  and  hare  foundlhatthe  os  humeri  or  upper  arm  exceeds 
in  length  the  ulna,  which  is  the  longer  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  by  2 
or  3  inches;  in  none  by  less  than  2,  in  one  by  not  leas  than  3^ 
inches.  In  my  Negro  skeleton  the  os  humeri  is  only  1^  inch 
longer  than  the  ulna.  In  Dr.  Tveon's  pigmy,  the  os  humeri  and 
ulna  were  of  the  same  lenjitb  ;  and  in  my  skeleton  of  a  common 
monkey  the  ulna  is  J  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  oa  humeri."! 

Of  a  Negro  skeleton  in  the  very  valuable  collection  of  Mr. 
Lanostaff,  the  entire  heiKht  is  5  feet  7}  inches :  the  humerus 
meaaurea  12j  inches,  the  ulna  llg.  In  the  individual  mentioned 
at  p.  342,  the  upper-arm  was  13  inches,  the  ulna  11^. 


*  The  ulna  of  the  gUnlialhe  College  Museaia  i>  only  one  inch  longer  thui 
tliii.     8«opage  ]0t. 

t    Vamimtie  Kegvlar  Gradatioiu;  p.SStnA  ftUnwing.    9ee«lsolAa 
tAbles,  p.  4&  and  46. 
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■  piMrfi* 


Ditto 

A  Negro  at  lira  Lunatic 

Hn«ptial>  Liverpool    - 

Another  from  Virginia   • 

Another   from   the   Gold 

t'lWil  

Another  .  .  .  .  . 
Negro  Skeleton  -  -  • 
Anotlm  .  .  .  ■  . 
A  Lucar  -  -  -  -  - 
Veaua  de  Medici  •  -  - 
TymtN'ti  chiiiiimosc  (Simii 
troglodms)  -  -  -  - 
Mr.  AscL'a  orang-uinng  - 
Campkr's  ditto  -  -  - 
Mr.  Whitk's  mookej 
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The  leg!  of  the  Hiniloos  are  said  tn  be  long,  and  ihnw  of  tbc 
Hongnlian  nutions  ihort,  ai  compared  with  thoieof  ouruwn  race. 

The  ancients  noticed  that  certain  defecii  ot  form  weT«  verj  fro- 
qnant  in  the  legs  of  the  Egyptian!,  Ethiopians,  and  Negro  ■!>*«•• 

SoEMMiRRWO  observes,  that  in  the  Negro  the  bones  of  the  leg 
■Mined  pushed  outwards  nnder  the  femoial  condyles ;  so  that  llw 
kBMs  appear  rUh«r  Amber  apsn,  and  the  feet  are  diraned  out- 
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wards.  Thii  is  the  case  in  both  his  Negro  skeletons,  and  in  mor« 
than  twelve  living  Negroes  whom  he  examined.*  It  is  seen  in 
the  cast  of  the  Negro  belonging  to  the  College  Museum.  The  ti- 
bia and  fibula  are  more  convex  in  front  than  in  European8.t  The 
calves  of  the  leg  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  hams. 
The  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat :  the  os 
ealcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad* 
*'  Both  hands  and  feet  terminate  in  beautiful  but  very  long,  and 
therefore  almost  ape-like,  fingers  and  toes ;  and  they  had  all  sesa- 
moid bones,  which  are  certainly  rare  in  Europeans."!  "  The  only 
peculiarities,"  observes  Winterbottom,||  *' which  struck  me  in 
the  black  hand  and  foot,  were  the  largeness  of  the  latter,  the  thin^ 
ness  of  the  hand,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  toes."  Unr 
seemly  thickness  of  the  legs  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Ne- 
groes ;  and  the  feet  exhibit  numerous  chinks  and  fissures,  which, 
as  they  occur  principally  in  the  soles,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  effect  of  the  burning  sands.  In  the  sole  of  a  healthy  Ne- 
gro, who  died  at  Cassel,  Blumgnbach  found  the  epidermis  '*  mi- 
rum  in  modum  crassa,  rimosa,  et  in  multifidas  lamellas  dehis- 
scens."§ 

Peculiarities  of  form  are  traceable,  in  some  instances,  to  par- 
ticular practices.  "  The  only  and  Yery  common  defect  observa- 
ble among  the  Calmucks  (says  Pallas)  is  curvature  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  arising  from  their  sitting,  even  in  the  cradle,  on  a  kind 
of  saddle,  in  a  riding  attitude,  and  being  accustomed  to  riding  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  go  alone.  "If 

The  curvature  of  the  legs,  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  Ne- 


♦  Von  der  KOrpeH.  V«r»ek,  $  42. 

t  Mr.  Whitb  hai  represented  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  of  the  Negro  and 
European  in  a  comparative  view :  On  the  Regular  Oradationf  pL  1. 
t  SoEMMBBRiif o,  ibid 

II  AeemaU  of  the  Jiative  Africans,  v.  2.  p.  257. 
§  De  O.  H.  Var.Jiat.  p.  246.  note  b. 
%  6ammiungenf&c.    Tb.  l.p.  96. 
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Hff^Jmtlii  ibn  Hiwlaaa,*  AiMrwtaaa,taml  m  tnui*  aUwir  mm*, 

■■tfl^antlwpraeticcal'vqntitlinY]  lb«iUi,(if  n>«tin(!  ibobud; 
M  Um  totrvr  Imtu,  ili»  ankW*  <um)  ktutt  b«Df  brni  u»  the  utmcML 
Tbe  wviitlit  of  tbr  trank  in  lltu  attitaiJa,  ahidi  u  pNinAil  mad  !■• 
dsed  tamppnrialilii  m  iIhim  wlin  ani  nut  ■f«us|'Hn*il  ta  it,  raai 

I  M  tin  back  tirtlwt  l«ri  bonnx  iko  r»rni  iif  ilw  calfn  i^mlMi  br  iL 

SouDnr'n  nf  tbp  knutU  nml  b-ri  IiM  born  rpmarkiNl  by  r, 

•Iwarven  U>  atHnt  ranca.      Tbu  il  ka*  liren  fmtiil,  when  ibe 

4aa  Mtbm  lia««  Imn   brmibt  la  En^and.  Uwl  iba  pipe  m  tM 

amoll  fiir  mot*  Enrnfieui  lMail*4 

lit*  Chinefa  irora  unoMd  bj  tho  IwfVMin  and  Iroitb  af  Hi; 
A»*.l'»  hand*-     Hv  miIiIi.  "  TkoM  of  all  tbo  ChtwM',  wb«i  mm*  j 
par«i)  i<-  th«  lumd*  of  Gunrptan*.  nra  T«r*  ■malL     When  p 
is  mina,  frliwh  ara  nM  excnMively  laiiCf.  what  ofwiut  wrim,  ih*  ] 

>  mda  of  thair  ftwo-fingva  ■cwoaly  antiiilod  beyiMid  tha  fint  ji 
ornlm."H  • 

Mr.  Cmtmu.  iibi»*ii  of  tha  Eakiii.  tku  "  tba  mtl  mi^ 
ftimnf  pmmtiuitj  tt  ll 


■  TMi  aarratttfa  atOmlmit  ni  MUmefot^  fatfua  riprMHrtiH  to  »» 
bytbaiaaacMplWMd  MtM  Mr.  D««iai,uiiM«l7  ftohafaitto  IxteBftMit 
wkMbi  dwarihw  aa  w>y  ftr  «iar>iitaif  tkrt  af  Svnrmm  ■  aU^aaa  Ml 


t  CaiDVALO*,  r<»)iiy(  d  b  Jhrtiaifac,  p.  S6. 

In  Um  Pwebtnl*  of  "natra  dd  Pnago,  Fanraa  Amrm  that  Iha  baw 
Baiba  arabj  DO  mauia  proporliaaMl  totb*  vpparpuH:  Hal  tba  tUgka  ai» 
thfaandhuk  lb*  ytfthmn,  tb*  kMn  laTtia,and  tb*  toatwMi  ia«w^ 
Ok.  Mi*  ira  a  r«ya«>  roaW  Uh<  ir*rU,  p.  851. 

Cmb  daacribM  tbc  Nitins  DrNoeUi  Bnaai  u  baving  mall,  m-^a^  tai 
OMokad  limb^  with  laifa  brt  badly  ibapad,  and  projaetias  anklaa.  Ha  w 
«rihaa  ibaaa  oiretmiflaiieaa  to  Ibah  attiaf  ao  nock  do  tbatr  hanw  and  knaaa. 
F»9mf  1*  a<  Pafflb,  t.  9.  p.  301 

LawB  and  Ctisn  Ibnd  tonad,  ddd^  ht  ftat,  tiriak  a^Oaa,  and  em*ad 
bgi,  mlba  Wwtan-AiMrkaa  Uftaa  pMiallj.  Tbajr  wrfta  tha  latto  «•■ 
ftnitr  to  Iba  uniTarMl  piactioa  of  •qnatti^,  or  attiag  m  tW  caftrai  aflkair 
hp  and  baeb.     TVarab,  oh.  99. 

t  Hraaaa,  Tr*vtl*  im  tndU,  p.  3. 

I  Mmtiva  ^  a  Aanujr  m  lib  fatonar  ^f  CUw,  p.  n . 

I  ■Wbrrlimfafty^faiaJliidiaii'jJaftp.eB. 
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HcTMBOLDT  says  that  '^  the  Ghaymas,  like  almost  all  the  Native 
aafioDfl  (of  America)  1  have  seen,  have  small  slender  hands.*'* 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  respecting  the  New  Hol- 
landers and  Hottentot8.t 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  natural  differences  in  the  form  or 
size  of  the  ears,  as  characterizing  the  several  races  of  men.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  stand  off  further  from  the  head,  and  are  in 
some  degree  moveable  in  savages  ;  also  that  the  lobulus  is  enlarg- 
ed and  monstrously  elongated  by  various  artificial  means  in  many 
instances.  These  practices  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fables  of 
some  old  writers  concerning  the  enormous  ears  of  certain  people. 

In  some  instances,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  external  ear,  parallel  to 
and  near  its  circumference,  and  extending  through  almost  its 
whole  length.  This  is  not  only  subservient  to  decoration  by  hold- 
ing ornaments,  but  is  also  converted  to  the  convenient  purpose  of 
receiving  knives  or  other  useful  articles.| 

The  Brazilians  inserted  gourds  in  the  slits  of  their  ears,  increafr> 
ing  the  size  until  the  first  could  be  put  through,  and  the  ears 
reached  the  shoulders.  When  they  prepared  for  battle,  these  or- 
namental appendages  were  fastened  behind  the  head.^'|| 

CoNDAMiNB  and  Ulloa  saw  the  lobuli  extended  to  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  so  as  to  touch  the  shoulders  in  many  cases.  The 
perforations  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  lines  in  diameter.^ 

Similar  practices  prevail  extensively  in  the  Asiatic  and  South- 
Sea  Islands,  where  persons  are  seen  with  the  lobuli  reaching  the 
shoulders,  and  having  slits  large  enough  for  the  hand  to  pass.^ 


*  Pw^muil  MiTTativ§t  v.  3.  p.  926.  See  dao  Ulloa,  ^Totieias  Amerieanat ; 
V.  2 ;  and  Morse's  American  Geography,  v.  1. 

t  Barrow^  Spvikem  ^riea,  v.  1.  p.  157. 

i  See  portrait  of  a  New-Zealander  in  Hawkesworth's  Collection  of 
Voyages f  v.  3.  pi.  13  Also  pi  11,  in  the  Atlas  of  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pa- 
cific. 

II  SovTBtT's  Hiitory  ofBraxU,^.  1.  pp.  136, 136,  and  631.  note  36. 

§  Mimoiresde  VAcad.  des  Seimue»  ;  1745.  p.  433. 

Travels  in  South  America^  v.  1.  p.  395. 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Adair,  Hist,  of  the  Jtorih  American  Indians, 
p.  171. 

IT  FoBSTKR,  Obs.  on  a  Voyags  round  the  World,  p.' 593.    A  man  at  Ttnna 
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bodily  a 

MhM  IB  •  nan  or  bn  nd*  «M«.  TW  Ulimmm^0  Aapm^ 
bMid,  tfas  draiBf  wad  tlinf  of  tba  taatb,  hata  haM  abaadj)  a^ 
tfead ;  am  CaArraa  IT.  flaar.  II. 

Hm  oparatiaa  of  tauooiag.  or  panetaring  aad  fltaiaiBf  tha  4U% 
hu  pnniUd  ia  tarinaa  digraai  ia  moat  paita  of  Ao  watldi  htt 
k  hm  baoa  adnpMd  moa  aitaiuivalj  aod  pnwalljF  hi  tha  Saalb*  ! 
8aa  libada,  wlMaitia  Boawdwod  ai  highly  iwiiiiaialali  Tha 
■t  ia  oaniad  lo  in  graatait  parfaedoe  ia  iha  Wariaagtaa  or  Nav^ 
MarqaMai  Ulaads  t  whaia  waakh)'  and  pinrariiil  iadiTidaalt  aia 
•Aaa  ooferad  with  rafwaB  Jtrtgaa  froai  haad  to  faoc*  Tha  al^^ 
giaee  a»d  ■ywiiry  of  the  tattoood  igaraa  an  at  bmwIi  ailMiiai 
1)1  tbam,  aithoaaafdraMarahyaa.  W«  aay  pardoa  tkato  m^ 
fHetty  ia  attaehiag  ao  aiaeh  valao  to  tha  BMhipKeiiy  aad  airaaga- 
BMDt  orihcKP  punriiire*,  when  we  corhiIpt  ihni  rhitse  MtitTacioij 
toatn  of  prminal  marii,  ib«  «lan,  ribbrnii,  and  ordern.  of  vbich 
mnn  cirilicMl  men  are  w  jumly  proud,  are  not  jet  knoini  to 
them.  "  For  {lerforniinc  the  opwation,  th«  «ni«l  um*  the  wing- 
biMie  of  a  tropic'hird  ^|rfiaeton  atbenu),  which  ia  rendered  ja^ad 
aad  pointed  at  the  end  like  ■  coreb,  •omeiime*  in  the  fiirni  of  a 
erCfCCDt,  •ometimea  in  a  Mraight  line,  nnd  larger  nr  amallor  ae* 
anr<lin|[to  the  fifurei  he  design*  tn  ronke.  Thia  inftrumoiU  it 
fixed  into  a  bambuo  handle  about  aa  thick  u  th«  finger,  widi 
which  the  imncturer,  by  meana  of  another  cane,  atrikea  so 
gratty  and  dexteroualy.  that  il  acareelj  piercea  through  the  akok 
The  principal  atrnke*  of  the  figurea  to  be  tattooed  are  6r«  aketch- 
ad  upon  the  body  with  the  aaow  dye  that  ii  afterwards  raUwd 
into  the  puncturaa,  to  serre  aa  guides  in  the  nae  of  the  iastnitnaoL 


won  thirtMs  Nr-rinp  oTtnitls-ihtll,  sn  inch  in  disoMtsr,  tad  thna  |asftws 
afsn  inch  bp«d. 

Coos'*  rty.teMrA  Of  SMttP«l(,T.  1.  p.  990.  pi.  46  ud  47,  Mh  sai 
WoDui  at  Eutar  Iiluid,  witfa  alr^alsd  btali. 

■  LiiciDomrr'*  ftftget  awd  TrurtU.  A«.  r.  1.  chap.  5.  TiM  ilad^ia. 
vUcb  ■!•  lymniMriuU;  amoced,  and  (how  DO  iaeoMidsrablc  usto,  SI*  nhik- 
KedkalvopUlM.  atpp.  Ill  KDd  123.  Bm  alao  HAWHsawea 
T.  3.  pL  13.  fa  tha  tsUMsd  hssd  «r  a  HMT-Zaak^ar. 
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The  punctures  being  made  so  that  the  blood  and  lymph  ooze 
through  the  orifice,  a  thick  dye,  composed  of  ashes  from  the  ker- 
nel of  the  burning  nut  (aleurites  triloba)  mixed  with  water,  is 
rubbed  in.  This  occasibnb  at  first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and 
inflammation  ;  it  then  heals,  and,  when  the  crust  comes  off  afler 
some  days,  the  bluish  or  blackish-blue  figure  appears."  **  When 
once  the  decorations  are  begim,  some  addition  is  constantly  made 
to  them  at  inteivals  of  firom  three  to  six  months;  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  tefore  the  whole 
tattooing  is  completed.  We  saw  some  old  men  of  the  higher 
ranks,  who  were  punctured  over  and  <'Ver  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  outlines  of  each  separate  figure  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guishd,  and  the  body  had  an  almost  Negro-like  appearance.  This 
is,  according  to  the  general  idea,  the  height  of  perfection  in  orna- 
ment, probably  because  the  cost  of  it  has  been  very  great,  and  it 
therefore  shows  a  person  of  superlative  wealth.* 

The  color  of  the  tattooed  figures  resides  in  the  cutis  or  true 
•kin ;  the  cuticle  is  not  affected.  Contrary  to  what  we  should 
have  inferred,  from  the  generally-assumed  principle  of  constant 
change  in  the  component  particles  of  animal  bodies,  these  marks 
are  indelible ;  they  are  neither  extinguished,  nor  rendered  fainter 
by  lapse  of  time,  and  can  be  got  rid  of  only  by  excision. 

Another  mode  of  ornamenting  the  skin  by  means  of  raised  cica- 
trices is  principally  practised  in  Africa.  Winterbottom  informs 
us,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex  ;  *'  that  it  is  used  upon  the  back,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
arms,  forming  a  variety  of  figures  upon  the  skin,  which  appears 
as  if  embossed.  The  figures  intended  to  be  represented  are  first 
drawn  upon  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  stick  dipped  in  wood-ashes, 
after  wliich  the  line  is  divided  by  a  sharp  pointed  knife.  The 
wound  is  then  healed  as  quick  as  possible,  by  washing  it  with  an 
infusion  of  bullanta.*'  ^*  These  incisions  or  marks  are  generally 
made  during  childhood,  and  are  very  common  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  ornamenting  them- 
selves, so  that  by  the  disposition  of  the  marks  it  is  easy  to  know 


*  IaA.N€8D0BFF,  p.  118 — 19§- 
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wbicli  cuuutrj  ibe  panon  beloagi  to:  for  tlie  mosi  pan,  the  fi^ 
malei  poucM  the  greatest  aonber  of  theae  painfal  ornaventa.* 

In  the  recent  Tojrage  up  to  the  Congo,  the  emhoiae^  cicatrieaa 
were  found  a  fery  common  ornament.  Captain  Tvckkt 
ed.  on  entering  the  riTor,  *^  that  all  tlie  viiateri,  wheilwr  Chriati 
or  idiilaterp,  had  figure*  railed  on  their  akini  in  cicatnrea.**t  Aa 
he  priiceeded  further,  be  found  that  the  ^*  the  liralhret  or 
menial  marku  on  the  bodiet  uf  biith  men  and  women  were 
more  rained  ih^  in  the  Itiwrr  |iart  of  thr  rifer.  The  W4 
particular  hnd  ilieir  cheai  and  belly  below  the  navel  emhoaaed  in  a 
manner  that  niuftt  have  cost  them  infinite  pain.") 

The  leplum  narium  in  •nmetiroet  perAirated,  and  a  pieee  off 
bone  tir  winkI  worn  in  the  a|ierture,  uftrn  of  conviderable  magai* 
tudo..  But  ilie  most  singular  practice  is  that  of  the  women  oathe 
north-west  coast  uf  Amenca.  who  make  a  large  horizontal  slit  in 
the  Ifiwrr  lip  |Hir:illel  li>  the  •»|ieiiiiii{  of  the  li|Mi,  and  |ienetrating 
into  x\w  iiitiiilh;  they  wear  in  it  ornaii^ents  ot'  ditTorent  kinds,  but 
generally  oviil  |ii«M:eh  uf  woikI  a  little  roncuve  on  the  two  surfaces, 
and  |;:riN»ved  at  tlieeil^c  Tlie  miiallest  of  i|ii*>r  adilitional  mouths, 
aM  d('MTilN*d  liy  V.Wi  orvtit.  was  \lh  inclies  loni; ;  the  lar^^t^i^ 
iiirlieH  hy  Ij.  ('apt.  Dixon  lirou:!lit  home  one  oC  the  li|>-<irna« 
uientA,  uliicli  nieaMired  ^i^  ineliey  by  'Jj.  ll  was  tiilaifl  with  a 
Mniail  pearU  biiell,  and  siiriouiided  uiih  a  nni  of  ei>pper.^ 

The  naiivi'M  of  the  nficlihurui'/  Fox  IslamU  M^eiii  determined 
to  iinitt'  all  kinds  of  peritonal  euibt  ili^hiiient.  **  Tliey  make  three 
incl^ions  in  thr  under  lip ;  tlicy  plurc  in  the  middle  one  a  tint 
hone,  or  a  sniall  colored  stone ;  and  iii  eaeh   of  the  i^idc  ones  a 


*■  .'iccaunf  nf  the  .S'titirr  .{fricans  :  v    1    p.  lOi*,  l«i7. 

^  .Xtirrrtfirr  of  an  Erpiiiifinn   iVc  p   -O.  \*2\. 

:  lliid.  p.  I'-'J.  IKV  Tlic  niMoin  i«  irtaint^d  hy  l!ir  Black  Carih*  in  t fie  West 
Iiiilirii  ;  Amk  ,  ill  JnvriMi  ilr  Phv^nfUf,  Aug.  17'.fl. 

D    I'oyngf^  V.  p  "J HI. 

§    I'otf'igrf  p.  *J<I-.     AIho  pp.  17i.  \Hlk 

Pkroi'*!:.  Votja»f,  v.  ij.  p.  i:C*aiid  followinff 

IjA!t<Si(Uoitrr'«  I'vymfff*  nnH  Trarth^v.  2.  p.  11'. 

TliP  paiiie  prar tiro  exist •!  in  tlic  Arrliip«*ln;En  h<«twi>i-n  Anirrii'n  and  Knnit- 
•chalka:  i:9\r.'n .-trnmnt  »f  tke  Rnnian  hiscfrfrir,*  ;  rV)  rd.  pn  'M.T*.  int.  !>>, 
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long  pointed  piece  of  bone,  which  bends  aad  reaches  almoet  to  the 
ears.  The^  likewise  make  a  hole  through  the  gristle  of  the  nose, 
into  which  tfliej  put  a  tmall  pieoe  of  bone  in  ^^ch  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  nostrils  extended.  They  also  pierce  holes  in  the  ears, 
and  wear  in  them  what  little  ornaments  thej  can  procure.'*^ 

The  barbarous  Chinese  custom  of  contracting  the  feet  of  women* 
and  the  great  extent  to  which  their  irrational  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, are  well  known.  While  the  Europeans  were  expressing 
their  surprise  at  such  an  absurdity,  and  pitying  the  sufferers,  they 
were  constantly  permitting  under  their  own  eyes  the  equally,  if 
not  mure  pernicious  practice  of  tight  stays  ;  by  which  I  have  seen 
the  figure  of  the  thorax  completely  and  permanently  altered  at 
its  lower  part.t 

When  the  male  New-Hollanders  approach  the  age  of  puberty, 
they  have  one  of  the  front  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  knocked  out, 
with  a  curious  set  of  ceremonies  described  and  delineated  by  Mr. 
CoLLiNs.l  The  women  of  these  people,  and  of  some  others,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  Sea,  are  oAen  seen  to  have  lost  one  or  two 
joints  of  the  little  finger.  The  exact  nature  and  object  of  both 
these   mutilations  are  not  understood. 

Many  travellers  have  spoken  of  the  large  and  pendulous  mam- 
mffi  of  the  females  of  certain  |pvbarou8  tribes,  particularly  in  Af- 
rica. There  is  no  original  dtflhrence  in  these  cases  ;  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Negresses,  previously  to  child-bearing,  have  bosoms  as 
finely  formed  as  any  women  ;  but  after  this  time  the  breasts  be* 
come  very  loose  and  flaccid,  so  that  they  can  turn  them  under  or 
over  the  shoulder,  and  suckle  their  infants  on  their  backs.  This 
practice,  and  that  of  long-continued  suckling,  probably  tend  to  ioi^ 
crease  the  elongation. 

In  speaking  of  the  Shangallas,  Bkuce  says  that  '*  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  child  has  gathered  strength,  the  mother  carries  it 


*  CoxK,  p.  176,  177.    A  similar  custom  prevailed  aaiong  tko  Braiilians; 
SoDTHETf  History  of  BrazUy  v.  1.  p.  11. 

f  The  small-waisted  damsels  are  placed  by  LissEOS  among  the  monstrous 
varieties  of  our  species ;  *<  juace®  puells,  altdomiafi  attemiato  Europe®.*' 

I  AceouiU  of  the  English  Qgl^ny^  ^*    Appendix ',  with  f  iglii  iUu^brstivo  en- 
gravings. 

t2 


in  tba  MiMclnihupao  berback,  nnd  KiTMitiaek  with  herbsait 
which  iha  throwi  over  h«r  riioBldw ;  thii  pan  beiog  of  Mch  m 
length,  u  in  loMa  lo  nanh  bIbom  te  the  Iumm."" 

Captain  Tucaavt  aotiead  tbs  "  pandaat  flacdditjr  of  boMa" 
which  balongi  to  iba  African  anmcB,  and  which  ii  Uujugfat  oraa> 
Bantal  bj  tba  girli  of  tha  Zaira,  or  ratbar  promoiad  bj  tbam  h  • 
token  of  womanhood.*^ 

Dr.  SuMKariLLBll  mji  that  the  braacta  of  the  HoitftBiul  woimb 
at  ilie  time  nf  pubenr,  "  become  long,  rauncl,  ami  firm ;  tba  ai^ 
pie  ■carcalf  projecting  from  the  areola,  wkicfa  ii  aiora  extaaHVa 
than  in  other  femalea.  Soon  after  ihii  period,  and  partieHlaily 
daring  ulero-geitation,  tba  nipplee  inoreaie,  and  do  not  again  aa* 
lirelj  ahrink.  After  one  or  iwii  binbi,  the  breaata  are  flaeod. 
wrinkled,  and  penduloui,  hanging  down  KHneiimce  to  ihe  groiaii 
bke  bap  Hupeaded  from  the  neck." 

Vhvn  the  I  lot  Ir  mm  Venn  a  wur  mrippcd  naknd,  ".the  breast*, 
wliicli  hIii?  um-<I  til  r^i^c  aiiil  cmifiiic  liy  licr  dr4'».-,  fhuwed  their 
hir)Cc  |>pn([i>ni  maNceii,  tcrminateU  by  lilm-k  arvntir  of  mor«  than 
four  iiichuH  ill  lirciuhli,  niiil  innrkpd  liy  rndinled  wrinklca."'^ 

Mr.  IIakkow.  in  »|N:nkiiii;  nf  the  .\anian<|Uu  lloilcnKrtii,  tavn 
that  "  the  hreaitt*  am  ihvgiiHtiii'rijr  largu  and  [lendeni :  tlio  urual 
way  itf  (liviiiK  »uck,  wlien  the  child  is  earned  on  tlie  back,  ia  br 
ibruwini;  ihelm^nM  over  tlip  vhoutder."*! 

l'i.i«ii**<tlM!ri'<>dtiic  Ncpfii«f-!- in  i^iuih  America rnrri'iug their 
children  'in  ihi^ir  Imukii.  niid  |iaiiNin»  llie  lirciisiit  to  iliem  fur  5uck< 
lins  iindrr  tlit-  arm  or  nviir  the  ihnuklcr. 

TliiH  fnri  lA  n.>|Hirtcd  Uy  iiiitncmu*  mid  ri.'K|ircinlile  travelleri : 
and  liuH  been  coufirmiNl  lu  inc  ao  |HMilivply,  U>lh  lu  llie   Ncgru 


■   Trarrh  la  lir  SoiirrtaflAr. Y4U:  2,1  e<i.\.  A    p  llTi, 
)   r-,imlil;,Ht«r.ipl»rt.&.:f>\<.  I-.  IJI 

t  "  All  »<-B>-eiil  In  JFiiiiPH  Dlh'*  Kml  Iciin.  fit-m*  i-niir  fain-  U>i> 
kiln  i^'nn  li->  cn>vB  Irmmi'ii.  El  qu'>in  in  rp<]>n'lv  <J\i<lvtnla» 

U.lfn^Hr   |.    4.-.- 

II  MrMfB-tkirxreiftil  Traniarlumi.  t.  T  (■   l-'.T 
t  Cl'ilFK.  ill  M'mMtH  Jm  Mttiimd  nut  .Vur  t.  n.p.  Wl^'- 
1   TrariUiitllirliutnorBf  S»iitlitTii,1frnii.v.\    y  'X» 
"  irggcbin  SuBt*,An«r>ca,  T.  1  p.  iM. 
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and  Hottentot  races,  bj  eye-witnesses,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find 
it  contradicted  by  Dr.  Wintbrbottom  ;  who  says,  "  I  never  saw 
an  instance  where  women  could  suckle  their  infants  upcm  their 
backs,  by  throwing  their  breasts  over  their  shoulders ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  such  a  cin-umstance  would  occasion  as  much  as- 
tonishment on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  it  would  in  Eu- 
rope."» 

This  assertion  is  rather  more  general  than  could  be  warranted 
by  the  author's  experience,  which  seems  to  have  been  principally 
confined  to  the  Nova-Scotia  Negroes,  settled  in  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone.  We  can  only  infer  from  it,  therefore,  that  the  fullness  and 
elongation  of  the  breasts  are  not  universal  in  the  African  race. 

Some  of  the  accounts,  indeed,  bear  an  evident  air  of  exaggera- 
tion: Brucb's  expressions  are  rather  strong:  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  assertion  that  tobacco-pouches  manufactured 
from  the  breasts  of  the  Hottentot  females  are  sold  in  great  numbers 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?t 

On  the  other  hand,  similar  conformations  have  been  occasion- 
ally noticed  in  some  European  countries.  '*  I  saw,'^  says  Lith- 
•ow,  "in  Ireland's  north  parts,  women  travayling  the  way  ortoyl- 
ing  at  home,  carry  their  infants  about  their  necks,  and  laying  the 
dugges  over  their  shoulders,  would  give  sucke  to  the  babes  behind 
their  backes,  without  taking  them  in  their  armes  :  such  kinde  of 
breasts,  me  thinketh,  were  very  fit  to  be  made  money-bags  for 
East  or  West-Indian  merchants,  being  more  than  halfe  a  yard 
long,  and  as  well  wrought  as  any  tanner,  in  the  like  charge  .could 
ever  mollifie  such  leather."* 

A  large  size  of  the  breasts  has  been  observed  in  the  Mnrlachian 
women  by  Fortts  ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  as  a  well-known 
circumstance,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptians :— - 

'*  In  Meroe  craflso  majorem  infants  papillam." 

The  Portuguese  women  of  modern  days  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able in  the  same  way ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  the  last  century  at 


•  Account  of  the  J^ativt  AfrUanSy  v.  2.  p.  264. 

t  Mentzkl,  Beschreibung  des  Vorgehirges  der  guten  Hojfnung  ;  t.  2.  p.564 

*  Rare  Adventures  and  pointful  Peregrination*,  p.  433. 
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t,  took  pttloi  to  ffOMpw  tkoM  partt.  in  oHer  to  |iiiinit  toi 
graot  A  lusHriaoce. 

To  the  discmoe  of  London,  evpn  in  this  fiRNit  «{{«  of  wiciaiit 
for  MppreMin|(  nco  nml  diairilmtinir  Bibles,  •  philnsopliie  foici|sn- 
tr  hni  fnond  id  lirr  ftnwti  •  proof  cif  the  rffecu  uf  too  tmdj  ven^ 
ml  nrcifement  in  enlarfing  the  breavt ;  nnd  hat  cowmemntnted 
the  fort  in  n  clntfical  work,  which  must  conre?  the  scandiil  r«« 
the  trlNile  learned  worid.  **  Contrari^cura  ambiium  mammannn 
■■lari  pone  nnlhnn  dnhiuni  est ;  ^antnm  rrro  pr^nva  YruM 
fnoqoe  prtematura  eo  ooaterre  poetit  memorabiii  nnr  fiewplo 
iaiipnberea  et  nondum  adnlt»  pnelhr  mrrrenanv  dm-em*  qne 
Lundinnm,  pnewnim  et  ttnnii  nrnxime  tulmrhiis  mnihnnit,  et 
Snartum  corpora  faeientes  inaenti  nuniero  plHtras  micia  prrva- 
fantnr.*** 

There  are  no  ememial  differrncpt  in  the  nffiina  of  generation : 
their  cnniitnirtion  and  tnnciiont  are  the  Mme  in  tlie  rarioas  ranee 
of  iiiiiiikind.  The  Nrirrnes.  inileed,  have  eenerallv  been  celebrated 
for  (hn  "ijr.o  of  a  prinri|ml  mpinlMT  uf  ihu  np)Mirii:n!t.  **  Ni^ntas 
mentiilntitire**  prso  vulifn  irrtiir.  Ki*>|HMi(1i*t  siiiir  liuir  ii!i>erto  lo- 
•iffni>  A|>|iiiriilui«  gi'nitfiliuin  <flthi(i}Mfi.  f{iii>nn  in  MiiifiU'ctiti  inea 
anNMini«*ii  •erfo.  NiiiO  vrro  rfMi4tiin<i  sii  h:pc  iironiiraiiva  ei  na- 
tioiii  proprin.  neyirio.f  IVo  ^|lOl•l|l1t•||»  m  the  rullrirp  MuM-iim 
•trf'iisriv  rnnfirin  the  poiiiiiiihi  opinnni,  uliicli  is  iiUn  <*(»rii'lN*rii?od 
by  Mr.  Wiiiti:^  iMith  from  diH5minii  niul  oti.^rmitinn  of  lining 
Nei^oen.  He  mentions  an  ini«tHnre  whi-n*  lliv  part  in  f;u*  Mtitn 
was  foiinii,  on diiiMH*tioii.  to  he  tweltc  inrhrs  lonir.  In  M.c  ]i\iug 
and  dGa<I  Nrirntes  wlii>in  1  have  cpon.  there  ha!<  been  ni>  •f*'\iatifin 
in  sJKe  from  tlic  Caropean  formation ;  liut  1  havo  ne\er  iiijccted 
the  part. 

Mr.  White  observes  that  many  Xcgn^ej*  have  no  fneniim  pne- 
putii;  and  that  in  ollicrs  it  is  small  and  ifnperfeoi.!| 


•  BLrUKXRAt  II  dr  n.  II   Var.Xat.  Bcrt.  iii.  §  177. 

t  Ibid.  1001 .  iii.  p.  2411. 

t  On  the  Rrjtufar  Uradutwn,  p.  61. 

I  Ibid.  p.  IW     Tvsoi*  sutei  1h«t  Uw  chimpaoM*  hid  no  fhmnni ;  .^iwf.  •/ 

~M,  p.  45.    The  ozact  stnisturs  of  thii>  part  i»  not  mentioned  by  C A«rt 
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'  It  has  been  sopposed  that  the  Hottentot  women  hate  something 
peculiar  in  this  part  of  their  organiv'^ation  ;  that  they  are  distin- 
gaished  from  all  other  daughters  of  £?e,  by  being  furnished  with 
a  natural  fig-leaf  of  skin,  produced  from  the  lower  and  front  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  covering  the  sinus  pudoris.  It  has  been 
ealled  a  natural  apron  (tablier,  Fr. ;  rentrale  cutaneum ;  schurze, 
Germ.)  Although  the  natire  country  of  these  females  has  been 
so  much  Tisited  by  Europeans  from  all  quarters  for  a  long  smes 
of  years,  and  the  structure,  according  to  ordinary  descriptions, 
must  be  very  recognbable,  there  is  a  singular  discordance  among 
travellers  concerning  this  inteiesting  point  in  natural  history. 
Some  affirm,  others  altogether  deny,  its  existence ;  and  of  the 
former,  hardly  any  two  agree  in  the  precise  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liarity :  Home  referring  it  to  the  labia,  some  to  the  nympliK, 
others  to  a  peculiar  organization  :  some  deeming  it  natural, 
others  artificial. 

This  discordance  is  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  two 
circumstanc^es.  First,  that  the  peculiar  organization  is  not  visi- 
ble in  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  body,  being  concenled  between 
the  thighs;*  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  tribe. 
It  does  not  exist  in  the  Negroes,-  where  the  female  r»re:ans  of  gen- 
eration differ  from  tlie  European  only  in  cctloi ,  in  the  KafTers,  the 
Booshuanas,  at  least  not  in  a  conspicuous  degrer,  or  in  the  Hot- 
tentots generally ;  but  it  belongs  to  that  particular  tribe  of  Hot- 
tentots who  are  called  Bosjesmen,  or  Boschismen. 

This  name  which  is  equivalent  to  Bushmen,  was  given  by  the 
Dutch  to  a  diminutive  race  strongly  resembling  the  Hottentots  in 
general  formation.  They  are  wild  and  fugitive  beings,  frequent- 
ly engaged  in  rapine  and  plunder,  and  retiring  fur  security  into 
deserts  and  thickets,  whence  their  name  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rivedt     Perpetual  warfare  subsisted  between  these  Bushmen  and 


•  The  HotteDtot  Venus  disflayed  iier  eharms  to  the  French  aavans  at  the 
Jardin  da  Roi,  where  "<  she  had  the  complaiaance  to  ondien  herself  that  she 
might  be  drawn  naked."  «  On  this  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  her  formation  was  not  obaerved :  she  ke|it  her  « tablier*  carefUly  concealed, 
either  between  her  thighs  or  sUU  more  deeply ;  and  It  was  not  known,  tffl  after 
death,  that  she  poaeened  it."    Cvvtsa,  JM«moirM  do  Mnafenm,"  p.  864, 26iS.' 

t  CcvifcR  laja  that  they  were  ealled  Bushmen  **  patce  qu^iJs  ont  ooutume  de 
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the  Dutch,  who  hunted  and  deit roved  them  with  «»  little  ceremo- 
ny an  the  other  wild  frame  of  the  country.  That  they  remained 
in  the  most  Mrage  state,  and  were  rery  rarely  leen  in  the  Dutch 
colony,  it  easily  understood  from  those  circumstances. 

On  the  authority  of  Lb  Vaillant*  and  of  drawings  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Sir  Joskpn  Banks,  DtuMENBACHt  describes  the 
|ieculiariiy  to  consist  in  an  elongation  of  the  labia,  and  represents 
it  as  produced  by  artiiicial  means.  More  careful  and  accurate  ex- 
aminations, both  in  Africa  and  Europe,  have  proved  most  clearly, 
that  it  resides  in  the  nymplio^,  which  acquire  a  length  of  some 
inches,  and  that  the  formation  is  natural. 

SoNNBaAT  had  already  represented  the  matter  nearly  correctly. 
**  Le  tablier  fabuleux  qu*on  prete  &  leurs  femmes,  et  qu'on  dit  leur 
aroir  A^  donni^  par  la  nature,  n*a  point  de  r^alite  ;  il  est  vrai  qu*on 
aper^oit  dans  certnincs  une  excroissance  des  nymphes  qui  quel- 
quofoig  |>end  do  six  iKJUcrs.  mnin  cVst  imr  pli('nniiH'ne  particulier, 
doiit  on  iir  |M'nt  pns  fain*  iino  rt'iz\r  p/'in'ralr/'t 

**  Tli«*  wfll-known  j*torv/'  savs  Mr.  H\rkow,  **ofilie  Hotten- 
tot wonuMi  |Mi>sr<iMn>;  an  nrniMial  H|>|MMi(}a«;«>  to  tlio>r  jiarts  that 
nrr  oeldoni  fxpoMMl  to  iirw,  wlnrli  l>oion::c(l  not  to  ilir  srx  in  con- 
eral,  is  jM'rfrrtly  trui*  with  rriraril  to  llir  Hosjo^nians.  The  honle 
we  had  met  \%ith  pos^cMsed  it  to  n  woman;  and  \«ithout  the  leR5t 
oflTrnre  to  mode<»tv,  there  was  no  ditViruhv  in  satiNfiint;  curiositv. 
it  a|>|>rared,  on  r.vamination,  ti>  lie  an  elonization  ot*  the  nvmpha* 
or  interior  hdna,  more  or  less  extrnded  nrc(tr<liii^  In  the  a«^e  or 
hahil  of  the  person.  In  infancy  it  is  jnsi  apparent,  and  in  gene- 
ral may  Im«  said  to  increase  in  length  with  aire.  The  lon^«>st  that 
was  measnretl,  homewhat  exceeded  five  inches,  which  was  in  a 
Mihjeot  ofa  middle    aj;e.     Many  were    saitl   to  have  them   much 


po  CwTr  d(>*i  ('f<|ior(>M  t\p  nid««  dnnn  i\vn  toufloji  ^\^^  broiiKMniilrs  '"  Whrrr  lu'  hrnnl 
nftho.HT  ttuiiinn  iii*«ttt  I  raniii>t  ronjorturr  Mr  R\RKn\«  Minplv  i«t at «•■«'•  that 
thry  arr  known  m  ihr  colnnv  hy  tli*  name  <irHi»>j#*Hninn!i,  or  nion  <if  tlic  huMhe^, 
from  \hv  ••i.nroalod  mnnnrr  in  which  thry  niak(>  th«»ir  ap]ir«iar!if'»  to  kill  nmi  to 
plnnil*»r  '      "  Trnvrls*  in  South  Afrira."  v   I   p.  *^M. 

•  "  Voya^'f  ihn-  I  Inti-riiMir  il  Afriijin*."  p  [X7\. 

•  "IV  (;    11    Var    Nat    urot.  iii^  i;-. 

•  "  V<iyaff«*  (iaiiH  Ivv  IncJon  Orientales."  t  \?.  p  !»^. 
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loii|j;er.  These  protruded  nymphsB,  collapsed  and  pendent,  ap- 
pear at  Grst  view  to  belong  to  the  other  sex.  Their  color  is  that 
of  livid  blue,  inclining  to  a  reddish  lint,  not  unlike  the  excres- 
cence on  the  beak  of  a  turkey,  which  indeed  may  serve  to  convey 
a  tolerable  good  idea  of  the  whole  appearance,  both  as  to  color, 
shape  and  size.  The  interior  lips  or  nymphae  in  European  sub- 
jects which  are  corrugated  or  plaited,  lose  entirely  that  part  of 
their  character,  when  brought  out  in  the  Hottentot,  and  become 
perfectly  smooth.  Though  in  the  latter  state  they  may  possess 
none  of  those  stimulating  qualities,  for  which  some  anatomists 
have  supposed  nature  to  have  formed  them,  they  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  serving  as  a  protection  against  violence  from  the 
other  sex  ;  it  seeming  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  cohabit  with 
one  of  these  women  without  her  consent,  or  even  assistance.* 

Mr.  Barrow  adds,  that  **  the  elongated  nyraphse  are  found  in 
all  Hottentot  women ;  only  they  are  shorter  in  those  of  the 
colony,  seldom  exceeeding  three  inches,  and,  in  many  subjects, 
appearing  merely  as  a  projecting  orifice,  or  an  elliptical  tube  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  length.  In  the  hastaard  (offspring  of  European 
father  and  Hottentot  mother)  it  ceases  to  appear."t  He  observes 
again,  of  the  Namaaquas,  that  **  they  had  the  same  conformation 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  as  the  Bosjesroan  women  and  other 
Hottentots ;  in  a  less  degree,  however,  than  is  usual  in  the  former 
and  more  so  than  in  those  of  the  latter. "| 

The  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  accurate  descriptions  of 
Dr.  SoMERviLLC,||  who  speaks  from  ample  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation and  dissection.  He  states,  that  the  mons  veneris  is  less 
prominent  than  in  Europeans ;  and  either  destitute  of  hair,  or 
thinly  covered  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  soft  woolly  nature  :  that 
the  labia  are  very  small,  insomuch  that  they  seem  sometimes  to 
be  almost  deficient:  that  the  loose,  pendulous,  and  rugous  growth, 
which  hangs  from  the  pudendum,  is  a  double  fold,  and  proved  by 


*  "  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,"  v.  1.  278,  279. 

t  Ibid,  280, 281. 

X  Ibid  :)89. 

H  "  Medlco-Chirurgicol  Traosactions,"  v.  7.  p.  167, 
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the  situation  nf  the  clitoriii  At  the  cnminiiaare  of  these  folds,  as 
well  ad  h/  all  other  circufDninticefi  tu  be  the  n>'inptiie ;  and  that 
they  clcflceud  in  some  caset  five  uichcii*  below  the  margin  of  tha 
labia. 

The  de«cii|itioti  by  CiiFisaf  of  the  individual  publicly  exhibit- 
ed in  lx>udonaiid  Purit,  under  the  name  of  the  Hottentot  Venus, 
agrees  entirely  with  Dr.  SfiiiKRviLLh*ii  account.  He  found  the 
labia  small :  a  single  prominence  descended  between  them  lo* 
wards  the  upper  part ;  it  divided  into  two  lateral  portions,  which 
passed  along  the  sides  of  the  vagina  to  tlie  inferior  angle  of  tha 
labia.     The  whole  length  was  about  four  inrhes. 

This  formation  has  been  i>fien  ascribed  tu  artificial  elongatioii. 
'*  The  testimony  of  the  people  themselves/*  says  Mr.  Barbow, 
*'  who  have  no  other  idea  but  that  tlie  wli«>le  human  race  is  so 
formed,  is  sufficient  to  contradict  such  a  supposition;  hot  OMny 
othrr  proofs  mitflir  \yo  adduced  to  show  that  the  assertion  is  with- 
out  fiiiy  r«Hin4latioii  in  truth.  NiioiIkts  n(  Bi»ojf*hin:iii  women  are 
now  ill  the  cohmy  wli«i  were  taken  trom  their  niuthersi  when  in- 
fants, and  hnMi«;lit  up  hy  tht>  farmcrii,  who  l'r«Mii  the  day  of  their 
captivity,  have  never  had  any  iiitercouriie  whatsoever  with  their 
countrymen.  n(»r  kn-'W,  eirepi  fnim  n'pt»rt,  to  what  irilH5  or  na- 
tion thov  iM'lonz  ;  vet  ail  the>e  have  the  i^iinie  r«mt(>rmntii»n  of 
the  parts  naturally,  and  withtMii  any  forced  nie(in*i."| 

Dr.  SoMF.nvii.i.i*.  ob«<erves,  that  if  any  practice  of  rlon;;atini!  the 
nyfnpiue  had  existed  amon^r  the  Hottentots,  it  roiild  not  have 
c«r;i|MMl  his  kni)wleil:;e  ;  that  tliey  do  not  wish  tt)  have  litem  long, 
nor  take  any  p;iin'*  d^r  ih.it  piirji'Wf\  They,  who  have  them 
longest,  are  not  tiio(i:;ht  the  more  beautiful ;  nor  arc  those  slight- 
ed, in  whfun  thev  are  short. 


In  onr*  (if  R(.(-ui-NRA(  11$  <lr:iwin>;H.  tho  loiitftii  in  t»  l-*i  inchcii,  (,Ilhynlan<I 
mf.iHurtv)     Wii  I  ixir  !4j»oak!«  nl'tliiMr  rear!un;il»  inrhoM. 

t  "  Mrm.  «lii  Miis.Mim."  t   :^  p.  "iiJtv 

WluMi  Pi:r'»^  VMifed  tin*  ('a|>o  nl'(»  kvI  lli>pp.  Im  tiiriKMi  liis  Attention  to  thit 
•iihjofl ;  but  litit  MtatiMiionts.  M  ri>n!iiin'*'l  in  tho  Hcrond  Ttiliime  'W'tlie  **  Vovs^e 
dca  Dro'iuvorleR.  iVr  '  rJnj».  M.  piibliNheii  atlor  hiP  deatii.arv  qnite  erroneon*. 

t  ♦•  TravolK.  A.r     p.  •J7l».  2^41 

H  **  I-ib  cit."   p.  lo-? 
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This  extension  of  the  njmphse  in  the  Bosjesman  and  Hotten- 
tot females  will  appear  the  less  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
that  their  size  varies  in  Europeans ;  that  tliey  often  project  be- 
yond the  labia,  and  are  of  an  inconvenient  length.  A  considera- 
ble developement  of  these  organs  is  more  common  in  warm  cli- 
mates; and  has  been  noticed  in  the  Negroes,  Moors,  and -Copts, 
among  whom  it  has  been  the  practice  for  females  to  be  circum- 
cised.* This  point  is  even  noticed  by  Puny.  When  the  Abyssin- 
ians  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Catholic  missionaries  thought  fit  to  forbid  circumcision,  deeming 
it  a  relic  of  Judaism.     As  the  taste  of  the  men  had  been  formed 

I 

on  the  old  practice,  they  did  not  approve  this  innovation,  and  the 
Catholic  girls  found  that  they  should  get  no  husbands.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  College  of  the  Propaganda  sent  a  surgeon  from  Home 
to  examine  and  report ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  statement,  the 
Pope  authorized  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  custom. 

Although  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  generative 
organs,  1  may  mention  here  another  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
same  women  :  I  mean  the  vast  masses  of  fat  accumulated  on  their 
buttocks,  and  giving  to  them  the  appearance  of  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  appendages. 


*  In  the  Appendix,  No.  I.  entitled,  ''An  Account  of  Circumcision  as  it  is 
practised  on  the  windward  Coast  of  Africa,"  to  the  second  volume  of  his  very 
interesting  Account  of  the  Native  Africans,  Dr.  Wirtkrbottom  informs  us, 
that  this  operation  is  performed  on  the  females  as  well  as  the  males ;  and  that 
it  is  equally  common  to  both  sexes  in  many  parts  of  Arabia,  at  Bagdad,  Alep- 
po, and  Surat,  in  Egjrpt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  "  Among 
the  Mahommedan  nations  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  (Sierra  Leone,)  the  opera- 
tion consists  in  removing  the  nyrophsB,  together  with  the  proiputium  clitoridis ; 
not  the  clitoris  itself,  as  has  been  imagined,"  p.  239.  Bruce,  who  gives  a  sim- 
ilar account  of  the  circumcision,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  excision,  practised  in  Abys- 
sinia, refers  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  a  natural  redundancy  or  excess  of  the 
parts  on  which  it  is  performed.  Dr.  Win tbrbottom,  however,  asserts,  that  on 
the  windward  coast  of  Africa  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  it ;  the  redundan- 
cy mentioned  by  Bruck  being  more  rarely  met  with  in  these  countries  than  in 
Europe  :  "  and  where  the  custom  of  circumcision  is  unknown,  which  is  prob- 
ably over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  no  complaint  is  made  on  this  head," 
p.  241. 
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"  The  gnmt  camnn  of  tbe  ipine  inwanb,  ancl  axtcsdad  po^ 
Urion,  are  chancieriitic  of  lb*  wholv  HatteniaC  race ;  bat  ui 
■oine  or  tha  imiill  BoaJMnau  ihey  wc  carrwd  lo  a  moM  cwXrwr- 
>g>ni  dr|[ree."— "The  pnijeciion  ufihs  postsrior  pwtof  ihebodf 
in  one  nbject,  dienmrcd  fir*  inchei  iind  >  half  from  a  line  looeb- 
ingt  ih«  ipina.  Thia  pralubenpcc  eonaiatcd  of  fat,  and,  vben  tba 
woman  walked,  had  ibe  moet  ridiculiHia  appearance  iinit|[i>»'il*i 
tnry  step  being  acennipanied  with  a  qniTeriiif  and  tremalaaa 
■tolicMi  aa  if  two  maaaea  of  jelly  were  aiieched  beUnd.** 

Tbe  vibration  of  thete  aubatancea  at  every  movenMst  waa  Jttj 
Biriking  in  ibe  Hottentot  Venna  :  ihejr  were  qoiie  aoft  to  the  ImL 
8be  meaaared  more  than  eighteen  incbn  (Frencb)  acroaa  the 
bauitebea;  and  tbe  (irojeciion  of  the  hipa  eiceeded  six  incba& 

Dr.  SoMiRviLLa  f'nind,  on  diaaeciion,  tbai  ihe  aiia  of  the  ba^ 
Im-.ka  aroae  from  a  vaat  maaa  of  fat  interpoaed  between  tbe  Am 
aril)  iiiirM-li-!i :  lui'l  iliiil  i(  «.-'|iiiitlt-il  fniir  finsi-m  lirrndlli  in  ihick- 
nr**.^  fVviMi}  ih-MTilirii  iho  jiniiiilMTnnrc  tn  lie  prudured  hy  a 
tniiM*  of  fnt,  iravrrM>il  in  various  (lirrdiiii)»  liy  strong;  cellular 
thrcnil^,  mid  rnijly  mnovnil  frDiii  i)ii-  ztiiieiniif.  The  lloitcntol  Ve- 
niM  Hinifil  that  iliii  ilt>|HiHiiiiin  nf  fnt  diH-i'  not  lake  place  until  the 
firM  |in-f[ii;inry  ;  uiiiltliis  ntntciiient  is  confirmed  by  iheieatimony 
of  Mr.  B«an<>n.|| 

ll  M-<-tnit  nImoM  siijirrdiiniin  In  add,  ihnt  the  sacrum  and  w  coc- 
cycii  linvrilie  ••iimi-  xixi-.  fi<njrf,  nnil  directmn  in  ihcw  a*  in  other 
fRmiiloH ;  ilml  the  latter  kiiiti-  ia  not  turne<l  barkwardi,  much  leaf 
pr<il<iii);i>il  itili)  any  rfMinlilancc  or  ctcii  npproocli  tu  a  tnil. 

If  the  Nc|;nH-9  niiil  llnltcntnta  np|imximate  in  aomo  pointa  to 
Ibe  Htnicturn  of  Ike  iimnkey  kind,  a«  tliey  very  certainly  do,  tbia 
paniciilnr  iif  ihe  el«in;niied  nvnipliie  i*  rather  an  inmance  of  the 
optMtHilc  i)e!<rri|il)(in  :  for  ihr  nnrrcsponiling  culaneims  fulda  are 
barely  vimMi- ill  the  siiniic  Tim  trciiiulnu^  masses  offal,  with 
whK;h  the  ^'xici  on:  Imideil.  constitute,  on  llic  contrary,  ncconl- 
iiii;  to  Ci'viea.J  "  a  atnkiiii;  reiieiiiblaiice  to  those  which  appear 
in  the    female   mandrills,    liahoiins.   See. ;    and    which    asaume, 

■  BtRnnw. "  Lib.  cit."  p.  2*1  )  Ibid,  p,  160. 

t  Ibid,p.9GD.  II  Ibid.p.l5d.  {  lbid.p.U». 
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at  certain    epochs  of  their    life,  a  truly  monstrous  develope- 

ment.*' 
The  most  analogous  animal  structure,  however,  is  that  of  the 

sheep,  of  which  such  vast  and  numerous  flocks  are  reared  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Asia.  In  this  variety,  a  large  mass  of  fat  covers 
the  buttocks,  occupying  the  place  of  the  tail ;  the  protuberance  is 
smooth  or  naked  below,  and  appears  when  viewed  behind  as  a 
double  hemisphere,  the  coccyx  being  just  perceptible  to  the  touch 
in  the  notch  between  the  two.  It  consists  merely  of  fat,  and  flue* 
tuates  in  walking,  when  'sqtj  large,  like  the  buttocks  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. The  mass  sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds.  Pallas,*  who  has  described  this  breed  of  sheep 
very  well,  calls  it  ovis  steatopyga,  or  iat-buttocked  sheep. 

The  peculiarity  is  lost  by  crossing  the  breed  with  other  sheep  ; 
and  it  becomes  considerably  diminished,  when  the  animals,  being 
purchased  by  the  Russians  and  conveyed  to  their  towns,  quit  their 
native  pastures,  and  change  their  mode  of  life. 

As  this  fat-buttocked  sheep  is  universally  held  to  be  a  mere 
variety,  we  cannot  deem  the  analogous  structure  of  the  Bosjesmen 
and  Hottentots  to  afford  any  adequate  ground  for  referring  those 
tribes  of  human  beings  to  a  distinct  species.  The  developement 
of  the  nymphffi,  and  the  other  varieties  enumerated  in  this  chap- 
ter, are  merely  analogous  to  the  variations  observed  in  corres- 
ponding points  among  our  domestic  animals. 

The  works  of  the  older  cosmographers,  and  even  the  narratives 
of  comparatively  recent  travellers,  make  mention  of  human  varie- 
ties much  more  remarkable  than   any  which  1   have  recounted. 

Such  are  the  African  Blemmyes,  or* people  without  heads  ;  the 
Arimaspi  and  Cyclops,  with  one  eye ;  the  Monosceli,  with  one 
leg ;,  the  giants  and  pigmies,  the  Monorchides,  the  Anorchides, 
Triorchides,  Hermaphrodites,t  the  Cynocephali,  Cynomolgi,  &c. 


*  "  Spicilegia  Zoologica,"  fascic.  11.  p.  G3,  et  seq. 

There  are  breeds  of  sheep  in  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  aome  parts  of  Mi- 
ca, in  which  the  tail  is  not  deficient,  as  in  the  ovis  steatopyga,  bat  retains  its 
osoal  length,  and  becomes  loaded  with  fat. 

1 1  have  considered  this  subject  in  the  article  *^  GsMERATieH,**  of  Dr.  Rses'* 
"  Cyclopedia.** 


Aa.  whioh  un  wptkim-  of  bjr  QBwiMmi  FkOYt 
MKLAt  ProiAMT,  ud  Muy  othttn.    1W  pranrkwl 
■MMd  bjr  trafalhffv,  Uieir  igMiruM  or  ilii|MwMo«  lo 
ikrir  coroleMaon  io  raoaitivf  or  eoomMUMotair  ht»B 
liiality  md  lofo  of  tho  lorrf  Buoi  ia  their  wodmioro  ol 
oUototbo  prodofllHNi  OBd  dURMoa  of  fodh  murnm^    h 
lion  as  dtaloBt  regioas  boeoaMWoll  kaowa«  tadh 
Anppoar;  aad  the  pi ogiaw  of  aatarri  kaowledgewiB 
OoaiigBall  theeenarfoUoaitaleetooblifioa.    Hm  greet 
laiirinertnni  whieh  wo  aov  poeeeee,  ooaeeraiag  the 
lion  ia  fMieral«  nwpeeliag  the  haauui  itraetare  aad 

oftheepoeieeiafbrdascriliealnileeibjr  whieh  thetrather 
keod  of  aaj  oxtraordiaary  aawatifoe  eah  he  oaeily  aad 
JeleraiiaBd.  Wo  aeed  aoc  warta  aay  aore  time  oa  Aa 
tarietiee  ehote  aihHied  to :  jet  there  it  one,  whieh  hae  Ibaad 
Uerers  even  in  our  own  times :  I  allude  to  the  men  with  teik,  who, 
hevinf(  been  e|^n  and  again  t|»oken  of  b>  rariout  authors,  were 
defended  and  patronised  not  long  ago  by  Lord  Monboddo.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  eiistence  of  a  tail  in  man  would  he  quite  ia- 
oon«ifftent  with  all  the  rest  of  his  structure,  and  more  particularly 
with  all  the  arranftements  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts  com- 
posinflr  or  contained  in  the  pelvis,  we  may  observe  that  nearly  all, 
who  have  spoken  of  the  homines  caudati,  do  so,  not  from  their 
own  observation,  hut  from  the  reports  or  information  of  others. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  pretend  to  have  had  cM:ular 
testimony  of  the  fact,  mention  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such 
circumstances,  as  obviously  to  destroy  their  own  ciedit ;  and  they 
difTer  most  widely  from  each  other,  even  when  speaking  of  the 
same  people.*     Again,  the   most  intelligent  and  accurate  travel- 


*Th(»te  remarks  are  ezeraplified  by  BLnasssACH  in  the  statements,  which 
have  been  pablished  concerning  the  taib  of  the  Formosans:  <<  l>e.  G.  H.  Var. 
Naf "  sect.  iii.  ^  74).  He  also  succeeded  in  tracing  to  its  soorce  the  engravsd 
fepretenUtion  of  a  man  with  a  tail,  and  in  provinfr  that  it  was  orifcinally  the 
fif^ore  of  a  monkey,  transmitted  fhun  one  author  to  another,  aad  hnmaniied  a 
Httk  at  each  step.  Martisi,  b  his  version  of  Brrros,  took  a  piste  fWun  the 
.AmmmiMiu  of  Lisssus;  who  took  it  firoai  Alobovasoos,  who  took  it  tarn 
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lersyiD  discribingthe  same  people,  either  make  no  mention  of  the 
prodigy,  or  else  characterize  it  as  a  pure  fiction.  Thus,  instead 
of  finding  the  existence  of  any  race  of  men  with  tails  authenti- 
cated by  creditable  witnesses,  there  is  no  example  even  of  a  single 
family  displaying  such  an  anomaly,  although  there  are  well-known 
instances  of  families  with  six  fingers  on  each  hand. 

The  consideration  of  monstrous  productions  belongs  to  patholo- 
gy and  physiology,  rather  than  to  the  natural  history  of  our  spe- 
cies. I  have  given  a  description  of  them,  with  some  remarks  on 
their  production,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medico- chirurgical 
Transactions. 


Geshbr,  who  took  it  from  a  German  deicription  of  the  Holy  Land  **  Reysa  ia 
das  Gelobte  Land :"  Mentz,  1486,  in  which  it  represents  a  quadrumanous 
monkey,  which,  with  other  exotic  animals,  was  seen  in  the  journey.  This 
quadrumanous  simia  had  been  gradually  transformed,  by  those  who  succes- 
sively copied  the  engravings,  into  a  human  two-handed  being.  Ibid,  note,  p. 
271. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Ihfprenrts  of  Siaiurt^ — Origin  amd  TroMfmssiom  of  Varitiies 

in  Form. 


No  pnrt  nfiiir  natural  lii>tnry  of  innn  lins  been  more  confuted 
and  (lih^raced  l»v  fal»ir>  an<l  liy|KTl>olioal  «>xai:i:rratii»n,  tlinn  the 
]iroM*i)t  (liviMon.  i\ot  to  mention  the  {uunue^  and  i:iants  «»r  nn- 
ti(|inty,  the  hones  of  ditVerent  Inrire  annnai>  a>('rd»ed  T(»  huniau 
Hiil>je<*ts  of  uninoth'rate  stature,  even  hy  Mi**h  men  a*  llriioN.  >uf- 
ficientlv  i»r<»ve  our  a-serlKui.  Th«'  aeeurarv  id*  modern  in\eMiija- 
lion  ha«*.  however,  so  rompietely  eX|>o»e<l  llie  e.\travai;anco  ol 
such  su)>)M)Mtions,  tlial  ihey  ih)  not  n'lpiire  very  detaded  coiisid- 
eratituis. 

There  is  no  fixed  law  det(>rminin;r  in\ari.'ihl\  the  liuman  sta- 
tiire  ;  ahhou<;h  tliere  is  a  standard,  as  in  oth*T  spcrics  of  animals, 
from  which  the  deviations,  independently  of  di^ea-ie  or  accident, 
are  not  very  consideralile  in  either  direction.  In  the  tem|>eralc 
f'limates  of  Kurope,  the  heiirht  of  the  human  race  vanes  from  four 
h'i't  and  a  half  to  six  feet.  Individual  of  •iix  feet  antl  some  inches 
are  iml  uncommon  in  this  and  other  Kuro|M'an  countric>.  Occa- 
sional in«<tnnceM  have  heen  known,  in  various  parts  of  the  w<irld, 
of  men  reachinj  the  heisrht  of  se\en,  eiuht,  or  f\en  nine  feel: 
and  ancient  and  even  nuxlern  aiitliors  s|>eak  of  the  human  statiin 
renchini:  ten,  and  even  eijjhtoen  feet.  The  latter  representation 
arc  grounded  on  large   houes  dug  out  of  the   earth.     These,   l« 
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gether  with  the  common  propensity  to  believe  and  report  what  is 
marvellous,  and  the  notion  that  mankind  have  undergone  a  physi- 
cal at  well  as  moral  degeneracy  since  their  first  formation,  have 
led  to  a  very  common  belief  that  the  human  stature  in  general  i» 
at  this  period  le^s  than  it  was  in  remote  ages.*  We  are  warrant- 
ed in  suspecting  the  accounts  of  such  great  elevation  above  the  or- 
dinary stature  in  the  human  species,  by  observing  that  nature, 
within  the  time  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  exhibits 
no  such  disproportions  in  other  species.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
height  of  these  giants  is  reduced,  as  we  approach  modern  times, 
to  what  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  now  :  so  that  we  may 
probably  affirm,  that  no  sufficiently  authenticated  example  can  be 
adduced  of  a  man  higher  than  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  large  bones,  on  which  the  notions,  about  giants  have  been 
in  many  instances  founded,  have  been  discovered,  by  the  accu- 
rate examinations  of  modern  science,  to  belong  to  extinct  spe- 
cies of  animals  of  the  elephant  and  other  allied  kinds.  Of  the 
loose  and  unphilusophical  manner,  in  which  these  matters  have 
generally  been  inquired  into,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  supposed 
bones  of  a  barbarian  king.  Habicot,  an  anatomist  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, in  a  work  entitled  Gigantosfeologia,  describes  some  huge 
bones  found  near  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Chaumont  in  Dauphi- 
ny,  in  a  sepulchre,  over  which  was  a  grey  stone,  inscribed  '*  Teuto- 
BoccHUK  Rex."  This  skeleton,  he  says,  wastweny-five  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  ten  feet  broad  at  the  shoulders.  Riolan,  in  his 
Gigantamachia,  disputes  this  measurement,  and  affirms  that  the 
bones  belong  to  the  elephant.  In  the  long  controversy  which  en- 
sued, it  never  occurred  to  either  of  the  learned  disputants  to  de- 
scribe or  represent  the  bones  exactly.  It  is  surprising  that  Buffon 
should  have  figured  and  described  the  fossil  bones  of  large  ani- 


*  The  notion  of  diminished  stature  and  strength  seems  to  have  been  just  as 
prevalent  m  ancient  times  as  at  present.  Pliitt  observes  of  the  human  height, 
«  Cuneto  mortalium  generi  minorero  indies  fieri  :**  vii.  16.  A  most  aUnning 
prospect,  if  it  had  been  well  founded.  Hover  more  than  once  makes  a  very 
disparaging  comparison  of  hu  own  degenerate  cotemporaries  to  the  powerful 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 


MrruuMCH  or  ariTUAB. 

■mIs  u  ranuuiw  of  haoMn  frioat*,  in  the  ■opplewopt*  of  Im 
ficfil  irnrk.  Tngmhor  with  nibert,  he  menlkioi  thoM  dag  op  at 
Laceroe  ia  the  fizteenth  eeaiary,  aad  still  praeerfodthetv.  Blo- 
■■NBAca  fnaad  theie*  oa  thr  fint  view,  tu  he  elephaau*  hnnee 
FcMx  Platbo*  an  eirelleat  phjMcinn  aad  aaatonin  of  hie  tuBO» 
after  earefally  examining  and  meaMiriug  thete  hoaes*  declarad 
that  they  beliinged  to  a  hanan  giant  cif  seventeen  feet,  and  had  a 
drawiag  made  of  this  iheleton,  according  to  hie  opinion  of  iti  di> 
mensKNie;  which  drawiag  is  etdl  pfeeerred  in  the  Jeeait*B  Col- 
lege at  Lacenie.t 

That  men  in  general  were  taller  in  the  earijr  ages  of  the  world 
thea  at  preMOt,  or  that  examples  of  very  tall  men  were  then  aMwe 
frequent  then  now,  has  heen  asserted  without  any  proof.  The  re- 
mains of  human  bones,  and  particahirijr  the  teeth,  which  are  fUh 
ehaaged  in  the  most  ancient  urns  and  burial-places,  the  mammiesi 
and  the  sarcophainis  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Kgypt,  demonstrate 
thJH  fioint  rieiirly:  an«I  rvi>rv  fari  wliii'h  ve  can  collect,  fntin  an- 
cient trorkf*  of  art,  from  armor,  as  helineiK  ami  breaiit-|ilaies,  or 
from  iHJildmi;*,  <lesisncii  for  the  ab«Hle  andaccommdati«mnf  men, 
conriirji  in  itren^ilionm^^thc  prcMif.  BLtni&NBArH  lias  the  »kull  and 
bones  f>r  an  old  pcrium  taken  out  of  a  burial-place  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity  of  Denmark  (ex  antiquii^tiimo  tumuio  Cimbhco,) 
end  corres|Mindm|;  in  size  to  the  mrHlern  ^tandard.  Tliat  wc  can- 
not have  degenerated  in  connrqucnce  of  the  habits  of  civilized 
society  in  clear,  bccauM  the  individualH  of  naiitms  living  in  a  wav 
so  different  from  us  as  the  native  Americantt,  Africans,  and  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  &c.  do  not  exceed  us  in  stature.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  generally  obserrcd  of  these  races  that  they  are  shorter  thaa 
the  Kuropeans. 

In  mcntionini;  individuals  who  have  exceeded  the  ordinary 
height,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  ourselves,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
may  bo  fabulous  or  exa^sferated,  to  instances  in  our  own  times. 
One  of  the  King  of  Prussians  gigantic  giinnls,  a  Swede,  measoied 
eicht  feet  and  a  half;  and  a  yeoman  of  the  Duke  John  Prcdf.rick, 
at  Brunswick  Hanover,  was  of  the  same  height.    Gilly,  who  was 

■  Tom.  V  t  "  De  G.  H.  Var.  Nat."  p.  851. 
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exhibited  as  a  show,  measared  8  feet  (Swedish.)*  J.  H.  Rei« 
CHARDT  of  Friedberg  Dear  Frankfort,  was  8  feet  3  iDchet ;  bis 
father  and  sister  were  both  gigantic.f  Several  Irishmen,  measur- 
ing from  7  to  8  feet  and  upwards,  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country.  The  individual  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  College  Mu- 
seum was  8  feet  4  inches. 

A  female  of  Stargard,  named  La  Pierre,  was  7  feet  (Dan- 
ish.)! 

Martin  Salmerc^,  a  well-proportioned  Mexican  giant,  the  son 
of  a  Mestizo  by  an  Indian  woman,  measures  7  feet  3  inches  and 
a  half,  and  is  well  proportioned.il 

Bebe,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus  Ring  of  Poland,  was  33  in- 
ches (French,)  and  well-proportioned.  His  spine  became  curved 
as  he  approached  manhood  ;  he  grew  weak,  and  died  at  twenty- 
tbree.§ 

The  Polish  nobleman,  Borwlaski,  who  was  well-made,  clever^ 
and  skilled  in  languages,  measured  28  Paris  inches.  He  had  a 
brother  of  34  inches,  and  a  sister  of  21.^ 

A  Friesland  peasant  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  had  reached  29 
Amsterdam  inches.  C.  H.  Stoberin,  of  Nuremberg,  was  nearly 
3  feet  high  at  twenty,  well  proportioned,  and  possessed  of  talents. 
Her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  were  dwarfs.** 

Of  numerous  other  instances  en  record,  most  seem  to  have 
been  diseased,  and  particularly  rickety  individuals :  so  that  they 
may  be  classed  among  pathological  phenomena.  The  men  who 
have  considerably  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard,  have  neither 
possessed  those  proportions  in  their  form  which  we  account  ele- 
gant, nor  has  their  strength  by  any  means  corresponded  to  their 
size.     The  head,  in  these  cases,  is  below  the  ratio  which  it  should 


*  « Abhandl.  der  Konigl.  Schwed.  Akademie ;"  1765.  p.  319. 
i  LoDwio  **  Natargeachichte  der  Menscben-Speciei,"  p.  151. 
t  Ibid.    Soe  also  Haller,  «  Elem  Phytiol."  lib.  30.  sect.  1.  §  17. 
n  Humboldt's  *<  Political  Essay,"  book  2.  chap.  6. 
$  BuFPoif,<<Hi8t.Nat."t  15.p.  176. 

IT  **  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  l>warf,  Jos.  Borwlaski."  &c.  Lond.  1788. 
•*  Lavatbr's,  "  Physiognom.  Fragment."  4.  p.  72.  LuDwle  "  Naturges- 
chichte,"  &c.p.  154. 

vfj 
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bMT  lo  tb*  boijp.  aonrfaf  M  «IM  wiadwM  *«■■•■  if  «» 
iimvjmaumi  hmunhmhnim  bhiW  uufrMlwIy  ■■rihrii 
It  w  m  ipiMral  ahiirTMiiB,  AM  vary  lirfi  mm  wa  mU»*  ii» 
I  hy  Mtnt  or  braa  of  Mwtal  fawtr.  Tin  Jiwifc 
■.MMfyilUMdit  teteid,  ia  paitioalar^  ii  Ma  lwf». 
Tharaara  wry  ftwianaaeatof  ^ht  wawiawhidthyilK 


of  what  wa  aaa  Jaw  hidthy 

g  aRiMii  af  Am  net,  iJaahi 


SoHH  variatia  af  the  hmMUi  raaa  aaaaad,  aad 
af  tfca awliiiary  Hat—  U  at— II  Jifr— ■    ni 

d  (  thay  an  qaila  Mqwadaat  af  < 
hall  thaflta  baaaa farirtiM,  leaMlrih 
■  far 

caliarity,  wbather  of  tallnaai  or  ■honaaw,  oodlMd  to  aay  piri— • 
lar  Mrnperaiore.  cliinate,  •ituation,  or  mode  of  lift. 

In  th«  CauoMiftn  vkrictj,  Ihmv  aim  no  ationgrly-iiuufcad  doT» 
lions  from  the  nrdinmry  MBiidard,  ia  vilber  direction.  Soma  parti 
of  Sir«dan  and  SwiiB^rland,  iIm  moanuini  of  tha  Tyrol  aad 
SiilxUirf ,  are  rather  diitini^iRhed  for  the  lallneM  of  tbeir  iahahi- 
tanti ;  while  tbe  Pinniah  race  in  the  north  of  Eunpa  may  ha 
■bnrt  in  the  ume  proportion. 

The  ancient  German*  irere  remarked  for  ibeir  great  atatore: 
**  ma^na  eorpora,"  ii  the  eipreMioii  of  TAcrrtm,  which  ia  ako 
eorroboratod  by  tbe  laftimnny  of  Cmbail  Large  bodiea  and  limha^ 
aa  well  u  undaunted  courage,  are  the  attribotn  aarignad  to  Umm 
by  PoNroNiuB  Mat.* ;  "  iramanM  animii  et  eorporftua."  Wa 
hare  no  data  for  determiaing  their  preeiae  rtature ;  there  ■>  how^ 
erer,  no  proof  thnt  it  eseeeded  tba  tallest  of  the  preaeat  OerrMB 
race*,  ao  ihitt  lonie  of  their  fioe*t  and  mnrt  roburt  men  may  hare 
aompwhnt  exceeded  «x  fset.  Hudero  Sazonj  and  the  Tyrol 
eould  prtbablj  furnith  an  equal  proportioa  of  inch  itidiridaalB. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Ameriea  exhibit  more  conapiciKnu  ezain- 
^ea  both  of  tall  and  ihort  race*.  Uiaoa  obaerroa  of  the  Pani*i«aa, 
that  niaa  and  wuroeo  are  geoerally  low,  bat  weH-pfoportio— d.* 


■  ••  Vp7H*l«BMth  AnMtaa,"  r.  L  p.  SST. 
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Cook  eallf  the  Pecherai«  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  "  a  little,  ugly,  half- 
starved  race ;"  and  adds,  '*  I  did  not  see  a  tall  person  among 
them."*  The  Western-American  tribes  of  Nootka  Sound,  near 
the  Columbia,  and  further  north,  are  described  by  CooR,f  Lewi8« 
and  Clabilb4  as  low  in  stature. 

The  Chaymas  of  South  America,  says  Humboldt,  "  are  in  gen* 
•ral,  short ;  and  they  appear  so  particularly,  when  compared,  I 
shall  not  say  with  their  neighbors  the  Cartbbees,  or  with  the  Pay* 
aguas  or  Guayqoilits  of  Paraguay,  equally  remarkable  for  their 
stature,  but  with  the  ordinary  natives  of  America.  The  common 
stature  of  a  Chayma  is  i.  57  met.  or  4  feet  10  inches  French 
(about  5  feet  2  inches  English.)  Their  body  is  thick-eet,  should* 
era  extremely  broad,  and  breasts  flat.  All  their  limbs  are  round 
and  fleshy.ll 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  *'  the  ordinary  stature  of  the  Guay- 
quilits  or  Mbayas,  who  live  between  20°  and  22^  south  latitude,  is, 
according  to  Azzara,  I.  84  met.  or  5  feet  8  inches  French  (6  feet 
i  inch  English.)  The  Paya^nias,  equally  tall,  have  given  their 
name  to  Payaguay  or  Paraguay."  The  same  accurate  observer 
informs  us,  respecting  the  Caribbees  of  Cumana,  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  almost  gigantic  size  from  all  the  other  nar 
tions  he  has  seen  in  the  New  World  "^ 

Among  the  native  tribes  in  the  cold  regions  north  of  Canada, 
Mr.  HbarnbH  saw  individuals  of  6  feet  3  and  4  inches.  Mr. 
Bartram  found  the  Muscogulges  and  Cherokees  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, between  31^  and  35^  north  latitude,  taller  than  ^  uropeans ; 
many  being  above  5  feet«  and  few  under  5  feet  8  or  10  inches.** 

ThePatagonians,tf  or,  according  to  their  indigenous  name,  the 


*  Cook's  <'  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole ;"  v.  2.  p.  163L    Also  Forstsk, 
"  Obfon  avoyage  round  the  World;"  p.  350. 
t  «  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;"  v.  2.  pp.  901, 366. 
t  "  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  MiMoari,"  oh.  33. 
n  <«PerM»i«l  Narrative,"  v.  a  p.283, 833. 
§  Ibid.  V.  3.  p  286. 
H  **  Journey  to  the  Frosen  Ocean ;"  p.  351,  note. 

*•  "  Travels,"  p.  482.  

ft  The  name  of  Patagonians  is  said  by  Blumesbacr  to  have  been  grren  to 


1 


lUeU.wbn  orenpy  Uw  anailHaAfUtia  pAri  nf  Souib  Anvnra,  bav* 
[«v«ii  itw  murt  celcbmed  liwibftr  ci)l>wnlaiHiMr>;  knd  frmlljaurm 
I  lobaibt  uUMlnca  of  humui  bnnf*.  Thwr  Iwgchi,  htivarrr,  Imh 
A*tli  Ml  ■minimi  bv  taaM.  white  atbrr*  lutirp  denitwl  iliM  ii  p>- 
tBwIad  llw  ordiiwrj'  •undanL  PiciarrrT4,*  who  kcrniiipaawd 
''Tt  uALMAKM  on  ihe  6m  eirvuRmndyBiMm  a(  iIm  |lnb«,  pt« 
llwRi  ih«  lieifhl  of  H  t>[MBi»h-&n  <7  fret  4  tachea  Enfluk 
.fvbaxijarfillj  to  Uiia  fMnnd,  for  two  mnturir*  ami  a  half,  (hr  mt- 
fSUtiM  »r  Eurofwan  trnnellor*  are  lu  MraD^ol;  cotuiadkciry  aad 
llwiiBMiWiil  mill  uacli  iiiher  nn  iIh  ■ubjwi  o(  ihaav  PaUfDOMam 
|ku  they  afl^ril  a  Iitnhhi  inculca'inK  miiM  Arottffij  ibc  mciBMity 
of  caution  and  diffidence  in  em|iJn)rtnf  wch  mpori^t  ll  M  MriK- 
OMtii  for  iha  prea^Bt  purpnae  tn  r«|n*nut  wlmt  e|>|N^arii  ihr  f«ite> 
Ua  Hate  of  lh«  csm  afl«r  weifbini  andcnticaUy  cituudariaic  tha 
maa  UMXc«ptioiiabl«  waUnoBieo.  _ 

The  PalaeDnmn*  •cem  to  he  a  lall  bat  nni  pipnatic  rae«.  and  ^ 
to'poHeai  a  ramarkaUj  mnacular  frame.  Tbe  onlj  indindaali 
•rar  Men  in  Europe  ware  broufhl  to  8pain  towardi  tba  ead  of 
dM  •ixlaenih  cenlurj,  and  Men  ai  BortUe  bjr  the  clawieal  uwa^ 
ler  Tan  LiNKHwroH,  wba  nji  tbej  are  wait-formed  and  larga  m 
tte  bodj.  Tba  raiiatj  io  the  itateiiMiiita  of  difletent  traTalUn 
nakea  it  ditBcult  to  WMgn  any  particular  hei|rht ;  but  we  are  ■«- 
thorixad  id  repreaenting  it  ■■  commonlj  reachinf  6  feet,  betng  of- 
t«B  5  or  6  inehea  higher,  and  nometime*  e*en  7  feet. 

BoDaiiNnixK  tatrs  that  none  were  usder  5  fcetO  iBcbea,  and 
notw  over  5  feet  11  iocbei ;  which,  in  English  meamrc,  an  aboM 


then  by  tba  Bpaaiwd*,  bMaan  tbaj  dsaaMd  tboa  albBd  M  tbe  nai^^ttai^ 
tribaa of  Okkhm,  uid  from  thauk>wnliinbib«aif  oorarad  ■!!>  iiwaiiiii^iiM. 
SD  u  to  raMmble  tbe  burf  hf  of  eniinib,  which  ua  called  in  ^bbM  PbIm. 
"DaO.  H.  Vu.  Nat.'-p.SM. 

*  "  Viajupo  a  totiM  U  Moim1o,~  ia  thaaoDaetif  of  Riaima,  *.  1.  p.  3&S. 

t  Tba  oppnwu  leatumoin  oT  mimm  Bpuiah,  freacb,  EaglM,  aad  Dalcb 
aaTifalan,  wbo  hat*  i^ea  of  the  Pattgnniaiia  fhao  tbe  tinw  of  tbew  baiac 
ftral  naticad  bj  Pianrrm  to  tba  Tojragaa  in  tbe  laal  cantai7,ara  lai«^fc<  ta- 
ptbar  ht  tin  Frvneh  "  Rotnire  dea  Nanfatinna  aui  Tema  Aaatrataa ;"  aaJ 
Iba  itataiiieiit  m»y  be  eeen  ia  Eofliah,  ia  Dr- HtwuawoBra'imaialtatro- 
Jncitiaato  tba  acoooat  of  tbaT^jngaaandeilakaabT  ardai«fUiM^aa^,Ao.' 
SmLM. 
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5  feet  It  and  6  feet  4^  inches.*  Commerson,!  howerer,  who  was 
with  him,  makes  some  of  the  highest  6  feet  4  inches  (6  feet  9-10 
Eng.)  BouoAiNTiLLB  says  that  their  broad  shoulders,  large  head, 
and  stoat  limbs,  made  them  appear  like  giants.  They  were 
robost  and  well-made,  with  strong  muscles,  firm  and  compact 
flesh. 

Commodore  Btron  says  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  party,  '*  I  did  not  measure  him  ;  but  if  I  may  judge  of  his 
height  by  the  proportion  of  his  stature  to  my  own,  it  could  not  be 
much  less  than  7  feet.'*|  An  Englishman  of  6  feet  2  inches  ap- 
peared among  them  as  a  pigmy  among  giants.  They  were  large 
and  muscular  in  proportion. || 

Captain  Wallis  measured  several  of  them  carefully  :  one  of 
them  was  6  feet  7  inches ;  several  were  6  feet  5  inches,  and  6  feet 

6  inches :  but  the  stature  of  the  greater  part  was  from  5  feet  10 
inches  to  6  feet.§     Carteret's^I  statement  coincides  with  this. 

Falkner,  who  lived  some  time  in  the  country,  describes  the 
great  Cacique  Canoapol,  as  7  feet  some  inches  high.  When 
standing  on  tip-toe,  he  could  not  reach  to  the  top  of  his  head. 
He  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  an  Indian  above  an  inch  or 
two  taller  then  Canoapol.** 

The  stature  of  the  Patagonians  was  measured  with  great  accu- 


*  *\  Voj.  autoar  du  Monde/*  4to.  p.  12G.  The  crew  of  the  Etoile  bad  seen 
several,  in  a  preceding  voyage,  6  feet  high  (nearly  G  feet  5  Englisii.) — Ibid. 

Dk  la  Giraudau  represented  the  least  of  those  he  saw,  in  1766,  as  5  feet  T 
inches  French,  or  more  than  5  feet  11  inches  English. 

Pkrhettt*8  <<  Hist  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands/^.  288.  The 
least  of  those  seen  by  Duclob  Guyot  were  of  the  same  size  ;  the  rest  consid- 
erably taller.    Ibid.  p.  263. 

t  I/etter  to  Lalakdk  in  the  **  Journal  Encyclop6dique,  1772. 
t  Hawxe8Wobth*b  "  Collection  of  Voyages,* W.  1.  p.  28. 

II  Ibid.  p.  n. 

§  Ibid.  p.  374. 

IT  «  Philosophical  Transactions,**  v.  CO.  "  We  measnrcd  the  height  of  many 
of  these  people :  they  were  in  general  all  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  C  inches,  al- 
IhoQgh  there  were  some  who  came  lo  6  feet  7  inches,  but  none  above  tliat** 
'<  Altogether  they  are  the  finest  set  of  men  I  ever  saw  any  where."  p.  22»  28. 

""*  "  Description  of  Patagonia.** 


infiTit««inrii  i««M»i«n»t«»<«i*i)ru»i*i«—. 

TaMMWtmritut  lM»lrt>».  wtiiiH.  e*  filliil  ii.  Uml^ 
bad.  WhM  M  ni^Bilit  Itii  hot.  a^  AM  IMr  halitaai 
wuderiaf .  wa  4mB  aot  ka  ivprind  tkM  »■■  rflfciwfca  |M« 
lUlad  ths  Mwl  kam  Ml  ■«  viA  tkoa  I  bal  hMi  ftairik  iaMai 
•rtkalal  ruaralaaa,  Aaniaaai  ■/ B«aal;  nwaa.  Mar 
iaf  la  oth*  aaifhhariaii  Irikaa. 

Uteianariailla  lalM<»imli  *a«»aafH»>n  I 
iM,  CariUNM,  Chankaaa.  aad  aaucr  tlhw  iMHlaM  IribMb 
•kald>II>alkiakarikaailtetnai|k  fcnaal  aad  Mka<il 
^^  ■Mij'  iMnNd  MBf  )mImm(  nVB  ■ 
■n,  that  tha  Rmt  WoiM  ii  MflwBfitte  h 

Ami  the  BniiDal*  contmoa  to  tha  Old  and  New  World  are  vmallar 
is  Iba  latter;  thatthoae  peculiar  to  the  New  ore  all  na  a  iiiMiller 
Bcale  ;  that  th'iM  vhirb  have  been  duine«ticaiei)  la  bath,  han  d» 
gcaerated  in  America;  and  that,  na  the  whole,  ii  exhibiu  fawar 
■pecioi.  He  extends  the  Mtite  kind  ofaMertioti  and  raaaoaiiiir  to 
tlie  huinni)  specict,  which  he  detcribep  ae  dwarfiiih.  puay,  and 
weak  iu  bod t,  and  deatiiute  of  all  menial  fignr,  c«paeit;,and 
talcm.t  All  lhc»e  reprcsentatinm  ate  fullT  and  clearlj  rerntad 
bf  Mr.  jRrPKRMiN,}  who  hna  di*|da7ed  oa  much  eloquence  and 
sound  reuoiiinft  in  vindicating  the  mvage  nations  or  America  from 
the  aaporiiont  of  ilic  grent  French  naturalirt,  as  he  sliewed  eiMS^ 
gy  and  perscveranco  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  his  own  coubItt- 
men,  wisdom  and  firmness  in  fulfilling  tbe  duties  of  their  chief 
magistrate.  In  the  foUowiitg  remarks  be  has  bnuight  forwaid  tha 
mammoth  in  o|>poiilioR  to  the  learned  theories  ;  the  reasoning  ia 
equally  applicable  to  the  Patagonians,  Caribi,  and  other  tribes  of 
powerful  men,  which,  being  in  actual  existence,  afford  a  safer 
ground  of  cooclusioo   respecting   the  present  capabililiai  of  tbe 


•"  Viajeal  EUraclmda  Ha«il>«ei( -,"  Mtdiid,  17B8.4ta.  pp.! 
t  ••  Hwtoits  NsUucUb,"  t.  It*,  p.  100—160. 
t"NstMMVirfiaia,P  7S-M. 
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oliBMta,  ioil,  and  air  of  America,  than  those  colossal  remains  of 
an  extinct  species,  which  maj  have  belonged  to  a  verj  different 
order  of  things. 

"  It  (the  Mammoth)  should  hare  sufficed  to  rescue  the  earth  it 
inhabited,  and  the  atmosphere  it  breathed,  from  the  imputation  of 
impotence  in  the  conception  and  nourishment  of  animal  life  on  a 
larger  scale  ;  to  stifle  in  its  birth  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  the  most 
learned  of  all  in  the  science  of  animal  historj,  that,  in  the  New 
World,  liring  nature  is  much  less  active,  much  less  energetic,  than 
in  the  Old :— as  if  both  sides  of  the  globe  were  not  warmed  by  the 
same  genial  sun  ;  as  if  ^  a  soil  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
was  less  capable  of  elaboration  into  animal  nutriment  in  America 
than  in  the  ancient  continent ;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from  that 
soil  and  sun  yielded  a  less  rich  chyle,  gave  less  extension  to  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  b<idy,  or  produced  sooner  in  the  cartilages^ 
membranes,  and  fibres,  that  rigidity  which  retains  all  further  ex- 
tension, and  terminates  animal  growth.  The  truth  is,  that  a  pig* 
my  and  a  Patagonian,  a  moose  and  a  mammoth,  derive  their  di- 
mensions from  the  same  nutritive  juices :  the  difference  of  in- 
crement depends  on  circumstances  unsearchable  to  beini^  with 
our  capacities.  All  races  of  animals  seem  to  have  received  from 
their  Maker  certain  laws  of  extension  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion. Their  elaborative  organs  were  formed  to  produce  this» 
while  proper  obstacles  were  opposed  to  all  further  progress.  Be- 
low these  limits  they  cannot  fall,  nor  rise  above  them.  What  in- 
termediate station  they  shall  take,  may  depend  on  soil,  climate« 
food,  or  selection  in  breeding ;  but  all  the  manna  of  heaven  would 
never  raise  the  mouse  to  the  balk  of  the  mammoth." 

Similar  differences  of  stature  to  those  which  I  have  described 
in  the  American  occur  also  in  the  Ethiopian  variety.  That  of 
the  Negroes  in  general  does  not  differ  essentially  from  our  own. 
The  Hottentots  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country  are  the 
smallest  of  the  species  in  Africa.  The  whole  race  is  shorter  than 
Europeans,  yet  not  so  invariably  but  that  tall  individuals  some- 
times occur.    Thus  Latrobb  mentions  one  of  six  feet  in  height.* 


*  *'  Journal  oft  Viut  to  Sooth  Africa/'  4to.  p.  382. 
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The  Bocittanuu  tritir  hnwrri-r,  «fa  rcaivkatilj  tliofl,  *m 

tl)«      llotlrtll-lU.       Two     UMilVlJuall     MTB  bf     LlCirTEh^TBtM 

Mwrcel;  fuur  <«ci  biglL*  Mr-  DtaMiw  rq**,  ib>i 
■OAn  ib>;  «rs  esiremtlj  duniiuiure.  Tbe  talleat  aftbe  men  (ui 
•  hi'fito  or  kntd  C(ii)tB>fiiii|>  l'50  iim1itu1iuI>)  ineuiired  only  4  foot 
9  inehoa,  «nJ  (1m  mIIisi  «»m«ii  4  Tcri  4  iimIim.  Abooi  4  (mi  0 
^  faotm  ia  Mill  tu  (ir  ilw  inkIcUo  MM  «f  iJm  mcD,  «a<l  4  faM  thu  of 

^^K.lhv  wxinrit.     OiMi  of  Uic*c   tlwi  bait  Mrraral  cbiUmi   moaaurad 

^m    onlv  :l  roM  U  mcEir*."! 

Tu  ibow  iMm  little  ihe  vnniiUr*  or  our  •|N«ir*  ticfieml  iia  di- 
mole.  Klukltnn  iir  iHlwr  eilfrual  influnK!*^.  wc  And  the  i»r<(lthu*- 
iag  mbe  m  iha  HinumifMa,  tlto  Knffm.  duun|tu<*t>eil  Tat  beifht 
••d  Mnoflh.  TiMMa  qaihtiw,  iKMWtar,  *ro  num  caaafNcnaaa  id 
dw  HMB  dwa  IB  iIm  wanvd,  a»d  llw  vunc  raoMui  hoUa  graod  in 

Mlwr  inaUneaa.     UANMinwrr  vm  Mvprianl  al  Andini  Um  Mu^ 

^K  qiM*n  wuiatxt  daficirat  in  tboM  penonal  qiialiuea  wtuch  vmn  t» 
noaartiaUe  in  tbe  men  t  and  oould  hardly  auppoaa  Ibem  to  bn  tbe 
mutfaera  of  ibo  *ar/  fioa  malea  wbuni  ha  aaw.  "  Tba  Knder  wo- 
nen  wars  moatlj'  of  low  ataturc,  very  atrong  limbed,  nwl 
larly  muaculer  in  tbe  leg ;  but  tbe  good  hvmor  that 
beamed  upon  tbeir  countenancea  made  ample  amende  far  mnj  d^ 
feci  in  their  penoiu.  The  men,  on  the  .ontniry,  wera  tbefiiMM 
fijpirea  I  ever  beheld  :  ihey  were  tall,  robuat,  and  muaeolmr ;  tbair 
babita  of  life  bad  induced  a  firmneaa  of  oarriagei  and  ui  open  manlj 
manner,  which,  added  to  the  good-nature  th*t  ovenpread  ifaair  feft- 
turei,  abawMl  iben  at  once  lo  be  equallj  unconaciona  of  fntr,  mm* 
pieion,  and  treacberj.  A  joung  man  about  tirentj,  of  6  fesi  M 
inebea  high.waaooe  of  tba  Bneat  figurea  that  perbapi  inu  aver  «t» 
■tad.  He  waa  a  perfect  Herculei ;  and  a  caat  from  fata  ba4r 
would  not  have  dingraeedihapedaatalortbat  deitjin  tbe  Faraeaa 
palace  ."t 

He  atotett  in  an  other  place,  that  "  there  ia  perhapa  no  nation  oa 
eanh,  taken  coUecuveljr,  that  can  produce  ao  fine  a  raea  of  man 


*"TniTslauSoutlMm  ASTOa,"  chap.  8. 

t"TfmTeV  T.  I.p  9T7. 

t  "B&auw'i  MoQtiMni  Africa,"  *.  1.  p.  19. 
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as  the  Kafiers :  they  are  tall,  stout,  muscular,  well-made,  elegant 
figures.  They  are  exempt,  indeed,  from  many  of  those  causes 
that,  in  more  civilized  societies,  contribute  to  impede  the  growth 
of  the  body.  Their  diet  is  simple ;  their  exercise  of  a  salutary 
nature  :  their  body  is  neither  cramped  nor  encumbered  by  cloth- 
ing ;  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure ;  their  rest  is  not  disturbed  by 
violent  love,  nor  their  minds  ruffled  by  jealousy :  they  are  fre9 
from  those  licentious  appetites  which  proceed  frequently  mora 
from  a  depraved  imagination  than  a  real  natural  want ;  their  frame 
is  neitJier  shaken  nor  enervated  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  they  are  not  acqmiinted  with  ;  they  eat  when  hungry,  and 
sleep  when  nature  demands  it.  With  such  a  kind  of  life,  languor 
and  melancholy  have  little  to  do.  The  countenance  of  a  Kaffer 
is  always  cheerful ;  and  the  whole  of  his  demeanor  bespeaks  con* 
tent  and  peace  of  mind."* 

LicHTENSTEiNt  givcs  a  similar  description  of  this  people  ;  and 
mentions  one  individual  as  7  feet  high  (Khynland  measure.) 

The  several  people  classed  under  the  Mongolian  variety  are 
shorter  in  stature  than  the  Kuropeans  ;  but,  like  the  nations  be- 
longing to  the  other  varieties,  they  exhibit  differences  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  nearly  of  the  same  height 
with  ourselves. 

The  Mongols,  Calmucks,  Burets,  and  other  tribes  of  central 
Asia,  are  shorter.  The  Lewchews  are  a  very  diminutive  race, 
the  average  height  of  the  men  not  exceeding  5  feet  2  inches  at 
the  utmost.|  The  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  in  Europe :  the 
Ostiacs,  Yakuts,  Tungooses,  aud  Tscbutnki,  in  Asia ;  the  Green- 
landers  and  Eskimaux  of  America, — all,  indeed,  who  inhabit 
high  northern  latitudes,  are  equally  short,  measuring  from  4  to  a 
little  more  than  5  feet  ;||  and  they  agree  remarkably  in  other  char- 


«  "  Barrow's  Southern  Africa,"  v.  l.p.  205. 
t  Ibid.  ch.  IG  and  18. 

t  <'  Maclkod*8  Voyage  of  the  Alceete,  dec'  p.  110. 

II  "  Such  a  person  an  Nixlb  Sara,  atKautokejno  (in  Lapland,)  who  measor 
•d  5  feet  8  inches  may  not  be  again  found  among  many  hundreds  of  them.* 

Vow  BucH,  **  Travels,"  364. 
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••*■,  gOTwaor  af  At  hcMh  « 

fMoT  if  *ta  fohn  li.  a«  ilM  I 

•riglit  eg' 

HMUaf  to  few  kMiik    ■uKBin«»ttlMhikf 

IT  liw»>—  iiiiW  III!  il.«W  to*  HMi« 
rinArtodwt«riteCn(lM«r8dAwga<d»Trf^  «l 
o«,  dwralfan.  dmyrag  ths  •siMeBee  of  imm  triln  wUoh  ■ 
have  praD  orifin  to  (h«  report!  mpeetinf  the  Qwibcn,  w«  n 
■afelj  conclude  thai  no  proof  hu  yei  beta  brought  Ibrwmrd  tl 
any  race  of  white  long  arnml  dtrarh  Mciila  id  Um  uland  of  Mi 


Ub  renewing  th«  fmtt*  detailed  io  tba  foregowg  PM"*<  **  *** 
that  allhough  ibe  rariou  r«c«  nf  men  diflnr  (rum  each  otbar  n 
atalurci  u  well  u  io  ottwr  puinit,  ibeaa  differenoM  w*  confiBad 
witfain  narrower  liniu  in  mkn  titan  ■■  ibe  BpeciM  of  domMtie  >» 
mala;  and  con*e(]aently  that  tba;  do  not  prove  diveraiqr  of  >p*- 
eiea.  The  piga  taken  from  Europe  Io  the  i*land  of  Cuba  h«M 
|nwn  to  twice  Ibeir  original  aixe ;  and  the  calile  of  Paragaay 


*«HhtiMadilaga^»IW4aMaim»«ar."    Puk,16Sa. 

I  Tbs  ■laniiwiit*  of  CaaaKRH)*,  wito  died  it  MmiUfaMar,  udef  Mr.  Da 
MsBAT*,  ■!•  intioduead  into  iJm  "  Vajtga  k  BUda|Mcii  M  aoz  Id4m  Ori^ 
talM,"  fU  M  I'AbW  RocKM.  Puis,  1T91.  A  laUar  of  Coaatam  loLt- 
LiiDi  ii  ibo  appcwM  to  Um  "  Vtiftft  aaloar  da  Msada"  «f  BonaAiwnuM. 

1  "  Da  O.  a.  Vw.  Nat."  mcL  iiU  f  73. 

La  Oaartt,  mko  wu  i«  Hadtgaaw  at  tha  »mm  laae  wHfa  CunnMWit 
akofilbwdHMimallMufaUMaora^nokdMwflibjMapU.  -Vcr.dw 
iMMmdal'lada.t.S.r.SaS.  Aad  BgMaaiT, wta»tlwadnUMlM» 
tiowdin  ihrT-l  "nriTnit  h  miinlj  iiin  iiiilhiiail  iiiBaHiiB.  "Tijajl 
,-t.*p.W. 
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kav»  experienced  a  very  remariiable  increase.  It  is  hardly  neeei* 
sarjr  to  mention  the  contrast  between  the  small  Welsh  and  the 
huge  cartrhorses,  or  the  Flanders  breed  of  those  animals ;.  or  beo 
tween  the  Scotch  or  Welsh,  and  the  Holstein  cattle* 

Perhaps  the  horse  afibrds  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  dif- 
ference in  stature.  Mr.  Pennant*  says  that  **in  the  interior 
parts  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  small  ? ariety  of  this  aniroali  not  eih 
eeeding  thirty  inches  in  height,  which-  is  sometimes  brought  to* 
Europe  as  a  rarity." 

The  Padnan  fowl  is  twice  the  size  of  the  common  poultry. 

In  further  proof  that  the  diversities  of  staturp  in  mankind  wi^ 
lord  no- sufficient  argument  of  omginal  specific  diffbrence,  we  may 
observe  that  iiidividualiB  often  occur  in  each  race,  differing  tront' 
each  other  quite  as  widely  as  the  generality  of  any  two  races  dif« 
fer.  Nay,  we  may  efsen>  see  two  brothers  as-  much-  unlike  each 
other  in  this  respect  as  the  Laplander  and  the  Patagonian. 

In  endeavoring  to-  account  for  the  diversities  of  featunes^  pro- 
portions, general  form,  stature,  and  the  other  particulars  mentioneds 
in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  I  must  repeat  an  observation  al- 
ready made  and  exemplified  in  speaking  of  color ;  namely  that 
the  law  of  resemblance  between  parents  and  offupring,  whieh^ 
fireserves  species,  and  maintains  uniformity  in  the  living  part  06 
Creation,  suffers  occasional  and  rare  exceptions;  that,  under  ceri- 
tain  circumstances,  an- offspring  is  produced- with  new  propertictt^ 
difibrent  from  those  of  the  progenitors;  and  that  the  most  power- 
ful of  these  causes  is  that  artifieial'mode  of  lifis  whick  we  call  the^ 
state  of  domestication. 

A  question  here  natoraUy  suggests  itself  how  this  comes  abont'l^ 
How  does  it  happen  that  any  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  lif<> 
influence  the  result  of  the  generative  process  1  The  reply  to  tbi» 
inquiry  must  be  defbrred  until  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  ani- 
mal motions  rimll  be  more  completely  laid  open ;  until  we  are 
able  to  show  how  the  capiHaiies  of  the  mother  form  the  germ  of 
a  new  being  out  of  materials  presented  by  the  common  mass  of 


*  ^'History  of  Qnadropedi,"  vol.  1.  p,  9. 


pKiitiy  laid ;  ud  bo«r  th«  fimli  of  thb 
aifMiMil,  llMhioa  tke  Mtriiiv*  wpplr  dmtvd  Avm  iIm 
iato  SMir  Ml  tf  orfMW*  and  gite  to  tlie  wholt  a  Mora  or 
floma  merablMMe  to  iko  bodiM  of  both  pomMs.    At 

gfoot  otandaoeo  doC  only  thuio  demtiom  tnm  tbo  iMtaral 
of  the  orgWNsatkNi  which  ooMtifto  diMOMi,  hot  olio  thoM 
ftnmm  Aon  iho  ordiMuy  ooorw  of  iho  guaerauf 
wUeh  had  to  tho  prodneiMNi  of  now  eharaeton  ia  iha 
aad  thai  ky  the  feaadalaoa  of  aow  breedi.  Tha 
paadaiiat  yoaaj  twiea  a  joar ;  the  wild  aaiBMl  ooljr 
IbnaaP  fta^UButljr  bna(p  nwth  aiOBitioas  KaiaiM  whidi  ava  a^ 
kaaara  la  tha  latter.  Oar  pifk  too,  are  iataded  by  a  aaw  Uad 
of  hrdalMi,*  djepeteed  throagh  the  eabeuaea  of  all  the  orgaae, 
aaanitatiay  what  »  ealled  the  aiaaelae  ia  pork.  Tha  cRotioB  of 
tfwee  maet  be  relbrred  to  an  epoeha  pneierior  to  that  of  tho  epa- 
ei^«  in  which  thej  are  found,  an  Uiej  do  not  exist  in  its  natural 
itate. 

Native  or  confn*nital  fieruliaritict  of  frimn,  like  those  of  color, 
are  rnin  niitted  hr  ceneration.  Hence  we  ^ee  n  ireneral  simih* 
tude  in  persons  of  the  same  lilood  :  and  can  distin^ruinh  one  brnther 
by  his  reseinhlance  to  another,  or  know  a  son  bj  hii^  likeness  to 
the  father  or  mother,  or  even  to  the  i^ndfather  or  ffrandmother. 
All  the  individuals  of  some  families  are  characterized  by  particu- 
lar hnes  of  countenance ;  and  we  frequently  observe  a  |ieculiar 
fentunt  continued  in  a  famdv  for  many  itinerations.  Tlie  thick 
lift  intniduced  into  the  Imperial  hou<ie  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage 
of  ilie  Empenir  Maximilian  with  Mart  of  Burgundy,  is  visible  ia 
their  descendants  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries. 
Haixrr  obser  es,  that  his  own  family  had  been  diMinguislied  by 
tallncMS  of  stature  for  three  fenerations,  without  excepting  one 
out  of  numerous  grandsons  descended  from  one  u  andfather  ' 

Individuals    arc  occasionally   produced  with   supernumerary 


*  They  sre  reprewnted  hy  Blohesbach,  hi  hii  *'  Abbildongsn  Nsturhifto- 
rifcber  GegsoftAiids  "  No.  X>. 

t  "  filem.  Phj«ioi.'  lib.  £^.  seel  2.  §  8. 
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Bsemben  on  the  hands  or  feet,  or  on  both ;  and  from  these,  whether 
males  or  females,  the  organic  peculiarity  frequently  passes  to  their 
children.  This  does  not  constantly  happen,  hecause  they  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  the  ordinary  form ;  but  if  the  six-fingered 
and  six-toed  could  be  matched  together,  and  the  breed  could  be 
preM*rved  pure  by  excluding  all  who  had  not  these  additional 
members,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  permanent  race  might  be  form- 
ed constantly  possessing  this  number  of  fingers  and  toes. 

Puny  has  mentioned  examples  of  six-fingered  perscms  among 
the  Romans :  such  individuals  received  the  additional  name  of 
sedigitus  or  sedigita.  C.  Horatids  had  two  daughters  with  thii 
peculiarity.*  Re%umur  speaks  of  a  family  in  which  a  similar 
structure  existed  for  three  generati^ins,  being  transmitted  both  in 
the  male  and  female  liues.t  Mr.  Carlisle  has  recorded  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  fnmilj,  in  which  he  traced  supernumerary  toes  and 
fingers  for  four  generations.  They  were  introduced  by  a  female 
who  hiid  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot. 
From  her  marriage  with  a  man  naturally  formed  were  produced 
ten  children  with  a  supernumerary  member  on  each  limb;  and  an 
eleventh,  in  which  the  peculiarity  existed  in  both  feet  and  one 
hand,  the  other  hand  being  naturally  formed.  The  latter  married  a 
man  of  the  ordinary  formation  ;  they  had  four  children,  of  which 
three  had  one  or  two  limbs  natural,  and  the  rest  with  the  super- 
numerary parts,  while  the  fourth  had  six  fingers  on  each  hand, 
and  as  many  toes  on  each  foot  The  latter  married  a  woman 
naturally  formed,  and  had  issue  by  her,  eight  children,  four  with 
the  usual  structure,  and  the  same  number  with  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes.  Two  of  them  were  twins,  of  which  one  was  na- 
turally formed,  and  the  other  six-fingered,  and  ftix-toed.| 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  occurrence  of  a  singular 
organic  peculiarity,  and  of  its  hereditary  transmission,  is  afforded 
by  the  Englbh  family  of  porcupine  men,  who  have  derived  that 
name  from  the  greater  part  of  the  body  being  covered  by  hard 


•  "  Hift.  Nat."  lib.  xi.  99. 

1  "  Art  de  faire  ^lorre  le«  Oiseauz  doraestiqueg/*  t.  2.  p.  377.  et  raiv. 

\  '<  Philoe.  Traiuact."  1814,  pt.  1.  p.  94. 
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dBTk-eolond  bkcm eaaea*  of  a  bomj  nam*.  TIm  vfaalft  wrtim. 
azMptuf  the  hnd  and  Tan,  iba  palmi  and  mAm,  k  -irnpiaJ  by 
tibia  anaattual  kind  trf"  iotsgament.  Tba  faai  aaeoaat  of  Am 
tmnHj  m  fbaad  in  iW  PkUMtfUaU  TnmnHmm,  No.  «M,'  aaA 
oaoaiata  of  tha  daaenptiMt  of  a  boj,  aaaed  Eowtait  Lamu*, 
ibartaea  jwara  old,  bnra  in  Suffolk,  aad  ezhibitad  la  tk«  BotiI 
Soeiaty  in  1731.  bj  3b.  1I4ghim,  one  of  tba  Noraiariaa.  "  ItvH 
sot  eaij  bo  tbink  of  anji  sart  of  ikin  or  Bataral  iaiagaiafat  that 
aaactlj  meiabled  it.  Some  oonparad  it  to  tha  bark  af  a  tna; 
•tben  tkought  it  kwkad  lika  Mal^kia ;  othara,  UksthaikiDirfBa 
rtiphant,  or  the  akin  aboot  tba  kgi  of  a  rfaiaaaaraa ;  and  mmm 
took  it  to  be  lika  a  fpaat  vait,  or  anmbar  of  Tirti  aniti^  aad 
Ofanpraading  (be  whole  hod^.  The  briedj  part*  which  mm* 
ehiaaj  aboat  tha  bally  and  flaidu,  looked  and  nelM  Hu  the 
bnatlae  or  quilli  of  a  hedKohog,  ihora  off  within  as  inah  uf  tba 
■kin."  ThaM  prndualioaa  were  hard,  ealloua,  aad  ■-~~'*-^ 
Other  children  of  ihe  eaRie  parent!  were  nalorally  fonoed. 

la  a  aobiMquent  acenunt  prniiemsd  to  the  Society  twDutr-foar 
jeara  arterward^  by  Hr.  H.  Bakch,  and  iliufltrated  with  a  figure 
of  the  hands,  thii  man  ie  laid  to  continue  ia  the  aame  state.  He 
was  a  )[nod-li>okinK  person,  and  eajoyed  good  healtii :  eferf 
tfcing  connecte<1  with  hia  excretiorts  was  natural  ;  and  he  derired 
no  iaecMiTenience  from  ihe  elate  of  his  skin,  except  that  it  would 
crack  and  bleed  after  very  hard  work.  He  had  now  beea  chown 
ID  Lnndon  under  the  name  of  the  Porcapine  man.  "  The  cover- 
ing," says  Mr.  Bakbk,  "  seemed  most  nearly  to  resemble  an  in- 
numerable  company  of  warts,  of  a  dark-brown  coloTi  and  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  rising  to  a  like  height  (an  inch,  at  their  full  size)! 
and  growing  as  close  as  possible  to  one  another,  but  so  stiff  aod 
elastic,  thai  whea  the  hand  is  drawn  over  them  they  make  a  mit- 
ling  noise." 

They  are  shed  annually,  in  the  autuion  or  winter,  and  succeed.—' 
ed  by  a  fresh  growth,  which  at  Grit  are  of  a  palar  brown.  "  H^^ 
has  had  the  small-pox,  and  been  twice  salivated,  in  hopes  of  geC^— 


■  The  Bccount  is  oMompuited  vith  afiipire  ofth«  bsckof  the  hand,  and 
nuigiiified  view  of  the  ezcreKencBa,  pL  L  P' 909. 
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tkif  rid  of  this  disagreeable  covering  ;  daring  which  disorders  the 
warts  came  off,  and  his  skin  appeared  white  and  smooth,  like  that 
of  other  people ;  but  on  his  recoyerj  it  soon  became  as  it  was  be- 
fore. His  health  at  other  times  has  been  very  good  during  his 
whole  life."  **  He  has  had  six  children,  all  with  the  same  rugged 
covering  as  himself;  the  first  appearance  whereof  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  him,  came  on  in  about  nine  weeks  af^er  the  birth.  Only 
one  of  them  is  living,  a  very  pretty  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  whom  I 
saw  and  examined  with  his  father,  and  who  is  exactly  in  the  same 

condition."* 
Two  brothers,  John  Lambert,  aged  twenty-two,  and  Richard, 

aged  fourteen,  who  must  have  been  grandsons  of  the  original  por- 
cupine man,  Edward  Lambert,  were  shown  in  Germany,  and 
had  the  cutaneous  incrustation  already  described.  A  minute  ac- 
count of  them  was  published  by  Dr.  W.  G.  TiLBsiUR,t  who  men- 
lions  that  the  wife  of  the  elder,  at  the  time  he  saw  him,  was  in 
England,  pregnant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  porcupine  family  had  been  exiled  from 
human  society,  and  been  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  some 
solitary  spot  or  desert  island.  By  matching  with  each  other,  a 
race  would  have  been  produced,  more  widely  different  from  us  in 
external  appearance  than  the  Negro.  If  they  had  been  discover- 
ed at  some  remote  period,  our  philosophers  would  have  explained 
ta  us  how  the  soil,  air,  or  climate,  had  produced  so  strange  an  or- 
ganization ;  or  would  have  demonstrated  that  they  must  have 
sprung  from  an  originally  difierent  race ;  for  who  would  acknow- 
ledge such  bristly  beings  for  brothers  1 

The  giants  collected  by  Frederic  Wiluam  L  for  his  regiment 
of  Guards  produced  a  very  tall  race  in  the  town  where  they  were 
quartered :  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnsoi^,  they  *^  propagated 
procerity."{ 


•  «  Philo0,  Trans,",  v.  49,  p.  21.    A  representation  of  the  hand  is  also  given 
by  Edwardi,  i»  his  <<  Gleanings  of  Natmral  History/*  y.  1  p.  212. 

t "  Beschreibung  und  Abbildong  der  beiden  sogenannten  Btachelscbwem- 
menschen  ;'*  Altenburg,  ibl.  1602,  with  two  plates,  containing  several  Bgores. 

They  are  also  described  by  Blumihbacb,  in  Voigt's  **  Neues  Magazin,"  v 
3.  part  4. 

I  The  guards  of  the  late  King  Frsdrric  Williar  of  Prussia,  and  likewise 


■■■^^^^^"        fiBHnN  anu  TKUiuiiuitaH-  ■ 

lliii  n>wtnblaiM«  uf  atUymat  in  fuirrau,  m  maiin  [iKMfariiiM 
oriilmciiin.-.   jm-riuU   mosImmwI;,  Uikt  ibiM)   uiiaim   «mI    n 
Wan;  casrii  laiprrcrpublB,  dlfffi-iK'M  nf  orxnnuwliAtKw  vual  pt^- 
||BilMi*,  ultirhrrmiu  niriidia|»>wal  |m  tMrucular<li*raM»,«iB  cslH 
Wynl  rrififi  lulwr  to  aon  Inr  Mffc  nfirr  U£V.  I'lii*  i>  ai«llsr  of  com- 
Bina  nmnrwiij  wiib  irnpr^i  lo  •rdilitla.  n'BiuGDpiitia,  ||(>ut.  rj 
LawiiMD.inMiiiii),  MuJ  other  nSntlHuivuf  lite  IkmL   Tbrrv- <■  Bura   j 
,'  (kwlii  iji  •<>ni«  uibM  run.  •>  liarp-li{i.  ■t{tuiititi|.  elab-ft>ou  hrni*^   [ 
PBCuriMB.  caikrao,  Ititintjp,  Jcc.  i  td"  •lucli,  h(-«em,    ilw-rp   mm  J 
M«tt*    well  itullM-nlicatMl   »niD|>lM.*      Thrre  »  an   bMMbiuf  J 
MandnrHin  ■  rainily  in  Nurtli  Autenra,  «hich  h»  alwajval 
I  matt  uiilinilaal*  fur  tlm  liui  Iwnilrpil  vrar».l     I  lutvi!  bii« 
I  tittptrM  liinet,  fiir  cuiii]iI>ibi>  tif  tbo  unitary  iirgiuit,  a  geta 
wh'iM   ratlirT  and  (ralullBllior  illnl  nt  kiiitM-. 
>      In  aRiall  and  Mwlndnl  rnmniumiie*,  <*  hern  mmnvigtm  lakfl  fiaet 
wltliiti   wlwl   w«  ma;  r«|rard   nnljr  «•  a   ranre  eiicnaiva  bnaUf, 
iMrvditary  rarietiM  are  Mended,  and  pradoce  one  Ibna,  miiek 
pnvaili  through   the   whole  circle.     The  operatioD  of  Uue  insct- 
eiple  ma;  be  clearlj  perceived   in  M*eral  emaU  diatiicU :  it  wiO 
■el  with  more  efflcacj,  and,  caneequentlj,  be  mora  ilieiMii  iialiia  is 
Ivger  coHeclims  o(  men,  where  difleraooe*  of  manaen,  n^^tm, 
■nd  lanfuaife,  and   mutual  animoaitie*.  forbid  all  iMemuti^n 
wub  larruunding  pe<^>le.     In  the  couree  of  time  the   indindail 
pecoUaritiee  on  loat,  and  a  national  chancterutic  fnnniennBoa  ot 
fimn  ii  eetablitbed,  whicb,  if  tbe   reetrictiona  of  inieraoorM  an 
riipdlj  adhered  to,  ia   eonetuitlj  more  and  more  ■fwgthwwd. 
Tbe  ancient  Gennana,  according  to  the  deacription  of  Ttcm*, 
w«re  Mich  a  peopie;  and  hi*  ahott,  bat  expreaaiTe  aketek  of  Aeir 
character,  moat  apilj  confirmi  the  preceding  view :  "  Ipan  •««■ 
opinionibua  accedo,  qui  GermauiK  popoloa  nuUia   aUanoB  aatii^ 


Aam  of  Um  pnant  moBmnik,  who  ua  all  of  aa  nnnnmmon  mm,  tela  ba«i 
qnartarad  at  Potadun  Sw  Mj  jraara  paaL  A  (Nat  aoBbet  of  Iba  yllliat  in- 
hakitanti  orihatplaoaaraoTmj  high  atatma,  wUeh  ianaoca  aipaciaQf  itiA- 
ii^  in  Uw  niuiwroua  (ngaulto  Bforaa  of  wmiBii."  Fo«>t*r'i  "  Obaarralkim 
imfc  oa  a  Vojafv  TDund  Iha  WorU  ;  p.  S*8— 9. 

*  Hauik,  "  EtBin    PhynoL"  Inc.  ciL 

t "  IWw-T<rt  HadMl  BapoHtwj."  T.  3.  No.  1 . 
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train  eoDDobiis  infectos,  propriam  et  nnceram  et  tantum  lui  simi- 
lem  gentem  eztitisse  arbitrantur.  Unde  habitus  quoque  corporum, 
qnanquam  in  tanto  hominum  numero,  idem  omnibus  ;  truces  et 
earulei  oculi,  nitiles  come,  magna  corpora.^'  De  Marib.  Oerm. 
4.  The  Gipsies  afford  another  example  of  a  people  spread  over 
all  Europe  for  the  last  four  .centuries,  and  nearly  confined  in 
marriages,  by  their  peculiar  way  of  life,  to  their  own  tribe.  In 
Transylnmia,  where  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  and  the 
race  remains  pure,  their  features  can  consequently  be  more  accu- 
rately observed :  in  every  country  and  climate,  however,  which 
they  have  inhabited,  they  preserve  their  distinctive  character  so 
perfectly,  that  they  are  recognised  at  a  glance,  and  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  natives.  But,  above  all,  the  Jews  exhibit 
the  most  striking  instance  of  a  peculiar  national  countenance,  so 
strongly  marked  in  almost  every  individual,  that  persons  the  least 
used  to  physiognomical  observations  detect  it  instantly,  yet  not 
easily  understood  or  described.  Religion  has  in  this  case  most 
successfully  exerted  its  power  in  preventing  communion  with 
other  races ;  and  this  exclusion  of  intercourse  with  all  others  has 
preserved  the  Jewish  countenance  so  completely  in  every  soil  and 
climate  of  the  globe,  that  a  miracle  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
account  for  the  appearance. 

In  what  other  way  can  we  explain  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  1  Would  it  be  more  reasonable  to  'suppose 
that  they  descended  from  different  stocks ;  or  to  ascribe  the  high 
eheek-bones  of  the  latter  to  the  soil  or  the  climate  ? 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  particular  form  may  be  pel^Mtuated  by 

eonfining  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  individuals  in  whom  it 

exists :  so,  again,  it  may  be  changed  by  introducing  into  the  breed 

those  remarkable  for  any  other  quality.    Connexions  in  marriags 

will  generally  be  formed  on  the  idea  of  human  beauty  in  any 

eountry ;  an  influence,  this,  which  will  gradually  approximate  the 

•onntenance  towards  one  common  standard.    If  men,  in  the  a£^ 

fair  of  marriage,  were  as  much  under  management  as  some  ani<* 

mals  are  in  the  exercise  of  their  generative  functions,  an  absolute 

ruler  might  accomplish,  in  his  dominions,  almost  any  idea  of  the 

human-  form. 

The  great  and  noble  have  generally  had  it  more  in  their  power 

x!E 


I  aO  lb* 

tbaffiiilMi.af 

;o«tlM 
•TWi  Aalioal  of  *• 

MJosmlly  uniMt  ■ppcw  noM  tko  UMbftt^  wm  w  ft  i 
mmt  of  the  ancient  Penians,  and  are  an  ugly*  ill-niade.  rough  akm 
oed  people.  Thii  w  al«o  apparent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro?* 
inee«  in  the  nei^borhiKMl  of  India,  who  are  nearly  at  clamsy  and 
deformed  ai  the  Guebres,  because  thej  nerer  formed  alliaaeea 
with  any  other  tribes.  But,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdons 
the  Persian  blood  is  now  highlj  refined  by  frequent  intermiJEtnrai 
with  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  two  nations  which  surpass  all 
the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  oi  rank  iu 
Persia  who  is  not  bom  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  mother ;  and 
even  the  King  himself  is  commonly  sprung  on  the  female  side* 
from  one  or%ther  of  these  coimtries.  As  it  is  long  since  this  mis* 
ture  commenced,  the  Persian  women  hare  become  rery  >— ni*wmt 
and  beautiful,  though  they  do  not  rind  the  ladies  of  Georgia. 
The  men  are  generally  tall  and  erect,  their  complexion  is  ruddy 
and  vigorous,  and  they  have  a  graceful  air  and  an  engaging  do- 
portment.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  joined  to  their  tempo* 
ranee  in  living,  has  a  great  influence  in  improving  their  personal 
beauty.    This  quality  they  inherit  not  from  their  ancestors :  lor 


•  "  Voyiffe  to  the  Psdfie  ;**  book  iu.  chap.  6.    Fossrss  givM  a  anilBr 
rsprsBWtalion  of  tbs  OtahsitssBs ;  «  Obs.  on  a  V^jTSfs  round  tbs  Worid." 


■•4.JI    >M«T^- 
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without  the  miztore  mentioDed  above,  the  men  of  rank  in 

who  are  descendants  of  the  Tartars,  would  be  extremely  ugly  and 

deformed.*** 

There  is  no  one  of  the  yarieties  above  enumerated,  which  does 
not  exist  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  animals  confessedly  of  the 
same  species.  What  differences  in  the  figure  and  proportion  of 
parts  in  the  various  breeds  of  horses — in  the  Arabian,  the  Barb, 
and  the  German  !  How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  long^ 
legged  cattle  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  short-legged  of 
England  !  The  same  difference  ift4>bserved  in  swine  The  cat- 
tle have  no  horns  in  some  breeds  of  England  and  Ireland :  in 
Sicily,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  rery  large  ones.  A  breed  of 
■beep,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  horns,  as  three,  four,  or 
five,  (ovis  plycerata)  occurs  in  some  northern  countries  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  Iceland,  and  is  accounted  a  mere  variety.  The  Cre- 
tan breed  of  the  same  animal  (ovis  strepsiceros)  has  long,  large, 
and  twisted  horns.  We  may  also  point  out  the  solidungular  swine, 
with  undivided  hoof,  as  well  as  others  with  three  divisions  of  that 
part ;  the  five-toed  fowl  (gallus  pentadactylus ;)  the  fat-rumped 
sheep  of  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  and  broad-tailed  breed  of  the  Cape, 
in  which  the  tail  grows  so  large,  that  it  is  placed  on  a  board,  sup- 
ported by  wheels,  for  the  convenience  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
rumpless  fowl  (gallus  ecaudatus)  of  America,  and  particulariy 
Virginia,  which  has  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  English 
breeed.  t 

The  common  fowl,  in  different  eitnations,  runs  into  almost  ev- 
ery conceivable  variety.  Some  are  large,  some  small;  some  tall, 
some  dwarfish.  They  may  have  a  small  and  single,  a  large  com- 
plicated comb ;  or  great  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head.  Some 
have  no  tail.  The  legs  of  some  are  yellow  and  naked ;  of  others, 
covered  with  feathers.  There  is  a  breed  with  the  feathers  reven* 
ed  in  their  direction  all  over  the  body ;  and  another  in  India  with 
white  downy  feathers  and  black  skin.  All  these  exhibit  endless 
diversities  of  color. 

A  breed  of  sheep  was  lately  produced  in  America,  the  origin 

*  Voyage  tnPtr»9^  t.  9.  p.  34. 


JBlhwr  ■■fin  nii^nmiii,  m  mft  m  vm  ftvlnmi  telUt 
pllilMffNig  tiMir 
tavflfrit  «hi«  dMj 
»  WhM  both  pwMit  M  cT  tte 

form.  1  ha? 6  beAid  but  of  one  questioiiable  cate  of  •  comnrf 
iMtiirB.*' 

**  When  an  ancoo  ewe  it  inpregaated  bjr  a  eommon  ran*  the  is* 
oreaee  reeembles  whollj  either  the  ewe  or  the  ram.  The  tnoreaee 
of  a  romoion  ewe«  ioipregaated  bjr  aa  aneon  raniv  followa  entire- 
Ij  one  or  the  other*  without  blending  any  of  the  dutingniiliinf  and 
ewential  peeuliaritiee  of  both.'* 

**  Ffec|nent  inetaaeee  hare  happened  where  common  ewee  hate 
tad  twins  bj  ancon  rams,  when  one  exhibited  the  complete  mariti 
and  features  of  the  ewe ;  the  other  of  the  ram.  The  contrast 
has  been  rrndered  singularly  striking,  when  one  short-legged  and 
one  long-legged  lamb,  produced  at  a  birth,  have  been  seen  sucking 
the  dam  at  the  same  time.**t 

The  formation  of  new  varieties,  by  breeding  from  indiTiduals 
in  whom  the  desirable  properties  exist  in  the  greatest  degiae,  ia 
seen  much  more  distinctly  in  our  domestic  animals  than  in  our 


•  Sir  ETBiunoHon  iNindtlMi  tbsboM  of  thalbre-bg  iaoueofthMS 
ilNsp  WM  Urfw  bat  not  ao  loog  m  that  of  a  nroeh  anaUtr  WaUi  ahtip. 
Taoasoii't  .fiuMi#  i(f  PMiUmpkiff  ▼.  1. 

tOQLHvBPBamOa«jr«ii5rMdi(f  SiMip.    PUs».  7V«w.  1813. .  1.  pH 
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oim  speeks,  aioce  the  former  are  entirely  in  our  power.  The 
great  object  it  to  preserve  the'  race  pore,  by  selecting  for  propa* 
gation  the  animals  most  conspicuous  for  the  size,  color,  form,  pro- 
portion, or  any  other  property  we  may  fix  on,  and  excluding  all 
others.  In  this  way  we  may  gain  sheep  valuable  for  their  fleece ; 
or  for  their  carcass,  large  or  small ;  with  tliick  or  thin  legs ;  just 
such,  in  short*  as  we  choose,  within  certain  limits. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  is  fully  understood  in  rearing 
horses.  The  Arabian  preserves  the  pedigree  of  his  horse  more 
earefully  than  his  own ;  and  never  allows  any  ignoble  blood  to  be 
mixed  with  that  of  his  valued  breeds ;  he  attests  their  unsullied 
nobility  by  formal  depositions  and  numerous  witnesses.*  The 
English  breeder  knows  equally  well  that  he  must  vary  his  stallions 
and  mares  according  as  he  wishes  for  a  cart-horse,  nding^horsOt 
or  a  racer ;  and  that  a  mistake  in  this  point  would  immediately 
frustrate  his  views.  The  distinguished  and  various  excellencies, 
which  the  several  English  races  of  these  useful  animals  have  ac* 
quired,  show  what  close  attention  and  perseverance  can  accom- 
plish in  the  improvement  of  breed. 

Blood  is  equally  important  in  the  cock ;  and  the  introduction 
of  an  inferior  individual  would  inevitably  deteriorate  the  proper- 
ties of  the  offspring. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  and  moral  qualities*  ck> 
well  understood  and  familiarly  acted  on  in  the  domestic  animals,* 


*  **  SeTeral  things  eonoar  to  maintsin  this  perftctionin  ths  hones  of  Anbis : 
such  M  the  great  care  the  Arabi  take  in  pzeserving  the  breed  genuine,  and  by 
permitting  none  bat  itallions  of  the  first  form  to  have  accew  to  the  moree : 
this  is  never  done  but  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  the  secretary  of  the  emir 
or  some  public  officer ;  he  attests  the  fiict,  records  the  name  of  the  home,  mare, 
sad  whole  pedigree  of  each;  and  these  attestations  are  careAtUy  preserved, 
ftr  on  them  depends  the  iiiture  prioe  of  the  foal. 

A  copy  of  a  public  legal  certificate  given  to  the  purchaser  of  an  Arabian 
horse  is  added  in  a  note.    Psknast's  BritUh  Zoolgy,  v.  ii.  Appendix  1. 

Equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses  by  the  Circassians,  who  distin- 
guish the  various  races  by  marks  on  the  buttock.  To  imprint  the  character  of 
noble  descent  on  a  horse  of  common  race,  is  a  kind  of  forgery  punished  with 
death.  Pallas,  Travels  in  the  Southern  Pravmces  of  the  Ibistian  Empire  ; 
ch.  ziv. 


Mm. 
•hMH  prafiriMl  fcr  agliMMi  ud  om  sf  their 
titbrn^  die  BdiJw«h>.  f  ylahJy  wmkmd.  by  —  •«<•  •■<  imM- 
fBBt  tretellert  **«iiioii|(tlie  oglicie  of  haouui  bnnirs.*^  TIm  mn 
merous  tketches  of  Boejeanien  and  Hoftcntott  taken  by  Mr.  S. 
Daniel,  have  been  werj  kindly  and  politely  shown  tn  me  by  hif 
brother,  Mr.  W.  DjiMtL.  In  fimn,  variety,  and  eipretnion  of 
countenance,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  oar  cockneys ;  while 
in  animation,  in  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strenpcth  of  body,  in  ease 
and  eleganre  of  attitude,  they  are  infinitely  su|ierior. 

This  inattention  to  breed  is  not,  however,  (if  so  much  conse- 
quence in  the  people,  as  in  the  ndvn ;  in  those  to  whom  the  det* 
tinies  of  nations  are  intrusted ;  on  whose  qualities  and  actions  de- 
pend the  present  and  future  happiness  of  millions.  Here,  unfor- 
tunately, the  evil  is  at  its  heifht :  laws,  customs,  prejudices,  pride, 
bigotry,  confine  them  to  intermarriages  with  each  other;  and  thus 
degradation  of  race  is  added  to  all  the  pernicious  influences  in- 
se|iarable  from  such  exahed  stations.  What  result  should  we  ex- 
pect, if  a  breeder  of  horses  or  dogs  were  restricted  in  his  ohoiee 
to  some  ten  or  twenty  families  taken  at  random  t  if  he  could  not 
step  out  of  this  little  circle,  to  select  finely-formed  or  high-spirited 
individuals  ?  How  long  a  time  would  elapse  before  the  fatal  e^ 
fects  of  this  in-breeding  would  be  conspicuous  in  the  degeneracy 
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of  the  descendants?  The  strongest  illustration  of  these  principles 
will  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  many  royal  houses  in  Europe ; 
the  evil  must  be  progressive,  if  the  same  course  of  proceeding  be 
continued. 

I  shall  cite  a  single  example  to  prove  what  will,  to  most  persons, 
seem  unnecessary  ;  namely,  that  mental  defects  are  propagated, 
as  well  as  corporeaL  ''We  know,**  says  IIaller,  "a  very  re- 
markable  instance  of  two  noble  females,  who  got  husbands  on  ac- 
count of  their  wealth,  although  they  were  nearly  idiots,  and  from 
whom  this  mental  defect  has  extended  for  a  century  into  several 
families;  so  that  some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continue  idi- 
ots in  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  generation.*** 


•  Eltm.  Physiol,  lib.  29.  sect.  ii.  §  8. 
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Thbkb  are  no  etMDtial  differeDcet  betweeD  the  mrioua  races  of 
the  humon  apeciei  in  the  eiecution  of  the  animal  functions.  The 
circumstances  which  have  heen  hitherto  noticed  in  this  part  of  the 
subject,  are  plainly  referrible,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  effect  of 
climate,  mode  of  life,  exercise  of  the  organs,  or  other  external 
causes,  and  not  to  anj  original  difersitj. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  cutaneous 
secretion  in  the  Negro  (p.  965.)  It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  race,  to  be  very  characteristic,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  offspring,  as  well  as  their  other  peculiarities,  in 
the  mixed  breeds.  It  has  been  also  obeeired,  that  they  sweat 
much  less  than  Europeans. 

The  lice,  which  infest  the  bodies  of  Negroes,  are  darker  colored 
and  larger  than  those  of  Europeans  ;*  but  I  believe  that  natural* 
ists  hare  not  yet  ascertained  whether  they  are  of  the  same  or  of 
different  species,  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  the 


*  Loso'i  History  •/  Jmmmiem     White  &n  tU  RtgmUr  Ormimiim,  p.  79, 
note.  BosHMBRUSQ  Mktr  dU  korp€rUekM  KfrjdUt4raS«iC,p  8. note. 
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seminal  fluid  being  black  in  Ne^oes ;  this,  however,  is  expressly 
stated  by  Herodotus,  but  properly  contradicted  by  Akistotle. 

The  blood  and  the  bile  have  the  same  color  and  obvious  exter- 
nal characters  in  the  dark  as  in  the  white  races.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  comparative  chemical  examinations  of  these  or  the  other 
animal  fluids  have  been  made. 

Dr.  WiNTERBOTTOM*  obscrved  no  difference  between  African 
and  European  women  in  respect  to  the  menstrual  discharge.  I'he 
earlier  maturity  of  the  former  seems  to  be  simply  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate :  it  is  equally  observable  in  the  white  races  which  occupy 
warm  countries* 

The  very  easy  labors  of  Ne^esses,  native  Americans,  and  other 
women  in  the  savage  state,  have  been  often  noticed  by  travellers. 
This  point  is  not  explicable  by  any  prerogative  of  physical  forma- 
tion ;  for  the  pelvis  is  rather  smaller  in  these  dark-colored  races 
than  in  the  European  and  other  white  people.  Simple  diet,  con- 
stant and  laborious  exertion,  give  to  these  children  of  nature  a  hard- 
iness of  constitution,  antJ* exempt  them  from  most  of  the  ills  which 
afflict  the  indolent  and  luxurii»us  females  of  civilized  societies.  In 
the  latter,  however,  the  hard-working  women  of  the  lower  classes 
in  the  country  often  suffer  as  little  from  childbirth  as  those  of  any 
other  race.  Analogous  differences,  from  the  like  causes,  may  be 
seen  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Cows  kept  in  towns,  and  other 
animals  deprived  of  their  healthful  exercine,  and  accustomed  to  un- 
natural food  and  habits,  often  have  difficult  labors,  and  suffer 
much  in  partuiition. 

Accurate  observers  in  many  parts  of  the  work)  have  remarked 
that  the  dark  races  are  characterized  by  rareness  and  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  persoaal  deformity  ;  all  the  individuals  being  well- 
made,  and  many  exhibiting  the  finest  models  of  symmetry  and 
beaaty.  The  mode  of  life  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  this 
physical  prerogative,  which  hunting,  pastoral,  and  even  agricul- 
tural tribes,  enjoy  over  their  more  polished  brethren  of  highly- 
civilized  communities  and  large  cities.t  Humboldt  considers  that 


*  Account  of  the  Native  ^ricans^  v.  2.  p.  259. 

1  Thus  Dr.  SoMKRViLLx  wyi  of  the  HottentoU :  *'  Hiiic  genti,  fiuoknim  ia 

y2 


•oinvlkini  ii  ■l«o  dii«  m  natuni  atrvncik  uf  oaoflitutMMk.  Ate  '] 
«nliii|i  (Im>  $tvmi  rmitufn  from  ilf  I'linnii*  ui  tbe  PctutMn  li 
u  «  piUMis*  •liirh  I  hmtt  aln-uil;  qualm)  (mw  (i.  "HOli).  be  pn-  ' 
dbviJb  tu  ulMrr««,  thnl  "  irli«n  wa  cjniauno  »m>agr  bBDlrra  i>r  <rw- 
rior«,  WW  Ml'  lrin|Mril  lu  bclicto  llim  ibiijr  ucc  *ll  well  roailr.  !■■ 
caoiw  lh»*r  kImi  hafe  an;  nnlurul  drftirmil;  riihcr  |(cn>h  fraoi 
raiifor.  Ill  BIO  BipMcd  h*  their  (Wrvnti ;  h«ii  ihe  Mriwuiia  umI 
IVrutiaii  IihIimiw,  Ummi  »f  (Juiui  and  New  Urenaila.  urii  aftiMd- 
luritla.  whit  nnn  riuJy  ba  etiai|taml  wuli  ihn  cIam  uf  EurufMMB 
iwaaaniry.  Wa  enn  faa*e  nii  diwln,  ihru,  ibal  llir  ahwBMtf 
nnliirat  dnfiinniUri  ainauii  thrni  u  llu:  rttrct  of  iWil  Rioda  nfUs, 
■ndnr  Um  onnMitaiiiiti  [wcitliar  lo  ilicii  race.  All  Hmo  ofi«7 
wmwMUy  eompkxMiD.  Uma*  ut  ManpA  and  Amtncaa  ongia.ud 
•apaotally  A»  Nenruea.  panid|MU»  ia  tbo  Mme  adianui^.  VTc 
•ra  InoltiMnl  to  bel<r*a  lliat  i]m  Arol»l*urn|i«wi  (C«ucnaao]  ran 
paaa^Ma  ■  gliawi  flaadahlj  afuigaalaMtuu]  bmI  that  ■  «  ^mM 
•Mil;  modified  fa;  a  ir*'^  number  af  ezioior  oauM*,  auch  «•  *» 
rietj  of  alimenti,  climalea,  and  habila  ;  and  eonaetgtieDUf  ku  a 
.    greater  tendene)'  to  deviata  fmra  iii  original  model, '^ 

I  an  not  aware  that  maj  difference  baa  been  aacertaioed  fa** 
twaen  tha  vahmu  racra  of  man  io  tbe  ■  rente  leoglb  of  life.  Vcf7 
old  perauna  are  loBelimea  leea  among  lb*  dark  a*  well  ai  amoi^ 
the  vbite  people. 

"  It  ia  bj  no  meani  nncommoa,"  Mjr*  HuMBoun,  "  to  aee  in 
Mexico,  in  tbe  temperate  Eone.  balf-wa;  up  the  Curdillera,  na- 
tirea,  and  eapeciall;  women,  reach  a  hundred  ;eara  of  age.  Thit 
M  age  it  treoerally  eumforuble ;  for  tbe  Meiican  attd  Penmaa 
Isdiatu  preterre  their  etreDgth  to  tbe  lait.  While  I  ww  at  liiAa, 
Ae  Indiao  Hiuitio  Pabi  died,  at  tha  village  of  Cbigusta,  fiivr 
laaguei  distant  from  the  town  of  Arequipa,  at  the  age  of  143. 
He  remained  united  in  marriage  for  90  jsart  to  an  Indian  of  the 
name  of  Andrea  Alba  Z*b,  who  attained  tbe  age  of  117.    Thia 


infiuitibtu,  pileomm  in  Btala  pforectioribaa,  noDqi  nmn.  DetbrniitH  laiiMiHB 
ail,  oUi  ■!  cuu  kliqtw.  Thorn  uuplna,  oorpM  eractam.  utna  tonai  •!  agiU- 
Cfet  rooho  qauD  ficile  cndiderint  quibum  Testitna  arctkir  sat  *—■'■"*■  "  Mi- 
ir.  Trtu*.  r.  7.  p.  166. 

T,v.i.riai-i 
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old  Pef  avian  went,  at  the  age  of  130,  from  three  to  four  leagues 
daily  on  foot.'* 

Mr.  Edwards  informs  us  that  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
often  attain  a  great  age  ;*  and  Mr.  Barrow  saw  Hottentots  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.t 

Although  the  general  uniformity  in  structure  and  functions 
throughout  the  species  must  be  expected  to  produce  a  general 
similarity  in  diseases,  the  obrious  organic  variations  in  the  several 
races  lead  us  to  look  for  some  modifications  in  the  morbid  phe* 
nomena.  But  the  concurring  influence  of  other  causes,  ^uch  as 
climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  and  moral  agencies,  renders  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  what  may  be  owing  simply  to  peculiarity  of  organ* 
ization.  This  discrimination  can  only  be  accomplished!  by  a  long 
series  of  patient  observations  on  numerous  individuals  of  each 
race,  and  under  Similar  circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  his  Treaiise  on  Tropical  Diseaset^  Dr  Mopelt  observes  that 
*'  the  locked  jaW  appears  to  be  a  disease  entirely  of  irritability^ 

* 

Negroes,  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  whatever  the  cause  may  be^ 
are  void  of  sensibility  to  a  surprising  dei^ree.  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  nervous  diseases.  They  sleep  sound  in  every  disease,  nor 
does  any  mental  disturbance  ever  keep  them  awake.  They  bear 
chirurgical  operations  much  better  than  white  people ;  and  what 
would  be  the  cause  of  insupportable  pain  to  a  white  man,  a  Ne^ 
gro  would  almost  disregard.  I  have  amputated  the  legs  of  many 
Negroes,  who  have  held  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  themselves." 

Negroes  are  so  seldom  affected  by  the  yellow  fever,  that  they 
have  often  been  said  not  to  be  susceptible  of  it ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  in  which,  under  a  very  general  prevalence  of  the 
complaint,  not  one  has  fallen  sick.  On  other  occasions,  som^ 
have  been  seized  with  this  fever  ;  but  the  number  has  been  smatt^ 
and  they  have  recovered  more  easily  than  the  whites. 

If  the  yellow  fever  be  a  highly  inflammatory  affection,  produced 


*  History  of  the  West  Indies,r.  9.  p.  100,  an  ezampio  of  a  Negress  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old ;  v.  3  p.  247,  another  strong  and  hearty  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  at  least. 

1  Travels  m  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  t.  1.  pp.  383,  396. 


Ijr  thoM  ntinidl  mmmwkkk  wt  pieiBar  u  htt 

tMul  BoC  h9  MVpriMd  thsi  NsfpMii  inw  era 

iriiitMt  •  eo«|Mraiira  iMiHinn  fron  iti  dvi 

A  MBgalar  umIum  k  raooidad,  w  dM  PiffliiifKnrf 
Ifnut*  of  a  ferj  littal  infamniMnry  fttor.  wfcioli  appMrad  «M» 
Uu^oBiWflOHlorMoith  AacriM (If MMMte Md  IhfflMi 
Tiaqraidf)  tad  wm  ooalptd  Muiralj  to  liw  ImSmm  {Ammrimm) 
ynpBlitioB  t  Ml  •  «B^  whiit  pwMM  hmag  hmm  aAoMd  •■  d^ 
tbir  iiliad  Tht  wlMib  wmwlbm  of  ladnM  •■  KtmfUmkiH  m 
MOt  ofthMSMlHMlilwdMlMvaruiliwMMBorrixi 
Mdoalj  aSraeofwdL  Of  thiw  who  did  mi  tain  d» 
dSlimlia  Ba|iiAfiuMliti.Md  Sdrnkrapnto.  faManhiA 
TJMyardf  il  w—l  thwwiglifiy  JadimfcMlyiatB  ■Muliii— » 
Ml OM MMpiBg it  or 0 pMMM dfcelid, W dWL  Afcv» 
dif  idiiab  of  miMd  bread  (Baropwui  aad  ladiaat)  aad  oaa  af  la* 
dian  and  Nt*|(ro,  had  the  dittemper  buf  rt-corered.  None  iade^d 
died,  but  4uch  a*  were  entireljr  of  Indian  blood  :  hence  it  was  catt- 
ed *  thf*  Indian  iicknenf.^ 

In  three  Nei^ies,  wht>  died  of  disease,  Sokmmcrkino  found  the 
same  morbid  ap|iearances ;  and  they  were  pecuhar.  They  all  per* 
if  bed  with  Hyinptoms  of  consumption.  Besides  induration  and 
abscess  of  the  lun^R,  they  had  thickeninit  of  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines, and  desposition  of  a  stentomatous  matter  in  them.  la 
the  first,  there  were  caseous  concretions  in  seTeral  parts  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  the  small  intestines  seemed  as  if  covered  by  a  lay- 
er  of  fat.  The  bronchial  Klands  were  greatly  diseased.  In  the 
■eeond,  the  intestinal  canal  and  peritoneum  were  every  where  uni- 
ted by  adhesions,  and  beset  with  rather  hard  yellowish-black  ta- 
Iberrles,  of  various  size  and  form ;  the  raesentmc  flands  were 
diseased.  In  the  third,  the  appearances  were  nearly  similar  ;  the 
abdominal  viscera  all  adhering  together,  and  covered  by  a  kind  of 
adipous  stratum.t 
I  have  seen  similar  appearances  to  these  in  the  bodies  of  some 


•  V,  54,  ^  ths  jwr  1761 ;  p.  3W. 
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Nef^roes.  The  morbid  change  of  the  bowels,  of  which  the  coats 
are  thickened  by  a  black  and  yellow  newly  deposited  substance,  is 
ditferent  from  any  thing  1  have  seen  in  Ruropeans. 

Monkeys  are  carried  off  in  these  climates  by  consumption,  and 
tubercular  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  They  exhibit 
morbid  appearances  analogous  to  those  just  mentioned  ;  to  which 
affections  of  the  bones  are  often  added.  The  general  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  frame  in  both  cases  would,  I  apprehend,  be  term- 
ed scrofula  by  nosologists :  and  its  eause  is  probably  the  coldness 
of  the  climate,  together,  in  the  case  of  the  animals,  with  confine- 
ment, impure,  air,  and  unnatural  food. 

The  disease  called  the  yaws  is  a  peculiar  morbid  production  of 
Africa,  and  has  been  conveyed  by  the  Negro  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  seems  to  be  communicable  to  Europeans.* 

The  dark-colored  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great  acuteness  of 
the  external  senses,  which  is  in  some  instances  heightened  by  ex- 
ercise to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  In  the  unsettled  life  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  the  chief  occupations  are,  hunting,  war,  and  plun- 
der. The  members  of  the  community  are  trained  from  their  earli- 
est infancy  to  these  pursuits  ;  and  their  progress  in  the  necessary 
accomplishments  determines  not  only  the  decree  of  their  own 
personal  enjoyment  and  security,  but  also  their  influence  over  oth- 
ers, and  their  rank  in  the  association  The  astonishing  perfec- 
tion of  their  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  must  be  referred,  T  ap- 
prehend, to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  organs ;  as  their  capa- 
bility of  enduring  violent  or  continue<]  exertion,  in  performing 
long  journeys,  i8  the  simple  result  of  habit.  Both  are  very  inter- 
esting in  a  physiological  view ;  and  acquaint  us  with  the  extent  of 
our  powers,  which  are  very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  mem- 
bers of  civilized  societies. 

Mr.  CoLLiNst  has  mentioned  the  quick-sightedness  of  the  New- 
Hollanders  ;  and  another  traveller  has  borne  testimony  to  t!u^ 
same  effect.  "The  quickness  of  their  eye  and  ear  is  equally  sin- 
gular :  they  can  hear  and  distinguish  objects  which  would  totally 


•  Dr.  Batkmaii*b  Practical  SifnopsU;  ord.  vii.  No.  9. 

1  Aecatint  of  the  EngUsh  Colony  of  Jf.  S.  Wales;  pp.  553,  584. 


ipe  an  EHmpesa.  Thii  dmmiUBee  mdera  dwm  vwf  ae* 
eeplable  giiidM  to  our  spoftaiBra  in  the  woods,  at  Ihejr  new  fid 
to  point  out  tho  gnmo  bofiiro  nay  Earopean  can  dbeorer  it.** 

In  doienbiaf  a  New-Zealandar,  who  aeeonpoaied  hiai  loBaf- 
laad.  Mk  Sataob  wmjBt  **  It  was  worthjr  of  ramark  how  mach  M$ 
sight  and  heariag  wers  superior  to  other  persons  on  hoard  ths 
ship  :  the  sound  of  a  distant  gnn  was  distiaetly  heanl«oraslnags 
sail  readiljr  diseemibfe,  hy  ll«>THAiiaaaf  when  no  other  nina  en 
board  could  hear  or  perceite  theni.**t 

We  learn  from  Mr.  BAaaow,  that  the  Hottentots,  **  hj  the  qakk- 
nets  of  their  eye,  will  discorer  deer  and  other  eorts  of  fpune  whea 
very  ftr  distaat ;  and  they  are  equally  expert  ia  watehiag  a  hee 
to  its  Best.  They  no  sooner  hear  the  humming  of  the  insseC, 
than  they  squat  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  having  eaaght  it 
with  the  eye,  follow  it  to  aa  ineredible  distance.**) 

Iff^  relatcn  the  fitllnwinr  nn«K*r|nte  of  i»n«*  wlioin  hr  had  left  be* 
hiiifl  ill  on  a  i<iiirn<'y  :  ''  lli'  S.id  f.illrn  ii!«lcpp  nlioiit  ilie  niiilille  of 
th#»  |>rc»cc«liii^il;iy,  iitid  liail  not  imnkfMHMi  till  ni:rlit,  Tlioiiuh  ve- 
ry ilark,  nnd  iiniicf|iiiiiii!r(l  irith  n  MinifU*  Mp\\  of  nur  nMiii*.  hf  lind 
found  us  Uy  followini;  thn  triirk  of  tlir  wniron.  At  llii!«  !«iirt  of 
bu4iu^!«.4ii  II  »t(i*-it'>t  is  iiMiMn  n>Milv  clevi»r.     Tlu're  i««  not  nn  :ini- 

« 

ninl  nnion:(  the  miinherK  that  rani^  the  wild<  of  Afiirn.  if  \iv  be 
at  all  ar(|iiniiitt*d  with  it,  the  (irint  of  whrxw?  ftNii  ht>  rnnnoi  diMin- 
guish.**  '*  Tlu*  print  of  any  of  hid  com|>iinionsi*  feet  he  would 
HJnsIr  iMit  ainon«^  a  ihoiimin'!/*  | 

Dr.  SoMF.K\ii.i.K  rontirnin  thii*  Mntoment,  and  refer*  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Hottentots  in  the^e  points  to  constant  exerciM  uf  the 
organs. -^^ 


■  TiKMUM..  Voijacf  rminH  tkr  Wortd  ;  2d  odition,  p.  !>2 
t  Sumr  .Irrnunt  of  yrir-'ZtnlanH  ;  p.  101. 
:    TrareU  in  Southern  ,ifrica,  v.  1.  p.  Hi). 
II  Ibid.  p.  370. 

§  "  Nnnniilli  tbran  vrnandi  aiit  hmitct  cffViciendi  porpctua  ft*re  consult u dine 
liar  ficiiltato  ^viKiin)  adeo  poHrbant.  tit  in  caiiipiaf  aremws  rontisia  ol>«»rvarr 
pnmont,  ulii  aliis  iiiliil  ninninn  apparorrt  .  Iianc  iarnhatPin  eniiii ,  iitpotc  turn  ad 
victuin,  turn  ad  tcilntcii)  ipMin  pr«>rsui«  neco<4ariain.  asfeiduc  oxercent,  ct  lic 
iiiiriun  in  inuduui  acuunt. "    Medico.  Ckir.  Trans.  ▼.  7.  p.  150-6. 
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In  his  frequent  intercourse,  with  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  Asia, 
Pallas  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  their  capabihties. 
'*The  Caluiucks,"  he  says,  **  have  a  fine  nose,  a  good  ear,  and  an 
extremely  acute  eye.  On  their  journeys  and  military  expeditions, 
they  often  smell  out  a  fire  or  a  camp,  and  thus  procure  quarters 
for  the  night,  or  obtain  booty.  Many  of  them  can  distinguish, 
by  fimclling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal,  whether  the 
creature  be  there  or  not-  By  lying  flat,  and  putting  their  ear  to 
the  ground,  they  can  catch  at  a  great  distance  the  noise  of  horses, 
of  a  flock,  or  or  a  single  strayed  animal.  But  nothing  is  so  surpris- 
ing as  the^rfection  of  their  eyes,  and  the  extntoidinary  distance 
at  which  they  oflen  perceive,  from  inconsiderable  heights,  small 
objects,  such  as  the  rising  dust  caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen,  more 
particularly  as  the  undulation  of  the  iK^undless  steeps  or  plains, 
and  the  vapors  which  rise  from  and  float  upon  them  in  warm 
weather,  render  things  very  obscure.  In  the  expedition  which  the 
Torgot  Vicechun  IJbaschi  led  against  the  Rubanians,  the  Cal- 
muck  force  would  certainly  have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common 
Galmuck  had  not  perceived,  at  the  estimated  distance  of  thirty 
versts,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile  army,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  other  equally  experienced  eyes,  when  the  commander,  Colonel 
KisHcHiNtKoi,  could  discem  nothing  with  a  good  glass.  They 
pursue  lost  or  stolen  cattle  or  game  by  the  track  for  miles  over  de- 
serts. Kirgises,  or  even  Russians  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  empire, 
are  equally  able  to  follow  and  discriminate  tracks  by  the  eye.  This 
indeed,  is  not  difficult  on  sod  ground,  or  over  snow ;  but  it  re- 
quires great  practice  and  skill  to  choose  the  right  out  of  several 
intermingled  traces,  to  follow  it  over  loose  sand  or  snow,  not  to 
lose  it  in  marshes  or  deep  grass,  but  rather  to  judge  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  grass,  or  from  the  depth  of  the  print  in  snow  or 
sand,  how  long  it  has  been  made.*'* 

Representations  equally  surprising  of  the  perfection  of  the  sen- 
ses are  confirmed  to  un  by  the  mo<%t  unexceptionable  authorities 
in  the  case  of  the  North- American  savages  and  of  other  wild 
races. 


«  SamnUuHgenHisUfr.  J^tuhrUkt.Th.\.p.lWAO\, 


F 

I  linrtw  wliitrli  flhariuTierixo  tlie  Monn)  nuv  of  nmk  TIm  **\1 
M'  fiMH  degnaa  nf  fuuiml  capMilf ,  nad  of  iMaUmIhI  progrwi 
P  tba  |m«nliTnc«  of  partiMilar  r«c«iJi«c« ;  iha  Mtim  uf  MirowHbMg 
cireumHanen  ;  lhrra*i)  <ir<b(KrBli;  wi(h  irlueh  ilif  dUTvranl  trwiU 
■lid  dmirc*  nrr  p«tifird  :  will  prodnce  not  nnl}  peculiar  chanw- 
Ifn  III  ih*  aainri'  kimI  coiiHnictioa  of  langBBKv,  tnii  in  ■■■  eofi- 
ouane-M  and  (tn'ct»|)«in«Bl. 

In  dm  rnnnauon  uniir  Knrod,  or  mtce.  and  in  iii  oitrraDU  ia 

■a  aniciilatrd   rurm,  »r  >i>«pdi,  nii   Tnnlivr  lanctir*  arr  ulMmBilt 

I   than  ifav  diffatTiit  rimiltiiiiiiiiiH*  nf  ihn  leviiral  iiryaiia  cwncrrned  in 

tbu  (imoaM  will  eaaily  piplaia.     ThK   prunuiiciaiiiiii  ot  ibe  But 

toatnu  hu  |«iiti(all}'  beu  dnnuid  nry  uniniLu  fay  Bumpeaa  ob> 

I  Hrven  ]*  wbo  omnpara  ti   lu  ilw   dudiiiiK  of  a  itiriey,  or  tli* 

f  barih  and   bfoken   nultH  predncml  bj  tume  aili«r  birda.     TlMjr 

hmn  DnmcriNi*  luiiural  tmind*,  ppLNhiced  d«ap  in  Um  ihnMU,  »Bd 

|ir.!r>.Hinr<-<l  with  a  [icruliiir  cl»ck  irf   ll.c  li.ncur,  «li.rli  i.  ,^mtUj 

stntck  againat  and  withdrawn  froin  the  mih  or  jNdaie.  Tb^ 
combine  their  Bapirated  gutiural*  with  hard  conionanta,  witbout 
anr  iKiarreajng  rowalt,  in  a  manner  that  Europeans  cansot  ime 
Uie :  it  U  never  acquired,  except  oceuionally  bjr  the  rhild  oT  a 
CiJoniat  when  accutonwd  to  it  from  joath.  Adcluns  reprMmti 
that  their  bonj  palate  ie  Moaller,  shoner,  and  leaa  arched  than  ia 
the  other  raeet;  and  that  the  tongue,  pamcularlj  in  tba  Boqaa- 
men,  is  rounder,  thicker,  and  ihorter.f 

One  of  the  tnoct  curioui  potnti  in  the  aabject  oflaofuaga  iatba 
continued  exiatence  in  a  larga  portion  of  Atia,  rerj  aacientljf  civi- 
lized, and  conaiderably  advancMl  at  least  in  the  nseful  arts,  of 
simplf  monosyllabic  langnafea.  "nieir  words  are  merelj  radieal 
aounds  of  one  sj^llable,  not  admittinf  of  infleotion  or  compomioB, 
so  that  all  modifications  and  acceaaorj  ideas  must  be  either  ovw 


*  BiBSDw'*  utd  LicarmnTBii'i  TVsmIi  n  SonaJkmi  Jffrir». 

8imiUcda«tipUeioiuagiT«ab78ptiuiAXii,TnoNaKma,  udLl  Vailu^t. 
Dr-  BoaiRTiLLi  otiMma  the  pacaliuilf  oT lbs  HaUanlot atlannca,  lowhith. 
In  myw,  naJiiog  wnilv  ii  beard  in  uiy  other  patl  af  tlia  worU.  JfiAw  CUr- 
TVaaa.  t.  7,  p.  16&. 

I  JftUbndata*;  k.Tbaili  la.  Ahkaitanc  p.  9W-4. 
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looked  or  imperfectly  expressed  by  tedious  and  awkward  circum- 
locution. Such  are  the  languages  of  Thibet,  the  contiguous  im- 
mense empire  of  China,  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Ava, 
Pegu,  Siam,  Tungquin,  and  Cochin-china.  '*  These  extensive 
regions,  and  these  only  in  the  whole  world,  betray  in  their  present 
language  all  the  imperfection  of  the  first  attempts  at  speech.  As 
the  earliest  efforts  of  the  infant  are  merely  sounds  of  one  syllable, 
so  the  first  adult  children  of  Nature  stammered  out  their  meaning 
in  the  same  way  :  the  people  of  Thibet,  China,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing southern  countri^,  go  on  speaking  as  they  learned  some  thou- 
sands of  years  age,  in  the  cradle  of  the  species.  There  is  no 
separation  of  ideas  into  certain  classes,  such  as  produce  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  parts  of  speech  in  more  perfectly-formed  languages. 
One  and  the  same  sound  signifies  joy/ii/,  Joy,  and  to  rejoice  ;  and 
that  through  all  persons,  numbers,  and  tenses.  No  attempt  is  made, 
by  affixing  sounds  expressive  of  relations  or  accessory  notions  to 
the  simple  monosyllabic  root,  to  give  richness,  clearness,  and  har- 
mony to  the  poor  language.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  radical 
ideas  are  set  down  together,  and  the  hearer  must  i^uess  at  the  con- 
necting links.  As  there  are  no  inflections,  the  cases  and  num- 
bers are  either  not  noted,  or  they  are  marked,  under  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, by  circumlocution.  They  form  plurals  as  children 
do,  either  by  repetition,  as  tree^  tru^  or  by  adding  the  words  much 
or  other ;  as  tree  much,  tree  other.  I  much,  or  /  other,  means  toe. 
Be  heaven  I  other  Father  who^  is  the  mode  of  expressing  *  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven  !"*  *'  That  languages  of  such  pover- 
ty, which  merely  place  together  the  most  essential  ideas  without 
connecting  them,  must  open  a  wide  field  for  ambiguity  and  obscu- 
rity in  civil  life,  and  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 
science,  is  immediately  apparent.  Hence  the  people  who  speak 
them  must  ever  remam  children  in  understanding.  However  the 
Chinese  may  exert  themselves,  so  long  as  they  are  impeded  by 
this  imperfect  language,  they  must  be  unable  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe."! 


*  AoBLVNO ;  Mitkridatet,  v.  I.  p.  18. 
tIMd.p.aa. 

7.2 


W«  ara  afkifl  Mipriaed  M  iiweonnng  that  Ait  paeafiw  1w- 
prngB  ii  nm  connected  with  the  poculiar  ornmnMiinw  of  Am 
nvMif  (dM  HoB|u1un)  to  whkb  the  people  eoameratod  obon 
baloB(.    The  iiibes  itaoMdiuelj  ailjniaiii(  (he  latter  oa  the  neftlii 

fur  exBinpla.  itw  proper  Mi>n)p>li.  the  CelniBaks.  u>d  ifae  B^ 
rata. — Bliboufh  ibef  ben  at  all  timet  oecuptod  the  regioM  chM 
10  Thibet,  aad  have  olwi— ily  derived  their  lanfvaga  Trnfa  ihii 
quaTter,  are  do  lanKer  eoafined  tn  weh  as  imperfoet  iiMtrwacat 
oTiliatmht  and  commuaicaiWia  u  a  noBoajrllabic  la^tta|p  aflhidi. 
Tbejr  hum  wflectioiu  aad  deriraiioBa,  both  for  anuiia  and  tn  O- 
pre«  liHMi.*  The  mom  obaarratioiia  are  applicable  to  tbe  Hsad- 
Aara,t  nr  Hantcbooa. 

^M  Japaoaae,  too,  aaother  nnnMmui  penpla  of  HoaiDlnK 
formatinn,  ban  a  weH-Tomed  poljaf  Habw  langaage,  withoM  any 
reRrmMaacn  to  that  of  the  ChineaB.^ 

The  moniMyllnhic  laiii^inKe  of  h>  Inr^  a  portion  uf  Ama  ap- 
|ipnni  thi-  inorr  rpinarkahlr,  wiutn  it  ia  coniraiiteil  With  the  Un- 
gunffpii  of  ihp  oniive  AnHTH^nc,  who,  in  the  fnnu  of  ihr  head, 
a]i|>nHirl)  rldwlv  tnthr  rhiirarlpm  oflhe  M<in|[n1ian  vkrteiy.  In 
the  cii|iahilitf  of  inflect  ion  and  rntnpoiiiiion,  and  in  the  conMH^ueiu 
lenph  orwiirdit.ll  many  of  the  Amtrican  timgun  nfTer  a  comjilete 
cofltrant  tn  thoae  of  China,  Thibet,  dec. 

Amerirn  If  n1«n  diMinjinHhed  from  t\it  old  continent  hj  the 
{real  number  of  ii«  difTrrrni  lnninii)zr».  Mr.  Jcfpcrwix^  state* 
thni  there  arr  twenty  radirni  Inngiiinxf^^  in  America  for  one  in 
Asia.  "  Mure  than  iwr-niy  lnni(iiHKeH  are  Mill  *pi>keD  in  ibe  king- 
dom nf  Mezic).  inoKt  of  which  aie  at  leant  ai  different  from  one 
another  a*  the  tireek  and  the  (lerman,  nr  the  French  and  Poli*b. 
The  rnrieiy  of  iiJin'o*  i*|»iken  hy  the  people  of  the  new  Continent, 
and  whirh,  wilhrmi  Ilie  Icnii  e cits k>! ration.  in>iy  be  itinted  at  aome 
hundredn.  offi>ra  a  rerjr   atrikiiif  phenomvnua,  particularly  when 


*  Adkliiio  :  MitliriJatr*,  *  1.  p.  .int 

t  Ihid.  p.  r,t4.  1  Ibid  [.  r.72. 

n  llitaioi  KT  inl^irnu  iin  Ihkl  y-ilhuamiiliiihlrtpiirlmtuit  u  111*  tcrmof  re- 
qiMt  iiw>dby  tin  Mi-iirBiu  m  ■dilr«««in(  tlie  priMl*.  Pwlilital  Etmf,*.  1.  p. 
131,  note. 

t  J{Qtm  M  FirgmU,  p.  1G1. 
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we  compare  it  to  the  few  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe.* 
The  causes  of  these  diversities,  and  the  relntions  between  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  brain,  the  appetites,  sentiments,  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  of  the  several  human  races,  and  the 
genius  of  their  languages,  are  imfiortant  subjects  for  future  inquiry. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  assert,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject, 
that  no  difference  of  language  hitherto  observed  affords  any  argu- 
ment against  unity  of  the  species.  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion,  when  we  find,  as  in  America,  numer- 
ous cori^pletely  distinct  tongues  in  the  several  families  of  one  great, 
and,  in  all  essential  points,  uniform  race;  and  when  we  discover, 
moreover,  so  strong  a  contrast  as  that  which  the  monosyllabic 
languages  of  Asia  and  the  complicated  long  words  of  so  many 
American  languages  present,  in  nations  whose  organic  traits  are 
so  similar. 


*  Political  Essay,  v.  1.  p.  138. 

This  ftatement  if  corroborated  by  V ater,  who  observes,  that  "  in  Mexico, 
where  the  causes  producinfs  iniulation  of  the  several  tribes  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  a  coarse  of  dimination,  Clavigero  recognised  thirty-five  different 
languages  (Saggio  di  Storia  Americana,  i.  ill.  append,  ii.  c  3  p.  282.  And 
those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  written  accounts  are  quite  radically  dis- 
tinct^  and  almost  unconnected  with  each  other."    MithridtUes,  th.  iii.  p.  373. 


jIM 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Dijferenea  in  Moral  amd  InUUedutd  Qualilits, 


Arrm  durvryinp  nnd  «l«'scril»inp  the  i)i%'rrsitiv9  of  h4Kiily  forma- 
tifHi  cxliibitfMl  in  i\w  vnrioiis  rnceti  of  iiirn,  and  alludine  to  a  few 
ph\i«iolof;iriil<1istinrtiiin9,  we  imturnlly  piorecd  to  n  roiew  of  their 
moifil  mill  tiiti'llcctiial  chnrnrier!*,  to  exninino  wlirtlier  the  latter 
exhihit  such  |»ecu1iMrities  us  the  numerous  iiiiKiitir:itinni»  uf  |>hv- 
8iOf\l  Mtnicture  lead  u^  to  expert ;  whether  the  up|N>titeb  and  pr«>- 
p*nsitieii,  the  moral  feelinp^n  and  diH|>ofiitions,  and  the  cnpahilities 
of  knowledge  and  reflection,  are  the  same  in  all,  or  as  diflTerrnl 
as  tIm'  riTchral  organs  of  which  they  are  the  functions  ?•  If  the 
physical  frame  and  the  moral  ami  inteUrctual  phenomena  of  man 
be  entirely  tnde|)cndent  of  each  other,  their  deviations  will  exhibit 
no  coincidence:  the  noblest  characters  and  most  distiniruished 
end<»wments  may  be  conjoined  with  the  meane>t  t>rpinization  :  if, 
on  the  <'oiitrarv,  the  intellectual  and  moral  Ih' clo>c*ly  linked  to  the 
phyxiral  part,  if  the  former  be  the  ofl*sprin^  and  result  (»f  the  lat- 
ter, the  varieti«»s  of  lH»th  must  always  correspond. 

The  ditr.  rent  projrresa  of  various  nations  in  general  civilization, 


•  See  I.rfTiRF  IV  p  fN>  and  folio  win;;,  on  tlir  Funrtiomsof  the  Brnin  :  Src- 
Tio^  1  TiiAr  IV.  on  the  Charartfrit  of  thf  llumnn  ihad ;  Chap  VI.  on  th« 
Structure  of  the  Brain  ;  and  Chap.  VII.  on  tiie  Mentml  FaruUit  of  Man. 
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and  in  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  the  different  charac- 
ters and  degrees  of  excellence  in  their  literary  productions,  their 
Taried  forms  of  government,  and  many  other  considerations; 
convince  us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  races  of 
mankind  are  no  less  characterized  by  diversity  of  mental  endow- 
ments, than  by  those  differences  of  organiaiation  which  1  have 
already  considered.  So  powerful,  however,  has  been  the  effect 
of  government,  laws,  education,  and  peciiliar  habits,  in  modify- 
ing the  mind  and  character  of  men,  that  we  experience  great  dif- 
ficulty, in  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of  original  differencei« 
and  of  the  operation  of  these  external  causes. 

From  entering  at  large  and  minutely  into  this  interesting 
subject,  I  am  as  much  prevented  by  want  of  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, as  by  the  immediate  object  and  limited  length  of  these 
Lectures.  To  pass  it  over  in  silence,  would  be  omitting  the  most 
important  part  of  the  natural  history  of  our  species,-— one  of  the 
most  interesting  views  in  the  comparative  zoology  of  man.  I 
shall  therefore  submit  a  few  remarks,  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view 
in  which  the  phenomena  have  appeared  to  myself;  and  shall  be 
happy  if  they  incite  any  of  my  readers  to  a  further  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry. 

The  distinction  of  color  between  the  white  and  black  races  is 
not  more  striking,  than  the  preeminence  of  the  former  in  moral 
feelings  and  in  mental  endowments.    The  latter,  it  is  true,  Exhibit 
generally  a  great  acuteness  of  the  external  senses,  which  in 
some  instances  is  heightened  by  exercise  to  a  degree  nearly  incredi- 
ble.     Yet  they  indulge,  almost  universally,  in  disgusting  debauch- 
ery and  sensuality  ;   and  display  gross  selfishness,  indifference 
to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others,  insensibility  to  beauty  of 
form,  order,  and  harmony,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  what  we 
comprehend  altogether  under  the  expression  of  elevated  senti- 
ments, manly  virtues,  and  moral  feeling.    The  hideous  savages  of 
Van  Dicmen's  Land,  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  and  some 
neighboring  islands,  the  Negroes  of  Congo  and  some  other  parts, 
exhibit  the  most  disgusting  moral  as  well  as  physical  portrait  of 
man. 

PcRON  describes  the  wretched  beings,  whom  he  found  on  the 
shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  of  the  neighboring  island. 


/ 


wti  «r  say  Uad»  wkb  ao  idM 

r  «r  Um  wiitM  to  te 

•rind  alMidai aad with 


WBM  Aonlte  Mrtb  thMi  •  inr 
Md  «•  oAm  drivM  kf  iIm  Uhraof 
IRIN  MM  NfriliBg  Ibod,  M  firo0^  liMHdi. 
hnaof 

0f  tha  OTttalyphM  MMHibfSi 
tecratMfiorkM^prky 
«f  Irvas,  Mid  bj  •  pMM  madt  bj  povadiDg  togathcr  aalti  tlwir 
larw,  aod  feni-r<xiu.t 

Their  remorMlem  cruelty,  their  unfeeling  btrimritj  to  wooiea 
aad  children,  their  immoderate  reFcnge  for  llie  moft  tririal  af- 
fronts, tlieir  wnnt  of  natural  affection,  are  bardlj  rrdeemed  bj 
the  Bli^fhtest  tmiti  of  goodnosii.  When  we  add,  that  thej  are 
qaite  iniKsntible  to  distinctionB  of  rifht  and  wrong:,  destitute  of 
religion,  without  anj  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  lee- 
blest  niHiim,  if  tliere  be  any  at  all,  of  a  future  state,  the  rerolting 
picture  i«  complete  in  all  its  fentures.|  What  an  afflicting  con- 
trast does  tlie  melancholy  truth  of  this  description  foim  totlie  elo- 


•  Foys^f  dt  Memitertts  auj  Terrejt  JlmMtraiet ;  t  .  I.  diap.  20. 

t  CoLLiiii.  .frrmmf  of  the  Rnglisk  Cof&m^  in  AV»v)  South  H'ttles.    Appendix, 

8eo  alimTrRXBt  i.i.'s  Voyage  round  the  World;  9d  cd  ch  H. 

i  Mr.  Cm  t.i!««i,  wlm  liad  ample  nppnrtmiitieii  of  observing  this  race,  and  wbs 
ins  to  liaTc  rontemplated  them  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  aays.  "  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not  wonhip  ua.  moon,  or  atara ;  that,  however  neceaMry  fire 
may  be  to  them,  it  ta  not  an  object  of  adoration ;  neither  have  they  any  respect 
Ar  nny  beast,  bird,  or  fish  I  nerer  conld  diacover  any  object,  either  aubetan* 
tial  or  imaipnary,  Uiat  impelled  tliem  to  the  commission  of  «ood  actions,  or  de-> 
terreil  them  from  the  perpetration  of  what  we  deem  crimes.  There  indeed 
•jnsled  smon  J  them  some  idea  of  a  fature  state ;  but  not  connected  in  ai^  whs 


«." 
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^uent  but  delusive  declamations  of  Roussbau  on  the  prerogatives 
of  naturaJ  man,  and  his  advantages  over  his  civiha^d  brethren! 

The  same  general  character,  with  some  softening,  and  some 
modifications,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  native  Americans,  of  the 
Africans,  and  of  the  Mongolian  nations  of  Asia ;  to  the  Malays, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  islands 
scattered  in  the  ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  In  the  most  au- 
thentic descriptiono,  we  everywhere  find  proofs  of  astonishing  in- 
sensibility to  the  pains  and  joys  of  others,  even  their  nearest  rela- 
tions ;  inflexible  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  disposition  to  cheat ;  a 
want  of  all  sympathetic  impulses  and  feelings ;  the  most  brutal 
apathy  and  indolence,  unless  roused  by  the  pressure  of  actual 
physical  want,  or  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenge  and  the 
thirst  of  blood.  Their  barbarous  treatment  of  women,  the  indis- 
•riminate  and  unrelenting  destruction  of  their  warfare,  the  infer- 
nal torments  inflicted  on  their  captives,  and  the  horrible  practice 
of  cannibalism,  fill  the  friend  of  humanity  by  turns  with  pity, 
indignation,  and  horror. 

With  the  deep  shades  of  this  dismal  picture,  some  brighter 
spots  are  mingled,  which  it  is  a  pleasing  task  to  select  and  particu- 
larize. 

The  inferiority  of  the  dark  to  the  white  races  is  much  more  gen- 
eral and  strongly  marked  in  the  powers  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, the  intellectual  faculties, — using  that  ex|iression  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense, — than  in  moral  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions. Many  of  the  former,  although  little  civilized,  display  an 
openness  of  heart  a  friendly  and  generous  disposition,  the  great- 
est hospitality,  and  an  observance  of  the  point  of  honor  accord- 


with  religion ;  for  it  had  no  infla^nce  whtft^vor  on  their  lives  and  actions." 
Lib  cit  p.  547.  Whether  tliey  had  any  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  was 
doabtfol.  They  had  words  for  good  and  bad,  as  applied  to  useful  or  hurtful 
objects.  The  sting-ray,  which  they  never  ate,  was  bad ;  the  kangaroo  good. 
Their  enenues  were  bad ;  their  friends  good :  cannibalism  was  bad :  when  our 
people  were  punished  for  ill-treating  them,  it  was  good.  *^  Midnight  murders, 
though  frequently  practised  among  them  whenever  revenge  or  passion  were 
uppermost,  they  reprobated  ;  but  applauded  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
for  of  both  those  they  were  capable."    Ibid.  549. 
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lag  to  their  nwancitions,  fromwhirh  imtioiiPiiKwv  adfanced  ia 
knowledge  might  often  take  m  lemon  with  advantage. 

Many  of  the  Negroen  poaieHi  a  natural  giiodiieu  of  b«iart  and 
warmth  of  aflfection  :  even  the  tluve  dealers  are  acquainted  with 
their  differences  in  character ;  and  fii  their  |iriceff,  not  merely  ac- 
cording to  the  bodily  poweri,  but  m  proportion  to  the  docility  and 
good  dis|io«iiionB  of  their  commodity,  judgmg  of  these  by  ibe 
r|uarter  fnini  which  they  are  finicured. 

Although  tlie  Ainf-ricans  appeared  so  stupid  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  were  with  some  difficulty  convinced  of  their  being  men 
and  capable  of  becoming  Christians  (for  which  pnriwae  a  papal 
bull  was  neceiiMry);  and  altlmugh  ihis  deficiency  of  intellect  is 
still  attested  by  the  more  randid  anil  impartial  reports  of  modern 
trnvellerv  ;  the  emiiires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  show  that  scHne  tnbes 
At  least  were  capalvie  of  higher  destinies,  and  of  considerable  ad- 
vntiriMiif'iit  ill  nvili7.niion.  They  were  united  under  a  regular 
)(«»vfTiiiiifiii  ;  ihfv  iinuMiseil  airriciiliiirr.  nn«l  the  titliiT  nect>j>ary 
art;*  iiflile  :  anil  urn*  iiDt  eiiiirrly  desiitiito  of  ilii»>e  wliirh  hai'e 
MiMiii*  I  lilt*  to  till*  iintnu  tif  f'l(*!;ant.*  History  and  roninnre  bnve 
^hi'il  ilicir  j:lorio>  round  Mamo  t\'\i'%c  the  first  sa<:raiul  lawgiier. 


■  Thi- vmiMnary  n^itiuns  «»f  Dr  Taaiw  \Iiffhin/iif  i'ktlvs.  mr  Its  ,'fmfn 
rffin.«:.  niui  Ui  » i<>s  i //>>/  .WitMnUt  ;  II'HiiMn'i  nin^'OTiim::  tin*  iiiiiN'rri-itMii 
ami  tri'lii«'ii"i«:<  <ir.-iniin-ii  lilo  iii  AiiiiTii'i.  ti>-i  1  ::ht!\  .iilii{>t('d  in  in:iiiy  iiist-incci 
by  K'iHrKi*iN  {  H-.*t  »f  .imfnt  i  .  Iirivi*l»oon  .imply  #»\|».»'*i«d  antl  ri'lulrd.  *ii  far 
aa  thr  |M*ii[ilr  tli*«iiiiM>U-i><4  irr  rmirprnod  \*y  C'lMint  i*4Ki  i.  whu  ha»  pmrrd.  bj 
tbo  rli'.ir  ti^Nti:ii-iiiir!(  urtlH*  itri:rmal  S|iani«ii  Cdnquomrfi.  that  tho  Mexicana 
and  IVruvniiifi  di*>bnded  lht'iii«>lvi>!4  with  th^  i!r<*ato<»i  lir.irory  and  rr«nliitian, 
and  tliat  tii"'.-  ii.id  inido  r<inMdi*rtblo  .idvancen  in  kii*»w.od::c.  in  tlir  art'i,  is 
jfoniTil  nvilizat.iin,  .intl  in  i!>ivrriiim*nt .  4l  the  linn*  nt'  ihr  Spanish  ('on({Uf'»t. 
I'Sfi*  hit(  l.rlti rr  . /rn*  r?r«irnf.  cunifHitiini!  tbo  llth.  I2lh.  l>Uh.  and  Ntli  Volunift 
id'  lim  Oftf'rr.  I.'i  t  Milami.  IT-Mi  but  |iaiiicularh  ihi*  tun  firai  .<  Thr  Iwn  l«n- 
danwMi'.tl  tnith.i  <it*rcli^iiin,  tiie  exiiitenrp  (d'OrMi.  nnd  th<*  iinpntrlahty  ut' the 
NOiil.  w.Ti»  r<*i*it::nis«*d  m  l*«*ru  \l*ttt''rf  t  1  I.  7.) :  and  the  kn>>\v!eilsc  ofarith- 
inotT  and  ant  ri  tin  liny  had  lNH>n  rarriod  toasr«*ut  extent  :d)  t.  ^  1  1  ct*2*  They 
haii  iMiintrurtpil  miiNidornlde  ai{ii"diirtM.  id* which  the  riMiubnn  are  Mill  tn  be 
nern  .  and  iiuiiicrou'i  canals  t'lf  irr:2atii>n.  ut*  which  i»ne  t«  s:iid  tn  h.ivc  bees 
l.V)  loajTiOH  in  h*ni;th  (t  1  p. -UT>.  Thi'v  were  ablf  ti  cxtrict.  ncparale.  and 
t'luie  metaU  ,  to  s>vv  tocnppi-r  ihr  hardnt-M  ot'«i(*fl.  inr  the  fabrication  id* their 
wfapnnHaiid  Instruinentt ;  to  make  nitrroraof  thi5  liardoned  copper  or  of  har^ 
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Mid  the  tucceeding  Incas  or  Emperors  of  Pern ;  whose  liTet  and 
exploits  hftFe  been  recorded  bj  one  of  their  own  descendants  oi^ 
the  female  side,  Garcilabso  bb  la  Vb«a,  surnamed  the  Inca. 

In  stating  the  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  natire 
Americans  to  the  white  races,  I  speak  of  an  inferiority  common  to 
them  with  the  other  dark-colored  people  of  the  globe;  and  do  not 
mean  to  adopt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  fanciful  notions  pro- 
mulgated by  some  writers  of  the  degeneracy  of  all  animal  nature 
in  this  rest  Continent.  That  the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals 
are  deficient  neither  in  size  nor  vigor  is  now  well  known ;  and 
though  the  fables  respecting  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Patagc^ 
nians  have  passed  away,  they  still  remain  superior  in  size  to  any 
Asiatic  or  European  race  of  men.  There  are  some  unconquered 
tribes  equally  conspicuous  for  the  nobler  attributes  of  our  nature. 
The  Araucans  of  Chili  hare  successfully  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  are  well 
known  in  Europe  by  the  epic  poem  of  Ercilla,  in  which  these 
contests  are  celebrated.  In  the  interesting  portrait  which  Molina 
has  lately  drawn  of  their  character,  manners,  customs,  gOTem- 
ment,  and  history,  we  recognize  in  many  points  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  pleasing  proof  that  all  the 
natives  of  this  new  world  are  not  doomed  to  mental  inferiority. 

'^  The  moral  qualities  of  the  Araucans,"  says  Molina,  **  are 


■tone ;  to  ibrm  imagtM  of  gold  and  silver  hollow  whlnn ;  to  cut  the  hardest 
pteeioos  etones  with  the  greatest  aioety ;  to  manaftctnre  and  dye  cotton  and 
wool,  and  work  and  figure  the  stufi  in  Tarioos  ways ;  to  spin  and  weave  the 
fine  hair  of  hares  and  rabbits  into  ftbrics  resembling  and  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  silks  (ibid.  1. 1.) 

The  preceding  statements  are  Aifly  corroborated  by  the  existing  remains  of 
these  ancient  arts  as  seen  and  described  by  Ulloa,  Bouevan,  OoRDAniiriy 
and  Humboldt.  TravtU  m  8mUk  wfmefMc,  t.  1.  book  6.  chap.  ii.  Aead.  de$ 
Seieneu  ;  1740, 1745.    Vumu  CordUUr§»y  Matmm&ms  det  Ptmpits,  4«.) 

"  The  Toultees,"  says  the  latter  anthor,  <'  introdoced  the  cultivation  of 
maize  and  cotton ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  ooostmeted  thoee  great 
pyramids,  which  are  yet  admired,  and  of  which  the  ftoes  are  very  accurately 
laid  out.  They  knew  the  use  of  hierogljrphical  paintings ;  they  could  fimnd 
metal  and  cut  the  hardest  stones ;  and  they  had  a  solar  year,  more  perftet  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    P^UiUM  JEiSSf » book  9^  oh.  6. 

a9 
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ihnr  Bvw  is  dw  wrviw  of  thdr  MMMiy  t 

Oi  Hnfftjff  wnidi  w^jtcomicmp  m  u 
•siilMwe;  jariiwuqf  their  booor; 

opaaMftiiii  MM  hf  wWeh  tbiy  at  Imi  WKOtutMUf 
uMepeBOBSce^  m  BMra  ranvkBhw  mt  lii 

nd  trthi  qf  iBdm*wl  kiotam  thu  the 
DotefaaMl  the  SpuHwdt.  die  Sviii  Slid  tlw  AoMrmM, 


IB  iIm  ie?efi  liibee  eC  VIofftB  AvMnes  W9  oAen  Meel  wMi  mmf 
■f ntiments  of  independence,  ardent  eoareire,  and  defoled  IHead- 
Rhip,  which  would  mifitain  n  comparitcio  with  the  moet  fplendid 
■iniili&r  ciampleii  in  the  mure  hiehly  pAed  races.  Honorable  and 
punctual  fulfilment  of  treaties  and  compacts,  patient  endurance 
of  toil,  liun^r,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of  hardships  and  privations, 
inflexible  furtitude,  and  un!«hRkcn  perseverance  in  avenging  in- 
tuits or  injuries  accoriling  to  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  feel- 
ing*, show  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  more  valuable  moral 
qualiliei*.} 

The  Mongolian  people  differ  very  much  in  their  dtKilitj  and 
moral  character.  While  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  prove 
that  this  race  is  sasGe|itible  of  civilixation,  and  of  great  advance- 
ment in  the  useful  and  even  elegant  art§  of  life,  and  exhibit  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  political  and  social  institution!  between  two 
and  three  thousand  years  older  than  the  Christian  era,  the  fact  of 
their  having  continued  nearly  stationary  for  so  many  centiiriet« 


•  Civif  Hutoryof  CkQi^  p  59.  Their  striet  integrttj.  and  high  wnMof 
boDor  in  commercial  dealings,  ars  eoafirmed  by  the  teatimony  of  Ulloa  : 
Trmrth  in  Somth  Awuriea^w.  &  p.  976. 

t  [bid,p  Zn, 

i  See  Mr  JcmiiaoR's  elnqnent  vindication  of  the  North- Anerieaa  savages 
from  Uw  degrading  fietort  drawn  of  tbsm  by  Berrop.    A^Km  ea  Virgmm, 
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mariu  an  inferiority  of  nature,  and  a  limited  capacity«  in  com- 
pariion  to  that  of  the  white  races. 

When  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  central  Asia  have  been  united 
under  one  leader,  war  and  desolation  ha?e  been  the  objects  of  th9 
association.  Unrelenting  slaughter,  without  distinction  of  condi- 
tion,  age,  or  sex,  and  universal  destruction,  have  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  their  conquests,  unattended  with  any  changes  or  institu- 
tions  capable  of  benefiting  the  human  race,  unmingled  with  any 
acts  of  ■  generosity,  and  kindness  to  the  vanquished,  or  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  progress  of  Attila,  Zinqis,  and  Tambrlamb,  like  the  deluge, 
the  tornado,  and  the  hurricane,  involved  everything  in  one  sweep* 
ing  ruin. 

In  all  the  points  which  have  been  just  considered,  the  white 
races  pre;!ient  a  complete  contrast  to  the  dark«colored  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  While  the  latter  cover  more  than  half  the  earth's 
surface,  plunged  into  a  state  of  barbarism  in  which  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  human  nature  seldom  maketlieir  appearance,  strangers 
to  all  the  convenieoces  and  pleasures  of  advanced  social  life,  and 
deeming  themselves  happy  in  escaping  the  immediate  perils  of 
famine;  the  former,  at  least  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  either 
never  have  been  in  so  low  a  coodition,  or,  by  means  of  their  high- 
er endowments,  have  so  quickly  raised  themselves  from  it,  that 
we  have  no  record  of  their  existence  as  mere  huntiog  or  fishing 
tribes.  In  tlie  oldest  documents  and  traditions,  which  deserve 
any  confidence,  these  nobler  people  are  seen  at  least  in  the  pas- 
toral state,  and  in  the  exercise  of  agriculture;  the  practice  of 
which  is  so  ancient,  that  the  remotest  and  the  darkest  accounts 
have  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  or  the  date  of  its 
introduction.  No  European  people,  therefore,  has  been  in  a  con- 
dition comparable  to  that  of  the  present  dark-colored  racest  within 
the  reach  of  any  history  or  tradition. 

The  invention  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  East,  and  their  sur- 
prising progress  in  Europe,  are  due  to  the  white  men.  The  com- 
paratively rational  system  of  Heathenism  contained  in  the  Gre- 
cian mythology,  with  its  elegant  fables  and  allegories ;  and  the 
three  religions,  which  exhibit  the  only  worthy  views  of  the  Divinr 
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birth  bom  tbmwmmm  q— rtw. 

Tht  rMrawM  wmhmydmmM  wko 
Mil  if  I  Miitakit  Ml.  iIm  fiNUMian  of  tlw 
IB  ths  pMiBMbiof  IbcIm  had  titfuiHinl 
faMM  in  wt  aarf  tcwaci  ia  iha  warj 

la  tha  whte  raoai,  m  omm  ia  faU  rarfaiioa,  with  uaa 
ffj,  bfa  af  KbartjF,  aarf  oihar  paaHnai  aarf  fiitaas  af  gPHt 
hm  oa^  do  thM  aohte  iMKap  aiiil  ia  fall  iBMaatsf «  whila  thif 
am,  at  iho  mao  tioM  diwtod  bf  Mpoffior  haonrlodfi 

haiahoia  aifiaHoai  aadaald  lowaidotho 

qaiflhod,  ao  lorriUo  ta  dwir  aaoauoi ;   aad  haia  tmiod 

with  hiadaoHt  ailaatwai  aad  dofawaea.    Hoia  akiaa 

f  awioa  aad  hoaatoloaeo  ihlty  dofalopad;  thafcoKaf  fcr 

aad  diairowei  of  olhen.  aad  tha  actif e  aitampt  to  raliofa  thMi ; 

whichf  first  exerted  on  our  neareiit  connections,  it  extended  to  our 

countrymen  in  i^eneral,  and  embrace!  ultimately,  in  its  wishes 

and  exertions,  the  interest  of  all  mankind. 

The  white  nations  alone  have  enjoyed  free  foremmenis ;  that 
is,  not  the  lawless  dominion  of  mere  force,  as  in  many  barbamos 
tribes,  but  institutions  recofnixinf  the  equality  of  all  in  political 
nghts,  giTiug  protection  to  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  secnr- 
iag  to  all  equal  freedom  of  opinion  and  conscience,  and  adminis- 
tered according  to  laws  framed  with  the  consent  of  all.  The 
spirit  of  liberty,  the  uncooquerable  enercy  of  independence,  the 
fenerons  ^nw  of  patriotism,  have  been  known  chiefly  to  those 
Bobler  organizations,  in  which  the  cerebral  heroinpheres  hare  re. 
oei?ed  their  full  derelopement.  The  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  Italy  in  the  middle  afes,  of  Switzerland  and  Holland, 
the  limited  monarchy  of  Enf^land,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  shown  us  what  the  human  race  can  effect,  wlien 
animated  by  these  sacred  feelinfcs ;  without  which  nothing  has 
faaen  achieved  truly  great,  or  permanently  interesting.  This  is  the 
charm  that  attaches  us  to  the  history,  the  laws,  the  institutions, 
the  literature  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  and  that  enables  us  to 
•tody  again  and  again  with  fresh  pleasure  the  lives  and  actions  of 
their  iUostrious  citizens. 
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Even  the  more  abtdate  forms  of  government  have  been  con- 
dacted  among  the  white  races,  with  a  respect  to  human  natnrev 
with  a  regard  to  law  and  to  private  ri|^ts,  quite  unknown  to  the 
pure  despotisms,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  destinj  of  our 
dark  brethren.  The  monstrous  faith  of  millions  made  for  one 
has  never  been  doubted  or  questioned  in  all  the  extensive  regions 
occupied  by  human  races,  with  the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of 
the  cranium  flattened  and  compressed. 

That  these  diversities  are  the  offspring  of  natural  differences, 
and  not  produced  by  external  causes,  is  proved  by  their  univer- 
sality,  whether  in  respect  to  time,  place,  or  external  influence. 

Some  have  found  a  convenient  and  ready  solution  in  climate ; 
but  have  not  condescended  to  show,  either  by  example  or  reason- 
ing, how  climate  can  opeiate  on  the  moral  feelings  and  intellect, 
or  that  it  has  actually  so  operated  in  any  instance  The  native 
Americans  are  spread  over  that  vast  continent,  from  the  icy  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Antarctic  Circle ; 
the  Africans  have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  their  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  the  Mongolian  tribes  cover  a  tract  including  everyvariety 
of  climate,  from  the  coldest  to  the  most  warm.  Yet,  in  such  di- 
versities of  situation,  the  respective  races  exhibit  only  modifica- 
tions of  character.  White  people  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  all  climates ;  every  where  preserving  their  superiority.  Two 
centuries  have  not  assimilated  the  Anglo-Americans  to  the  Indian 
aborigines,  nor  prevented  them  from  establishing  in  America  the 
freest  government  in  the  world.  A  Washington  and  a  Frabtklin 
prove  that  the  noble  qualities  of  the  race  have  suffered  no  degen- 
eracy by  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Accurate  observers  have  found  the  hypothesis  of  climate  equally 
unsatisfactory  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "  The  philosophy 
which  refers  exclusively  to  the  physical  influence  of  climate,  this 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  moral  world,  is  altogether 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  rational  inquired  ;  the  holy  spirit  of  lib- 
erty was  cherished  in  Greece  and  its  Sjnrian  colonies,  by  the  same 
sun  which  warms  the  gross  and  ferocious  superstition  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  zealot ;  the  conquerors  of  half  the  world  issued  from 
the  scorching  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  obtained  some  of  their  ear- 
liest triumphs  over  one  of  the  most  gallant  nations  of  Europe 
(Spain.) 
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A  remnant  of  the  diiciple*  of  ZonoAirrcn,  tlrinir  from  Mft» 
bomedan  pervecution,  carried  with  them  to  the  wentem  coant  of 
India  the  rrhjpiin.  the  hardy  habim,  and  athletic  forms  of  the 
north  of  Pervia;  and  their  iMMteritT  may  at  thii  day  be  contem- 
plated in  the  Parseen  of  the  En^lifih  tettlement  at  Bombay,  with 
mental  and  bcidily  powers  abscilutely  unimpaired  after  tlie  resi- 
dence of  a  thousand  years  in  that  burning  climate.  Even  the 
paiwife  but  ill-undenit<»od  character  of  the  IffindcKis,  exhibiting 
few  nnd  unimportant  shades  of  distinction,  whether  placed  under 
the  snows  of  I  mans,  or  the  vertical  sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  has,  in 
every  part  of  these  diversified  climates,  been  occasionally  roused 
to  achievements  of  valor,  and  deeds  of  desperation,  not  sor part- 
ed in  the  heroic  axen  of  the  western  world.  The  reflectioni  natu- 
rally arisinfc  from  these  facts  are  obviously  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish a  flimsy  and  superficial  hypothesis,  which  would  measure 
the  human  mind  by  the  srale  of  n  FaiirfnhritV  ihrrniomeier.*** 

Whirr  fuition!>  hinr  kfpi  up  lli<*ir  rli:irin't<T  iituler  evrry  form 
of  pnvrrnmnit.  Sriniro  nmi  lilerntiiri*  linvi'  tloiirishod  in  nir>i>- 
arrhir*  lis  ^t*\\  «•*  in  rr|iiililics.  Vvt,  h'l  u-*  nrvrr  Inriiri,  tljai  ihc 
prinri(mi  nud  thi-  nrhrst  |iortion  n(  our  intclloctnni  rrra«!iire  ron- 
siM'*  nf  ihr  Iit<Tiitiiru  mid  histury  nf  two  nntions  nf  nniiqiiitv^ 
whose  n^lnnishini;  Hii|»rri(trity  sorni!*  t»>  h;ivr  niisrn  prmcipalfy 
I'.ointhnr  hnvinzrnj(»y«?d  friTdnm. 

Thr  wintr  niition<  may  ilrurnfniie.  n^  in  ihe  rasp  of  the  Greeks 
:inrl  Itornans  :  hut  tlir  <|(iaIitios  whirh  cli.»tin:riiti^lie(i  thrm  in  their 
proiiilrst  stiito  nro  still  visihir.  The  HriiaU',  the  funini,  nnd  the 
cnpitol,  whirli  were  trodden  hy  Seipios,  nriMu^ey.  mid  Caios,  hy 
P<»iii|H\v,  (V^iir,  and  Cirero.  hy  Virjil,  Horace.  Livv.  and  Tan- 
ins,  liiive  h«Tn  h»n«!  defiled  hy  n  leniiin  <if  ])rie>ts  and  monks,  of 
cunnchs  aiiil  >inirers  :  the  pnK'essions  and  fooleries  of  n  despien- 
ble  su|MTMition  have  ^iieoreded  to  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
triumphs  whn-h  jrave  to  n  sainall  sp<»t  in  Ital\  the  rommand  of  the 
world,  pHNrlainiiii;:  ronipiests  cenerally  a«»  iNiiefieial  to  the  con- 
quered as  slonous  to  the  victors.  Italy  altonether  ha<  ::roaned 
for  centuries  un<lei  the   domoiitic   fetters  of  monkcrv  and   priest- 


\Vii.ii>.  '•  Ili»ii;nv.<il  Sai'IlIic**  wfilie  S'jutii  ol  IndiA  ■  "  r   1   p.  •J'i.  *JI{. 
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craft,  and  the  still  more  galling  joke  of  foreign  rule :  yet  the  clas- 
sic ground  has  ever  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce,  men 
worthy  of  the  race  that  realized  and  lung  maintained  universal 
empire.  What  other  people  has  sent  forth,  within  the  same  peri- 
od, or  even  in  any  wider  range,  men  equal  in  force  of  genius  and 
variety  of  excellence  to  the  immortal  names  which  Italy  can  boast 
even  in  her  degradation ; — to  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio ;  to 
Tasso,  Ariosto  Metastasio,  Alfieri;  to  Galileo,  Gassendi,  and 
Torricelli ;  to  Machiavel,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Guicciardini ; 
to  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  whole  host  of  others  ? 

The  prerogatives  of  the  white  races  may  be  equally  distinguish- 
ed in  the  least-advanced  state  of  civilization.  Compare  the  an- 
cient Germans,  as  delineated  by  Tacitus,  and  Caesar,  with  the 
savages  of  New  Holland,  with  a  horde  of  Hottentots,  with  a  tribe 
of  American  Indians :  compare  the  ancient  Spaniards  or  Scandi- 
navians, the  Highland  Scotch,  or  any  Celtic  people,  to  the  Afri- 
can, American,  or  Mongolian  tribes. 

A  fair  comparative  experiment  has  been  made  of  the  white  and 
red  races  in  North  America ;  and  no  trial  in  natural  philosoj^y 
has  had  a  more  unequivocal  and  convincing  result  The  copper- 
colored  natives,  although  in  all  their  original  independence,  have 
not  advanced  a  single  step  in  three  hundred  years  ;  neither  exam- 
ple nor  persuasion  has  induced  them,  except  in  very  small  num- 
ber, and  few  instances,  to  exchange  the  precarious  supplies  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  state  for  agriculture  and  the  other  arts  of  set- 
tled hfe.  A  little  ingenuity  is  manifested  m  making  clothes,  or- 
naments, arms ;  and  personal  endurance  of  exertion,  fatigue,  and 
the  crudest  torture,  is  carried  to  a  great  height.  Even  in  war,,  in 
their  eyes  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  occupations,  they  show 
few  traces  of  generous  or  honorable  feelings.  Bitter  revenge  and 
utter  destruction  are  the  motive  and  end.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  draw  the  contrast.  No  Englishman  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
mighty  empire  founded  by  a  handful  of  his  'countrymen  in  the 
wilds  of  America ; — of  its  gigantic  strides,  from  the  state  of  an 
insignificant  colony,  within  forty  short  years  of  independenGe»  to 
the  rank  of  a  first  rate  power.  No  friend  of  humanity  can  be  a 
stranger  to  the  glorious  prospect,  to  the  energies  of  freedom, 
which  vivify  this  new  country.    No  human  being,  who  is  interest- 
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falaaMryagh,  "Blaek  bmu  aia  aatlMBf!**  Tha  atwatifat  ^i 
tfatalltrt  aboaad  with  waular  tiaitfc  Hat  toatcioawitai  hatt  ai* 
plaiat  tba  liMt  af  tha  Nagffoat  gMtially  tabnitliBg  qaitlly  to  thtir 
tiata  af  ilavary  ia  tha  Europaaa  aaloniai.    If  the  rehlioBi  aad 

the  |vrop<irtionfl  of  tlie  population  were  rcverfled,  aoil  the  European 
alaven  were  fiiT,  six,  eight,  or  ten  timet  as  niiineroiis  as  their  Ne- 
gro niaiterf,  how  long  would  such  a  state  of  things  last  ?  When 
the  blacks  form  any  plots,  although  their  natural  apathy  and  un- 
varying countenance  are  farorable  to  concealment,  they  alway> 
fail,  through  treachery  or  precipitation,  in  commencing  opera- 
tions, or  are  disconcerted  by  any  resolute  opposition,  eren  from 
very  inferior  numbers. 

Some  will  probably  explain  in  a  different  manner  these  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  moral  and  mtellcctual  world  which  I  hare 
just  been  considering ;  they  will  attempt  to  prove  that  these 
strongly-marked  varieties  may  have  been  produced,  in  races  form- 
ed originally  with  equal  capabilities,  by  the  external  influences  of 
civilization,  education,  government,  religion,  and  perhaps  other 
causes.  To  assert  uniformity  of  bodily  structure  over  the  whole 
world  would  be  too  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses : 
equality  of  mental  endowments  seems  to  be  hardly  a  less  extrav- 
agant tenet.  There  have,  however,  been  philosophers  who  even 
held  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  |>owers  ;  and  that  education 
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and  other  accidental  circumstances  make  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  wisest  and  the  weakest  of  mankind. 

That  civilization,  government,  and  education  act  verj  power- 
fully on  the  human  race,  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted  ;  but  the 
question  relates  to  the  capability  of  civilization.  Why  have  the 
white  races  invariably,  and  williout  one  eacception,  raised  them* 
•elves  to  at  least  some  considerable  height  in  the  scale  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  the  dark,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  all  universally 
continued  in  the  savage  or  barbarous  state  1  If  we  suppose  that, 
at  any  remote  era,  all  mankind,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  were 
in  the  latter  condition,  what  are  the  accidental  circumstances 
whidi  have  pt  evented  all  the  colored  varieties  of  man  from  rais- 
ing tliemselves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  assisted  the  progress  of 
all  the  others  ?  If  the  nations  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe, 
when  first  conquered  by  the  Romans,  should  be  allowed  (contra- 
ry, however,  to  historical  proof)  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism not  sujHihor  to  that  of  the  present  rude  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  why  have  they  advanced  uninterruptedly  to  their  pre- 
sent exalted  pitch  of  culture,  while  the  latter  remain  plunged  in. 
their  original  rudeness  and  ignorance  1 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  ull  individuals  and  all  tribes  of 
dark-colored  men  are  inferior  in  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  all  those  of  the  white  division.  The  same  gradations 
and  modifications  of  structure  and  properties  exist  here  as  in 
other  parts.  Certainly  we  can  produce  examples  enough  in  Eur 
rope  of  beings  not  superior  to  Ilntteutots  and  New-Hollanders  r 
and  individuals  of  considerable  talents  and  knowledge  are  met. 
with  in  savage  tribes.  There  may  not  be  much  difference  between 
the  lowest  European  community  and  the  highest  in  some  dark  va- 
riety of  man.  Examples  of  individuals  and  of  small  numbers  will 
therefore  pn»ve  little  in  this  matter. 

I  am  aware  also  that  all  the  white  races  have  not  made  those 
signal  advances  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  of  which  I  have 
8|>oken  as  indicating  their  superior  endowments.  Their  organi- 
zation makes  them  capable  of  such  distinctions,  if  circumstances 
are  favorable,  or  rather  if  no  obstacles  exist.  In  the  dark  races, 
on  the  contrary,  inferior  organization  renders  it  vain  to  present 

ojiportuuitiesi  or  to  remove  difficulties. 

b3 
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uMi  flC  liMffty«  nd  fownnMiiit  oppmHVS  mwI|  wfBfi&tttA 
education,  bigmryt  lliMricitni  Md  iMohraaeo  w  raligio«,w9l 
-ooaatorael  iIm  ■ohieil  gifts  of  nalarai  will  phoige  iMo  igpotoooo, 

of  llw  oMiii  pplendid  OHirol  ond  iowlloeOMl  opliief— lolt  Grooeo, 
Italy,  oad  Bpoio  baar  awlaDcholy  tattioMNi y  to  thu  oflietiaig  crath. 
Whara  ara  the  brafo  ropabKoan  Doieb,  who  int 
fcrtyyaow*  eoniait  with  Spaio  in  tha  aaaith  of  hor  powar, 
Aa  conM  alarm  all  Buropa  by  her  ambitioos  jebanwi;  ond  who 
then  eoniemM  with  England  for  tha  dominion  of  tho  laoT  Whot 
eaoMi  fba  fnamnt  faablancia  of  IMiey,  whom  wy  nanw  m 
daanmd  almoit  lynonymona  with  detpotiam  and  ignoraBoat  Cara- 
fU  obMrvem  ean  ditearn  atan  in  tham  fiotimt  of  ofipmrnion  ani 
ihnatieitfm,  tha  garam  of  all  tha  highar  tfrnUfiaaiioni  of  ov  raoa, 
fba  a? idaneat  of  thorn  moral  axoallaneiM  and  intaUgctunl  powan, 
which  raqiiire  only  a  faforaUe  ofiponuaity  to  display  themmlfea. 
It  m  ippiirrnlly  nl lowed  that  the  Turki  are  superior  in  natoral 
cjualiAratioiis  to  their  conquerun  the  RtiMiaiis,  who  eiij<iy  oter 
them  the  advantaefi  of  a  j^ovcrninenl  and  religion*  more  favora- 
ble lo  ihc  iirogreM  of  knowledge  and  to  individual  security  and 
happineM. 

Hucli  are  the  retuhp,  deducihle  from  experience,  respecting  the 
differennes  of  nmrnl  feelings  and  intellectual  power  :  having  atat* 
ed  them  ftrongly,  I  nm  nn sinus  to  express  my  decided  opintoa 
that  these  differences  are  not  sufficient  in  any  instance  to  warrant 


*  The  anfkvonilila  influence  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  on  inteUectaal  cat- 
turo  hu  been  ezemplifietl  bjr  Mr  FomiER  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs.  "  If  the 
Arabians,  like  the  people  oftho  West,  liad  posieswc]  the  inestimable  advaataie 
of  a  rcUffion  favorable  to  the  arts  and  to  useful  knowledjse,  they  would  have 
ruUiTsted  and  bnsijiht  to  peHertinn  every  branch  of  philosophy.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  extraovdinary  career,  tliey  were  ingenious  and  polished  ; 
they  made  remarkable  proftress  in  poetry,  architecture,  medicine,  geometry, 
natural  history,  and  astronomy  ;  ihey  preserved  and  transmitted  to  ns  many 
of  those  immortal  works  which  were  destined  to  aid  the  revival  of  learning  ia 
Europe.  But  the  Mussulman  relicion  wai  incompatible  with  this  develspe- 
ment  of  the  mind  -  the  Arabs  wero  exposed  to  the  alternative  of  renouncing 
their  fkith.  or  retuminc  to  the  ignoraaes  of  their  ancsston.'*  **  Psscription  de 
VEgypts,  Pr^&ce  historique,"  p.  16. 
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US  in  referriDg  a  particular  race  to  an  originally  different  species. 
They  are  not  greater  in  kind  or  degree  than  those  which  we  see  in 
many  animals ;  as  in  horses,  asses,  mules,  dogs,  and  cocks.  I 
protest  especially  against  the  opinion,  which  either  denies  to  the 
Africans  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  or  ascribes  to  the  whole  race 
propensities  so  vicious,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  as  would  de- 
grade them  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute,  ft  can  be  proved 
most  clearly,  and  the  preceding  observations  are  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  that  there  is  no  circumstance  of  bodily  structure  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Negro,  as  not  to  be  found  also  in  other  far  distant  na- 
tions; no  character,  which  does  not  nin  into  those  of  other  races 
by  the  same  insensible  gradations  as  those  which  connect  together 
all  the  varieties  of  mankind.  I  deem  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  Negro  inferior,  and  decidedly  so,  to  that  of  the 
European ;  and,  as  this  inferiority  arises  from  a  corresponding 
difference  of  organization,  I  must  regard  it  as  his  natural  destiny  : 
but  I  do  not  considei  him  more  inferior  than  the  other  dark  races. 
I  can  neither  admit  the  reasoning  nor  perceive  the  humanity  of 
those  who,  afler  tearing  the  African  from  his  native  Aoil,  carrying 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  dooming  him  there  to  perpetual 
slavery  and  labor,  complain  that  his  understanding  shows  no 
signs  of  improvement,  and  that  his  temper  and  disposition  are  in- 
corrigibly perverse,  faithless,  and  treacherous.  Let  us,  however, 
observe  him  in  a  somewhat  more  favorable  state  than  in  those 
dreadful  receptacles  of  human  misery,  the  crowded  decks  of  the 
slave-ship,  or  in  the  less  openly  shocking,  but  constrained  and 
extorted,  and  therefore  painful  labors  of  the  sugar  plantation. 

ThaAhi.'  No'::roes  behave  to  others  according  to  the  treatment 
they  receive,  niay  be  easily  gathered  from  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation. They  have  not,  indeed,  reached  that  sublime  height, 
the  beau  idiai  of  morality,  the  returning  good  for  evil,  probably 
because  their  masters  have  not  yet  found  leisure  enough  from  the 
pursuit  of  riches  to  instil  into  them  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
"  The  feelings  of  the  Negroes  (says  an  accurate  observer)  are  ex- 
tremely acute.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treat- 
ed, they  are  gay  or  melancholy,  laborious  or  slothful,  friends  or 
enemies.  When  well  fed,  and  not  maltreated,  they  are  content- 
ed, joyous,  ready  for  every  enjoyment ;   and  the  satisfaction  of 


thmr  reinJ  ti  pninlM)  in  llwir  nmnumanec  Bui.  wkcn  oppriawl 
and  ohiiHol,  ihfT  grflw  jiMTwb,  niMl  nnm  di«  iif  nwUnchnlj.  Of 
bvoefiti  BBil  itbiufi  they  km  psiremi-l)^  MiiMblv ;  himI  BCBtiut  ihnM 
wtto  injure  thrm  thty  hrmt  «  mnrial  luufed  On  the  nihrr  band, 
when  tltttf  cnninici  an  atTcrliim  |i>  a  miuirr,  iherv  i>  tw  oIKcr,  haw* 
pnr  banrdou*.  which  ibrj  will  nm  bnldljr  •xoinito,  to  d«BKMi> 
MrMa  tlwir  xmI  and  aiiaehniDni.  Tb^T  an  nMundly  affMtio»- 
>hIb,  and  barv  an  anient  lo*e  fur  Uieir  clitklrvn,  fnemU,  and  eoui^ 
Irf m*n.  Tlie  little  tbr*  poneaa  ihej  (nv\j  diMnbuic  among  iIm 
'■prcMiiiHis,  wtikmii  any  iiilirr  muiiTr  than  tliat  o(  pan  eompa^ 
rian  for  tbr  iinlifrM,*"* 

The  trateU  I'f  ilkunw,  La  Viiluitt,  nail  Mutcbn  Ptaa, 
abaand  wHh  aiN-edMc*  biianroMe  id  ibe  tnoral  chararwr  f>f  iba 
Afncan*.  and  proviait  iliat  ib^.T  boirn;  no  dofktcnc}-  in  the  aoua- 
Mb  iiuntilic*  of  the  head.  <>bb  uf  (Iiom  |ri*n  ui  an  tntorHting 
psrtrait  of  tlw  ehivf  of  a  tribe :  **  Hii  eoantcaaBce  waa  Btraaglj 
narked  with  ibe  habJi  of  rvfleetiiNi :  Tigomut  in  biB  ineatal  and 
■Misble  in  hw  penoital  qoalitMS,  Gaika  wu  al  onc«  Ibe  frin>d  and 
nier  of  a  h«i>p7  people,  who  minnnllf  pronounced  bia  name 
with  tranppoTi,  and  btesaad  bia  abode  as  the  eeai  of  feHehT." 
Snme  Europeas  kingi  might  take  a  leaaon  from  thia  Ba*aga. 

Mr.  Bariow  givea  a  pietnre,  b;  do  meepa  anplaMing,  of  iba 
Bottentota.  Their  indotenee  profanblj  ariaes  ftom  the  atnie  of 
■ubfeetMMi  in  whieh  they  lire ;  aa  the  wild  Bovjeimen  ere  pnrtkn- 
larlj  active  and  cbeerfiiL 

"  They  are  a  mild,  quiet,  and  timid  pe«^ile  ;  perfectly  hannlee*, 
boMBt,  fwtbfal :  and,  tboagk  eztraoMi;  phlegmatic,  they  era  kind 
nnd  affectimuUe  to  each  other,  and  not  ineapeble  of  MnNig  attach- 
maMB.  A  Hntmiot  wonld  ahare  hia  laat  monel  with  bia  eoa* 
paoinoB.  They  have  little  of  that  kind  of  art  or  cooDing  that 
•avagns  generally  poaaeM.  If  aeeaaed  of  Crimea,  of  which  they 
have  becD  tailiy,  tbny  generally  dinilge  the  tmtb.  They  Boldom 
quarrel  among  theaualvee,  or  make  nae  of  provoking  langnaga, 
Though  naturally  ftarful,  they  will  run  inio  tbe  bee  of  dnngCT  if 
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led  on  by  their  superiors.    They  suffer  pain  with  patience.  They 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent.'** 

*'  The  Bosjesman,  though  in  every  respect  a  Hottentot,  yet  in 
his  turn  of  mind  differs  very  widely  from  those  that  live  in  the 
colony.  In  his  disposition  he  is  lively  and  cheerful ;  and,  in  his 
person  active.  His  talents  are  far  above  mediocrity ;  and,  averse 
to  idleness,  they  are  seldom  without  employment."t  They  are 
very  fond  of  dancinfi;,  exhibit  great  industry  and  acuteness  in  their 
contrivances  for  catching  game,  and  considerable  mechanical  skiH 
in  forming  their  baskets,  mats,  nets,  arrows,  dec.  d&c.l 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Negro  race,  taken  all  together, 
is  equal  to  any  in  natural  goodness  of  heart.  It  is  consonant  to 
our  general  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  latter  quality  should 
be  deadened  or  completely  extinguished  in  the  slave-ship  or  plan- 
tation ;  indeed,  it  is  as  little  creditable  to  the  heads  as  to  to  the 
hearts  of  their  white  masters  to  expect  affection  and  fidelity  from 
slaves  after  the  treatment  they  too  often  experience. 

The  acute  and  accurate  Barbot,  in  his  large  work  on  Guinea* 
says,  **  The  blacks  have  sufficient  sense  and  understanding,  their 
conceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  and  their  memory  possesses 
extraordinary  strength  :  for,  although  they  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  they  never  fall  into  confusion  or  error  in  the  great  hurry  of 
business  and  traffic.  Their  experience  of  the  knavery  of  Euro- 
peans has  put  them  completely  on  their  guard  in  transactions  of 
exchange ;  they  carefully  examine  all  our  goods,  piece  by  piece» 
to  ascertain  if  their  quality  and  measure  are  correctly  stated ;  and 
show  as  much  sagacity  and  clearness  in  all  these  transactions,  as 
any  European  tradesman  could  do.'* 

Of  those  imitative  arts,  in  which  perfection  can  be  attained  only 
in  an  improved  state  of  society,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Negroes  can  have  little  knowledge ;  but  the  fabric  and  colors  of 
the  Guinea  cloths  are  proofs  of  their  native  ingenuity  ;  and  that 
they,  are  capable  of  learning  all  kinds  of  the  more  delicate  mau- 


— ^ ,       ,1 ■ 

*  "  Travel!  in  Southern  Africa,"  v.  1 .  p.  158. 
f  Ibid.  p.  283. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  284— 200| 


wl  bbon,  ii  ftwmd  hj  the  hot,  that  dim-MiUw  of  tte  ailifi- 
Mn  in  the  Wen  Isdies  ar*  Negroai.    Bhoy  an  aspen  carpiB 
tarSf  and  aooM  waichnMlMra. 

Tha  drawufi  and  baiia  esaeutad  bj  thairild  BaywDga  ialhi 
■aighbarhood  of  iba  Capa  aro  praiied  hj  BAaaow*  far  thw  ac- 
awaay  af  autlina  aad  aacraotiiaM  of  proportioii. 

Nagraaa  bata  baan  kauwn  to  aani  ta  SMab  ia  ftawrina  hjibnif 

Tha  jaaafar  FaaaoM  m  Viaaaa  was  aa  axpart  parfanafl 
aa  tha  violia  aad  jielaaaalla ;  ha  was  aba  a  aapital  draft— aa, 
and  had  laada  aa  auallaat  paiatiag  of  hiaiaalf.  Mr.  Edwaidi,t 
hawavar*  ipaaha  fay  aaataoiptaoaal/  of  thair  ouiaeal  talaati  ia 
fMMffal  t  ha  iajrib  **  tha/  prafar  a  loud  aad  hwif-aaatjawad  aoiae 

^^v  w^^9  ^Bs^^^^^^a  s^^^^a  aa^Mvaa^p   a    vaa^wa  as  ^vas^^^w^v^^y  ^^^^w^^^vaaa^v  sa^^v  ^^v  s^m^^^^v  ^^as^KJiBv  aaa 

haatiag  oa  a  board  with  a  ttach**' 

The  capackj  of  thr  Negnies  for  tlic  mailifiniilical  ami  phTuc- 
al  icicnces  is  proved  by  lIi%N«'viOAL«  a  colonel  in  the  Ruftkiaii  ar- 
tillery, and  Li!«LiiT  of  liie  Isle  of  France,  who  wnt  named  a  cor- 
raepondinff  member  of  the  l-Vencb  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  ac- 
aount  of  bm  excellent  meteorological  olii»rrvntions.  Ftixca,  of 
If  arylnnd,  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  quickness  in  reckon- 
iag.  Bein:;  ajtked  in  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  hie 
powers,  how  many  seconds  a  perscm  had  lived  who  was  seventy 
years  and  some  months  old,  hega%e  the  answer  in  a  minute  and  a 
half.  On  reckiming  it  up  after  him,  a  different  result  was  obtain- 
ad  :  **  Have  not  you  forgotten  the  lea|i-years  ?'*  says  llie  Negro. 
This  omission  was  supplied,  and  the  the  number  then  agreed  with 
his  answer.| 

BuBRUAAVC  and  De  Habn  have  given  the  the  strongest  testimcn 
ny  that  our  black  brethren  possess  no  mean  insight  into  practical 
medicine ;  and  several  have  been  known  as  very  dexterous  sur- 
geons. A  Negress  at  Vverdun  is  mentioned  by  Blumbnbacb  as  a 
celebrated  midwife  of  real  knowledge,  and  un  cxperinced  band. 


•  **TravcU/'&c  r.  l.p.Z^/.K7. 
«  «  Hint  of  tho  West  lodiM/'  v.  2.  p.  102. 

t  Stcdm  4ii'a  "  Suhnsm : '  r  3.  p.  270.    The  circumslanee  is  related  oa  tiie 
suUiority  of  Dr.  Hutu,  ms  having  happened  in  hb  pretence. 
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Omitting  Madocks,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  not  attempting 
to  enumerate  all  the  Negroes  who  have  written  poemi,  I  may 
mention  that  Blumenuacu  possesses  English,  Dutch,  and  Latin 
poetry,  by  different  Negroes. 

In  1734.  A.  W.  Amo,  an  African  from  the  const  of  Guinea,  took 
tlie  degree  of  Doctor  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  i  and  dis- 
played, according  to  Blumbnbacu,  in  two  disputations,  axtensive 
and  well-digested  reading  in  the  physiological  books  of  the  time.* 

Jac.  Eliz.  Joii.  Capitein,  who  was  bought  by  a  slave-deat* 
er  when  eight  years  old,  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and  pub- 
lished several  sermons  and  poems.  His  Dissertatio  de  Servitute 
Libertati  Christiana  non  contraria  went  through  four  editions  very 
quickly.  Ho  was  ordained  in  Amsterdam  ;  and  went  to  Elmina 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was  either  murdered,  or  exchanged 
for  the  life  and  fuith  of  his  countrymen  those  he  had  learned  in 
Enrope.t 

Ignatius  Sanciio,  and  Gustavus  Vasa, — the  former  bom  in  a 
slave-ship  on  its  passage  from  Guinea  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,— have  distinguished  themselves 
as  literary  characters  in  this  country,  in  modern  times.  Their 
works  and  lives  are  so  well  known,  and  so  eauly  accessible,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  them. 

On  reviewing  these  instances,  which  indeed  must  be  received  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  results  of  observation  and  experience 
respecting  the  Negro  faculties,  I  may  observe,  with  Blijmbnbaob, 
from  whom  some  of  them  are  borrowed,  that  entire  and  large  pro* 
vinces  of  Europe  might  be  named,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  such  good  writers,  poets,  philosophers,  and  corres- 
pondents of  the  French  Academy.  These  insulated  facts  are  not, 
however,  adduced  to  prove  that  the  African  enjoys  an  equality  of 
moral  and  intellectual  attributes  with  the  European  race ;  but 
merely  to  show,  that,  of  the  dark-colored  people,  none  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  stronger  proofs  of  capacity  for  literary 


*  "  Beytra^  zur  Naturgetchichte ;"  th.  1.  p.  98. 

t  A  characteristic  portrait  of  this  Ethiopian  varictty  is  repretMsnted  in  Brvai' 
SNBACR'i  work.    Ibid. 


•ad  MtMiiifie  culiif ation,  and  eoMequentlj  thai 
mora  aearlj  than  tlw  Negro  to  ihe  poliahod 
That  the  Ethiopeaa.  taken  eltogttlier,  is  deoUedly  iirferior  to  the 
Ceocasien  Tarietj  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart  aad  of  the  hcadt 
will  be  aooa  Kcogaiaed  bj  aoj  one  who  atteatitelf  weighB  the  la- 
preeentaiions  of  all  nnprejndioed  and  disiaterastad  aheeriaii  ve* 
speetiag  the  condacl«  eapabilities«  and  eharaeiar  of  the  Afirisaa^ 
whether  in  their  own  ooaatrjv  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  AaMriea; 
and  the  coatiaoance  of  the  whole  race,  Ibr  more  than  twaMj  oea* 
tnries  in  a  condition  which,  in  its  best  fiinn«  is  little  eletaiad  abave 
abeolute  barbarism*  oMist  give  lo  this  eoBvicti«m  the  clear  light 
and  full  force  of  demonstration.  I  eaaiMiC  tberefina  adasitB  wiih> 
oat  some  restriction  nnd  ez|daiMtioa«  tha  qaaint  bat  faai 
pression  of  the  preacher  who  called  the  Q^vo  **  Ood^ 
like  oarselres,  though  carved  ia  eboay.** 

As  the  eiternal  influences  of  climate,  soil,  sitaatioo,way  of  Ubi 
il<*grce  of  civilizatiuii,  habits,  customs,  form  of  goveriiment,  reli- 
ij^ioii,  education,  arc*  inanifcstiy  inadequate  to  acciHint  for  the  very 
marked  dirtiTcnc«M  which  nt  nil  lim<*s,  in  all  countries,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  have  characterized  tlie  white  nnd  the  dark  races, 
and  the  various  subdivisions  of  each,  we  must  look  dee|ier  for 
their  causes,  and  seek  them  in  some  circumstances  inseparablj  in- 
terwoven in  the  original  constitution  of  man.  In  conformity  with 
the  views  already  explaint^J  rcsfiecting  the  mental  |mrt  of  our  be* 
injc,  I  refer  the  vaneties  of  moral  feeling,  and  of  capacity  for 
knowledf^e  and  reflection,  to  those  diversities  of  cerebral  organixa- 
tion  which  are  indicated  by,  and  correspond  to,  the  differences  ia 
the  shape  of  tlie  skull.  If  the  nobler  attributes  of  man  reside  ia 
t lie  cerebral  hemispheres;  if  the  prerogatives  which  lift  him  so 
much  above  tlie  Imite  are  satisfactorily  accounted  f<tr  by  the  supe- 
rior develo|iement  of  those  important  parts;  the  various  degrees 
and  kinds  of  mt>ral  feeling  and  of  intellectual  |>ower  may  be  con- 
sistently explained  by  tlic  numenms  nnd  obvious  differences  of 
9ize  in  the  various  cerebral  parts,  liesides  which  there  may  be  pe- 
culiarities of  internal  orgnniKatioii,  not  appreciable  by  our  means 
ot  in(|uiry.  rroceedinpr  on  tliOi<e  dutn«  we  Hhall  find,  in  the  com- 
parison  of  the  crania  of  the  white  and  dark  racei«.  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  sii|ieriority  ronstaiitly  evinced  by  the  former,  and 
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of  the  inferior  subordinate  lot  to  which  the  latter  ha?e  been  irre- 
vocably doomed. 

If  examines  can  be  adduced,  either  of  nations  having  such  a 
form  of  the  brain  and  head  as  that  which  characterizes  the  Cau- 
casian variety  of  man,  placed  under  favorable  circumstances  for 
the  developement  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  yet 
not  advancing  beyond  the  point  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
Africans  or  American  tribes  of  the  present  time ;  or  of  the  people, 
organized  like  the  dark  varieties,  and  reaching,  under  any  circum- 
stances, that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  which 
exists  in  the  several  polished  countries  of  Europe  ;  the  preceding 
reasoning  will  be  overturned :  if  no  such  instances  can  be  brought 
forwards,  the  conclusion,  that  the  marked  differences  between  the 
white  and  dark-colore<^ divisions  of  our  species  arise  from  original 
distinctions  of  organization,  and  not  from  adventitious  circum- 
curostances,  remains  unshaken. 

I  cannot  but  respect  the  feelings  of  philanthropy,  and  the  mo* 
tives  of  benevolence,  which  have  prompted  many  of  our  country- 
men to  exen  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  unenlightened  and  op- 
pressed :  I  cannot  contemplate  without  strong  admiration,  the 
heroic  self-denial,  and  the  generous  devotion  of  those,  who,  fore- 
going the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  rational  enjoyments  of  polished 
society,  expose  themselves  to  noxious  climates  and  to  all  the 
peirils  of  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  win  over  the  savage  to 
the  settled  habits,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  various  advantages  of 
civilized  life,  to  rescue  him  from  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  ^ 
bestow  on  him  the  inestimable  blessings  of  mental  culture  and 
pure  religion.  But  our  expectations  and  exertions  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  must  be  Hmited  by  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  sub- 
ject The  retreating  forehead  and  the  depressed  vertex  of  the 
dark  varieties  of  man  make  me  strongly  doubt  whether  they  are 
susceptible  of  these  high  destinies ; — whether  they  are  capable  of 
fothoming  the  depths  of  science;  of  understanding  and  appreciat- 
ing the  doctrines  and  the  mysteries  of  our  religion.  These  obsta- 
cles will,  I  fear,  be  too  powerful  for  Missionaries  and  Bible  Socie- 
ties ;  for  Bbll  and  LANCAsraa  Schools.  Variety  of  powers  in  the 
various  races  corresponds  to  the  differences,  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, which  characterize  the  individuals  of  each  race, — indeed,  to 
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tba  Kriwnl  rharacier  or  all  imiuk,  m  whtch  tmifnrmitjr  u  tniNt 
nrrfull^  ntojdrd.  'I'n  expert  Uiai  the  Amttnemnm  at  Afncuu  caa 
br  raiwd  by  snj  rallure  ui  an  r*|ual  hcifht  in  mural  •et>tiiii«to 
and  (iildllrrtunl  energy  with  Evrojwinn*.  appear*  lo  mp  qmte  a* 
uiirrawinable  m  it  woaM  br  lo  liupe  that  ibe  buU-dof  ma^  r^nat 
lh«  grttjlidund  ID  iii^nl ;  ilini  the  laiior  may  be  tauffat  lu  luiiil  by 
lefni  like  ihc  booad  ;  »r  iluil  tin  maxlifl'  iubj  nnl  »  lalrni*  aod 
acqairanenii  (ba  lagacHnit  and  d»cdc  poodk. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


On  the  causes  of  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species. 


Having  examined  the  principal  points  in  which  the  several  tribes 
of  tlie  human  species  differ  from  each  other ;  namely,  the  color 
end  texture  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  iris,  the  features,  the  skull  and 
brain,  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  stature,  the  ani- 
mal economy,  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  I  proceed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  diversities  enumerated  under  these  heads  are  to 
be  considered  as  characteristic  distinctions  coeval  with  the  ori|B;in 
of  the  species,  or  as  the  result  of  subsequent  variation  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  latter  supposition  being  adopted,  whether  they 
are  the  effect  of  external  physical  and  moral  causes,  or  of  native 
or  congenital  variety.  The  very  numerous  gradations,  which  we 
meet  with,  in  each  of  the  points  above  mentioned,  are  an  almost 
insuperable  objection  to  the  notion  of  specific  difference;  for  all 
of  them  may  be  equally  referred  to  original  distinction  of  spe- 
cies ;  yet,  if  we  admit  this,  the  number  of  species  would  be  over- 
whelming. On  the  other  hand,  the  analogies  drawn  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  adduced  under  each  head,  nearly  demonstrate 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  various  human  tribes  must  be  re- 
ferred, like  the  corresponding  diversities  in  other  animals,  to  va- 
riation. Again,  f  have  incidentally  brought  forwards  several  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  external  agencies,  whether  physical  or  mo- 
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ml,  irill  not  >n»iHri  r>ir  the  Indilj'  and  mcntnl  difl 
chnraetftnMi  itie  Mttiral  Inhna  uf  mankiiid  ;  and  Ihit  titej  mart 
bn  hcennunrd  for  by  Ux)  brwd  »r  roci!.'  This  MbJMl,  huwvnr, 
n(|MirKi  funher  ilbMralinn. 

TIm  cauM*  wbicb  op«>rmte  on  iho  hodwi  of  tnrinf  wunKk,  it- 
ihrr  wnrilfy  the  iiMiinduat,  oi  oltri  ibo  cifltprinp-  ITe  (<«mu 
ara  of  mw  unporuncv  in  iIm  hwtoty  uf  ■nimftlii,  oimI  prndun 
iiiiBHiliftlili  ■Itorolion*  in  indtndad*  ;  bul  lbi>  Inlitri  nrv  Of  bmmI 
pMWMftI,  II*  (Iwy  rffret  tho  »|wcir*,  Bnil  tuiuiv  the  ilirMaMiM  of 
ih«>  mcv.  (tra«i  iitllii«nrM  haa  ni  all  limn  Imn  uchbed  to  dt- 
DiNlr;  nhtcli  indfwd  lia>  lt««ti  nimin'inlj,  but  vcrj  louael;  »i»d 
■udafiniielv,  rnpre^eniMl  ■■  tbo  r*UMi  nf  miNt  iin|BirtMii  niDdifi* 
cftlion*  in  the  hnmui  *iibJ«H:i  utA  ui  Mh«r  animsl*.  DifliMVBc«f 
of  cnlor,  HBlurc,  hair,  frnlatn.  anil  tlxHe  of  roiirol  aixl  inwDnc- 
HhI  cfanracter,  have  bmn  aliko  rafcrmi  (o  tb«  arunn  uf  this  njrt- 
lerioui  caii*« ;  wiilinui  an/  atirmpl  i'>  »how  whidi  nf  th«  eircuni* 
MancM  in  the  Duroeroiu  auemblafe  compiehendsd  uador  tka 
word  *  climate*  produce*  the  effect  in  queation,  or  any  indicntioa 
of  the  made  in  which  the  point  ik  nccoraplUhed.  Tb«l  tba  ««• 
•tiraiimi  of  the  Mmotpbera  varies  in  reapect  to  light  nnd  henlt 
noiMura  and  eleetiicitj  ;  and  that  theae  TariatioQa,  whh  tboae  of 
deration,  mhI,  trindi,  vegetable  productiona,  will  operate  i!leeid«d> 
I7  on  indindnaU,  I  do  not  mean  to  denj.  While,  however,  wn 
have  preeiee  ioformelinn  nn  the  kind  or  degree  of  influence  nitri- 
butable  to  nich  ennaes,  we  have  abundance  of  proof  that  thej  am 
entirelj  inadeqnate  to  account  for  the  diflerence*  between  the  v^ 
rioui  race*  of  men-  I  ahall  itnte  one  or  two  changea  which  weai 
fiurly  referable  to  climate. 

The  whitening  (blenching  or  etiolation)  of  vegetables,  when 
the  mo'i  raft  are  ezclnded,  demonttrotet  the  influence  of  those 
nyt  on  vegetable  colon.  Nor  is  the  eflbct  meteljr  superficial ;  it 
eitendv  to  the  texture  of  the  plant,  to  the  taste  aitd  other  propet- 
tiei  of  its  juices.  Hen  much  exposed  to  the  su  and  air,  as  pea- 
sants and  sailors,  acquire  deeper  tints  of  color  than  those  whoare 


■  SaaMct  n.  dMp. M. p.  K6 sad  fcDowiiigi  eh^f .  iv.  p.  SBudftllswingi 
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more  coTered ;  and  the  tanning  of  the  skin  by  the  summer  sun, 
in  parts  of  the  bodj  exposed  to  it,  as  the  face  and  hands,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon completely  analogous.  The  ruddy  and  tawny** hues  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country,  particularly  of  laborers  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  pale  and  sallow  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  of  close  and  dark  workshops  and  manufactories,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  enjoyment  or  privation  of  sun  and  air.  Henee,  men 
of  the  same  race  are  lighter  or  darker  colored  accordin'f  to  the 
climate  which  they  inhabit,  at  least  in  those  parts  which  are  un- 
covered, The  native  hue  of  the  Moors  is  not  darker  than  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  many  French,  and  some  English ;  but  their  ac- 
quired tint  is  so  much  deeper,  that  we  distinguish  them  instantly. 
How  swarthy  do  the  Europeans  become  who  seek  their  fortunes 
under  the  tropic  and  equator,  and  have  their  skins  parched  by  the 
burning  suns  of  **  Afric  and  of  either  f  nd !" 

Mr.  Edwards  repre^nts  that  the  Creoles  in  the  English  West- 
Indian  Islands  are  taller  than  Europeans ;  several  being  six  feet 
four  inches  high ;  and  that  their  orbits  are  deeper.* 

It  has  been  generally  observed  by  travellers,  that  the  European 
population  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  tall  and 
characterized  by  a  pale  and  sallow  countenance.  The  latter  effect 
is  commonly  produced  in  natives  of  Europe  when  they  become 
resident  in  warm  climates.  That  both  sexes  arrive  earlier  at  pu- 
berty, and  that  the  mental  powers  of  children  are  sooner  devel- 
oped in  warm  than  in  cold  countries,  are  facts  familiarly  known. 

The  prevalence  of  light  colors  in  the  animals  of  polar  and  cold 
regions  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  climate : 
the  isatis  or  arctic  fox,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  snow-bunting,  are 
striking  instances.  The  same  character  is  also  remarkable  in 
some  species,  which  are  more  dark-colored  in  warmer  situations. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  analogy  of  those  animals 
which  change  their  color  in  the  same  country,  at  the  winter  sea- 
son, to  white  or  grey,  as  the  ermine  (mustela  erminea,)  and  weasel 
(ra.  nivalis,)  the  varying  hare,  squirrel,  reindeer,  white  game  (tet- 
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rau  liignpwi.)  ami  »noir-liantiD^  (rtntienni  ninlit.)*  Palu*  ub- 
MjTM,  "UhU  prnn  m  dcinmiic  nniinaU,  ■•  hunm*  and  cinn.  tbt 
VtDUr  CfW  I*  (if  a  Ilffalef  cabir  (lian  ihn  ainiKithiH  RDfrriDg  wbicli 
nc<!«C(t«  tl  in  ihn  •pfinc.  Thii  ctiffrrnora  i*  miirh  mam  riin«i^ 
•rabte  tn  wild  unimal*.  I  bate  dt  'wn  intiancei  nfu  >n  iimkinda 
of  anial<i|i«  (wiifn  and  ftittitrnui,)  in  ihr  rnnak  animal  (nxMchua 
motL-liifor.)  niMl  m  ibo  «quu«  hemn'Ru*.  Tl>c  Siberian  r"*.  wlucfc 
w  red  in' mfliiner,  beciHutv  iif  a  ipujiih  wliiie  in  winier;  vdni 
•All  iIm  dcvrkind.  panieulariy  iIm  dh  and  ibe  ram  deer.  b««aiiM 
hghl  in  (be  irinlrr;  ibit  tabln  (ni.  lubollina)  and  (he  marlin  (■■ 
IBBTla*,)  an  hruwiMrr  in  ili«  tiiinnwr  ihan  iii  winm."t 

Ahhou^b  iIhim!  pliPiKimnna  (eeni  dbnaudy  cunoeeiMl  vilh  i 
ttnUi  of  nim'Mphcneal  tacDpomtum,— ntnd  boooe  (be  eh«afe  nf  J 
color,  which  tlio  •quirrt-l  and  (he  tntu(ella  ntnla  andarfo  a  S*> 
beriu  and  Rtiuia.  diwi  nol  (nke  pinoe  in  Gemian74~~**  *^  '^"^ 
andprMnni)  ihe  ri«cl  iiniurr  nf  ihp  prnremilty  whirh  it  iseHect* 
•ad  cnld  certainly  appnart  not  to  be  the  direct  cause.  Far  iha 
TWying  hara,  tbouffa  kept  in  nrai  roonu  during  tbe  wintar,  gals 
iu  white  winter  cMiveriag  oalj  a  tittle  later  (ban  nanal  ;||  and  is  aH 
Ibe  animal*,  in  which  this  kind  of  chanfe  takea  pUee,  tba  wiaMr 
ooBt,  which  U  more  copioui,  close,  and  downy,  a*  weU  as  Ughiar 
colored,  is  found  alreadj  far  adranced  in  tbe  annmn,  before  tbe 
cold  Mil  in.^ 

Tbe  corering  of  animus,  as  well  ai  their  color,  seems  to  be  m^ 
(lifled  in  many  cases  bj  climate ;  but  u  ibe  body  U  naked  ia  the 
htunao  subject,  and  as  tbe  hair  of  tbe  head  cannot  be  regarded  ta 
tbe  same  light  as  tbe  fur,  wool,  or  hair  which  cotn^  tbe  bodies  of 
animals  generaUy.  tbe  analt^es  offered  by  tbe  tuter  are  not  nrf 
directly  applicable  to  (he  present  subject- 
In  cold  regions,  the  fur  and  leatheri  are  thicker  and  more  o^ 
pious,  so  aa  to  form  a  much  more  effectual  defence  agaiaat  the  eli- 


*  Lmttirt.    Fl»rm  tafftairm 

I  JKmw  Spnitt  g—ii  iipiJ««,  p.  7. 

t  nnd.  p.  n.  QMe  A.  Tbe  aroiiiM  cbkngM  it*  oolor  in  (h*  wintar  in  llwi 
ny  ;  hD(  Pilli*  tUlm,  «  tba  &itti  of  *affici«nt  taMiiDoay,  (bat  it  do**  not 
nadarfo  thii  ehanga  io  tba  norg  aoatban  dittriota  of  .Ua  and  Pania. 

If  AW*a  Sfttiu  l^iMdn^Uam,  p.  7.  {  IW.  f  B. 
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mate  than  the  coaser  and  rarer  textures  which  are  seen  in  warm 
countries.  The  thick  fleece  of  the  dogs  lately  brought  from  Baf- 
fin's Bay  exemplifies  this  observation  very  completely.  The  wool 
of  the  sheep  degenerates  into  a  coarse  hair  in  Africa :  where  we 
meet  also  with  dogs  quite  naked,  with  a  smooth  and  soft  skin. 

Whether  the  goat  furnishing  the  wool  from  which  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere  are  manufactured  is  of  the  same  species  with  that  do- 
mesticated in  Europe,  and  whether  the  prodigious  diflSmmce  be- 
tween  the  hairy  growth  of  the  two  animals  is  due  to  diversity  of 
climate,  are  points  at  present  uncertain :  neither  do  we  know 
whether  the  long  and  silky  coat  of  the  goat,  cat,  sheep,  and  rab- 
bits of  Ingora  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  this  cause : 
it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  quality  of  the  hair  should 
exist  in  so  many  animals  of  the  same  country.  It  continues  when 
they  are  removed  into  other  situations,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
ofiBpring ;  so  that  we  may,  probably,  regard  these  as  permanent 
breeds. 

ft  is  well  known  that  the  qualities  of  the  horse  are  inferior  in 
Trance  to  those  of  neighboring  countries.  According  to  Bufpon, 
Spanbh  or  Barbery  horses,  when  the  breed  is  not  crossed,  become 
French  horses  sometimes  in  the  second  generation,  and  always  in 
the  third.*  Since  the  climate  of  England,  which  certainly  does 
not  approach  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  original  abode  of  this 
animal  than  that  of  France,  does  not  impede  the  developement  of 
its  finest  forms  and  most  excellent  qualities,  we  may,  perhaps, 
with  greater  probability,  refer  the  degeneracy  of  the  French 
horses  to  neglect  of  the  breed.  We  know  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  thin  point  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  in 
form  and  spirit. 

Difierences  in' food  might  be  naturally  expected  to  produce  con- 
siderable corresponding  modifications  in  the  animal  body.  Sing- 
ing-birds, chiefly  of  the  lark  and  finch  kinds,  are  known  to  be- 
come gradually  black,  if  they  are  fed  on  hemp-seed  only.t  Horses 


•V  4.  p.  106. 
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M  on  the  fat  munhy  grcNindt  of  Friealand  grow  to  a  large  Mie; 
while  OB  ttoDjr  loiU  or  dry  heaihtt  tbej  remain  dwarfish.  Oiea 
becnnie  very  large  and  fat  in  rich  toilt.  but  are  diitinguiabed  by 
ahortneM  of  the  legs ;  while,  in  drier  lituaiionst  their  whole  bolk 
is  leta,  and  the  limbt  are  itronger  and  more  fleshy.  The  quaoli- 
tj  of  food  has  great  influence  on  tlie  bulk  and  state  of  health  of 
the  haman  subject ;  but  the  quality  neems  to  have  leas  power; 
and  neiibar  produces  any  of  tli«ise  diflerences  which  characierias 
races. 

In  oil  the  changes  which  are  pniduced  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
by  the  action  of  external  cbumm,  the  effect  terminates  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  ofliipring  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modified  by 
them,*  hut  is  liom  with  the  original  pro|ierties  and  constituticm  of 
the  parents,  and  a  susceptibihty  only  of  the  same  changes  when 
eX|iosed  to  the  same  cauaes. 

The  change  in  tlie  c4»lor  of  the  human  skin,  from  exposure  to 
Mill  niul  nir,  i^  tih\i(iii<«Iv  ti'iiiiMirar\  ;  ftir  it  i!«  diiniiii>)u'(i.  nnd  evea 
roinovrd,  ulini  the  niiiM «  no  Ioiii:«T  act.  Tlu*  dis^cttloration. 
wliirli  wi;  tiTin  taiiiiiii;:  4ir  Iniii;:  Min-hiinit,  as  well  ns  the  S|Mits 
called  f^'('kIt'^.  an*  most  iiitidt'iital  tti  luir  skins,  and  disA)»|>ear 
wlivn  the  parts  are  tuvi'ifd  or  no  l(»ii<;tT  ex|>osed  to  iho  sun.  Tlie 
children  of  the  hiiHhandinan,  or  of  the  sailor  hIio^c  countenance 
iH'ars  the  innrk^  tif  other  elniies,  ore  jiist  as  fair  as  those  of  the 
most  delicate  and  pale  inhahitant  of  u  eitv  :  na\.  the  Moors,  uho 
have  lived  for  nfi*'^  untler  a  hiirning  sun. still  have  uhite  children; 
and  the  ofl*sprinc  (d*  L-juro)M:an8  in  the  Indies  have  the  onginol  tint 
of  tlieir  progenitors. 

Bu'Mii.NBAi  II  han  l)een  led  into  a  iniNtakc  tm  this  ]>oinl  hy  an 
En:;lish  author.t  \y\\o  asserts  that  Creoles  arc  born  with  a  dider- 


*  Whoii  tlir  fM-tiis  ill  MttTtt  hah  sinalI-iKt\  nr  sy|ihilis.  thore  i*  ac'ttial  cuininu- 
iiiratiftii  o^(li!«<*.1^•<*  liv  tlio  tltiidd  of  tli«*  iii(»thrr  Thl^  is  a  ra<i4>  aito;;rt)irr  dif- 
ferent from  thoM«  un<lrr  ronHulrritlion  Neither  doea  Iwreditary  prcdi^posi- 
ti(in  lo  partiriilir  di!Mvt.<M»i(  prove  that  aripiircd  cnnditinns  are  tranMiiiitted  to  the 
otTHprinz.  There  are  nitural  varietieH  of  (»r;!aiiizatioii.  dii*po«iii2  ditlVrent  in- 
dividual!! toditVereiit  diKeaM'soii  apphratioiiof  the  saino  extt'rnal  (mujic*  Tbe«e 
natural  varietie-.  hke  th'i««}  of  form,  color,  and  otlior  t»bvioiM  properties,  &re 
continued  to  the  rhiMren 

*  llAWiLts^NoKiii.  in  ColUctioH  of  Voijiigcs^  V  W.  p.  37t 
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•Dt  complexion  and  cast  of  countenance  from  the  children  of  the 
tame  parents  brought  forth  in  Kurope.  In  opposition  to  this 
statement  from  one  who  had  not  seen  the  facts,  I  place  the  au- 
tboritj  of  Lojro,  a  most  respectable  eye-witness,  who  in  his  Histo- 
ry  rfJamaiea^  affirms  that  **  the  children  born  in  England  have 
not,  in  general,  lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins  than  the  off- 
spring of  white  parents  in  Jamaica."  The  ^*  austrum  spirans 
▼uitus  et  color,"  which  the  above-mentioned  acute  and  learned 
naturalist  ascribes  to  the  Creole,  is  merely  the  acquired  effect  of 
the  climate,  and  not  a  character  existing  at  birth. 

^*  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  PaicBARD,*  *'  seems  to  hold  true  more 
generally,  than  that  all  acquired  conditions  of  body,  whether  pro- 
duced by  art  or  accident,  end  with  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
whom  they  are  produced.  Many  nations  mould  their  bodies  into 
unnatural  forms  :•  the  Indians  flatten  their  foreheads ;  the  Chi- 
nese women  reduce  their  feet  to  one-third  of  their  natural  dimen- 
sions ;  savages  elongate  their  ears ;  many  races  cut  away  the  pre- 
puce. We  frequently  mutilate  our  domestic  animals  by  remov- 
ing the  tail  or  ears ;  and  our  own  species  are  often  obliged  by  dis- 
ease to  submit  to  the  loss  of  limbs.  That  no  deformity,  or  muti- 
lation of  this  kind,  is  hereditary,  is  so  plainly  proved  by  every 
thing  anmnd  us,  that  we  must  feel  some  surprise  at  the  contrary 
opinion  having  gained  any  advocates.  After  the  operation  of 
circumcision  has  prevailed  for  three  or  four  thousand  years,  the 
Jews  are  still  born  with  prepuces,  and  still  obUged  to  submit  to  a 
painful  rite.  Diicked  hornes  and  cropped  dogs  bring  forth  young 
with  entire  ears  and  tails.  But  for  this  salutary  law,  what  a 
frightful  spectacle  would  every  race  of  animals  exhibit !  The  mis- 
chances of  all  preceding  times  would  overwhelm  us  with  their 
united  weight ;  and  the  catalogue  would  be  coutinually  increasing, 
until  the  universe,  instead  of  displaying  a  spectacle  of  beauty  and 
pleasure,  would  be  filled  with  maimed,  imperfect,  and  monstrous 
shapes." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  external  influences  just  considered,  even 
though  we  should  allow  them  a  much  greater  influence  on  individ- 
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Tlw  nia  of  dniliinliia.  or  iti  wtiJoial  — Ji  rfiifc,  whkf 
tttf  iMd  ndM- iho  lafcwci  of  aw.  ii  tbo  —it  ppwwfcl  t— 
of  varirtiM  ia  Ihv  animal  kingdom.  Wild  iiainab,  luiof  ahrajrt 
tbe  nnm  kind  «f  food,  twing  exjitMed  lo  tb«  actioD  of  the  H'Tiw^r 
wilhoul  artificinl  protrction,  chiioaa,  each  ar  tbem,  accordiBf  lo 
ill  naturv,  their  zone  nnd  eountnr.  Inatead  of  rai|rMiag  and  ex- 
lending,  like  man,  ihej  continue  in  thoM  plaHi  which  an  tbe 
moet  rriendlj  lo  their  conitilutioDa.  Hence,  iheir  nature  nadec^ 
gpn  an  change ;  iheir  figure,  color,  vize,  pruponiona,  and  proper- 
tiei,  are  unaltered ;  and,  coneequeoilv,  there  u  no  difficulty  in  do- 
lermintng  their  apeeiee.  Nothing  can  futm  a  itronger  contrail 
lo  till*  oaiformiiT  ot  ■paci&e  cbaracier  than  the  numeroa*  and 
marked  rarietiei  in  thoee  kinds  which  han  been  rvduced  by  naa. 
To  trace  back  our  domestic  animal*  to  iheir  wild  orifinala  if  ia 
all  caaes  difficult,  in  anme  impoaaihie  ;  long  ■larery  baa  ao  degrad- 
ad  their  natare,  that  the  primitire  animal  niaj  be  (aid  to  be  loatt 
and  a  degenerated  being,  running  into  eadleaa  varietiea,  ia  aubeti- 
itMed  in  ita  place.  Tbe  wild  original  of  the  abeep  ia  even  yet  ua- 
cariain.  Barma  coacaivad  that  be  diiGO*er«d  it  in  tbe  mauBoa 
or  argali  (ofiiammon)  :  and  Pallas,  who  had  ao  opportunity  of 
studjiBg  the  latter  animal,  add*  the  weight  orfata  higblj  reapacla- 
Ue  authority  to  ibe  opiaina  oT  tbe  French  aaturalial.  Yet  Bun- 
BKBACH  regards  tbe   argali  a*  a  diitinct  species.     Should  we  al- 


■  8ea  p.  S80  sal  ftDowing. 
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low  the  latter  to  be  the  parent  of  our  sheep,  and  conaeqaently 
admit  that  the  differences  are  explicable  by  degeneration!  no  dif- 
ficulty can  any  longer  exist  about  the  unity  of  the  human  species* 
An  incomplete  horn  of  the  argali,  in  the  Academical  Museum 
at  66ttengen»  weighs  nine  pounds.* 

'*  Let  us  compare,"  says  Buffon,  '*  our  pitiful  sheep  with  the 
moufion,  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mouflon  is  a 
large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a  stag,  armed  with  horns  and  thick 
,  hoofs,  covered  with  coarse  hair,  and  dreads  neither  the  inclemeney 
of  the  sky  nor  the  Foracity  of  the  wolf.  He  not  only  escapes  from 
bis  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his  course,  and  scaling,  with  truly 
wonderful  leaps,  the  most  frightful  precipices ;  but  he  resists  them 
by  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  solidity  of  the  arms  with 
which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  different  from  our 
sheep,  which  subsist  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are  unable  to 
defend  themselves  by  their  numbers,  who  cannot  endure  the  cold 
of  our  winters  without  shelter,  and  who  would  all  perish  if  man 
withdrew  his  protection  !  So  completely  are  the  frame  and  capa- 
bilities of  this  animal  degraded  by  his  association  with  us,  that  it 
is  no  longer  able  to  subsist  in  a  wild  state,  if  turned  loose,  as  the 
goat,  pig,  and  cattle  are.  In  the  warm  climates  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, the  mouflon,  who  is  the  common  parent  of  all  the  races  of  this 
species,  appears  to  be  less  degenerated  than  in  any  other  regipn, 
Though  reduced  to  a  domestic  state,  he  has  presenred  his  stature 
and  his  hair ;  but  the  size  of  his  boms  is  diminished.  Of  all  do- 
mestic sheep,  those  of  Senegal  and  India  are  the  largest,  and  their 
nature  has  suffered  least  degradation.  The  sheep  of  Barbery, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Tatary,  dec.  have  undergone  greater 
changes.  In  relation  to  man,  they  are  improved  in  some  articles, 
and  vitiated  in  others ;  but  with  regard  to  nature,  improvement, 
and  degeneration,  are  the  same  thing  ;  for  they  both  imply  an  al- 
teration of  original  constitution.  Their  coarse  hair  is  changed 
into  fine  wool.  Their  tail,  loaded  with  a  mass  of  fat,  and  some- 
times reaching  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  has  acquired  a  magni- 
tude so  incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it  with  pain.   While 

*  Bluvxhbach,  Handiueh  ier  Jfaturgeschiehte,  p.  Ill,  note. 
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■wolbti  with  mporfliMNM  nutn-,  tiid  •iiani«il  "tah  »  btMlifd 
fleeee,  tbcir  riTraflk,  ^ililT,  ra>fi»iu(te,  mBd  ■tid»  i 
«il.  ThcM  luag^Bdrit  thmmp  »rr  half  ibe  uJU ooli  of  th*  B 
Tb«<7  cui  nritlior  0*  fnHii  atonipir,  nor  inut  ibc  cnesij.  Tn 
prrfcrrn  antl  muluplt  tJir  *p«ci««,  ihej  r«qum  ttir  ounanni  eu« 
aiKl  M»p[Hirt  flf  man.  Tb«  il«K«iwTitiH>ii  uf  tbv  immiial  ipeuM  » 
■ill  i^inef  IB  our  diiMUi.  Of  all  Ike  i|)wIi1im  of  the  Hiadiav, 
oar  ewr*  and  lanu  hava  mauMd  noihing  bai  a  iiaaO  porUtM  of 
TiracUf ,  wtueh  jwlili  to  tbe  crook  of  iha  alMtplMrd.  Timuditf, 
woahnnM,  rvdfnniinfi,  and  iiaiitdttj,  an  the  ouly  mvlaacliely  t»- 
laaiu*  or  ilwcr  iksnuM  itaiurv."* 

TIm  piK>kind  afl'unl  an  inairwrtiTc  eianpU.  tiicaiwa  thair  <t- 
•evnt  II  mntr  cirarlj  mailo  oat  ihan  ibat  of  inaiijr  otbtf  ">»*^ 
TTic  du(,  intlMil,  >lBSeD«raiM  Iv^fim  iiuj  eyaa ;  Imt  tl  aiill  laHtj 
«nr.  perhapa,  be  aatiBfaotnnlj  ueenaiuMJ  whether  than  ie  Mwar 
mnte  fpfwSe*.  Tlie  (•ticnt  of  drernrmtion  ran  hr  nhwrwil  m  itie 
domeeltc  ewiee ;  bncaoee  bo  Dauralitt  baa  hilheno  boea  aeaptie- 
if  eaouffa  to  doubt  whether  thnji  deaceaded  fh>m  the  wild  bov ; 
■ad  tbey  were  eertainlj  firet  iBtrodseed  br  the  Rponianla  imoriw 
New  World.  Tbe  pip  e(mre*ed  in  ISOOfrnmBpaia  to  tbe  Weal- 
ladia  ialaad  CubagtM.  the*  celehwed  for  the  pevl  Btbatj,  da- 
(•Bcrmted  iBtoamooitmiu  face  with  tuei  half  aapankidg.f  IVmb 
of  Caba  beeaow  mere  than  iwtoe  a*  large  a*  their  European  pra- 
gmiitora.)  How  nmarkabtj,  again,  bare  the  dooMMic  awiae  d^ 
geaeraiad  from  the  wild  oaea  in  the  Old  World— in  the  loae  at 
the  aoft  dowBj  hair  from  betweeo  tbe  tbe  briatlea,  in  the  vaat  ae. 
etunalatioo  of  lat  tuider  tbe  akiii,  in  the  Airm  of  the  cnaioB,  ia 
the  flgore  aad  growth  of  the  whda  bod/ 1  The  rarietiea  of  tba 
dooseetic  aninel,  too.  are  rerj  aaoiefoaa:  ia  Piedmoat  ihejr  aia 
altnoat  ineanablj  Mack ;  in  Bararia,  reddiah-brown ;  ia  NonaaB- 
Aj,  white,  dto.  The  breed  ia  Eagtaad,  with  etraight  back  aad 
lai^  peodakKU  bellj,  ia  jaM  tbe  revene  of  that  ia  the  aortfa  ef 
Ftaace,  with  high  eooraz  apina  and  ♦"■f^f  bead :  aad  both  aia 
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different  from  the  German  breed ;  to  saj  nothing  of  the  solidan- 
gnlar  race  found  in  herds  in  Hungary  and  Sweden,  and  already 
known  by  Aristotle,  and  many  other  rarieties. 

The  ass,  in  its  natural  wild  state,  is  remarkably  swift  and  lively, 
and  still  continues  so  in  his  native  Eastern  abode. 

The  original  stock  of  our  poultry  cannot  be  determined,  nor 
can  the '  varieties  into  which  they  have  run  be  enumerated.  No 
wild  bird  in  our  climates  resembles  the  domestic  cock ;  the  phea- 
sant, grouse,  and  cock  of  the  woods,  are  the  only  analogous  kind ; 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  would  intermix  and  have  prolific 
progeny.  They  have  constituted  distinct  and  separate  species 
from  the  earliest  times;  andlhey  want  the  combs,  spurs, and  pen- 
dulous membranes  of  the  gallinaceous  tribes.* 

There  are  twenty-nine  varieties  of  canary  bird  known  by  name, 
all  produced  from  the  gray  bird.t 

Most  of  the  mammalia,  which  have  been  tamed  by  man,  betray 
their  subjugated  state  by  having  the  ears  and  tail  pendulous ;  a 
condition  of  the  former  parts,  which,  I  believe,  belongs  to  no  wild 
animal.  In  many,  the  very  functions  of  the  body,  as  the  secre- 
tions, generation,  &c.  are  'greatly  changed.  See  the  examples 
mentioned  in  Ohap.  VI.  p.  411. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  question  concerning  the 
human  species  is  fery  obvious.     If  new  characters  are  produced 
in  the  domesticated  animal,  because  they  have  been  taken  from 
their  primitive  condition,  and  exposed  to  the  operation  of  many 
to  them,  unnatural  causes ;  if  the  pig  is  remarkable  among  these, 
for  the  number  and  degree  of  its  varieties,  because  it  has  been 
the  most  exposed  to  causes  of  degeneration  ;    we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  diversities  in  man,   who  is,  in  the  true 
though  not  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  more  of  a  domesticated, 
animal  than  any  other.    Wc  know  the  wild  state  of  most  of  them 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  wild  condition  to  which  man 
was  destined.     Probably  there  is  no  such  state ;  because  nature, 
having  limited  him  in  no  respect,  having  fitted  him  for  every  kind 
of  life,  every  climate,  and  every  variety  of  food,  has  given  him 


-  BnFFOS,  V.  112.  p.  112.  f  IbiA  v.  14.  p.  61. 


Mflieiaiit  to  uplun  tlw  lAenoiDPUk  The  tmdeDcj,  imdrr  eer- 
tain  circiiin«BOC«,  in  klteratiav  at  the  nriginal  color,  form,  end 
other  prapertiei  of  the  bodj,  end  ;he  lew  uf  treDamiHios  to  the 
oApriaf,  are  the  lourcei  of  veriettM  in  men  end  enimele,  sod 
Ifcerabjr  modirtr  the  apeeiee:  climue,  food,  wnj  of  hfe,  in  e  word 
aU  the  pbjHcal  end  morel  ceuiee  that  eurrouod  ua,  eel  indeed 
powerfelly  on  the  individnel,  bat  do  not  change  the  offapring,  ex- 
cept ID  the  direct  manner  juat  alluded  to.  We  ihould,  therefore, 
openl;  violate  the  rulea  of  pbikMophinag,  which  direct  oa  to  ee- 
■ifn  the  tame  cauaea  for  natural  eSeeta  of  the  aame  kind,  and  im 
to  admit  more  cauwa  thao  are  auflicient  for  eiplaining  the  ph^ 
nomena,  if  we  recnrmd,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  varie- 
tiee  of  men,  to  the  periecilf  fratuitoui  BBHiinption  of  urigimdij 
different  apeciea,  or  called  to  our  aid  ibe  operation  of  climate, 
and  other  extemet  influence*. 

Yet,  if  it  be  allowed  that  all  men  are  of  the  aame  apeciee,  it 
doea  not  follow  that  thej  all  deecend  from  the  aame  ftmil;.  We 
bare  no  data  for  determining  thii  point :  it  could  indeed  only  he 
aattled  bj  a  knowledge  of  facta,  which  hare  h>og  ago  bean  inolr- 
ad  in  the  impenetrable  darkoeaa  of  aniiqoilj. 

By  the  moat  intelligeot  aod  learned  wrilera  on  the  Terietiea  of 
maakiiMl,  their  production  hat  been  explained  in  a  different  man- 
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Her  from  thnt  which  has  been  just  attempted  ;  they  hare  solved 
the  problem  entirely  by  the  operation  of  adventitious  causes,  such 
as  climate,  particularly  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  food,  and 
mode  of  life.  These,  it  is  said,  acting  on  men  originally  alike, 
produce  various  bodily  diversities,  and  affect  the  color  of  skin  es- 
pecially :  such  alterations,  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  grad- 
ually increased  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  are  supposed  to 
account  sufficiently  for  all  the  differences  observed  at  present  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe.  If  we  were 
disposed  to  submit,  in  this  question,  to  authority,  the  nnmber  and 
celebrity  of  the  philosophers*  who  have  contended  for  the  influ« 
ence  of  climate,  and  other  physical  and  moral  causes,  would  cer- 
tainly compel  our  assent  to  their  opinions.  Our  respect  for  their  tal- 
ents and  labors  will  be  sufficiently  marked,  if  we  enter  into  a 
closer  examination  of  the  arguments  which  they  have  adduced  on 
this  subject. 

That  solar  heat  causes  blackness  of  the  skin,  is  an  ancient 
•pinion ;  and  mast  have  appeared  very  probable,  when  the  Ne- 
gro natives  of  the  torrid  zone  were  the  only  black  people  known. 
"  ^thiopas,"  says  Flint,  "  vicini  siderii  vapore  torreri,  adustis- 
que  similes  gigni,  barba  et  capillo  vibrato,  non  est  dubium.^t 

"  The  heat  of  the  climate,"  says  Bdffon,  "  is  the  chief  cause 
of  blackness  among  the  human  species.  When  this  heat  is  exces- 
sive, as  in  Senegal  and  Guinea,  the  men  are  perfectly  black ; 
when  it  is  a  little  less  violent,  the  blackness  is  not  so  deep ;  when 
it  becomes  somewhat  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  Mongolia,  Arabia, 
&c,  mankind  are  only  brown ;  and. lastly,  when  it  is  altogether 
temperate,  as  in  Europe  and  Asia,  men  are  white.  Some  varie- 
ties, indeed,  are  produced  by  the  mode  of  living.      All  the  Ta- 


*  Among  them  are  Buffos,  Blumesbach,  Smith,  {Essuy  on  the  Causes  of 
tke  Variety  qf  CompUzion  and  Fiffure  m  the  Hitnuui  Species,  Philadelphia,) 
ZiMMBEMAifii  (OeographtMche  Gesckiehie  de  Menschen,  Slc,',)  and  Forstbr 
(OhetrvatUmM  made  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World ;)  chap.  vi.  sec.  3. 
The  argmnenta  of  theae  writen  are  very  ably  combated  by  Dr.  Pricrard,  1b 
his  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man. 
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tan  (MoBgok)  tor  t»Mipto,  u%  wnf  i 

imvadtr  Uw  mwm  lttiit«dtt  ave  viiito.    His 

mMj  he  Merited  to  Uw  TUMi  hoiog  olwofo  ■■yuii J  %mftmmm 

to  llwir  Imvms  bo  ckiM  or  did  ^*V  T  Mnoit  lo  thnf  ikoMMOM^ 

IMaH;  Ttmm  mtmrnmrnnrmn  mo  ■uilftwiit  to  wdor  J»  Tl— 
■irortby  tiMW  tho  BaropoooB*  who  wool  MMhiap  lo  Biohoife 
ood  oonfertoUo.  Why  ore  tho  CUbom  kirar  ihoo  tho  IW 
totOi  theogh  they  reeewhie  thei  lo  ofory  ftohiiol  BoeeaeeA^ 
ore  nero  pnliJipd  (  hoeooee  they  Uvo  io  tovoe,  ood  prootae  ovoqr 

the  "PMori  om  perpetooHy  Mnoied  lo  theoetion  of  Ao 


*•  Cliowto  OMy  he  lOforded  ee  Ae  chief  eaoee  of  the 
oobn  of  loeo:  hot  Ibod,  theogh  it  hoi leeeiotoBMO  thoo 
greedy  aftete  iho  fbrm  of  oor  hodiee.  Cooreet 
and  ill-prepared  food  makei  the  human  ipeciei  degenerate.  All 
thow  pcfiple,  who  lire  initeralily,  are  ugly  and  ill  made.  Even  ia 
France,  tlic  country  people  are  not  to  beautiful  at  those  who  lire 
in  lowuM  :  and  I  have  often  remarked,  that  in  those  rillaget*  where 
the  people  are  richer  and  better  fed  than  in  otheriK  the  men  are 
hkewise  more  handiMMne,  and  have  better  countenances.  The  air 
and  the  soil  have  great  influence  on  the  figures  of  men,  beasts, 
and  plants. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  everv  circumstance  concurs  in  proving  that 
mankind  are  not  comprised  of  species  essentially  diflferent  from 
each  other  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one 
species,  which,  after  multiplying  and  spreading  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  has  undergone  various  changes,  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  climate,  food,  mode  of  living,  epidemic  diseases,  and 
mixture  of  diiwimilar  individuab ;  that,  at  firnt,  these  chances 
were  not  conspicuous,  and  produced  only  individual  varieties ; 
that  those  varieties  became  afterwards  more  specific,  because  tliey 
were  rendered  more  general,  more  strongly  marked,  and  more 
permanent,  by  the  continual  action  of  the  same  causes ;  that  they 
are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  as  deformities  or 
diseases  pass  from  parents  to  children  ;  and  that,  lastly,  as 
they  were  originally  produced  by  a  train  ef  external  and  acciden- 
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tal  cauies,  and  ba?e  only  been  perpetuated  by  time  and  tbe  con* 
stant  operation  of  tbese  causes,  it  is  probable  that  thej  will  gradu- 
aUy  disappear,  or,  at  least,  tbat  thej  will  differ  from  what  they  are 
at  present,  if  the  causes  which  produced  them  should  cease,  or  if 
their  operation  should  be  varied  by  other  circumstances  and  com* 
binations."* 

"  In  tracing  tbe  globe,'*  says  Smith,  "  from  tbe  pole  to  tbe 
equator,  we  obsenre  a  gradation  in  the  complexion,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  latitude  of  the  country.  Immediately  below  the 
arctic  circle,  a  high  and  sanguine  color  prevails :  from  this  you 
descend  to  tbe  mixture  of  red  and  white :  afterwards  succeed  the 
brown,  tbe  olive,  the  tawny,  and,  at  length,  the  black,  as  you  pro« 
ceed  to  the  line.  The  same  distance  from  tbe  sun,  however,,  does 
not,  in  every  region,  indicate  the  same  temperature  of  climate* 
Some  secondary  causes  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  cor- 
recting and  limiting  its  influence.  The  elevation  of  tlie  land,  ita 
vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  state  of  cultivation, 
the  course  of  winds,  and  many  other  circumstances,  enter  into 
this  view.  Elevated  and  mountainous  countries  are  cool,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  altitude  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,"t  ice,  ice 

Blumenbach  informs  us  how  climate  operates  in  modifying  the 
color  of  the  skin,  but  does  not  attempt  to  explain  its  effects  on  the 
stature,  proportions,  and  other  points.  He  states  that  the  pioxi- 
mate  cause  of  the  dark  color  of  the  integuments  is  an  abundance 
of  carbon,  secreted  by  tbe  skin  with  hydrogen,  precipitated,  and 
fixed  in  the  rete  mucosum  by  tbe  contact  of  the  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen.|  He  observes  ibrther,  that  this  abundance  of  carbon  ia 
most  distinctly  noticeable  in  persons  of  an  atrabilarious  tempera- 
ment ;  which  fact,  together  with  many  others,  proves  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  biliary  and  the  cutaneous  organs ;  that 
hot  climates  exert  a  very  signal  influence  on  the  liver :  and  thus, 
that  an  unnatural  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  produced  by  heat, 
and  increased  through  many  generations,  causes  the  vessels  of  the 


*  JVofttm/  Hittaryy  by  Wood,  p.  443*449. 

f  Essayy  p.  8—10. 

t  Dt  Oen.  Hum,  Var.  Nal,  p.  124. 
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jlfcin  la  *ecret«  tb«t  ■buBdancc  of  cubon,  wbieh  ivodani  the 
UmJi  wU»  of  Um  yt^n* 

y  ir  %oj  oM  can  belWe  lh«l  lh«  N<i{nw«,  and  other  d*rk  pM>plt. 
'irbnin  wc  we  in  loll  bntlh  anil  tignr.aoil  Willi «>«]<  orfantc  p*t- 
'Wciton,  labor  uoiirf  a  kind  of  hnbitiiBl  inaiutin:,  lie  tnaj  ilunK  it 
lltonb  wkile  t[>  iDijuin)  furilirr  inii)  ihi«  oMiin.vil  (MTMina  u»l 
jfatfiifiiuiiau  tif  c»biiii.  Ilwill  ibfln  Ik  ncct^Marn  tiiri|iluDhiw 
'Pui^UMliri!  i*  (irwhicEd  in  lh«  naroi^ioiu  dafk  rare*  wturhilwtB 
na  iBni|wr>la  rJimatcf ;  nnil  whjr  it  iJdm  not  occur  Ui  iIm  wlUM 
^•apb  *bo  ocenpf  bol  cmmtrirk. 

T  li  EMiBai  Iw  tappoMtl  that  mrn  of  undoubted  lilcnu  and  tnr»* 
ffkg  would  lake  wp  lUeiw  o|iiniona  wtibiMl  any  fuModalion  at  all; 
■ad  Bcoonlinfljr  wc  find  ihnt  ibcn  ii  a  ■Irndri  roilturv  of  tnifk 
^  iboMT  italptDtnU ;  |iul  il  ii  m)  CRTrloiird  in  ■  ihick  cluud  of  ctnr. 
sod  aa  r.iini.-«a]nl  bj  mUrrpfMrDlaliott  and  Pinggmtiun.  lint  *« 
do  n«i  rrrnipiin'  il  wiilMwiidifBciili)'.  ThcndororEtir(>|>raiuneaF- 
I7  followi  the  geographical  pofitioiu  ot  coiintrie* :  iMi  part  at  tht 
worid  ia  octupied  almoal  eotirelj  bj  a  white  ran,  of  which  tha 
isdiTiduala  ire  fairer  in  cold  latitude*,  bihI  more  nrarthjr  or  warn- 
burnt  in  werm  onei :  thua,  tba  Freach  maj  be  darker  tfaui  tha 
Eoglith,  the  Spaniarda  thaa  the  Freach,  and  the  Moora  than  tht 
Spaniarda.  In  the  aame  wajr,  where  different  paru  of  a  comtrj 
differ  ranch  in  latiitHle  and  in  lemperatnre,  the  inhahitanta  nuy 
he  browner  in  iha  aoutb  than  in  ihe  north :  thua,  tha  wonen  at 
Granada  an  aaid  lo  be  mora  airanhjr  thnn  tboaa  of  Biacajr,  and 
die  aoatharn  than  the  northern  ChlneM,  Jkc.  For  a  aimilar  raa- 
•on,  the  aame  nee  maj  varj  alightljr  in  color  in  diArent  ooon* 
toiea.  "Hie  Jew*,  for  example,  ara  fair  in  Britain  and  Gemanf, 
hrowaar  in  France  and  Tnrke;,  awarth;  in  Portagal  and  Spaia, 
oUf*  in  Sjria  and  Chaldea.  An  Rngliah  aaitor,  who  had  been  for 
aome  jrcara  in  Nnkahiwah,  one  of  the  Harqneaaa  iaiaadi,  had 
been  ao  changod  in  color,  that  be  was  acarcelf  to  be  diatingniabod 
from  the  natirea^ 
Theae  direraitiea  we  produced  bj  the  climate,  aa  I  haro  alrandj 


*  DtOtK.  Am.  Var.Xt.  p  I9C— 137. 
I  Luwooarr'a  Vufafu,  ^.  r.  1.  p.  90. 
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explained.  The  effect  goes  off  if  the  cauae  be  remoyed ;  it  ter- 
minates in  the  individual,  and  is  never  transmitted  to  the  offspring 
as  I  shall  prove  most  incontrovertibly  presently. 

Moreover,  the  effect  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  body  actu- 
ally exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Those  which  remain  covered* 
retain  all  their  natural  whiteness.  Mr.  Abbl  found  this  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  his  Chinese  journey.  "  The  dark  copper  color 
of  those  who  were  naked,  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  pale- 
ness of  those  who  were  clothed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
such  different  hues  could  be  the  consequence  of  greater  or  less 
exposure  to  the  same  degree  of  solar  and  atmospheric  influence ; 
but  all  conjecture  on  this  subject  was  set  at  rest  by  repeated  illua- 
trations  of  their  effects.  Several  individuals,  who  were  naked 
only  from  their  waist  upwards,  stripped  themselves  entirely,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  water  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the 
embassy.  When  thus  exposed,  they  appear  at  a  distance  to  have 
on  a  pair  of  light  colored  pantaloons.*'* 

On  a  superficial  view,  again,  we  observe  that  temperate  Europe 
is  occupied  by  a  white  race :  and  that  the  blacks,  of  whom  we  see 
and  hear  most,  dwell  chiefly  under  the  burning  suns  and  on  the 
parched  sands  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  the  numerous  whites  who  live 
in  hot,  and  the  greater  number  of  daik-colored  people  who  are 
found  in  cold  countries,  are  not  taken  into  the  account  in  these 
imperfect  and  partial  comparisons. 

I  proceed  to  show  that  climate  does  not  cause  the  diversities  of 
mankind ;  and  in  this  consideration,  my  remarks  are  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  color  of  the  skin,  as  that  is  the  part  in  which  its  op- 
eration has  been  regarded,  by  all  the  defenders  of  its  influence,  as 
the  most  unequivocal :  the  reasoning,  however,  will  apply  in  gen- 
eral to  the  other  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  to  this. 

The  uniform  color  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  those  who  ascribe  the  blackness  of  the  Negro  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  which  produces  tanning  in  white  people ; 
namely,  the  sun's  rays.    The  glans  penis,  the  cavity  of  the  axilla, 
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tlie  innrif)  of  th»  lhicb<  t*  )imi  u  hlMk  M  »mj  othn  puis;  in- 
daod.  ibo  orf«ni  ot  paerujaA,  whkji  km  alvaji  oovtrnd.  «t 
•BiAiiii  tha  blackeai  p«rii  iif  iha  itady.  Neiiber  m  tb*  pccubv 
eolur  uf  iho  Ncfni  Gaiifin«d  i«  tbr  *kiti ;  k  tmall  circle  t>f  iIk 
coajanrim,  riwoit  lb*  wiriMin,  ia  M^cknh,  whI  iha  dm!  of  tke 
wmlnuMi  ha>  *  jvlknrtdi  brntrn  Ub|&  TIm  (u  ha*  ■  deep  fat 
hw  rnlor,  lilu  bc«»-tr«t,  ai  leui  w  isaay  of  tben  ;  <tb>ch  BMf 
ba  diMinpiMtutil,  bj*  «  verj  wiftHkaai  huptctUio,  from  lb«t  of  u 
EiirapMn-  IIm)  wfwurtaooii  (hat  (ba  brain  of  the  N«gn>  ■> 
darkvr  eiilored  ihan  (liat  of  ibc  wbiie  mrM,  n  not  comet. 

Tbe  <kTT«top«ia»iii  uf  ihv  Hack  eolur  la  (h«  tndlVKhul  dors  not 
Mcerd  witb  llw  noliwii  of  lU  briait  pnMhtMd  bjr  muraaJ  omuo. 
"  ?iorro  ohtlilrvn,"  h;*  Dr  WixTuatrtToM.  "  ara  twarly  ai  fair 
MM  lvar»|naBt  al  binli,  and  do  aui  acquire  thetr  color  until  Mrtr- 
■I  Amf*  hata  nlapwiil  Tnm  ajo*  oT  the  oair-bora  Nr^ra  duUra* 
are  alwi  iif  n  lithi  rnlnr,  anH  prraerre  (omowhiii  af  a  blitiah  t(ii|« 
for  aevenil  day*  after  birth.*^ 

Campu  had  ao  opportanitj  of  obaarnnft  tbs  eh— fa  ui  a  Ifagn 
•Udbnraat  AHMterdais.  It  wu  at  fint  raddiilh  Maari;  lik* 
Earoiieaa  ehildraa  :  '*  on  the  third  dar.  ilw  orfaaa  of  gaaaratiaa, 
dM  fold*  of  the  thin  round  tbe  nails,  and  tha  areohe  of  the  hraaatt, 
ware  qaite  black :  the  blackneta  extended  orar  tha  whola  bodf 
«■  dM  tftk  and  aixth  daja  i  and  the  bojr,  who  waa  boni  in  a  doee 
chamber  in  the  winter,  and  well  wrapped  ap,  aeaordiaf  to  ihi 
oubMi  of  tbe  oomntrj,  in  nraddlinK^lotbea.  acquired  tha  naiita 
oolor  uf  fail  rnee  over  tha  whole  bodjr,  eieepting  the  palna  and 
•otea,  wkiok  are  alwajre  palar,  and  alnoM  white,  ia  workiag  Ha- 
greae."f 

On  the  other  baad,  a  blaek  atate  of  the  akin  ■■  aoinetiinea  par* 
tiallj  prodaead  in  iadindaala  of  the  white  raee^  In  the  biraat 
wooMB,  towarda  the  end  of  pregnanoj,  epota  of  a  mora  or  ten 
deep  black  color  ban  been  often  ofaaerved :  ibej  gradnallr  diaap- 
pear  after  parturiiioa.  *'  Tba  dark  eolor  <tf  the  akin,"  eaf  a 
Wnrra, "  ia  aome  particular  parts  of  the  bodj,  is  not  ooafinod  to 


jfccMMl  rf  a*  AUmi  African*,  ^ 
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ttthar  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones :  for  in  England,  the  nipple,  the 
areola  round  the  nipple,  the  pudenda,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
are  of  a  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  as  black  as  in  the  Samoiede 
women.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  color  of  these  parts  grows 
darker  in  women  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  One  morning, 
I  examined  the  breasts  of  twenty  women  in  the  Lying  in  hospital 
in  Manchester, 'and  found  that  nineteen  of  them  had  dark  colored 
nipples ;  some  of  them  might  be  said  to  be  black ;  and  the  areola 
round  the  nipple,  firom  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, was  of  the  same  color."*  Lb  Cat  mentions  a  woman  near 
Paris,  in  whom  the  abdomen  became  black  at  each  pregnancy, 
^d  afterwards  recovered  its  color ;  in  another,  the  same  change 
occurred  in  the  leg.t 

Camper  dissected  at  Groningen  a  young  woman  who  died  in 
child-bed  :  her  abdomen,  and  the  areole  round  the  nipples,  were 
of  a  deep  black :  the  face,  arms,  and  legs,  were  of  a  snowy  white* 
iiess.| 

The  species  of  domestic  fowls  in  the  East  Indies  with  black 
periosteum,  affords  a  further  proof  that  the  operation  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  not  a  necessary  circumstance  to  the  production  of  color  in 
animal  bodies.     • 

If  we  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  races  in  any  particular 
division  of  the  world,  we  shall  quickly  find  that  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  their  distinguishing  characters  to  climate,  must  be  given 
up ;  that  the  same  race  inhabits  the  most  different  regions,  pre- 
serving in  all  an  uniformity  of  character ;  that  different  races  are 
found  in  the  same  countries ;  and  that  those,  who  have  changed 
their  native  abodes  for  situations,  in  which,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis, they  ought  to  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorpho- 
sis, still  retain  their  original  distinctions- 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Ameri- 
ca, that  is,  in  countries  nearest  to  the  pole,  in  which  according  to 
the  opinion  above  stated,  the  whitest  races  ought  to  be  found,  we 


*  On  the  Regular  Gradation,  p.  114. 

1  Traiti  de  la  Couleur  de  la  Peam  Humaine, 

t  Kl§inere  Sehrifienf  t.  1.  at.  1.  p.  47. 
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tuiTB  vtitj  hmiTD  mnA  Mack  pitniila  :  \liey  urn  idiirIi  darker  enlof 
Ml  than  any  Bun>)MitU)».  The  Moon  iti  Afnu,  and  thr  Arah*  o( 
llir  dctcTi,  are  born  wiilt  a  while  akin,  and  ciiolinue  fair,  ualm 
adrrniiiMXta  etuut^  mn  applied  Uut  the  Lat'''^'*'^*'^  ■'**'  Gm» 
laMkrt,  iho  KAiniaus,  SaouMctlct.  Ofliaca,  TMhntaki,  &c  win 
hanll/  eiM-  l«rl  ■  ntndorala  (km  from  th«  raya  of  the  ran,  an 
TM7  dark.  The)'  appear  lo  be  all  of  ibr  Mune  race,  wlm  haia 
mnmlMi  aad  multipluMl  akx^  tba  niaaU  of  ihc  Nunh  Hea.  la  d»> 
•ena,  Bud  uikWt  ctintatn  wkkh  cnalit  nni  be  iDliahited  bj  nthat 
iMUiint.  They  have  broad  Ur(e  ram  and  flat  Binu.  ibe  nlire  or 
twanhj  cobw ,  and  all  the  atbot  charaotcr*  of  ihe  MuBgolaan  t» 
nrty. 

It  u  eariou  lo  obwrve  bow  eaMly  tlie  aaMrtnrs  of  the  pnww  af 
riimaw  w  rhanginx  tba  biiman  bmty  ^al  otar  an  iavtAare  an  fatal 
lo  Ibeir  iiptBKMM  :  ifaejr  uU  «•  roundly,  thai  fraal  odd  ha*  iba 
iamr  rlTf^t  ai  Brt-ai  heat  :  "  wbr'H  ihe  rnld  beennm  ctlreme.  it 
pmdiMoe  efleeta  nnular  to  ihoaa  o(  riolaoi  heaL  The  lawninrtw. 
Laplanden.  aod  natirea  of  Greeoland,  aia  verj  inwbj  :  wo  m 
«ren  aaaured  that  aume  of  tba  GrMDlaadtn  ara  aa  blaek  ••  tba 
Afrieana;  thua  tha  two  axtrsBMa  approach  aoch  olhor;  niial 
oold  and  riwU  beat  prodnea  tha  aama  affeet  apoa  the  akim,  b^ 
eaaaa  aacb  of  theae  cauaw  acta  bj  a  qaaliljr  cobbmb  to 
both ;  and  thii  qaahty  ia  tba  drynaaa  of  the  air,  which,  parbapa; 
ia  sc|iial)7  groat  in  extroine  cold  and  oztraBio  baoL  Both  oold 
and  beat  dry  the  akin,  and  xive  it  that  lawny  hue  which  wo  fiad 
amoag'the  Laplaadera,  Cold  coatraeta  all  tha  prodncliona  of  ■■- 
tore.  Tba  Laplander*,  aoeordinglr,  wbo  are  perpelnally  oxpoood 
to  all  the  rigours  of  fraat,  are  iha  amallert  of  the  huBan  q»o- 
ciea."" 

If  thiareaaoning  abould  not  eodvinca  na,  tbero  aro  other  nrga- 
meats  in  reserve.  Tha  state  of  aociety  ia  aaid  to  have  groat  eflhet 
on  the  formation  and  color  of  the  body.  The  nakedaeaa  of  ihi 
savage,  the  filthy  groase  and  paini  with  which  ha  smear*  bia  bodfi 
bis  smoky  hat,  scanty  diet,  want  of  clennliDess,  and  the  android 
•d  and  uDcleared  country  whiob  be   inhabits,  not  onljr  aecordi^ 

■  BoTMS.  V.  3.  p,  M3.    Sea  etao  Bana't  Eesef . 
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to  Smith,  darken  hi9  skin,  but  render  it  impossible  that  it  ever 
should  be  fair.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  conveniences  of  clothing 
and  lodging  :  the  plenty  and  healthful  quality  of  food ;  a  country 
drained,  cultivated,  and  freed  from  noxious  effluvia ;  improved 
ideas  of  beauty,  the  constant  study  of  elegance,  and  the  infinite 
arts  for  attaining  it,  even  in  personal  figure  and  appearance,  give 
cultivated  an  immense  advantage  over   savage  society,  in  its  at- 
tempts to  counteract  the  influence  of  climate  and   to  beautify  the 
human  form.t  What  false  notions  must  mankind  have  hitherto  en- 
tertained on   this  subject !     We  can  no  longer  believe  travellers, 
who  tell  us  that  the  finest  forms  and  the  greatest  activity  are  to  be 
seen  in   savage  tribes,  and  that  no  ill-formed  individuals  can  be 
met  with  amongst  them :  and  as  little  can  we  trust  the  testimony 
of  our  own   senses,  concerning  the   frequency  of  deformity  and 
disease  in  civilized  society ;  since  there  are  so  many  reasons  why 
the  former  should  be  deformed,  black,  and   ugly,  and  the  latter 
well-proportioned,  and  handsome.  Unluckily,  however,  this  theory 
does  not  correspond  with  a  few  plain  facts.     Most  of  the  modern 
European  nations  existed  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  bar- 
barism within  times  of  which  we  have  the  roost  authentic  records : 
some  of  these  were  seen  and  described  by  philosophers;  yet  the 
permanence  of  their  characters  is  so  remarkable  after  a  greater 
progressive  civilization  than  has  happened  in  any  other  instance, 
that  those  descriptions  are  applicable,  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
to  the  same  races  of  the  present  day.     Instead,  therefore,  of  ac- 
counting for  the  dark  color,  peculiar  features,  and  stature  of  the 
Greenlander,  Laplander,  and  Samoiede,  from  their  smoke,  their 
dirt,  their  food,  or  the  coldness  of  their  climate,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  them  to  the  same  cause  that   makes  the 
Briton    and  the  German  of  this  day  resemble  the  portraits  of  their 
ancestors,  drawn  by  Ciesar  and  Tacitus,  viz.  their  descent  from  a 
race  marked  by  the   same  characters  as  distinguish    themselves. 
These  tribes  owe  their  origin  to  the  Mongols  :  and  retain  in  the 
north  those  marks  of  their  descent,  which  we  find  as  strongly  ex- 


•  Es9ay,  &c.  p,  48 — 52. 
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Uttmii  in  ttw  (^MM,  UMkr  Ibo  widtlyiLtleitM  Uliludca  of  tbf 
IMHk.  Al  Um  Mno  limr,  iho  |Mr«nt  tnlwi  lii«  in  tbc  nuddla  rf 
Utlik.  oqaNlly  ranorMl  fnm  llic  Tannrt  am)  the  latttr. 
'  "  Willi  •lijtlit  eieeptiun*,"  M7>  Dr.  i'Mmamo,  "  tbv  diflmni 
oonntnra  uf  F.onipai  an  nnw  (imi|ii^  bv  il»?  latne  n*iiiitu  ilut 
lliate  occu|wnl  ibrm  uner  iIm-  iIbIp  uF  •tuf  cniltoi  auihraue  K- 
Cgunii-  r»ni)ucat(  lia*e  Ixvn  ninibi  bj  ■m«ll  BUtnben,  aa  ibtl 
iflw  raeea  hnt^  beni  liirlo  cluinitril  b>  iltu  r«UK.  I'litw  wfaa 
'Cuin*  luid  bi»  W.lMn  ['rank!  rr«lur«^  itic  lorp'  mhI  pofMloai 
proTlnce  of  Gaul  under  ihar  doniiDioii,  iW  bntkly  rhnrmetcn  ma4 
Iba  Ungnog«nrihe  corniorrar*  wvro  l<iM  in  iIkim  of  the  ccmqiMi^ 
ed.  Til*  iiaitaoi  wluch  ba»p  inltnbitpd  Eumpe  A)*  llw  lart  3Sn 
)«tira,  cunnM  uT  ibrce  Kr«»l  r>cr*,  diatiniriii*h«l  (mm  caeb  oOmt 
b«  thrtr  bndil^  rnrtnation,  cluracttr.  and  inoguaf*. 

"  I.  Thp  ('«llic  ran),  villi  black  hair  ami  tyt»,  awl  ■  wlidc 
••itio  vrrpnft  lo  brinrn,  ornipkt  the  «trM  of  Euro|w:  to  dm  Ih^ 
long;  the  kncieni  and  modem  inhabitant!  of  France,  8|imi,  Pnit^ 
Ital.  and  tbe  greateH  (fan  of  lialj' ;  the  ancient  Britoas,  Wvlch, 
Urrtont,  Iri*h,  Hcotcb,  and  Manka.  The  reaemblanea  of  the  Bi- 
lurei  to  the  Iberi  wa«  noticed  bj  TAcirva  ;  it  is  obviooa  to  erciy 
ohierfer  in  tbe  preaeni  time  ;  nor  ii'  the  obMmttion  pecutiv  to 
tbo  Welch  ;  it  hulda  f;ood  of  all  other  Ceiuc  nation*.  "  SiloniM 
colorati  nihui,  ct  lorti  plenimque  crinea,  at  poaita  cootrm  Bi»- 
pnnia,  Iberoa  *etere«  Irajeciue,  ea*quc  aedea  occnpasae,  &lan 
faciunt."  That  black  hair  and  a  braim«r  compleuon  belonged 
to  all  the  Celt*  ii  not  onlj  prored  h;  man^  direct  obaervatiooa, 
but  alto  became  the  marks  of  the  tannine  conatituUon  wen  nnt- 
versall;  con*idered  ai  the  distinction  of  the  German  rac«. 

"  The  fcreat  German  race,  cbanicterned  hj  its  blue  ej«a,  jtt' 
low  or  reddish  hair,  Mr  and  red  akin,  occnpie*  tbe  midtHa  of 
Kurope,  and  include!  the  Swedes,  Norwej^ans,  Icelanders, 
Dnnci,  ancient  and  modem  Germans,  Saxons  and  English,  Calo- 
■lonians  or  Picl»,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  who  have  spruiif 
from  them  ;  ilie  inhahitaois  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Vandab 
and  GotliB,  ii-c  Historical  records,  and  tbe  simitarit;  of  lan- 
guage and  character,  both  ofbodjr  and  mind,  proTa  Uiat  all  these 
people  belong  to  the  tame  race. 
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"  III.  The  east  of  Europe  contains  the  Sannatian  and  Slavonic 
tribes,  characterized  by  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  darker  skin 
than  the  German,  with  perhaps  larger  limbs  than  the  Celts.  To 
this  division  belong  the  Russians,  Poles,  Croats,  Slavons,  Bohe- 
mians, Bulgarians,  Cossacks,  and  others  who  speak  the  Slavonic 
language."*  He  proceeds  to  show  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
the  Sarmatians  descended  from  the  Medes,  and  were  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  700  years  before  the  Christian  era :  by 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  they  occupied  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes,  when  Darius  Hystaspbs 
invaded  Syria  ;  and  from  Cluvekius,  that  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  Prussia,  and  the  country  as  far  as 
the  situation  of  the  Finni  and  Venedi,  were  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  Sarmatians.  Since  then  a  people  of  very  different  race  have 
existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Germans  from  the  most  remote 
times,  how  cau  we  explain  the  differences  of  the  European  na- 
tions,  by  the  operations  of  climate,  by  heat  and  cold  ?  How  does 
the  same  sky  cause  the  whiteness  of  the  German  and  Swede,  and 
the  comparatively  dark  complexion  of  the  Pole  and  Russian  ? 

But  these  European  races  are  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
All  that  part  of  the  former  region,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges ;  all  the  North  of 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  other  parts  still  farther  south,  on 
the  east,  are  occupied  by  a  race  agreeing  nearly  in  character  with 
the  Sarmatians  and  Celts. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  excepting  the  Germans,  and  the  Lap- 
landers and  Samoiedes,  whom  we  deem  of  Mongolian  origin,  the 
same  native  or  congenital  constitution  prevails  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  western  part  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  white  skin,  tending  rather  to  a  brownish 
tint  than  to  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  German  tribes,  belong 
to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  all  the 
Celts ;  to  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  others  of  Slavonic  origin ;  to 
the  Tatars,  commonly  confounded  with  the  Mongols,  the  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Circassians,  and  Georgians,  the  Turks,  Greek% 
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Arabians,  Abysiinians,  Syrians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tri- 
poll,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco.  That  climate  cannot  cause 
similarity  of  character  in  nations  spread  over  fifty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  that  food,  dress,  state  of  civilization,  peculiar  custom^ 
or  other  moral  causes,  are  equally  inefficacious  in  accounting  fiir 
the  phenomenon  when  we  consider  how  various  in  all  these  points 
the  nations  are  in  whom  it  occurs,  will  be  allowed  by  every  un- 
prejudiced observer. 

The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  most  of  its  eastern 
portion,  are  occupied  by  tribes  and  nations,  all  of  which  possesi 
the  general  characters  of  the  MongoUan  variety,  although  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  such  modifications  as  usually  charac- 
terize separate  people.     They  are  distinct  in  their  conformatioa 
from  all  other  races,  and  differ  from  Europeans  quite  as  decided- 
ly as  the  Negroes.     History  points  out  as  their  original  seat,  the 
elevated  central  table  land  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have   spread 
in  various  directions,  according  to  circumstances,  every  where 
preserving  their  peculiar  traits  of  organization.     The   Mongols, 
Calmucks,  and  Burats,  are  three  great  divisions,  of  which  each 
includes  many  tribes,   scattered  over  the  middle  of  Asia,  leading 
generally  a  pastoral  life,  sometimes  practising  agriculture,  and  de- 
voted universally  to  the  idolatrous  lama- worship.     Their  first  dis- 
tinct appearance  in  history  is  under  the  name  of  Huns  (Hiong-nu 
of  the  Chinese,)  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were  impelled  towards  the  west  by  the  progress  of  the  Chi- 
nese power.     Afterwards  three  great  conquerors  appeared  among 
them  at  distant  periods, — the  most  conspicuous  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  who  made  all   Asia  and   Europe  tremble,  but,  happily, 
appeared  and  vanished  like  meteors ;  because  though  powerful  in 
conquest  and  desolation,  they  knew   not  how  to  possess  and  gov- 
ern.    Attila   with  his   Huns,   penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope.    Eight  centuries   later,   Zingis  or  DschingisKuan   united 
not  only  the  Mongolian  but  the  Tataric  tribes,  and  with  this  for- 
midable mass  reduced  nearly  all  Asia.     In   two  hundred   years 
more,  Timurleng  or  Tamerlane  appeared,  and  rendered  himself 
the  terror  of  western   Asia  and    India,  which  latter  country  has 
been  ruled   by  his  descendants    until    very  modern   times.     The 
Maatchoos  or  Mandshurs,  the  Daourians,  Tungooses,   Coreans, 
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KamtschatkanB,  and  perhaps  other  tribes,  on  the  east ;  the  Ya- 
kuts, Samoiedes,  Kirgises,  on  the  west ;  the  people  of  Thibet  and 
Bootan  on  the  south ;  have  a  similar  organization  to  that  of  the  cen- 
tral tribes.  The  empires  of  China  and  Japan,  the  islands  of  Sa- 
galien,  Lewchew,  and  Formosa,  are  peopled  by  races  of  analo- 
gous physical  and  moral  characters.  Short  stature,  olive-colored 
ikin,  deviating  into  lighter  yellow  ;  coarse,  straight,  and  perfectly 
black  hair  ;  broad  flat  face ;  high  and  broad  cheek-bones,  flat 
nose,  oblique  eyes,  entire  deficiency  or  smallness  of  beard,  are 
the  common  traits  of  the  numerous  people  spread  over  this  im- 
mense portion  of  the  globe.  Besides  this  general  agreement  of 
the  tribes  occupying  countries  so  distant  and  different  from  each 
other,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Samoiedes,  Kamtschat- 
kans,  and  others  in  the  colder  northern  parts,  are  darker-colored 
than  the  Chinese,  Tunquinese,  and  Cochin  Chinese,  in  the  warm 
southern  regions. 

**  India,"  sayf>  Dr.  Prichard,  *'  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race 
made  up  of  the  aborigines,  and  of  others,  whom  the  pursuits  of 
war  and  conquest  have  at  various  times  brought  there.  The  re- 
ligion of  Bramab  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  north ; 
and  at  later  periods  vast  numbers  of  the  Mongols  have  entered 
and  conquered  the  country.  These  mixtures  have  eflbced  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  original  inhabitants  ;  which  we  must 
therefore,  seek  for  in  the  islands  protected  by  their  situation  from 
such  visits.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Pacific,  contain  two  races  of  men,  differing  in  many  respects. 
One  of  these  approaches,  and  in  some  instances  equals,  the  black- 
ness of  the  Negro;  the  hair  is  curled  and  woolly,  the  body  slen- 
der, the  stature  short,  the  disposition  barbarous  and  cruel.  The 
other  is  more  like  the  Indians  of  the  continent,  has  a  fair  skin, 
larger  limbs  and  stature,  better  proportions,  and  exhibits  some 
mHrks  of  humanity  and  civilization.  According  to  Forster,  the 
former,  who  are  aborigines,  have  occupied  the  middle  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  many  islands,  leaving  the  coasts  and  plains  to  the 
more  recent  colonists.  They  occupy  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  Phillippines,  Formosa,  and  Borneo ;  all  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  New  Caledonia,  Tanna, 
MallicoUo,  New  Holland,  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land.    The  iiK»re 


•ra,)  ibmj  mofm  doep  Mack,  and  ham  curled  hair  iika  tba  Ne- 
groaa."* 

Tba  aama  obarrratioDi  ara  applicable  to  the  Malay  nca.  IV 
iDhabiiania  of  Otaheite  are  nry  Tair;  jellow  twir  i«  not  mft^ 
qneatlj'  aeea  «Bonf{ft  them  :  thoae  of  New  Zaatand,  aad  of  Baa- 
tar  Uland,  Iwioe  ••  diMani  from  the  eqnaior,  are  msch  darker. 
"  The  hiroeai  of  rite  SamairanB,"  aava  Hr.  HkMDKN.t  "  ait^ 
Med  ■■  they  are  under  a  perpendicular  nin,  where  so  aeaMNi  of 
^  year  afitxdi  an  alieraation  of  cold,  if,  1  ihiak,  id  irTefragabla 
proof  ibai  the  difference  of  color  in  the  different  inbalritantt  of 
the  cartfa  ii  not  the  immediate  effect  of  clinMiM.  The  childrea 
of  Eunipeam  bom  in  tfai*  iiland  are  ••  fiur  ai  thow  bnm  in  the 
conntr  J  of  their  parenti.  1  bare  ctbaerred  iba  nme  of  the  Mcood 
^neralion,  when  •  mixture  irith  the  people  of  the  country  haa 
been  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offapriof  and  all  tb«  de- 
•cendanU  of  the  Guinea  and  other  African  ilarea  impnrted  there 
continue  in  the  kst  inMaaoe  as  perieetly  black  aa  in  the  original 
■lock." 


"Di«p.lHag.  <U  Vaiiat."  p.  as— ak 
"  Hiatotj  of  Bomalra,"  ad.  3.  p.  4C 
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The  foregoing  statements  authorize  us  in  concludingt  that  in 

lia,  where  we  have  countries  with  e?ery  variety  of  situation  and 
temperature,  at  every  distance  from  the  equator,  mountains,  val- 
leys, plains,  islands,  and  continents,  no  effect  of  climate  can  be 
traced  on  the  color,  or  on  any  other  characters  of  the  human 
race. 

On  the  hypothesis,  which  assigns  the  varieties  of  mankind  to 
the  operation  of  climate  as  their  cause,  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  Africa  all  tribes  under  the  equator  of  the  most  intensely  black 
color ;  the  tinge  should  become  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  proceed 
thence  towards  the  south,  and  the  complexion  ought  to  be  white 
when  we  arrive  at  regions  which  enjoy  an  European  climate. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Abyssinians,  on  the 
east,  with  dark-olive  color  and  long  hair,  are  placed  near  the 
equator,  and  surrounded  by  Negroes.  In  the  same  part  also,  the 
Gallas,  a  great  and  barbarous  nation,  having  according  to  Bruce, 
long  black  hair,  and  white  skin  verging  to  brown,  occupy  exten- 
sive regions  undec  the  equator  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  south,  through  tribes  of  Ne- 
groes, we  find  the  black  color  continued  with  undiminished  in- 
tensity. It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  Congo  Negroes, 
in  the  blackness  of  their  skin  and  woolly  hair,  equal  any  race  of 
Africans.  Pateeson  assures  us  that  the  Kaffers,  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  ^Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  climate  is  so  far 
from  being  intolerably  hot,  that  the  com  is  often  huit  by  the  win- 
ter frost,  are  of  the  deepest  color ;  and  the  same  fact  is  familiarly 
known  of  surrounding  tribes. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  cooled  by  the  mild  breezes 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  contain  a  white  race 
has  two  kinds  of  natives :  one  of  olive  color  with  dark  hair ;  the 
other,  true  Negroes. 

The  Hottentots,  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  deep-black  Kaf- 
fers, are  of  a  brownish  yellow  color :  this  distance  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  difference. 

When  we  consider  how  large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  occupied 
by  the  black  woolly-haired  Negroes ;  and  that  these  regions  vary 
in  their  latitude,  their  elevation,  and  every  other  point ;  that  they 
include  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers,  hills,  valleys,  and  veiy  great 
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coBttnem.  How  remnrkable  thif  ftfrf«ment  if,  may  be  collected 
from  the  ftateroent  ■oroetimet  made,  that  a  person  who  has  seen 
one  may  consider  that  he  has  seen  all ;  which,  howerer,  in  its  Mi 
extent,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exafigerated  or  partial  riew.  TTie 
Eskimauz  are  not  ineloded  in  this  account ;  their  color  is  more 
of  the  olive  cast :  in  which,  as  well  as  in  niher  points,  they  be- 
tray their  Mongolian  origin.  They  retain  in  America  the  same 
character  which  dislingiiish  the  Mongolian  tribes  and  natirea  of 
the  old  continent 

The  most  intelligent  and  accurate  obaenrers  have  informed  nt 
that  nearly  all  the  natire  tribes,  whether  of  the  northern,  middle, 
or  soathern  parts  of  America,  hate  the  skin  of  a  more  or  lest 
red  tint ;  and  some  of  them  expressly  state  that  its  lighter  or 
darker  shades  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  causes  toa- 
nected  with  geographical  position. 

**  The  Indians  (Americans,**)  says  Ulix>a,  **  are  of  a  copper 
color»  which  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  and  air,  grows  darker. 
1  must  remark,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  produces  any  sensible 
ebange  of  color,  so  that  the  Indians  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Pern 
are  easily  confounded  with  those  of  the  hottest  plains ;  and  those 
who  life  under  the  line  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  color  from 
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those  who  inh&bit  the  fortieth  degrees  of  north  and  south  lati- 
tude."» 

HEARNst  and  Macrenzie|  found  the  hunting  tribes  in  the  cold 
regions  about  Hudson's  Bay  and  thence  to  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
copper-colored  and  black  haired.  Lewis  and  Clarke||  describe 
those  on  the  Columbia,  and  near  its  mouth,  as  of  the  **  usual  cop- 
per-colored brown  of  the  North  American  tribes  ;  though  rather 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States."  Wafer^  and  Dampibr^I  found  the  same 
tint  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Bougubr**  and  CoNOAMiNEtt  under 
the  equator,  StedmanK  and  others  in  Brazil,  Molina ||||  in  Chili, 
Wallis§^  and  Cook^I^T  in  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Hum- 
boldt, whose  extensive  opportunities  of  observation  and  philoso- 
phic spirit  give  great  weight  to  his  statements,  confirms  these  rep- 
resentations in  the  most  ample  manner.  *'  The  Indians  of  New 
Spain  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 
Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil ;  they  have  the  same  swarthy  and  cop- 
per-color, flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye, 
with  the  corner  directed  upwards  towards  the  temples,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thick  li|>s,  and  an  expression  of  gentleness  in  the 
mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.    The 


*  "  Noticias  Americanas  :"  cap.  17.  p  307 ;  quoted  in  IIomboldT|  "  Per- 
•onal  Narative/'  3, 207. 

t  *^  Journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean :"  ch.  9.  p.  305. 

t  "  Travels  through  the  Continent  of  North  America ;"  prcf.  remarks , 
p.9S. 

II  "  Travels,"  4lo  p.  437. 

§  '*  New  Voyage  and  Description,"  Slc,  p,  134. 

m  "  Voyage  round  the  World;"  v.  1.  p.  7. 

«•  "  Acad,  des  Sciences,"  1744,  p.  273. 

tt  Ibid.  1745,  p.  418. 

It  «  Travels  in  Surinam,"  v.  1.  p.  395. 

nil  "  Natural  History  of  Chili,"  p.  274.  Of  the  Araucans ;  "  Civil  History," 
p.  54. 

§  §  ''  Hawkx9worth's  Collection  of  Voyages,'*  v.  1. 374. 

irif  Ibid.  V.  2.  p.  55. 
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American  race,  oAcr  the  Hjperborran*  rMe«is  the  teasi  ihh 
incrous ;  but  it  cicc  upieft  the  grtmimtt  »pace  in  tbe  globe.  Over 
a  million  and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  frou  the  Tiena  del  Fuego 
islands  to  the  river  Si.  Lanrrence  and  Bering^s  Straits,  we  are 
struck,  at  the  6rst  glance,  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the 
features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  we  |ierceive  that  thej  all 
descend  from  tlie  name  stock,  notwithstanding  the  enorrooos  d^ 
veritiiy  of  language  that  separates  them  from  each  other.  How* 
ever,  when  we  reflifct  more  seriouHly  on  this  family  likeness,  after 
living  longer  among  tlic  imligrnnus  Americans,  we  discover  that 
celcbnited  travellers,  wh«>  could  only  observe  a  few  todividuals  on 
the  cfmsts,  have  singularly  exaggerated  the  analogy  of  form 
anionis  the  Americans. 

**  Intellectual  cultivation  is  what  contributes  most  to  diversify 
I  lie  features.  In  barliarons  nations  there  is  rather  a  physiogno- 
my |ieculiar  to  tlie  tribe  or  horde  than  t<i  any  individual.  When 
wv  roinparo  our  ilmnrstir  nniinnis  with  thiKi*  which  inhabit 
(itir  tonr^t^i,  %vr  iiiakr  thr*  same  iihM>n:itii)n.  Hut  an  Euro|K*nD, 
uhen  he  iU'<*i(lr»  un  &hf>  *:rpAt  rr»(*mhliiiic(*  ainiMii;  ihe  cop^MT  col- 
iiM'd  ru('cr>,  IS  hiihjrrt  to  a  |mrticiilnr  iihi<«ion.  lie  is  struck  with  a 
<'niiipl('\ioii  so  clitfrnMU  fmm  («ur  n\i'n  ;  ami  the  uniforniity  of  this 
«'oiii|  U-xioii  roiicrriU  fr-mi  hull  for  a  htii^  timo,  the  (iiverj^ity  of  la- 
diviihial  tVaturrs.  Thr  new  colonist  can  at  first  hanllv  di^ttn- 
(TuUh  from  each  other  imluMinals  of  the  native  race,  b€caus4.*  hif 
ove-  are  lcs*»  TiximI  on  lh«*  :»rnilc  niehinchohc  or  fiTorious  rxpre*!*- 
loii  of  tlic  ri»iiiit(Miancc,  than  on  the  ro(i-coj>|»er\  color,  and  dark, 
coar.'^r,  uIokm',  and  IniiiinoUh  hair  :  so  ^los>y,  indeed,  that  we 
hhould  lielieve  it  to  l>c  in  a  con^^tant  state  of  huinectatioii. 

**  Th<'  Indians  of  New  Spain  have  a  more  swart hv  complexion 
than  the  iuliahit:ints>  of  the  warmest  climaies  of  S«)uth  America. 
This  fact  IS  so  iii'icli  the  nuire  reinurkahle.  as  in  the  race  of  Cau- 
oasii-,  which  may  also  Ih*  called  the  Kiiropf>an  Arah  race,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sou;h  have  not  >o  fair  a  skin  as  those  of  the  north. 
Thouifli   in:ii)y  of  the    \«iatic  nations   who   inundated   Euro^H'  in 


•  Th«*  authtii  prib\l»lv  inr.iii ;  |/»  irv«'Iiido  unjlrr  tli  s  n  i  uo  the  diiiiintitiTa 
«»liv<'-i*'»l«»r<*'l  !»' »«"k-tuir«' 1  i»"  ".ii  •  t  '^' ■•iij.il.'iii  r-.-»i,ii  -u  who  tH-rupv  the 
tiif(h  n«mhrrii  .itittuli-^  <;  h.itij  (.-'.luiiueats  :  viz.  the  Kskuiiaui,  Laplanderf 
^2&Illolcdcil,  and  'I'uiigooMrt. 
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tiie  Bixtli  century  hod  a  very  dork  ciimplenioD.  il  nppcars  tlini  the 
shndcx  of  color  obeervnble  among  llie  white  race  are  leea  owing 
toilieir  origin  or  minture  than  to  the  total  influence  of  ilie  eli- 
moic.  This  influence  (tppears  to  have  nlmoi>t  ni>  iffect  on  ilic 
Americans  and  Negroe*.  These  raccB,  in  whicli  there  is  abun- 
dant deposition    of  cnrburctled  hydrogen  in  the  coriius  niucotum 

pressinns  of  ihe  aniliient  nir.  The  Kegroca  of  the  mouiiiBins  of 
Upper  Guinea  are  ncit  1f«s  black  tban  tboae  who  live  upon  the 
const.  There  are,  no  doubt,  tribes  of  n  color  by  no  means  deep 
among  the  Indians  of  the  new  conlineni,  whose  complexion  ap- 
proachee  to  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Moors.  We  found  the  people  of 
the  Rio  Negro  swarthier  than  those  of  the  lower  Orinoco,  and 
yet  the  banks  of  the  first  of  these  rivers  enjoy  a  much  cooler  ch- 
male  than  the  more  northern  regiims.  In  the  forests  nf  Guiana, 
es|>ecially  near  the  sources  uf  the  Orinoco,  are  several  tribes  of  ■ 
whitish  complexion, — the  Gunicns,  (tuoiarihs,  the  Ariguas;  of 
whom  several  robust  individuals,  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the 
asthcnicnl  malady  which  characterizes  Albinos,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  irue  Mestizos.  Vet  these  tribes  have  never  niiiiglcil  with 
European?,  and  are  suirouniled  by  other  tribes  of  b  dark-brown 
hue.  The  Indinnsinibeiorridzime,  who  inhabit  the  mostelevaied 
plains  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  those  who.  under  45^ 
S.  lat.  live  by  fishing  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of 
ChonoB,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  as  those  who  under  n 
burning  climate  cuhivate  hananuB  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest 
valleys  of  the  equinoetml  region.  We  must  add,  that  llie  la- 
dians  of  ibc  mounlains  arc  clothed,  and  weie  bo  lon<.'  brfore  the 
conquest ;  while  the  aborigines,  who  wunder  over  the  plains,  go 
quite  naked,  and  arc  conserjuenlly  always  exposed  lo  the  perjicn- 
dicular  rays  of  the  sun-  I  could  never  obneive  that,  in  the  sam« 
individual,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  were  coveied  were  less 
dark  than  those  in  contact  with  a  warm  and  humid  air.  We  ev 
ery  where  |>ercuive  that  the  color  of  the  American  depends  very 
little  on  th'-  U  111  position  in  which  wc  sec  him. 

"  The  Mi'xicnns,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  more  swar- 
thy than  th«  Indians  of  Quito  nnd  New  Grsnnda,  who  inhabit  a 
climate  completely  nDalogmg  ;    and  we  even  see  that  the  iribei 
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dU|)*r*«<l  to  Ibe  n«nh  ot  iIm  Itto  (>  iU  ore  Ibm  brawn  ibin  tboM 
In  iUd  aviflibarfauiMl  of  ibe  luajtiluin  a(  Guatiiamls.  Tka*  tlrvp 
enliir  vntitinan  to  ih«  eiuul  neural  Ann.  D«il  umlef  r*4*  10  of 
Ntinh  lauiuilf,  at  Clonk  tiny,  id  thr  aiMUt  iif  cvpprr-oiliirrd  tn- 
(hnn*.  wilb  vmnll  lt<nf  rjn;  tltvn  i*  n  irilw  wtl)i  Inri-f  eyr»,  Buro- 
^pn  fvaturx*,  nnil  n  vbin  !«■■  ilnfk  ihan  iltni  itf  nur  pencnnirr.*** 
itov  thieii  il  happen.  Uwl  ibc  •itme  nin,  nhirh  mnkea  ibe  AFri- 
San  litach.  iinfM  (Itn  Amoficnn  of  n  i;»|>|irt  ecili>f  1  nnd  ihni  iht 
'4nik  linp,  wbich  mtghi  |ki«uI>Ij  Im  piwtwrMl  hr  bmi,  in  tlwM|B«- 
'tonal  repiinu,  ■luiuld  bn  fotittil  alio  tn  iba  ooM  nmi  iiih(M|niaU« 
'irnou  of  Tirrrn  del  Furpu, nnd  ibo  miMt nioilMTn  pntoflhtr*^ 
dnmi  f  Tha  nWne*  of  whiu  rnc«*  cnn  mtH*  nui  bv  nambari 
to  tbii  trnm  iiF  infflncnll;  nrld  climnina.  But'iiaindLLC  rmnrftln 
ibnrnMMuriar,  in  the  innldk  ot  Mmuner,  Mf"  ra  bM.  BU*  8. ;  and 
Ibaara.  Btnu  md  S»t4NWn,  nnd  itmir  ntlrmbuiU,  hwl  MMrff 
prri>ti»d  ntt'i|r«<hfr  frmn  ilir  ivitit.  in  nn  eirurnnn  ih  Tt«rrn  del 
Fn^lCn,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer.  Two  nT  tlw  MrmnU  wan 
Metunll;  loal.t 

A  nry  eanorj  nimj  or  the  globe  will  ahow  lu,  ibal  tba  wn 
iwginna  have  been  occupied  by  man  of  diSereot  raeaa,  wilhnM  aaj 
inlercbaDge  of  character!,  in  mnny  inatnncea,  for  aevetml  cantniiaa. 
The  Moon  and  Negroea  ara  footid  together  in  Africa ;  Enropn- 
aiM.Negroea.  nnd  Americnna,  in  North  and  South  America;  C^ts, 
Germnni,  and  Slarnni,  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the  Mnn  kia^ 
donu  uf  Europe ;  Mangal*,  Afghan*,  nnd  Hindooa,  in  India,  &«. 
4U!.  The  diatinctioD  of  theae  different  race*,  except  when  thaj 
have  been  conthaed  by  intermarriage,  i«  jnal  na  euj  now  aa  hh^ 
baan  in  anjr  tiiue  of  which  we  bare  authentic  record*. 

The  jiermanencj  of  the  charnctera,  of  any  race,  whan  it  ha* 
changed  ita  original  aitnation  fiir  a  verj  diffisrent  mm,  when  it  haa 
paaaed  into  other  climea,  adopted  new  maniMra,  and  been  nxpoand 
to  the  action  of  thaae  causes  Atr  sercral  generatioiu,  affivda  the 
HKMt  indisputable  prwif  that  theae  charaGteristic*  are  not  the  00. 
^ring  of  such  ndventition*  circumstances.    From  the  bumkmw 
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examples  in  every  race,  which  a  slight  knowledge  of  history  will 
furnish,  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 

In  the  earliest  times  to  which  our  historical  records  ascend,  the 
west  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Celtic  people,  with  brownisb- 
white  skin,  dark  hair  and  eyes :  the  characters,  in  short,  which  are 
now  visible  in  the  Spaniards,  most  of  the  French,  the  native  Welsh, 
the  Manks,  and  the  Highland  Scotch.  The  German  race,  origi- 
nally situated  more  to  the  north  and  east,  have  long  ago  obtain- 
ed settlements  by  war  and  conquest  in  many  of  the  countries  pre* 
viously  peopled  by  the  Celts ;  but  their  light-rosy  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  and  blue  eyes,  are  now,  after  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
just  as  strongly  contrasted  with  the  very  different  traits  of  the 
Celtic  character,  in  those  situations  and  those  families  where  the 
blood  has  remained  pure,  as  they  were  originally. 

It  was  observed  by  CjEsar,  that  the  Germans  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  contiguous 
southern  parts  of  Britain.*  That  the  Caledonians  or  Picts  (Low- 
land Scotch)  were  a  German  people,  is  rightly  represented  by 
Tacitus,  whose  description  of  the  natives  occupying  this  island 
exhibits  the  same  physical  characters  which  exist  in  the  present 
day.  "  Habitus  corporum  varii :  atque  ex  eo  argumenta  ;  nam* 
que  rutils  Caledoniam  habitantium  comes,  magni  artus  Germant* 
cam  originem  adseverant.  Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  ple- 
rumque  crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  iberos  veteres  trajecisse, 
easque  sedes  occupasse  fldem  fociunt :  proximi  Gallis,  et  similes 
sunt :  seu  durante  originis  vi,  seu  procurrentibus  in  diversa  terris, 
positio  cobH  corporibus  habitum  dedit."t  Under  the  name  of 
Saxons,  Angles,  Danes,  and  Normans,  numerous  supplies  of  Ger- 
mans successively  arrived  in  England,  and  gradually  drove  the 
original  Celtic  population  into  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  island.  An  exposure  to  the  same  climate  for  so  many 
centuries  has  not  approximated  the  physical  characters  of  the 
more  recent  Germans  to  those  of  the  older  Celtic  inhabitants  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  and  both  descriptions  are  equally  unchanged 
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TIm  Vattdabt  patwJ  fmn  SpoiB  iato  Afrm  aliMii  tho 
flf  iW  Cfth  MBtnrj  I  thtir  diwiadami  ouij  be  MiD 
km  to  8oAw|  ood  BoocBvll  io  tho  OMBoouuoi  of  Aiooo.  hy 
whiio  Mid  raddj  eonpksioo  ood  fallow  hoir.  "  Horn  I 
Mjs  the  latlr  r  writor***  to  my  graot  oghwiirinooi,  a  iriho*  wl»»  if  I 
oowMCMjtlMj  woffofoiriiko  theEoglidi,  wmofoalH^oliglMr 
llwii  ilMt  of  the  iohobitoti  of  ooj  eonotry  tn  the  ■ooihwd  of 
Britain.  Their  liiur  alto  iraf  rod,  nnH  their  eyes  blue.**—-*'  I  iina- 
l^nr  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vanilnls.  Pko<*opius  mentions 
a  drfent  nf  an  arm?  of  thin  naii«»n  here,  dec.  They  confened 
Ibeir  ancentoff  had  been  ChrittianH.**  The  change  in  the  race 
priMJucetl  by  chmate  roust  be  in6nitely  small,  since  it  is  not  yet 
perceptible,  aAer  a  lapse  of  thirteen  centuries. 

The  establishments  of  the  Euro^ieans  m  Asia  and  America 
have  noir  Hubniiited  about  three  centuries.  Vasqi^kz  ok  Gaxa 
landed  at  Calicut  in  I4(H;  and  the  Portugese  empire  in  India 
wan  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  Brazil 
was  discovered  and  taken  ponsession  of  by  the  same  nation  in  tba 
very  fimt  yearof  tlic  sixteenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  CoLr«BUs« 
CoBTCZ«  and  Piz%aao,  subjugated  for  tlie  Spaniards  the  West-Io- 
dian  inlands,  with  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Wal- 
ter R4LB111H  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia  in  1584  ;  and 
the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.     Tlie 


•  TraveU  im  Sitrim  and  Egypf*  v.  \.  ch.  G. 
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colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these 
coantries :  and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept 
pure,  have,  at  this  time,  the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans. 
In  the  hotter  situations,  indeed,  as  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Europe,  the  skin  is  swarthy  in  parts  ef  the  body  which  are  not 
covered  ;  but  the  children,  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  women  who 
are  never  exposed  much  to  the  sun's  rajs,  have  all  their  native 
whiteness.  This  observation  admits  of  no  exception  :  in  the  tint 
of  the  skin,  the  color  and  other  qualities  of  the  hair,  the  featuresi 
the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  proportions  and  figure  of  the  body, 
the  European  colonists  retain  all  their  original  characters.  The 
sanguine  constitution,  with  its  blue  eyes,  yellow  hair,  and  fair  skin, 
which  is  so  remarkably  different  from  that  of  the  natives,  is  never- 
theless transmitted,  without  the  least  altesation,  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Negroes  have  been  introduced  into  the  New  World  for  nearly 
an  equal  length  of  time  :  in  the  West-Indian  islands,  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spanish  America,  they  live  under 
new  climates,  and  have  adopted  new  habits ;  yet  they  have  stili 
woolly  hair,  black  skins,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  other 
characters  of  their  race. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Barbery,*  may  be  regarded  in  great  part  as  the  same  race  of 


*  Africa,  north  of  the  gremt  desert,  has  been  always  inhabited  by  races  of 
Caucasian  formation.  The  original  tribes,  called  Berbers  or  Brebers,  have 
given  the  name  of  Barbary  to  this  division  of  the  continent.  We  know  but 
little  of  their  peculiar  physical  characters ',  which,  however,  probably  were 
similar  to  those  oi  the  ancient  Eg3rptians  and  Ouanches.  These  Ber- 
bers, which  constitated  the  people  known  to  the  Roman  writers  by  the 
names  of  Lybians,  Getolians,  Nomidians,  Mauritanians,  Chiramantes,  have 
received  accessions  ofPhcenicians  (the  Carthaginians,)  Greeks,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, and  Arabians.  The  latter  particularly  entered  the  north  of  Africa  in 
great  numbers,  destroying  or  driving  away  the  original  inhabitants.  The  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  Mahomedanism  and  of  the  Arabian  language,  testifies  the 
impression  which  they  made  on  the  country.  The  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  are  now  principally  found  in  the  mountains.  They  may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, south  of  the  great  desert,  and  seem  to  form  even  considerable  states  be- 
tween Tombuctoo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  where  they  preserve  their  distinctive 
characters  in  the  same  climates  with  the  Negro  racs. 


,|iiMf>ytrtbMlHWl  !■■■■  M  WW>.-MjlKl|»Ji» 


^1w  Moon,  whn  tw*e  lirsd  in  Africa  tiacm  tbr  »«*enlb  ct» 
tMTj,  hafe  not  defenaraiedinlbeir  phjMical  ctwflitniioa  frttv  ilteir 
Anbiui  pro^nitnri  ;  Uw  md  exeru  iu  Ttill  influenea  oa  their 
Ain,  but  tbeir  children  are  juM  u  whiir  u  thoaa  bom  jm  Etiropc 
They  an  b;  no  menm  confined  to  the  nnrtben  ctMwt,  bol  ba*« 
ptBetraled,  u  the  pmaleiw*  of  ibe  Habonwdan  reli|[Mn  nnens, 
deapl/ into  the  interior;  bete  they  dwell  iueountriM,  of  which 
the  imollr-baired  Negro  it  the  native,  hut  hare  not  ac<|«irwl>  ia 
ax  centuries  of  ezjKMure  to  the  aame  cwiac*.  may  of  hi*  eharae- 
tora.  The  intBlligcnl  bikI  «ec«rate  8h«w  informa  tu,  that  rmmI 
of  the  Mooriah  woa)«i]  wnald  be  reckoned  hnndmnw  e*en  \a  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  akin  of  their  cbitdreo  ii  exceedingly  feir  end  deli- 
cftie ;  end  though  the  hojrs,  bj  being  ezpoaed  to  Ibe  aBB,  eooo 
grow  twerthj,  yet  the  girli,  wbo  keep  mare  within  doore,  praaarvs 
tbeir  beauly  till  tbe  age  of  thirty,  when  they  eomaionly  give  over 
child-bearing.  "  Lee  Haurea,"  aaya  Poiarr,  "  na  tool  paa  d^ 
tarellemenl  noira,   malgri  le  proTerbe,  et  corome  le  p 
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sieurs  ^crivains ;  mais  i\a  naissent  blancs,  et  resteni  blancs  toute 
Jeur  vie,  qunnd  leurs  travaux  ne  les  exposent  pas  aux  ardeurs  da 
soleil.  Dans  les  villes,  les  femines  ont  une  blancheur  si  ^clatante, 
qu'elles  eclipseroient  la  plupart  de  nos  Eiiropeennes ;  mais  les 
Mauresques  montagnardes,  sans  cesse  bruises  par  le  soleil,  et 
presque  UHijours  k  moitie  nues,  deviennent,  meme  d^s  Tenfance, 
d'une  couleur  brune  qui  approche  beaucoup  de  celle  de  la  suie.*'* 
The  testimony  of  Bruce  is  to  the  same  effect. 

That  the  surarthiness  of  the  southern  Europeans  is  merely  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  action  on  the  individual,  whose  children  are 
born  perfectly  white,  and  continue  so  unless  exposed  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  climate,  might  be  easily  proved  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  the  Greeks,  Turks,  d&c ;  but  the  fact  is  too  well  known 
to  render  this  necessary. 

The  Jews  exhibit  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  nation- 
al formation,  unaltered  by  the  most  various  changes.  They  have 
been  scattered,  for  ages,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  but 
their  peculiar  religious  opinions  and  practices  have  kept  the  race 
uncommonly  pure  ;  accordingly,  their  color  and  their  character- 
istic features  are  still  the  same  under  every  diversity  of  climate 
and  situation. 

The  advocates  for  the  power  of  climate  have  made  very  erro- 
neous representations  respecting  these  people ;  asserting  that 
their  color  is  everywhere  moditied  by  the  situation  they  occupy. 
The  Jews,  like  all  the  native  people  adjoining  their  original  seats, 
have  naturally  a  white  skin  and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  In  hot  countries  they  become  brown  by  exposure, 
as  an  European  does,  but  they  experience  no  other  influence  from 
climate.  Their  children  are  born  fair;  and  the  countenance  and 
other  characters  are  every  where  preserved  in  remarkable  purity, 
because  their  religion  forbids  all  intermixture  with  other  races. 
I>r.  Buchanan  met,  on  the  coast  of  JMalubar,  with  a  tribe,  who 
represented,  that  their  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Palestine  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus,  and  who  have  preserved 


Vay.  en  Barharie^  torn.  1.  p.  31. 


ir  flal)*e  ciiUir  nod  fonn  wnMbt  ilia  black  tahahtlknta  ot  tW 
mrj',  ptocpiinf  m  tiHiaiMv*  ohKra  iWy  hate  ititrrniiimMl 
b  tha  HinckMi*.  ThoM  nf  (Mrv  UikmI  an  tmlhiA  Whtir  Jvwx, 
ntnult»uiKl>ni>  fratn  ttix  Mbera,  wtin  are  lennBd  Black  J«««." 
p  fimynini;  liici*  •uflkteoil*  prow,  ihfti  iwtirr  i)(fiiTrM«aiB 
miral,  and  panirularl.*  tbat  of  n>1(tr,  tin  boi  dpf>r«d  on  vxu«- 
p«  I  I  )■■(«  an  i>b*ertnUun  or  ion  l<>  nabe  ob  aoffiaolk 
er  pmuiK.  Ttiai  tliv  rvrirfl  nale  I'f  itir  hair  in  itie  Afncania  agl 
prni(l*PMl  bv  li#ot,  niiprara,  frnni  lU  bttnp;  fnond  in  miknf  «!■»■ 
ttoni  nol  raBinrkahla  Cut  tiig>li  ti>(n|>eraiuip.  ii«  in  iImi  Mnlurcaa, 
ptew  (laincB,  MnUtcfiUii.  D«nM-n,  New  llMllaDit,  nsil  tiwB  ia  tha 
eold  rcpuna  r-f  Vnn  [>i«n>«ti'i  Laiul ;  a*  well  a>  fnm  ibf  Imm  re- 
gion* of  Ahii  nni)  Amcitca  hcitiB  tulMUtnd  tiy  Iobk  tiBireal  raeaft. 
11mi  aoulljr  ntiptiaraiKe  of  ihv  Nefro  hair  tt  jua  oppMiM  W 
lUal  wIikIi  \ma  tlimam  hnn  Imn  laMl  tn  prudacv  iii  ibo  wwcriBC 
<>r  ■lirffi.  in  nliii-h  it  ■■  rr|ifptrn(nl  llinl  liitir  •■  [inxloced  tn*tr«(t 
oT  wool.  When  we  conlrnst  the  hairr  cnnt  of  the  ttrgM  or  tBoa- 
floo  with  the  beautiful  deecei  of  our  ibok  Tnluable  alMep,  ««Me 
•  prmligioui  diffrrance,  wliich  i*  prubaUy  o«in|t  mon  to  calim- 
UoB  and  attvniioa  to  breed  than  (o  climaU.  It  does  txH  appwr. 
al  leail,  (hat  change  of  climate  will  convert  the  wool  <^  an  iadi- 
ndusl  English  ilieep  into  hair;  and  it  ii  equally  incapable  of  con- 
ferring B  woollj  caveriofi  ob  tba  hatrj  ibeep.  Dr.  Wtisart  who 
lived  many  jeara  in  JamaicB,  (peaking  of  the  opinion  tbu  the 
wool  of  abeep  becomea  more  hairy  in  warm  climatea,  taja,  that 
in  the  Weal-India  iaianda  there  i>  to  he  fonnd  a  breed  of  sheep, 
the  origin  of  which  he  baa  not  been  able  to  trace,  thai  cany  totj 
thin  fleecei  of  a  coane  abmggj  kind  of  wool ;  which  ctrcwm- 
■taoce,  be  ibinka,  may  naturally  hare  giren  liae  to  tha  rapott. 
But  ho  never  obMrred  a  iheep  thai  had  been  hmught  from  Eb^- 
land  to  carry  wool  of  the  aauM  aort  witb  tboae  native  cheep :  on 
the  contmr;,  though  he  has  known  them  live  there  aeveral  yeara, 
tbeae  EngliBh  *beep  carried  the  aaroe  kind  of  cloae  byriy  Aeece 
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that  is  eommoo  in  En^laod ;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  could  ebserTO^ 
it  was  equally  free  from  hairs. 

The  difierences  in  stature,  again,  have  been  Tery  confidently 
ascribed  to  adventitious  causes.  A  temperate  climate,  pure  air, 
copious  food,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  healthy  occupations,  have 
been  thought  favorable  to  the  full  developement  of  the  human 
frame ;  while  extreme  cold,  bad  and  unwholesome  food,  noxious 
air,  and  similar  causes,  have  been  thought  capable  of  reducing 
the  dimensions  of  the  body  below  the  ordinary  standard.  That 
these  causes  may  have  some  effect  on  individuals,  I  do  not  deny^ 
although  I  believe  that  it  is  very  slight :  but  the  numerous  exam- 
ples of  large  people  in  cold  countries,  and  diminutive  men  in 
warm  climes,  induce  me  to  deny  altogether  its  operation  on  the 
race.  The  tall  and  large-limbed  Patagonians,  certain  North- 
American  tribes,  and  some  of  the  German  races,  inhabit  cold  sit- 
uations :  the  Mongols,  who  are  small  in  stature,  live  in  warm 
countries. 

The  facts  and  observations  adduced  in  this  section  lead  us  man- 
ifestly to  the  following  conclusions :  Ist.  That  the  differences  of 
physical  organization,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  which 
characterize  the  several  races  of  our  species,  are  analogous  in 
kind  and  degree  to  those  which  distinguish  the  breeds  of  the  do- 
mestic animals ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principles.  2dly.  That  they  are  first  produced,  in  both  in- 
stances, as  native  or  congenital  varieties ;  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  in  hereditary  succession.  3dly.  That,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  this  disposition  to  the  production  of  var 
rieties  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  is  the  state  of 
domestication.  4thly.  That  external  or  adventitious  causes,  such 
as  climate,  situation,  food,  way  of  life,  have  considerable  effect  in 
altering  the  constitution  of  man  jind  animals :  but  that  this  efihct, 
as  well  as  that  of  art  or  accident,  is  confined  to  the  individual, 
not  being  transmitted  by  generation,  and  therefore  not  affecting 
the  race.  Sthly.  That  the  human  species,  therefore,  like  that  of 
the  cow,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  and  others,  is  single ;  and  that  all 
the  differences,  which  it  exhibits,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  aa 
varieties. 
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If,  in  itiTestigaiing  the  subject,  we  are  Bali86ed  with  coinpBrin; 
ilic  exisiiog  rnces  of  men  to  thone  of  the  domestic  animals,  and 
with  bringing  Ingethenhe  characteristic  marks,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinctions are  gToiiiitted  in  the  two  cnses,  aa  1  have  done  in  sever- 
al preceding  chnptert),  we  shall  have  nn  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  fifih  conclu^^iun.  lf,however,  we  siliould  carrj  onr»elves)>Bcl(, 
in  imagination,  to  a  supposed  period,  when  mankind  consisted  of 
one  race  only, — and  ende«?or  to  show  how  the  DjmerouN  varie- 
tics,  whifh  now  occupy  the  dilfcrent  parts  of  the  earib,  haveerii- 
en  out  of  the  commou  stock,  and  have  become  so  distinct  fmn 
each  other,  as  we  find  them  at  present, — we  cnnitot  arrive  at  so 
aaiisfncliiTv  a  decision  :  and  we  experience  fiiriher  embarrua- 
ments  from  the  fact,  that  the  rnties  have  been  as  distinctly  marked 
and  na  completely  separated  from  the  earliest  periods,  to  which 
historical  evidence  ascends,  as  they  now  arc.  The  same  remarks, 
in  great  measure,  are  true,  concerning  animala;  so  that,  on  this 
ground,  no  difficulty  prevent!)  us  from  recognising  the  nniiy  of 
the  human  B[iociei,  which  is  not  ei)ually  applicnble  to  them. 


or  TBI  aOMAN  IPKOIM.  ^1 


CHAPTER  X. 


Division  of  the  Human  Species  into  Five  Varieties. 


After  taking  into  ccrnsideration  the  principal  cireumstanccis 
which  characterize  the  several  races  of  man,  and  arriving — by  the 
proof  that  all  such  distinctions  are  produced  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree among  animals,  chiefly  of  the  domesticated  kinds,  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  degeneration — at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
only  one  species  ;  it  remains  for  me  to  inquire  how  many  varie* 
ties  ought  to  be  recognized  in  this  species,  and  to  enumerate  the 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  As  there  is  no 
circumstance,  whether  of  corporal  structure  or  of  mental  endow- 
ment, which  does  not  pass  by  imperceivable  gradations  into  the 
opposite  character,  rendering  all  those  distinctions  merely  relative, 
and  reducing  them  to  differences  in  degree,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
arrangement  of  human  varieties  must  be  in  great  measure  arbitra- 
ry. Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  several  tribes  constitutes  another 
very  serious  difliculty.  A  complete  and  accurate  arrangement 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  at  present ;  and  it  is  more  advisa- 
ble to  adopt  a  general  one,  which  may  answer  the  purpose  of 
classifying  the  facts  already  known,  and  affording  points  of  com- 
parison in  aid  of  future  inquiry,  than  to  attempt  the  details  and 
minuter  distinctions,  for  which  we  must  depend  on  further  invea- 
tig^on. 


^^■^•wVi 
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lUak  il  bMl  bi  follotr  ihe  diiinbaiMMi  prafiowd  by  Bunuia- 
1  il  il  ooi  frn  fmm  ob^ctian :  «im1  allbiHi(h  tba 
fn  Duictin.  OiMlor  irhicb  hr  ha*  arrkafMl  iba  •nsrd  tnfaea  of 
(iWr  aptok*.  ou||bt  rather  to  ba  nt%riM  aa  iirUKipal  diTiaiou  ; 
'  iwh  nf  iham  mcloding  »e*«ral  ranrtit*. 

Tbii  nculB  and  juilictiiua  naturahd  di«i<lri  iba  "uighr  aiwciaa, 
trbich  (hr  ftiau*  Ifuma  conlmna.  loUi  the  rauruMUi,  Mobj^Ium, 
Cihiiipian,  Amanean.  and  MnU^v  vanruca.  Hu  reiardaibe  Caa- 
eaaian  a*  lb*'  |triinitiTa  itock-  Il  d«tiatea  inin  two  asireroaa, 
■BnM  ranicitc  and  different  rrom  racb  utbat :  tiamal^,  Ibe  Hoo- 
folian  an  ono  aida,  and  tha  Lthii>p«an  on  Uw  other.  The  ivo 
Mhar  rarielie*  hold  iha  mtddla  jtlacea  bciwaea  tlie  Caucaataa  and 
tba  iwurstietDv*:  that  u,  tba  Amancaa  comri  ib  httwaao  tba 
CauMwaii  and  Mnoguliao  ;  and  ibe  Malajf  beiwoen  th«  CwKa- 
kian  and  Rihiopian. 

Thp  fullnwins  marki  and  ile*cri|itiun«  will  httto  to  dafiiia 
dwM  fire  rarictiet.  But  it  i(  oeceMafy  to  obaerre,  in  the  firat 
pUca,  ibat  un  account  of  iha  multirariona  diveraity  asd  gradatMNi 
of  character*,  una  or  two  are  nut  tulEcient  for  delermining  tba 
race  ;  conaequanily,  that  an  eDumrratiun  of  Mveral  ia  required  : 
and,  aecnndly,  thai  eraii  this  en  id  bio  itt  ion  of  character!  ia  aubject 
to  iiumcroui  exc^ptiuna  in  each  rariety.  Th«  mifraliooa  of  the 
teTeraj  racea  in  quaat  of  more  ehgible  abodaa,  tlie  cfaangea  of  aitu* 
ation  cooaequeat  oa  iuvaaiun,  war,  and  conqueal,  and  the  inter* 
marriage*  to  which  ihne  teail,  account  for  much  of  tbi*  nocer- 
tainiy.  Tbu*  ihe  M'tn^ohan  and  Caucasian  rarietiea  ban  been 
uuch  intermixed  in  A*ia ;  the  latter,  and  the  Bthic^iian,  in 
Africa. 

I  CADcaaiAN  Vabibtt.* — Vharaeiert.  A  white  akin,  aitber 
with  a  fair-roay  tint,  or  inclining  to  brown  ;  red  clieeki ;  hair  Uncki 
or  of  the  rarious  lighter  coliin.  copious,  aoft,  and  geneially  mora 
or  lea*  curled  w  waring.     Iridea   dark  in  ihoae  with  brown  akin. 


*  Tba  iianM  of  thU  rmaty  ii  darired  bam  Mount  C«ne—  ;  baoM*  in  it* 
Baisbborbood,  utd  partkuUil/  lowardi  th*  toatb,  w*  laaM  with  t  my  baaali- 
M  rua  if  men,  tba  OaorKiaaa ;  {am  tha  qoolatioo  6nm  Cb*bd»,  at  p.  SI  1 1) 
aad  becaiue,  >i  Ikr  ■•  tlu  iinpsTf«cl  lighb  of  halocy  and  tratUlkw  aal^ 
tha  ofigiMl  abad*  of  tba  lyaeita  laaina  to  hare  baaa  aeat  Iha  aaa*  qoallw. 
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light  (l>lue,  gray,  or  greenish)  in  the  fair  or  rosy-coin plezioned.* 
Large  cranium  with  small  face ;  the  upper  and  anterior  regions 
of  the  former  particularly  developed  ;  and  the  latter  falling  per- 
pendicularly under  them.  Face  oval  and  straight,  with  features 
distinct  from  each  other ;  expanded  forehead,  narrow  and  rather 
aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth  ;  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  perpen- 
dicular ;  lips,  particularly  the  lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  foil 
and  rounded.  Moral  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  most  ener- 
getic, a'nd  susceptible  of  the  highest  developement  and  culture. 

It  includes  all  the  ancient  and  modern  Europeans,  except  the 
Laplanders  and  the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race;  the  former  aud  pre- 
sent Inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Ob,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  the  Ganges ;  that  is,  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
Chaldeans ;  the  Sarmatians,  Scythians,  and  Parthians ;  the 
Philistines,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  gen- 
erally ;  the  Tatars,*  properly  so  called ;  the  several  tribes  actu- 
ally occupying  the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  the  Georgians,  Circassians, 
Mingrelians,  Armenians ;  the  Turk8,t  Persians,}  Arabian8,|| 
Afghauns,^^  and  Hindoos^  of  high  caste  ;  the  northern  Africans, 


*  For  an  account  of  the  people,  to  whom  thifl  name  of  Tatar  has  been  appli- 
ed at  vaiieui  periodi  of  history,  and  of  those  to  whom  it  is  more  strictly  appli- 
cable, see  AoELUNO*s  MUkriiates,  v.  1.  p.  453,  and  following.  Portraits  of  Ta- 
tars are  given  by  Corh.  lb  Broh,  Voyage  par  la  Moseotie,  em  Ptrse^  dec. ; 
T.  l.pp.97,104. 

t  Adeluno,  loc.  cii.  For  portraits,  see  Dehos,  Voyage^  &c. ;  pi.  106, 107  r 
also  Description  de  VEgypte  ;  etat  modeme,  cootumes  et  portraits,  particular- 
ly, v.  2  pi.  2. 

%  Portraits  in  C  Lb  Brum,  v.  1.  pi.  85— 8S.  Representations  of  the  ancient 
Persian  form  may  be  seen  in  the  fragments  of  Persepolitan  sculpture ;  ibid. 
▼.  2.  pi.  138, 142  ;  and  in  the  plates  of  antiquities  in  Mr.  Morier's  TraveU  m 
Persia, 

II  Dehoh ,  Voyage  dans  la  HauU  et  Basse  Egypte  ;  pL  104,  105, 109, 110 
112. 

§  Some  indi£brent  figures  in  Elphikstome's  Account  of  CoMthvl  serve  to  show 

the  physical  traits. 
^  Bdcuahah's  Journey  from  Madras,  &c.    Portrait  of  Krishha  Rajah, 

curtor  or  sovereign  of  Mysore  ;  and  of  Nanuj  Rajah,  his  maternal  grand&ther 

(Hindoos  ;)▼.!.  frontispiece,  and  p.  67.    Portraits  of  three  sons  of  Tippoe 

SuLTAS  (Mussulmen  ;)  v.  3.  pi.  35,  36, 37. 
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iooliMltng  not  only  iJmjim  nortli  of  (ha  Gmi  Deaert.  hmi  cren  bm 
tribe*  placed  in  mar*  •nuibent  repun*  ;  ifae  EgrptiwM,*  Mijm 


WiMn  ikmm  ■■mnaiH  r*cn  an  aaMynvd  to  (we  nntij,  tiMtt 
HMOiUnta  wiR  wit  Im  uodarMwHl  bi  lailicBin  ifaai  the^  »ra  ■■ 
al»li«  in  phfMral  and  nnral  inui>  Th«  diMnlwOan  n{  ant  wf^ 
tm  imo  flte  ili*i*i<i(U  muM  be  ^^I■rd«d  id  ■  rvrj  itantral  new  i 
and  till*  (FiKrnil  eatt(nmi>tr  i*  u.>t  imKinnttcut  vitli  tmttMf  and 
•trtMiflji^tarkad  inodi6c«lion«.  Tbe  Ultci  nre  man!  nwMiraH* 
tal  the  CaMMtan  than  in  tlie  Mhcr  «>nMH»  i  pertmfw  fnnn  p«al- 


Of  fcaa^rW^Bofllw  ■^Mal  liftw  wMofcoeeupy  ihr  frt*i  InAtn  [iBiiiwa 
<  dtrf  Ifcm  ••iHAcionlT.     Tba  ctmu  «f 

n  luliiliiilhiriaiariiii  ijju.  ud  tba  pwd  u- 
Ital,  Ut.  W.  DtotiL.  (Hm  hu  pralaUj  nrrarwd  Um  ouuntij,  (Iw  wiiqadUH, 
and  Ilia  |v>pl*,  inuro  t tlriuiiclj  llwi  uiv  other  pcrann,  4ii<l  itIuiie  imii-iilcH 
drawiogi  hiT*  maiia  >u  k>  wall  acijiiuDted  with  tfw  prodifioo*  uclniectnnl 
acKia*«iiMntj  of  (Im  naliTM,  u  well  u  wilb  the  (ceiMrj  oriDdia,  hta  inloniiBd 
m*  thai  lh«  HoM(  •umplu  orxicli  liirms,  both  m  leatims  sail  gannm]  ftufOt- 
tioaa,  aboaiMi  in  lixUk.  He  nsnt  hw  ta;  qMci4Deiia  of  Negro  ckanetan, 
aitbci  in  oouotenuKe  or  hur  i  •hhotigh  ■oow  tribu.  u  Ihe  Halahuv,  ua  tbij 
(Urk-colond.  TIm  iculpliiTed  repreMntalioiu  oflhe  bumu  form  ui  Ihe  nlrfnel 
of  tbeii  nbtcTTEnBUi  templea  cormpond  to  Iha  plijaca]  traiLi  of  the  otodcra 
Hmdoaa ;  and  ihii  esnibnnilj  wu  puticiiUrij  DotiMd  by  Mr.  Moaiia  io  the 
nvnof  Cantreh  in  Belnrlle. — S*e»md  Jimtif,  m  Arna,  p  39. 

Thcfe  ere  nutneron*  *atiette*.u  we  mifbt  eipeel  in  naxlena**  t  rafion. 
Doaoii  iofbmu  lu  thai  the  ■fnoolluriita  u«  neulji  u  dark  u  Ktfen,  wbila 
tbe  Brnhmani  end  Ihoaa  not  eipoied  to  the  lun  ere  oomperatiTelj  li^bt.  Ha 
coioparealbe  hoe  of  tbe  Bnhmaneto  oopfMr.  or  rather  e  brifht  infiiaioD  of  cof- 
fee. He  eddi,  "  I  have  Men  people  in  Iho  nath  of  France  h  dmkjr  u  tbe 
irrealer  number  of  Br>hmuia,ai>d,perhap*,  mora  ■>.  Their  wooho  wbo  ua 
Mill  more  fadentar;,  u»l  l«u  aipoead  to  the  ra*a  ortba  (dd,  we  atill  bgfatar  in 
ooiDpla lion  then  the  malsa."  Some  wild  bnrdaa  on  Iha  hill*  and  fbrsatoof 
Helabai  ere  Ibh  deeply  tinjied  than  an  J  of  tbe  caitaa  which  l»re  beeo  Qen- 
lioned.  "  In  tbe  wood*  of  Iha  Coorja  oountrr,  tbera  ti  one  oftbnea  eomrau- 
nitiei  called  M«Uy  Koodiera,  who  do  niil  jleld  in  point  of  cooipleiion  to  tba 
gpeniardiot  Porlugneee." — Dtnriptun  tf  iJu  Ck^ractT,  Mnuun,^.^ftit 
PtofUaf  India  ith.  IS. 

■Headtnf  Copu,  DiRoi.pl.  106  and  106  Fifureiof  two  fraaca  paining 
tntheeepulchraaofTbeba*;  Bavci,  pl.Oand  7.  DttcHpHontiFEfjpliwM 
■nodeme  ;  coiitumeeet  portTWIe. 

I  five  portrait*  in  Baoct,  p).  Sand^ 
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«r  aalttrd  •oftaeit*  delieacj,  or  flexibilitj  of  organiaBation,  con- 
carrinf  with  the  influence  of  more  ancient  and  complete  civiliza- 
tion. In  floireying  the  distinctions  of  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments, we  feel  uncertain  how  much  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
original  difference,  and  how  much  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
goremment,  education,  religion,  and  other  analogous  causes.  I 
think,  howcTcr,  it  will  appear,  that  most  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
which  adorn  and  ennoble  man,-  have  existed,  from  early  times,  in 
a  higher  degree  among  the  Celtic  and  German,  than  among  the 
Slavonic  and  Oriental  people ;  while  the  latter  have  usually  dis- 
played a  more  sensual  character  than  the  former. 

Blumbiubach  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  primitive  form  of 
die  human  race  was  that  which  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  variety, 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  now  exhibited  by  the 
Georgians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  some  Europeans.  From  the  fine- 
ly-formed  skull  of  this  race,  as  from  a  primitive  configuration,  the 
other  forms  descend,  by  an  easy  and  simple  gradation,  on  the  one 
band,  to  the  Mongolian,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ethiopian  varie- 
ty. The  greatest  meptal  powers  have  been  bestowed  on  this  varie- 
ty ;  so  that  they  have  discovered  nearly  all  the  arts  and  sciences : 
indeed  almost  our  whole  treasure  of  literature  and  knowledge 
has  been  derived  from  the  same  quarter.  These  nations  have 
the  most  intelligent  and  expressive  countenance,  and  the  most 
beautiful  bodily  proportions  :  they  occupy  the  middle  regions  of 
the  globe,  while  the  extremities  are  filled  by  others.  The  most 
ancient  and  most  early  civilized  nations  have  belonged  to  this  di^ 
vision  ;  to  which,  also,  according  to  the  observation  of  Butmbn- 
BACH,  there  is  a  disposition  to  return  in  the  other  races,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  Afri- 
ca ;  while  this  does  not  easily  deviate  into  the  dark-colored  varie- 
ties. 

If  we  admit  the  Caucasian  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of 
man,  are  we  to  suppose  that  .the  skin  was  rosy,  the  hair  yellow  or 
red,  and  the  eyes  blue ;  or  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  brown, 
and  that  both  the  latter  were  dark  1  We  can  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  latter  opinion  :  for  those  characters  belong  to 
all  of  this  race,  except  the  Germans,  which  have  occupied  only 
the  more  distant  regions. 
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In  Mtpfiarl  nf  Um  ofnaiiMt,  thai  the  origitwl  alack  of  tlw  hunaa 
^iKM«i«  hftd  the  cinndera  »!'  llie  C'Muanui  ivmIv,  a  nay  tw 
■tatad,  Utal  iKfl  put  of  A»u  wluch  »««•  to  kaw  bnen  iW  cmAa 
•f  tin  raee,  baa  alwajri  Uvn.  nnil  •iill  is,  inhafaaied  bj  trihm  of 
Abi  CbrmatUMt ;  ami  ihu  iJit  iBbaliitauu  oT  Ewnp*.  id  (r«M  pan 
■BJ  be  tne»d  baek  for  ibeir  uri|tia  to  iba  ir«»i  of  Am*.  I  ihiBk, 
bawever,  that  wa  lia*a  niii  iIm  d«U  inc«»»ary  for  e«l*bluluiit  a 
■BlHrMilory  eooduMoB  on  thu  poiDt-  WecaniMtyel  BwHine  b 
aa  a  ptMDt  rally  proved,  that  all  tha  lanetiea  ot  mmtt  bava  beca 
^■■tuced  from  ana  and  iba  nna  fan<»tl. 

II.  The  Moaaiiu^ft  Vaaiitr  u  cbaranflfued  by  viin  color, 
whtvb  in  many  raMMw  *«ry  iiffai,  and  black eyeti  bUek,  Mraiftil, 
•IriiBf .  and  Una  hair  :  tiiile  at  no  beard  ;  b«nd  uf  a  aqoan  lariB, 
Willi  tinall  and  low  rnrrhcad  ;  Umad  and  Oaitaoad  bea,  iritli  iha 
baiurai  ruamnf  infpiher ;  ibe  gli^Jla  flai  and  fry  Wmad  i  aaaa 
■nail  and  Aal :  roandrd  rltrvka  prnjt<ciiae  estrmally  ;  narrvw 
and  liaear  aperlnre  of  tb«  eyelidi;  eyes  placed  very  obliqiiely  ; 
riigfat  prbjectioD  of  tba  cbio  ;  larga  ears  ;  tbiek  lipi.  The  alalure, 
particutarly  in  the  couniriea  near  ibe  North  Pole,  u  ialarior  to  that 
of  European!. 

It  JBcludca  tbe  Ducneroin  more  or  leaa  rude,  and  ia  great  part 
Nomadic  tribea,  which  occupy  ceotial  and  Bortbern  Aaia ;  aa  tha 
Moagoii,  Calmucka,  and  Burats,*  ibe  Hantcboa  or  MaBdahnrSi 
DBOoriana,  Tungooaei,  and  Corean* ;  the  8aaKHedee,t  Yukagira, 
Coriacks,  Tachutaki,  and  Kamticbadalei  4  the  ChiDe8e||  and  Ja- 
paneae  ;^  the  inhabitnnU  of  Thibet  aad  Bootao  ;  iboaa  of  Taag- 
qaia,  Cochin-China,  Ara,  Pe|;u,  Cambodia,  Laoa,  and  Siam  ;  tba 
Finoiih  race*  of  noiihern  Europe,  aa  the  Laplander*;  aad  iha 
tribea  of  EikimaHS  extending  over  the  northern  part*  of  Aniarie^ 
from  Bering's  Strait  to  the  eitremily  of  Greenland. 


•  Tb*  figoTM in  th*  pUtM  of  PtLLx,  tKMvr.ntlritlUtm  aUrJit  Jhmg^, 
V^ktrtdi^rn,  pit  wamt  idaa  oT  lbs  geotnl  cbuveUri  of  tiM  Mianiifiaa 


(  foyaf  (  it  Comb  Li  Ban>,  *.  1'  pi.  7, 6, 9. 
t  Cooa'a  Tayaf *  M  tlu  Fmmfc ;  pL  75  ud  76. 
I  laaaow'i  TVavcb  ia  CUaa ,-  A-imtiapKce,  tnd  p  S 
(  iMiaaMarr'i  Vtytgu,  tft.  *.  1.  pi.  I6..p.  316. 
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••  The  Calmucks,  and  all  the  Mongolian  tribes,"  says  Pallas, 
*  are  characterized  by  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  which  are  de- 
pressed towards  the  nose,  and  by  the  rounded  internal  angle  of 
the  eyelids ;  by  thin,  black,  and  scarcely  curved  eye-brows :  by 
the  nose,  which  is  altogether  small  and  flat,  facing  particularly 
broad  towards  the  forehead ;  by  high  cheek-bones ;  a  round  head 
and  face.  Black-brown  irides,  large  and  thick  lips,  short  chiil, 
white  teeth  remaining  firm  and  sound  even  in  advanced  age,  and 
large  ears  standing  off  from  the  head,  are  universal.*'  "  They 
are  of  middling  size,  and  we  see  very  fettr  tall  people  amongst 
them  :  the  women  are  particularly  small,  and  very  delicately 
formed,"* 

That  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Huns  corresponded  to  this 
description,  may  be  collected  from  the  short  but  expressive  por- 
trait, which  JoRNANDEs  has  drawn  of  Attila  :  *'  Forma  brevia, 
lato  pectore,  capite  grandiore,  minutis  oculis,  ranis  barba,  canis 
aspersis,  simo  naso,  teter  colore,  originis  sus  signa  restituens." 

Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  **  the  Mantchoo  Tatars  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  Chinese  by  external  appearances :  the 
Chinese  are  rather  taller,  and  of  a  more  slender  and  delicate 
frame  than  the  Tatars,  who  are  in  general  short,  thick,  and  ro- 
bust. The  small  eye,  elliptical  at  the  end  next  the  nose,  is  a  pre- 
dominating feature  in  the  cast  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Tatar 
countenance,  and  they  have  the  same  high-cheek  bones  and  point- 
ed chins.  The  native  color  both  of  Chinese  and  Tatars  seems  to 
be  that  tint  between  a  fair  and  a  dark  complexion  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  word  brunet  or  brunette  ;  and  shades  of  this  com- 
plexion are  deeper  or  lighter,  according  as  they  have  been  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  climate.  The  women  of  the 
lower  class,  who  labor  in  the  fields,  or  who  dwell  in  vessels,  are 
almost  invariably  coarse,  ill-featured,  and  of  a  deep-brown  com- 
plexion, like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  We  saw  women  in  China, 
though  very  few,  who  might  pass  for  beauties  even  in  Europe.  A 
small  black  or  dark-brown  eye,  a  short  rounded  nose,  generally 


""  PALL4II.  HisUr.  nmehrieki,  Th.  1.  p.  d8  and  99. 
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a  little  ddticfin).  lip*  comidwibly  ibicker  ibu  m  EvropmB*,  u.i 
Irtack  liair,  arc  ani>m«L"* 

Mr.  Tt'hNUi  mf»nnati<,  lltal  "  lb»  p«opl«  or  TIhIiM  Im«o  ■» 
finahlt  black  iMir,  »inall  black  eji-s  willi  louf  puinieJ  canMn, 
u  if  Eilpadnl  bj  amficMl  aMsn*,  ryv^aabn  ko  ibin  a*  tub 
Miarcel)'  |irlTcpuble,  and  p)i^iriiw*  Ixil  tliijIitlT  nliadcil.  Udua 
the  eye*  ia  tlw  bruadrM  )nn  of  the  (nee,  nhicb  tn  ratlirr  flw,  aU 
narrow*  fruin  the  cbcrlcbunn  In  tlu)  dim-  Tbeir  akiiiB  mci»- 
riMiiatilT  MiKiolb  ;  and  iikmi  ot  (hrni  amrc  at  ■  vcrv  odtWNii 
ape  btifnn  ihcy  can  boui  ti*n  the  carlirat  rvdtmenia  of  ■  bawiL 
Thvir  roinplmun  ■•  Dot  to  tiuk  hj  many  shadn  as  that  of  Ai 
EuTupcnn  P»rtu);Dr«e."f 

Ttic  P.kkiniaai  arc  roniicd  no  the  Uongutian  moclrl,  ahboagh 
■lie*  inliBbii  eooMnp*  m  dilTrrtnl  frum  ilic  nli.iiln  of  the  unfitwl 
Iribr*  n(  rentnil  Ana 

'*  The  male  tlskimaui  bars  railier  a  preiwwaeariig  ptayKogav- 
lay,  but  wiih  rerjr  hi;t'i  check-buiies,  liroud  fcirrheud*,  aud  small 
eye»,  rat  her  further  n|iart  than  those  of  an  burupean.  Tb«  cot- 
nertiif  their ejelidf  are  drawn  tu^llierMi  cIimc,  ibal  none  of  the 
wlitif  ii  la  he  Mcn :  their  tnuuthi  ore  wide,  and  their  le«lb  white 
and  regular.  The  complexion  i«  a  dutkyyellow,  but  aome  of  the 
young  womeu  have  a  little  color  bunting  through  thii  dark  tint. 
The  iioMi  of  the  men  are  rather  flattened,  but  those  of  ibe  women 
are  rather  prominent.  The  male*,  are  generally  apeaking,  between 
five  ft'ct  fire  inrhea and  five  feel  eight  inehc*  high,  bonr  and  broad 
shouldered,  but  do  nut  appear  to  poMeH  much  muacular  atrengtb. 
The  flcHh  of  all  the  EikimnuK  feelii  soft  and  flabby,  which  maj  be 
■ttributedtolhenaiure  of  their  food.  But  lb«  moat  wf prising  pe- 
culiarity of  this  people  i*  the  vniallnesa  of  tbeir  bands  and  feet."} 
The  same  charanen  belonic  to  the  aeveral  iribea  of  Eskimaux, 
wliicb  ate  scaucrcd  orer  the  whole  breadth  of  the  American  OMi- 


*  Trtvtit  M  CUnM,  p  183-5. 

I  Jtramiit  oj  a*  Ewtkaary  t»  iX*  C*Mrt  •/  Uu  Tetk—  LMm»,  p.  84-5.  Ha 
obaorvcd  Ibe  Mine  character  of  couDlenuKC  in  tbe  Hefent  of  Thibet  (p.  Ml :) 
ID  tha  pcraan  •ecood  is  nak,  s  HuitcbinTatu  (p.  iM;)  sad  ia  tlM  Btatlwr 
of  Uie  sew  Luns  (p  33ll.) 

]  CnkfrtLL'!  A'arraiiM  <f  a  yoyg*U  thd*m'$  Bmg,  f.  56-9. 
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tinent.  Hubiboldt*  mentions  the  affinity  of  the  languages  at  the 
two  extreme  points ;  and  Dr.  CLARKt  has  noticed  the  complete 
resemblance  of  the  dresses,  ornaments,  weapons,  d&c.  brought  by 
Mr.  CiiAPPBLL  from  Hudson's  Straits  to  those  in  a  collection  made 
by  Commodore  Billings  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Similar  descriptions  might  be  quoted  of  the  other  people  in- 
eluded  under  this  variety. 

III.  In  the  Ethiopian  Variety,  the  skin  and  ey^s  are  bla*k ; 
the  hair  black  and  woolly  ;  the  skull  compressed  laterally,  and 
elongated  towards  the  fron> ;  the  forhead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
ing ;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent ;  the  jaws  narrow  and  pro- 
jecting; the  upper  front-teeth  oblique;  the  chin  recedes.  The 
eyes  are  prominent ;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper  one,  are 
thick.     The  knees  turn  in,  in  many  instances. 

All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  in  the  first  variety,  bo- 
long  to  this. 

The  striking  peculiarities  of  the  African  organization,  and  par- 
ticularly the  great  difference  between  its  color  and  our  own,  have 
led  many  persons  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  yoLTAiRR,t  who  had  not 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  physiology  and  natural  history  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  that  the  Africans  belong  to  a  distinct  species. 
I  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  this  article,  that  there 
is1io  one  character  so  peculiar  and  common  to  the  Africans,  but 
that  it  is  found  frequently  in  the  other  varieties,  and  that  Negroes 
often  want  it ;  also,  that  the  characters  of  this  variety  run  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  those  of  the  neighboring  races,  as  will  be 
immediately  perceived  by  comparing  together  different  tribes  of 
this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Jaloffs,  Mandingoes,  Kaffers,  and  Hot- 
tentots, and  carefully  noting  how  in  these  gradational  differ- 
ences they  approach  to  the  Moors,  New-Hollanders,  Arabians, 
Chinese,  &,c. 

Again,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact,  that  the  Negroes 
resemble,  more  nearly  than  the  Europeans,  the  monkey  tribe :  the 


•  Personal  JSlamUivf,  v.  iii.  p.  291.  , 

t  Chappki.l's  Voyage,  Ac.  Introductory  AdTertisement ;  and  Appe  ndix  £ 
I  See  tbo  quotation  of  hii  opinion  at  p.  269. 
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fonr  of  being  drawB  inio  tlie  familj',  oven  at  disiant  relations,  liu, 
1  bvliere,  induced  mauy  to  place  our  lilack  brelhren  in  a  distinM 
■pcciea ;  white  others  liave  brought  forwards  tins  apinoxwoation 
lo  the  simioB,  with  the  Tiew  of  degrading  the  African  below  ibe 
atandanl  of  ihc  humnn  specie*,  and  thornby  pahiating  the  cmel 
hardships  under  which  h«  groaas  in  tlie  islands  and  contioentet 
the  New  World. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  of  the  poinia,  wherein  ib« 
Ethiopian  differs  from  llie  Caucaiiian  variety,  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  moakeys;  viz,  in  tlic  grviilcr  size  of  the  huties  of  the  faie, 
oompared  to  those  of  the  cranium;  the  low  and  slanting  forehead; 
the  protuberance  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth;  the  recession  of  lbs 
chin;  the  farm  of  the  ossa  nasi;  the  position  of  the  foramea 
magnum  occipiiale;  the  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head  and 
trunk  ;  the  relative  length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  &.c.  Tbii 
resemblance  is  most  unequivocally  admitted  hy  those  who  have 
minutely  examined  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  Negro,*  li 
appears  to  me,  that  this  fact  is  not  very  important ;  if  there  are 
varieties  of  hodity  ronnHlion  among  mankind,  some  one  of  these 
miitt  approach  aearer  to  the  organization  of  tha  monkey  tfaaa  ibe 
others;  but  does  this  prore  that  the  variety  in  which  thaconfonD- 
ity  00CIUT8,  is  lets  man  than  the  others  T  The  solidutigular  vaiie- 
tj  of  the  common  pig  is  more  like  the  horse  than  other  swine  :  do 
we  hence  infer,  that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is  teti 
porciae,  w  more  Uke  that  of  the  horsct  than  that  of  other  pigs  ? 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  Negro  and  the  European  do 
not  affect  those  important  characters  which  separate  man  in  gen- 
eral from  the  animal  world ;  the  ereet  altitude,  the  two  hands, 
the  slow  developemeDt  of  the  body,  the  use  of  reason,  and  conse- 
quently perfectibility,  are  attributes  cominen  to  both. 

Thai  very  little  importance  can  he  attached  to  the  general  ob- 
ae  ration  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Negro  and  monkey,  founded 
o.  external  appearance,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  this  fact, 
that  the  same  remark  has  been  made,  evea  by  intelligent  Iravej- 
lors,  of  particular  people  in  the  other  varieties.     Regnard  con- 


■  ftai>aiB«isa  at.  dU  k«rp.  mtscL    Pre&c«  p.  19,  sad  {  fi). 
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eludei  bis  defcriplion  of  the  Laplanders  with  these  words:  **Voil4 
la  desoriptioQ  de  ce  petit  animal  qu*oa  appelle  Lapon,  et  Ton  pent 
dire  qa'il  n*y  en  a  point,  apr^s  le  singe,  qui  approche  plus  de 
rhomme.'** 

GARTwaioHT  thought  the  Eskimaax  very  like  monkeys :  he  in- 
forms us,  that  **  walking  along  Piccadilly  one  day  with  the  two 
men,  1  took  them  into  a  shop  to  show  them  a  collection  of  ani-. 
mals.  We  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  I  observed  their  attention 
rivetted  on  ft  small  monkey ;  and  I  could  perceive  horror  most 
strongly  depicted  in  their  countenances.  At  length  the  old  man 
turned  to  me,  and  faultered  out,  "  Is  that  an  Eskiman  1"  I  must 
confess  that  both  the  color  and  contour  of  the  countenance  had 
considerable  resemhlance  to  the  people  of  their  nation.  On  point- 
ing out  several  other  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  they  were  great- 
ly diverted  at  the  mistake  which  they  had  made ;  hut  were  not 
well  pleased  to  observe  that  monkeys  resembled  their  race  much 
more  than  ours.*'t 

Nic.  DBL  TecHo  represents  a  native  tribe  in  South  America  as 
**  tam  simiis  similes,  quam  hominibus.|  Cook  calls  the  people 
of  the  island  Mallicollo  "  an  ape-like  nation  :*'||  and  Forstbs 
uses  the  same  comparison ;  "  The  natives  of  Mallicollo  are  a  small, 
nimble,  slender,  ill-favored  set  of  beings,  that,  of  all  men  I  ever 
saw,  border  nearest  upon  the  tribe  of  monkeys.  "^  As  the  charac- 
teristic form  of  the  head  and  features  of  the  Negro  are  just  op- 
posite to  those  of  the  Eskimaux  and  native  Americans,  we  must 
regard  these  comparisons,  which  cannot  be  correct  in  all  the  in- 
8tances,^a6  loose  expressions,  not  meant  to  be  interpreted  literally. 

Under  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  under  the  Caucasian  and  Mon- 
golian, are  included  numerous  nations  and  tribes  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  well-marked  modifications  of  organization 
and  moral  qualities.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  common 


*  (Euvreg,  t.  i.  p.7l. 

t  Journal  of  TraiuaetionSf  fye,  duriug  a  Rtsidenct  of  nearly  8ixt6en  Years 
on  the  Coast  qf  Labrador,  v.  I.  p.  270. 

I  Relai,  de  Caaigvarum  Oente,  p.  34. 

II  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  v.  2.  p.  34.  » 
§  Observations  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  342. 
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DMinn,  that  nil  Arricnns  }ifive  nne  and  ihe  snme  characier.  1 
liBVO  n1re»Hy  nnli«<t  the. diversities  of  feaWres  and  ekulU  (see 
pagoB  3S4  and  311 ;)  and  equally  Birnn};  diaiinclions  are  obaervD- 
ble  in  general  chnnictor,  whether  phvsinal  or  moral-  To  the 
proors  of  (he  former  point  before  adduced,  I  shall  here  add  die 
ttstinion;'  of  Dr.  Wintkbbottom  :  "  A»  grtut  ii  viiriety  nf  feuiurea 
occu™  aronn^  llimw  people  a«  in  to  be  met  with  in  the  nniionB  of 
Europe  :  the  alnping  cnnirunted  foreliemi,  small  eyes,  drpreswd 
iK>«c.  thick  tips,  and  projecting  jaw*,  with  which  Ike  African  ii 
uminlly  raricatured.  are  by  no  means  constant  irntti:  nn  the  con- 
trary, almost  every  iradatian  of  coumensnco  nin^  bp  met  with, 
from  the  dtsguxtin^  picture  ton  commonly  drawn  i>(  ihcm,  to  ihe 
finest  set  of  European  featnres.  Want  nf  animation  rfocs  rot 
charoclcrize  them,  and  fnce»  are  often  met  willi.  which  exprcjiB 
the  TariouB  emotions  of  the  mind  with  great  enerffy."" 

Mr.  Eow^KiH,  who  had  seen  ihcm  in  lhi<  Wcii  Indies,  rei^rdi 
the  Foulahs  as  a  link  Iwtween  the  Moors  aitd  Negroes.  "  Tliey 
are  of  a  less  aloB^y  binck  than  those  nf  tlic  Oold  Tmist  ;  their 
hair  is  crisped  and  bushy  ;  not  woolly,  but  soA  end  silky.  They 
have  not  such  flat  noaes  or  thick  lip:*  as  we  generally  include  in 
our  notion  of  the  Negro  countenance  ;  nnr  have  they  the  peculiar 
fetid  cutaneous  odour-"f  The  Koromantyns  from  the  Gold 
Coast  are  characterized  by  firmness  of  body  and  mind,  activity, 
courage,  and  ferocity ;  by  the  greatest  fortitude  and  contempt  of 
death.  He  adduces  a  horrid  example  of  these  qualities  in  a  pnn- 
ilhment  inflicted  for  revolt.  Two  of  them  were  hung  up  alive  ia 
chains ;  one  died  on  the  eighth,  the  other  on  the  ninth  day,  with- 
out having  uttered  a  groan  or  complaint.}  The  Eboea  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin  "  are  the  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Africa." — "  I  cannot  help  observing,  too,  that  the  con- 
formation of  the  face,  in  a  great  majority  of  them,  very  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  baboon."|| 


-  Aeeaml  oftkt  JVatiBt  jifritant,  v.  i.  p.  196. 

\  UittBTifof  tbeWfit  laditi.Y   ii.  p.  73.    Mr.  Park's  deicTiption  coinci  do 
with  thiiBccounl,-  TraTcls  into  Ihe  iMeriar  Dittrkti  1^  Jifrka-bvo.  ed.  p.SS. 

•Enn-*nps.ibid,p.r9. 
1  Ibid.  88— !t. 
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In  some  parts  of  Africa,  intermixture  with  other  nations  may 
have  produced  occasional  departures  from  the  original  ty\)e  of 
the  race.  In  the  north,  the  aboriginal  Berber  tribes,  and  subse- 
quently the  Arabian  or  Saracen  conquerors,  not  to  mention  the 
Phcenician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Turkish  colonists,  must  have 
mingled  extensively  with  the  Negroes.  On  the  east,  the  kingdom 
of  Abyssinia  is  of  Arabian  origin;  and  traces  of  the  same  people 
are  found  along  the  coast,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape.  Eurofieans, 
and  particularly  the  Portuguese,  have  had  settlements  on  the 
west  coast  between  three  and  four  centuries.  The  result  of  such 
mixtures  must  not  be  confounded  with  native  differences. 

The  tribes  in  the  south  of  Africa  are  marked  by  strong  pecu- 
liarities. The  fine  forms,  tallness,  and  strength  of  the  Kafii^rs, 
have  been  already  observed  (p*  3.S0.)  Although  their  hair  is 
black  and  woolly,  or  rather  short  and  curling,  the  skin  is  of  a 
deep  brown  instead  of  black  ;  they  have  the  high  forehead  and 
prominent  nose  of  Europeans,  with  thickish  lips,  and  projecting 
cheek-bones.  In  moral  qualities,  arts,  and  civilization,  they  ex- 
cel the  true  Negroes  as  much  as  in  organization.* 

The  Hottentot  race  is  again  clearly  distinguished  both  from 
the  Kaffers  and  Negroes.  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place 
(p.  383)  their  very  short  stature.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  or  that  of  a  faded  leaf.  The  cheek-bones  are  high, 
and  much  spread  out  in  the  lateral  direction,  so  that  this  is  the 
broadest  part  of  the  face  ;  which  is  suddenly  contracted  below  to 
a  very  narrow  and  pointed  chin.  The  nose  is  remarkably  flat, 
and  broad  towards  its  end  ;  but  in  some  it  is  more  raised.  The 
forehead  has  a  narrow  appearance,  from  the  great  breadth  across 
the  cheeks  ;  but  it  is  not  either  contracted  or  low. — **  The  color 
of  the  eyes  is  a  deep  chesnut ;  they  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
removed  to  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and*  the  eyelids  at 
the  extremity  next  to  the  nose,  instead  of  formiqg  an  angle,  as 
in  Europeans,  are  rounded  into  each  other,  exactly  like  those  of 


*  Barrow's  Southern  Africa;  v.  i.  ch.  3.  Lichtenstsiu'b  Travdt,  ch.  18. 
For  excellent  portraits  of  KafTers,  see  Mr.  S.  Damisll's  African  Scenery  and 
AmimaU  ;  fbl. 
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the  Cliiiicic,  to  whom,  indeed,  tti  many  oilier  poinis,  they  beu  a 
giiiysical  reemublance." — "  Tlio  hair  is  of  a  verj  liuif ular  nature : 
It  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  growi  in 
■mall  lufts  at  certain  diatAnce!  (torn  eai'li  other,  and  when  kept 
short  hus  the  ap[)earance  and  feel  of  a  hard  Ehoe-bniBb,  witli  tliis 
difierence,  that  it  is  curled  and  twisted  into  small  round  lumpt 
«houI  iho  size  of  a  marrowfat-pen.  When  suffered  m  grow.it 
hai)gB  ID  the  neck  in  hard  iwisled  lassuU  hkfl  fringe."*  Tlie  or- 
ganixation  of  the  Bosjeimen  is  the  same  in  nil  esscniial  puints.t 

IV,  Tmb  Avk:aicAN  ViRiKiY  is  characterized  by  a  durk  skin, 
of  a  more  or  less  red  tint;  hiack,  straight,  and  strong  bair  ;  BinaU 
beard,  which  is  generally  eradicated ;  and  a  countenance  and 
skull  very  similar  to  those  nf  the  Mmignlinn  trihes.  The  fore- 
keud  is  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face  brond.  poninularly  across  the 
cheeks,  which  ore  promiuent  and  rounded.  Yet  the  fuce  is  not 
eo  flattened  as  in  the  Mongols ;  tlje  nose  and  other  features  being 
more  distinct  and  projecting.]:  The  moulk  is  large,  and  the  lips 
rather  thick. !|  The  foreheiid  and  vertex  are  in  some  cases  de- 
formed by  art. 

This  variety  includes  all  the  Americana,  witb  the  Qzcepiion  of 
tbe  Eikitnaux. 

The  redness  of  the  akin  is  not  so  coostant,  bul  that  it  Tariea  in 


'  BiRBow,  Ui.  at.  p.  157, 8.  Dr.  Sohirvills,  Oht.  is  Oenle  HottfmiMU- 
nm'mJttdUo-OuT.  TVoiu.v.e.  Portrut  of  a  Hottentot ;  Barkow,  TVotidi 
m  CUna,  p.  50.  Kon  Hottentot  woman,  Birrow,  Vayagt  U>  CocAsi  Clamt, 
p.  373 .  Booahuuut  man  tai  woman  ;  ibid.  p.  3M.  Bnt  the  best  n 
lioiu  of.theie  people  and  the  Bo^Mnnn  ue  to  Im  >ean  in  Mr.  D«iiiBLL'a 
MS  Scauiy  and  JhumaU. 

t  BimBow'i  Africa,  v.  I.  p.  278. 

t  "  If  the  Cha;niu,"  >■;»  Hukioldt,  "  and  in  general  all  the  natives  of 
South  America  and  New  Spain,  rtsemble  tbe  Mongol  race  by  the  form  of  the 
eye,  theli  high  chttk-bones,  their  etraight  and  flat  bair,  and  tbe  almoit  entire 
want  orbeaid;  thdj  easentiatly  difier  from  them  in  the  torn)  ofthe  man,  wbich 
is  pretty  long,  prominent  through  ita  whole  length,  and  thick  to«rarda  tbo  do*- 
trila,  the  openinga  of  which  are  directed  downwards,  as  in  all  the  oationa  of  tbe 
Caueasian  race."     Pernmal  Jfarrative,  ».  3.  p.  2S4. 

H  For  portraits  of  AnHricans ,  see  ,Cook,  Fsy.  leuardf  Ua  SaiOh  PaU ;  vol. 
3,  p.  183.  pi.  37,  native  of  Tiarra  del  Fuego ;  and  Vaifagc  to  tkt  Pmcifi*,  fi.  3P, 
39, 46, 47,34,  natives  of  the  North- W«at  Coait. 
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many  instances  towards  a  brown,  and  approaches  in  some  situa- 
lions  to  the  white  color.  Cook  states,  that  the  natives  of  Nootka 
Sound  hare  a  color  not  very  different  from  that  of  Europeans,  but 
with  a  pale  dull  cast*  and  Bouobr  makes  the  same  observation 
of  the  Peruvians  on  the  Andes.  Humboldt  observes,  that  '*  the 
denomination  of  ^copper-colored  men  could  never  have  originated 
in  equinoctial  America  to  designate  the  natives.t  Mr.  Birkbeck 
says  of  the  natives,  whom  he  saw  in  the  western  territory  of  the 
United  States,  "  that  their  complexion  is  various  ;  some  are  dark, 
others  not  so  swarthy  as  myself ;  but  I  saw  none  of  the  copper- 
color,  which  I  had  imagined  to  be  their  universal  distinctive 
mark."{ 

In  describing  the  Chilians,  Molina  says,  *^  Their  complexion, 
like  that  of  the  other  American  nations,  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  but 
it  is  of  a  clearer  hue,  and  readily  changes  to  white.  A  tribe  who 
dwell  in  the  province  of  Baroa  are  of  a  clear  white  and  red, 
without  any  intermixture  of  the  copper-color.  || 

The  most  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
have  particularly  noticed  the  imperfect  developement  of  the  fore- 
head in  the  American  race.  ^'  In  the  natives  of  Nootka  ^ound,^' 
says  Cook,  **  the  visage  of  most  is  round  and  fill!  ;  and  some- 
times also  broad,  with  high  prominent  cheeks  ;  and  above  these 
the  face  is  frequently  much  depressed,  or  Foems  fallen  in  quite 
across  between  the  temples  ;  the  nose  also  flattening  at  its  base, 
with  pretty  wide  nostrils,  and  a  rounded  point.  The  forehead 
rather  low,§  The  same  lowness  Cff  this  region  is  remarked  by 
HEAENB^f  in  the  northern  Indians ;  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,*^  of 
the  western  tribes  ;  by  Mr.  Rollin,  the  surgeon  who  accompa- 
nied La  Perou^e,  of  the  natives  on  the  western  coast  in  58^  N. 


*  "  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;"  v.  2.  p.  303.. 
t  "  Pergonal  Narrative,"  v.  3.223. 

I  "  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,**  p.  100. 

II  "  Civil  History  of  Chili,"  p.  4. 

§  "  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,"  ▼.  2.  p.  188. 
IT  "  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  «"  pp.  69  and  306. 
/»  "  Travel*,"  p.  04.  and  ch.  23. 
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1u.*  uTtba  CitliinrnMiit.t  Md  ibe  <*hiliwM;t  1?  Damtiu,  rf 
ihftw  OB  the  «»Ml  oi'  N'iKarwfW*.  uml  itic  laibrnw  nf  Duwn  J 
■ikl  l>7  lluMDautT,  lit  tha  AnMrimiu  gmenJIv.^  In  dndiUaf 
Iba  CbajoiM.  >ie  wiyi  tlwl  "  iha  forrhMJ  if  «n«U.  »od  but  UlUe 
firuniMai.  TImu,  in  WTflrel  lanpiagc*  ai  ih»  ciNiiine*.  u>  tx- 
pTMi  tlM  hutilT  (if  ■  wunoma,  ihmj  taj  thu  atte  u  fal,  attJ  li«  • 
•arraw  fara)M«d."*1  A  liafiiUr  intKlkctunl  «t«feet  bms  brvn  oo- 
itead  ia  mrnf  Amancam.  nod  mnv.  |>«riui|w,  be  conocdcd  with 
lh»  pM(iJt«nl]>  tn  ibft  eDBfigitraiKMi  nfihsb**!!.  "The  (^bftruM 
Imio  •  icrvai  diAcullr  in  compnh«adiiif  any  ihinx  tlikt  bciunp 
lu  nuDwncat  rclnliotM-  I  n«*er  mw  b  vinyle  man  wb(i  nu|;bi  am 
bo  Biiuln  in  Miy  llint  b«  wtu  pijbiwa  or  mx\f  »«art  of  afa-"" 
W«raB  iibaptfcd  th«'  uiRMTircuimuincr  in  the  latbinui  af  Damn. 
Tbn  Indian*  aitempred  Ki  n^^ou  m  \imr\y  o{  beiwaen  ifanc  and 
lam  bwodted  parMm* :  o«ic  of  ibaro  |hiI  a  yraia  at  umim  inia  a 
tiDikol  fur  earh  lltat  pn««rd  ;  bal  lh«r  roaM  not  ciul  it  up.  SiitDf 
dn*i  after,  twenty  or  ibirtj  of  the  chiaf  men  came  tocher,  and 
tried  their  ikill.  "  But,  when  they  could  tell  no  farther  (the  ihibi- 
bar  probably  exceeded  their  arithmetic,)  and  aeemed  to  grow  nrj 
hot  and  eamen  in  their  debate*  about  it,  ona  of  ibem  atarted  ap, 
and,  aortiifg  out  a  lock  of  hair  with  hit  fingen,  and  ihaking  it, 
•aemed  to  intimate  the  number  to  be  great  and  unknown,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dt>puie.  But  one  of  them  came  after  ae,  aad 
enquired  the  oumher,  in  broken  Spaniah."tt 

Several  fabulous  report*  hare  been  propagated,  and  entertain- 
ed eren  bj  writen  of  credit  raapecting  ibe  diatinguiahing  cbarac- 
tara  of  thia  race.  The  repreaentation  of  their  entire  natural  de- 
ficiency of  beard  ha«  been  rectified  already  (tee  p.  238  and  fol* 


■"VoyifB,"**  '-3  p-aoa. 
iibid  aoi- 

t"  Voy»fa""*e.p,900. 

H"  VojagM/'Ac.  *  1.  p  39;  v.  a.  p.  US. 

f  8m  tba  qooutioa  at  p.  319. 

1 "  Paramnl  NarratiTi,"  *.  3.  p.  S23. 

■•  Ibid    p.  HI. 

T*  "  N«w  Voyage  and  Daaehptkn  oTiIm  latbnn*  ofAati 
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lowing.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  women  are  not  subject  to 
the  menstrual  discharge ;  and  that  in  some  places  the  men  suckle 
and  not  the  women.*  A  formal  refutation  of  such  fancies  cannot 
be  necessary. 

y.  Malay  Variety. — Brown  color,  from  a  tight  tawny  tint, 
not  deeper  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  to  a  deep 
brown  approaching  to  black.  Hair  black,  more  or  less  curled, 
and  abundant.  Head  rather  narrow ;  btmes  of  the  face  large  and 
prominent ;  nose  full  and  broad  towards  the  apet ;  large  mouth. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  Sumatra, 
Jara,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic  islands  ;  of  the 
Molucca,  Ladrone,  Phillippine,  Marian,  and  Caroline  groups;  of 
New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  numberless  islands  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the 
South  Sea,  belong  to  this  division.  It  is  called  Malay,!  because 
roost  of  the  tribes  speak  the  Malay  language :  which  may  be 
traced,  in  the  various  ramifications  of  this  race  from  Madagascar 
to  Easter  Island. 

Under  this  variety,  to  which  in  truth,  no  well-marked  common 
characters  can  be  assigned,  are  included  races  of  men  very  differ- 
ent indeed  to  be  arranged  with  propriety  under  one  and  the  same 
division,  but  hitherto  too  imperfectly  known  for  the  purposes  of 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

In  that  division  of  the  abodes  of  this  race  which  may  be  ealled 
the  Southern  Asiatic,  or  East  Indian  islands,  we  find  at  least  two 
very  different  organizations;   namely,  one  Negro-like,  black, 


•  Clatigebo,  «  Storia  di  Mesaico :"  4. 109. 

t  The  t«rm  *  Malay,'  sayt  Mr.  Marsdeh,  like  that  of '  Moor,'  in  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  is  almost  synonymous  with  <Mahomedan."  "  Hist,  of  Suma- 
tra ;"  3d  ed.  p.  42.  These  people,  he  says,  are  supposed  to  have  come  ftom 
the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  to  have  spread  thence  over  the  adjacent  islands  ^ 
whereas  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Malays  went  from  Sumatra  to  Malacca 
in  the  12th  ooitnry :  "  and  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  gradually  driven 
by  them  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  so  far  fVom  being  the  stock  from  which 
the  Malays  were  propagated,  are  an  entirely  different  race  of  men,  nearly  ap- 
proaching in  their  physical  characters  to  the  Negroes  of  Afiica,"  Ibid*  96. 


\ 
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with  slroDgly  citrtcil  hair ;  sa^ilber,  of  browo  or  oli*e  color,  wiltt 
Iwiger  hair.  The  fir«l  regariJaJ  oi  the  aboriginal  liiliabtUnU, 
occupy  Home  ialaails  entirdy,  bul  nre  founJ  iu  the  lui^ur  uu««  id 
iho  mountainoas  interior  parla,  whither  ihey  seem  to  have  been 
drivvii  by  tlie  encroBchiiieBtii  ol' iivwer  settlers.  They  resemble 
Uic  ;tfricBn  Negruei;  lu  their  bluck  cilur,  ivouUy  hotr,  aud  georial 
formalioD  of  i)ie  skull  and  feaiurea  ;  aud  lience  iliey  are  called, 
by  (he  Dutch  writers,  Negroes  and  Moors.  They  are  (linliiiKUicli- 
ed.  hnwcver,  by  tbeir  l^ngiiojte.  and  by  a  copious  bushy  twaul. 
Iu  Suinaira.  they  lurecalleJ  litliiti  in  Borneo,  jBiajuo;  iii  thf 
Holu>:«iib,  H)iri)f<>r«K  IK  AlfiMsriu:  in  the  Pbilli{(tiine9,  Yg*lol««. 
Tbcy  luu  wild,  bitrbarijuii,  and  uncinilizedt  like  i\u.ir  Africiu  kiiv 
dred- 

Col.  Syuts,  ivh'i  viuted  the  great  Audsman  inlwad  no  liis  voy- 
ugfl  tu  Ava,  descrihrs  the  natives  as  seldom  t-xcMuiing  five  feet, 
hoviiiK  ■liniler  linibn,  large  bellies,  hi^  sbnuldcrs,  und  large 
lieadtf.  Tbry  had  woolly  hair,  flai  iio.-'cs,  and  thick  lips  ;  nod 
skin  of  B  deep  sooly  black.  They  arc  nuked,  and  in  u  slMe  of 
CMapl«te  twrbariam.* 

Tbe  ligbier  oplorad  race,  with  more  uiat  couateiwncs,  longer 
hair,  and  finer  forms  aliogether,  occupy  the  cooiU  t>r  ihe  iprpn 
itlBii4fli  ttod  lome  smaller  ouea  entirely,  ^ny  of  Ifaem  abo* 
their  Malay  origin,  by  iheir  organiiAtion,  languog*.  and  niaDDers : 
aad  appear  to  bave  gradually  spreasi  from  the  cantiuent  over  the 
Oidjaoant  i^nds.  Others,  faowerai;,  cannot  be  traced  so  satisfac- 
tpcily  to  this  source.t 


^  to  AvA,"  @vo,  p.  Ml.  A  similsr  desciiption  of  them  is  giien 
by  the  Arabiea  traTsUen  ia  the  aiAth  century,  wboM  MMunt  u  tiUMUttd 
by  lUii^DODr,  ibid.  p.  996,  note.  "  1(  dcMrvttf  reourk,"  ^  Mithm  %ddi, 
"that  on  the  cvntinent  of  India aitn  Qangaio,  Sgtvei  of  Boodr  ot  Bcimim, 
tbeOuidnw  of  tha  Btrnmu  and  Siaoiew,  ue  often  aeon  with  the  olwncteiu- 
lio  hail  and  teaforei  of  Ibe  Negro."     p.  309,  note. 

Hr.  CoLxBoooa'a  accooot  of  tha  phjiLeal  traits,  Uw  feroeitj,  and  Ite  coa- 
pletely  aiBaga  itala  of  tliia  one,  ii  praciaaly  vniilar  ts  that  of  Cot.  SiMsa 
'  Aaiatic  Keaaarctiei,"  v.  4. 

1  Two  oatiTU  of  Timra  an  lepreaeated  bj  Penan, "  Voy.  da  Oooouvfitn 

t  TcTtea  Auitialai,"  t.  1.  pi.  85  aod  Sti. 
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In  the  numeroiui  larger  and  smaller  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
extending  from  New  Holland  to  Easter  Island  o? er  a  space  of 
nearly  140  degrees  of  longitude,  ?erj  various  tribes  are  found,  of 
light-brown  er  olive  to  black  color,  of  woolly  or  long  hair,  tall  or 
short,  handsome  or  ugly ;  and  that  often  7ery  near  each  other, 
They  may  be  arranged,  as  in  the  latter  case,  under  two  divisions ; 
between  which,  however,  there  are  several  intermediate  gradar 
tions  forming  an  insensible  transilion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

ist.  Negro-like  men,  with  curly  hair,  occupy  the  south-western 
islands ;  and  may,  perhaps,  have  descended  from  the  analogous 
race  in  the  Moluccas  and  other  East-Indian  islands.  They  ate 
savage,  fbrocious,  and  suspicious.* 

This  race  is  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  group  sometimes 
called  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Georgia  and  the  Charlotte  Islands, 
the  New  Hebrides,  including  Tanna,  Mallicollo  and  others,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Freejee  Islands. 

The  remaining  islands  of  the  Soutli  Sea,  from  New  Zealand 
on  the  west,  to  Easter  Island,  contain  a  race  of  much  better  or- 
ganization and  qualities.!  In  color  and  features,  many  of  tbem 
approach  to  the  Caucasian  variety ;  while  tliey  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  symmetry,  size,  and  strength.  They  have  -made  consid- 
erable advances  in  civilization,  and  readily  learn  the  arts  impart- 
ed by  their  European  visitors. 


«  For  poctrtits  of  this  race,  see  Coox*s  "  Voyage  towM^etiie  South  Pole,'* 
V.  2.  pi.  47,  Man  of/ Mallicollo ;  pi.  26  and  45,  Man  and  Woman  of  Tanna ; 
pi  39  and  48,  Man  and  Woman  of  New  Caledonia.  Cook's  "  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  ;*'  pi.  C  and  7,  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  of  Van  Diemen*8  Land.  Col- 
lins, "  Account  of  New  South  Walea,*'  p.  439,  Portimit  of  a  Native  with  the 
prominent  jaws  and  month  of  Ihe  Negro,  Panoit,  *'  Voyage  de  Deeonv."  1. 1. 
pi.  8—12,  and  pi.  17—20,  Natives  of  New  HoUand  and  t^  adjacent  islands. 

The  papuaheof  New  Guinea  are  deacribod  by  FoubKst  In  his '' Voyage  ta 
New  Guinea ;"  and  a  %ure  of  a  youth  of  this  race,  with  jaws  as  prominent- 
as  those  of  any  African  Negro,  is  given  by  Sir  T.  S.  RAvrLKs,  in  his  "  History 
of  Java,"  V.  2. 

t  Numerous  figures  may  be  seen  in  Cook's  "  Voyage  towards  the  Soifth 
Pole  ;"  and  in  the  folio  atlas  of  bis  «<  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. ' 
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COSCLUOING  ADDRUSS  OF  THE  LAST  LECTURE. 


I  HAVE  now,  Gentlenten  !    petfoimed  ibe  task  assigned  lo  mr 

li;  the  nOARB   UF   Cl'raturb. 

In  judging  of  the  execution  or  any  design,  it  is  right  to  bear  in 
mind  the  object  nnd  views  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  I  bara 
been  desirous  of  exhibiting  to  you,  in  the  Lectures  whicL  are  just 
concluded,  the  utility  and  Bfiplicntions  of  zoological  science ;  and 
have,  therefore,  aimed  more  at  illustrating  principles,  and  the 
mode  of  employing  and  applying  knowledge,  thanui  Collecting  ur 
bringing  forwards  a  great  number  or  variety  of  facts. 

I  selected  the  natural  history  of  our  species,  because  the  subject 
is  very  interesting,  because  many  of  the  points  which  it  inTolves, 
enbracing  physiological  questions  of  the  highest  importance,  are 
closely  allied  to  our  ovra  peculiar  pursuits;  and  because  it  baanol 
yet  received  a  due  portion  of  attention  in  this  countrj' 

1  hope  to  have  convinced  you  that  the  zoological  study  of  mao. 
when  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  his  organization  and  functions, 
and  enlightened  by  the  analogies,  the  contrasts,  and  the  various 
aids  afforded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  animal  kingdom  in  gen- 
eral, is  the  only  means  by  which  a  clear  insight  can  be  gained  in- 
to human  nature,— into  tbe  physical  and  moral  attributes,  the 
comparative  powers,  the  liability  to  change,  or  modification  of 
tbe  individual,  the  race  or  tbe  variety,  and  consequently  into  the 
frame,  capabilities,  and  destiny  of  the  species.  The  principles 
furnished  by  such  investigations  are  tbe  safest  guide  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  of  which  man  in  any  shape  is  the  object ;  the  only 
guide  at  least  that  can  be  trusted  by  those,  who  are  determined 
to  resort  to  nature  for  themselves,  rather  iban  blindly  adopt  estab- 
lished doctrines,  or  take  up  the  ready-made  notions  and  clever 
systems,  so  kindly  provided  for  those  who  are  too  indolent  or  too 
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timid  to  exercise  their  own  observation  and  reason  on  these  im- 
portant topics.  Such  inquiries,]  I  will  venture  to  add,  afford 
the  only  light  capable  of  directing  us  through  the  dark  regions  of 
metaphysics,  the  only  clue  to  direct  our  course  through  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  morals.  Can  we  hope  to  proceed  safely  in  legis- 
lation, in  public  institutions,  in  education,  without  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  designed,  which  such  investigations  are  cal- 
culated to  supply. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  to  exem<f 
plify  the  incidental  elucidations,  which  various  questions  in  his- 
tory, in  antiquities,  in  the  fine  arts,  may  receive  from  this  quarter. 
Anatomy  and  physiology  would  be  very  inconsiderable  branches 
of  general  knowledge,  if  the  facts  which  they  supply  were  appli- 
cable merely  to  the  illustration  and  extension  of  the  healing  art. 

You  may,  perhaps,  ask  whether  these  pursuits,  or  at  least  thes^ 
applications,  are  within  that  part  of  the  territory  of  science  which 
may  be  marked  out  as  the  field  of  medicine?  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  foreign  to  our  immediate  object — '^rgic- 
al  practice  1  They  are  so,  if  surgery  be  regarded  as  a  mere  man- 
ual art,  of  which  outward  applications  and  operations  are  the  sole 
eadfi ;— if  surgeons  feel  that  they  have  taken  a  rank  higher  than 
they  can  maintain,  and  are  disposed  to  descend  quietly  into  their 
original  condition  of  a  subordinate  mechanical  class:  contented 
to  occupy  themselves,  under  the  sufferance  and  connivance  of  their 
elder  medical  brethren,  with  the  few  petty  matters,  which  they  had 
disdained  as  too  low  and  trivial  for  persons  of  superior  education. 

But,  Gentlemen  !  such  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and,  what  is  more  important,  in  which  the  public  re- 
gards our  profession.  The  Legislature,  in  voting  public  money 
to  purchase  the  rich  collection  formed  by  an  English  surgeon,  and 
to  prepare  a  suitable  building  for  its  safe  deposit :  and  the  Rulers 
of  this  College,  in  the  pecuniary  exertions  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  this  precious  gift,  in  the  devotion  of  time  and  la- 
bor demanded  by  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Professorships,  so  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  improvement;  have  recognized  surgery  as  a  liber- 
al science :  and  have  viewed  surgeons,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 


ntlnttMl  btnneh  tA  ih«  bdalinx  *n.  u  ■■  itMlnpsfMleBi  bndj,  n- 
•pnfinblv  ■■  It*  tiralc«Ni>n«l  imweMlini*  u*  no  Mtpcnor  piiifotBim 
nl  jian«d*ci»an. 

It  ■•  onr  \htty,  KhiM\mtam  <  ond.  I  am  mr*,  il  trill  Iw  not  lev 
nnr  pl«awn«, — in  maiauia  twr  pnif«M»nu  tB  ih*  rniik  ihrn  mark- 
oil  i<«t  lut  II  by  publie  ■■puiion.  Thai  impanUI  mmI  rnMraJlj  nr 
ItfhioitMl  inhaoal  will  Mppurt  «nil  prntrat  u<.  ■»  Inn^  n*  imr  e«- 
(laavorf  ar*  tMitiMllv  dimil<Ml  tn  ■dTanciit;  tt*i  ^erh:vi\»g  ibe  (he. 
•Kt  qml  pmclirc  (>r  •»  lurrul  an  nn-  4)uf  •••>■>  (■dinilual  CTMlit 
■aO  iIm>  ilttnrtTi  hiwi>r,  aiHl  rrpNUUnn  nf  nnr  hndir.  rlemand  tku 
mrfMHw  ■kiinli)  nM  to  iMhittd  any  nthnr  claw  in  the  profeMtaa. 
•  ilhin  in  iIm  eulliTaltnn  irf*  hrancbM  trf  knuwlmlr^  ilimrll^  Ma> 
IMWIml  viih  Ihfl  hnlitif  art,  nr  in  any  <iS  thp  CnlUlrral  parmt* 
l«*f  Dnmcslialaly  alUelmil  in  il.  It  t*  nnly  iii  rpferrnrr  In  Mtdi 
ftatri  and  tueli  nbjaeti  thai  llif  RnniNtnii  CnllKiHHi  mold  ba*« 
ticm  nt.eeY^^A,  iir  ranW  »r  am  ii*p  m  n.ir <"nll»-cp_  Tnlm  rijlu- 
ly  ctnplnyMl,  ihi*  valuable  ir«amira  will  be  an  incumbrance,  rvtber 
itinn  nn  ornament :  insieni}  of  rendering  Mrricc  nrconfeTTin|[di|^ 
niiy,  ii  wilt  make  mir  incoinpelence  and  disgrace  more  con*pica> 

The  medical  character  U  cenerally  received  aa  a  cenificMa  «f 
(•duration  and  knnwtedf[e ;  and  it  it  a  paMpnrt  nf  admiiaiDB  iiiia 
tlie  moat  cultivated  nnciety.  A  ftenrral  acquaintance  wtib  mlw 
ral  knnwled)^  ■■  eip«cted  of  aa,  and  in  atMoluielj  neccaaarr  M 
anxwer  the  appeala  which  are  cnnalantly  made  tu  ui  in  coiversa- 
lion.  At  general  infornintion  ia  nnw  m  murh  more  diflTaaadlhaa 
berpiiifore,  our  relative  Hperinrii)>  can  only  be  maintained  bj  in- 
creased exertion. 

In  the  |ire«cnt  day.  Gentlemen  !  prnfef$ir>nnl  cliarvciers  areea- 
nmatrd,  fairly  enough,  accordiug  to  the  proportion  of  tbetr 
knowledKcniHl  active  talent :  the  efficacy  of  names  and  thlea, 
like  the  fniihioD  of  wip  and  cunet,  ia  ppme  by,  without  a  cbanee 
iif  revival.  The  obtoleie  institiitiona  oF  past  ages  and  ineffloieat 
modrm  ones,  meet  alike  with  silent  di*re)(ard' 

The  inizhiy  imptiiae,  which  for  the  last  centary  baa  ao  ti^d^ 
intended  the  bonndaries  of  knowledge  in  alt  direciiona,  still  ««■■• 
ntestbc  human  mind.  The  astonishing  nccurrcnoMof  (his  vvaM- 
fnl  period  raited  it  at  times  into  irrvgular  agitation  ;  that,  indeodi 
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has  for  the  present  sabsided;  but  the  force  of  the  original  move* 
meat  is  not  at  all  diminished ;— *!  think  rather  increased.  It  will, 
perhaps,  display  itself,  now  that  political  revolutions  and  inno?a- 
tioDS  are  suspended,  in  a  more  vi  gorons  pursuit  of  the  useful  sci- 
ences, and  a  more  active  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

Surgery  is  largely  indebted  to  this  past  and  present  mental  ac- 
tirity.  So  much  have  its  principles,  its  doctrines,  and  its  practi- 
cal proceedings  been  modified, — ^I  will  venture  to  say  improved, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  change  is  noticed,  even  by  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession.  But  do  not  suppose  that  it  has  reach- 
ed perfection ;  or  that  it  is  destined  to  stop  at  its  present  point. 
What  has  been  hitherto  effected,  in  the  physiological  and  pathoi- 
logical  principles  of  our  art,  has  been  chiefly  to  expose  and  r^ 
move  errors,  to  clear  away  rubbish  and  incumbrances,  and  lay 
•ome  part  of  the  foundation.  It  still  remains  for  us  to  erect  the 
building.    We  must  increase  rather  than  relax  our  exertions. 

The  current  of  knowledge  and  improvement  rushes  on  so  strong 
ly,  that  they  who  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  it,  will  soon  be 
left  far  behind ;  and  serve  only  the  dbgraceful  purpose  of  ena- 
bling us  to  measure  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  stream.  Be- 
ware, I  exhort  you,  ef  this  shameful  apathy,  this  fatal  indecision  ; 
and  strain  every  nerve  to  advance  all  branches,  whether  immedi- 
ate or  auxiliary,  of  the  profession  you  have  chosen  !  You  will 
thus  enjoy  the  greatest  pleasure  which  upright  and  honorable 
minds  ean  receive,— that  of  increasing  the  usefulness,  and  there- 
by raising  the  credit  and  respectability  of  the  body  to  which  you 
belong ;  you  will  prepare  for  yourselves,  at  all  times,  a  pure 
source  of  the  most  satisfactory  reflections. 

Our  professional  ministrations  introduce  us  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  the  most  endearing  character, — as  instruments  of  unques- 
tionable benefit ;  not  merely  in  alleviating  or  removing  the  severe 
pressure  of  that  great  evil,  bodily  pain,  and  protracting  the  ap- 
proach of  that  awful  moment,  from  which  all  sentient  beings 
shrink  back  with  instinctive  dread, — ^the  termination  of  existence  ; 
but  in  soothing  the  acuter  anguish  which  near  relations  and  friends 
feel  for  each  other.  Consider  the  responsibility  attached  to  those 
decisions,  on  which  it  will  depend  whether  a  beloved  wife  or  hus- 
band shall  be  saved,  whether  children  shall  be  restored  to  theil' 
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anxious  parents,  or  parents  be  presenwd  for  the  bene6t  of  their 
offspring.  On  re? tewing  oor  conduct  in  these  trying  sccKnes^  when 
all  oor  efforts  ha?e  been  unavailing,  that  nothing  has  been  omit- 
ted, which  the  resources  of  our  art  rendered  possible, — nothing 
neglected,  which  more  diligent  study,  and  more  active  pnrsoit  of 
knowledge  could  have  supplied,  will  be  a  support  stnd  a  consola- 
tion. 'What  must  be  the  feelings  of  those,  to  whom  this  consola- 
tion is  denied  !  who  feel  a  doubt  whether  the  fatal  event  has 
merely  exemplified  the  limited  efficacy  of  art,  or  has  been  owii^ 
to  their  own  ignorance  or  incompetence ! 

These  matters  have,  however,  been  already  treated  with  sacli 
just  feeling,  and  stich  persuasive  eloquence,  by  ihy  io^emous  and 
most  estimable  Colleague,*  that  I  desist,  apprehensive  that  by 
going  on  1  should  only  Weaken  the  effect  of  his  forcible  appeals. 
My  distinguished  Coacyutor  spoke  of  his  excursiotis  into  the  field 
of  comparative  anatomy,  as  if  they  required  explanation  or  apolo- 
gy. By  making  man  the  principal  object  of  my  Lectures,  I  have 
imitated  him  in  deviating  apparently  from  the  precise  course 
marked  out  by  our  superior.  1  wish  1  could  have  presented  to 
you  as  effectual  an  excuse  as  he  did,  in  the  bold  and  novel  views, 
the  striking  thoughts,  the  acute  remarks  and  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  his  interesting  discourses  ! 

I  shall  be  satistied,  however,  Gentlemen  !  if  you  will  accord  to 
me  the  humbler  merits — of  industry,  in  collecting  materials;  pa- 
tience in  arranging,  combining,  and  reflecting  on  them  ;  iidelity 
and  indei)endence  in  exhibiting  to  you,  precisely  as  they  appear- 
ed to  my  mind,  the  inferences  and  deductions  that  resulted  from 
the  whole. 

To  the  Court,  to  the  Members  of  this  College,  and  to  my  other 
hearers,  I  am  much  indebted  for  their  patient  attention  to  fifteen 
long  Lectures,  during  the  extraordinary  heats  of  this  Bengal  sum- 
mer; particularly  in  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  this  unventi- 
lated  theatre,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when,  in  such  seasons,  living 
beings  seem  almost  instinctively  to  seek  repose. 


*  Ant,  Carlisle,  Esq. 
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Gentlemen  !  I  thank  you  very  eincercly  ;  and  I  wish  you  every 
tfuccesB  and  happiness  in  the  honorahle  practice  of  your  profcs- 
gion. 
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